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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


The pronunciation of the words that form the titles of the articles is indicated in two 
ways Ist, By re-wnt%ng the word in a different form and according to a simple system of 
transliteration 2 d, By marking the syllable on which the chief accent falls Entnes which 
simply have their accentuation marked are English or foreign words that present little 
diflBculty, and in regard to which readers can hardly go far wrong A great many of the 
entnes, however, cannot be treated m this way, but must have their pronunciation repre 
seiited by a uniform senes of symbols, so that it shall be unmistakable In doing this the 
same letter or combination of letters is made use of to represent the same sounds no matter 
by what letter or letters the sound may be represented in the word whose pronunciation 
18 shown The key to the pronunciation by this means is greatly simplified, the reader 
having only to remember one character for each sound Sounds and letters, it may be 
remarked, are often very different things In the Enghsh language there are over forty 
sounds, while in the Enghsh alphabet there are only twenty-six letters to represent them 
Our alphabet is, therefore, very far from being adequate to the duties required of it, and 
still more inadequate to represent the various sounds of foreign languages 

The most typical voml sounds (including diphthongs) are as shown m the following hst, 
which gives also the characters that are used in the Cyclopedia to show their pronunciation, 
most of these being distinguished by diacritical marks 


a, as in fate, or in bare 
a, as in alms, Fr Ame, Ger Bahn=A of 
Indian names 

a, the same sound short or medium, as in 
Fr bal, Ger Mann 
a, as m fat 
a, as in fall 

a, obscure, as in rural, similar to n in bi^t, 
e in her common in Indian names 
e, as in m 6 =i in machine 
e, as in met 
e, as in her 

I, os in pme, or as ei in Ger mem 
1, as in pin, also used for the short sound 
corresponding to e, as in French and 
Itahan words 


ea,alongsoundasinFr 3eilne,=Ger long 
0, as m Sdhne, Gothe (Goethe) 
eu, corresponding sound short or medium, 
as in Fr peM=Ger 6 short 
0, as in note, moan 

0, as in not, soft— that is, short or medium 

0, as in move, two 
u, as in tube 

u, as in twb similar to e and also to a 
u, as in bull 

u, as in Sc abune=Fr A as in dA, Ger ti 
long as in grun, Biihne 
u, the corresponding short or medium 
sound, as in Fr but, Ger Muller 

01, as in oi\ 

ou, as in pound, or as au in Ger Haus 


Of the consonants^ b, d, f, h, j, k, 1 , ra, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, z, always have their common 
Enghsh sounds, when used to transliterate foreign words The letter c is not used by itself 
in re-wnting for pronunciation, s or k being respectively used instead The only conson 
antal symbols, therefore, that require explanation are the following — 


ch IS always as m nch 

d, nearly as th m ^Ai 8 =:Sp d in Madrid, Ac 
g IS always hard, as in go 
h represents the guttural in Scotch looA Ger 
nacA, also other similar gutturals 
n, Fr nasal n as in boa 

r represents both Enghrfi » , and ? in foreign words, 
which IS generally much more strongly hilled 


s, always as in so 
th, as th m thin 
ih, as th m this 

w always consonantal, as in m 
x=ks, which are used instead < 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Fr 
ligne would be re wiftteil^lSny) 
zh, as s m pleasure—Fr g 
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Mona, the ancient name of the island of 
Anglesey and the Isle of Man 
Mona (Cercopithecus rnmui), a monkey, 
sometimes called the imvtqatid monkey 
cause its fur is varu d with gray, red, brown, 
and green It is often brought to Europe, 
and is easily tamed 

Monachism See Monastery and Orders 
{Reliqions) 

Mon'aco, a principality lying between the 
French department Alpes Maritimes (Nice) 
and the Mediterranean Tn 1 8bl the Prmec 
of Monaco sold the departments of Mentone 
and Koocabruna to Fiance for 4,000,000 
friiics, and the principality his since then 
been confined to an area of about 8 scpiarc 
miles, with a population of P),180 The 
prince (a scion of the house of Grimaldi) 
exercises both legislative and executive 
functions, while the people are exempt from 
taxation, as the revenue is almost entirely 
derived from the rents of the gaming estab 
lishment The capital, Monaco (pop 8292), 
situated on a rocky height projecting into 
the sea, is a renowned watering place 
About a mile to the K is Monte Carlo, a 
collection of hotels and villas which have 
sprung up near the luxunous gardens of the 
handsome gambling casino, established here 
in 1860 This institution is now the pro 
perty of a joint stock company The in 
habitants of Monaco {MonAqasques) are not 
admitted to the gaming tables 
Monad, m philosophy, an imaginary en- 
tity in the philosophy of Leibnitz, according 
to whom monads are simple substances, of 
which the whole universe is composed, each 
^ffenng from every other, but all agreeing 
m having no extension, but in bemg pos- 
sessed of life, the source of all motion and 
activity oEvWy monad, accordmg to Leib- 
nitz, IB a soul, and a human soul is only a 
monad of elevated rank 
Monad, the term applied to certain minute 
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infusorial organisms of a low type of orga 
nization, consisting each of a little sptck of 
protoplasmic matter furnished with a \ibra 
tile filament or id turn, and miking their 
appearance in putrescent fluids 

Mon'aghan, a county of 1 reland in ITIster, 
area 319,741 acres, of which a great pait is 
arable The surface is hilly, and abounds 
with small lakes and bogs 'I’he dec p soil 
is favourable to the culture of flax, and the 
other chief cio])b are oats and potatoes 
Spade husbandry is much practised, thccul 
ture of green crops is increasing, and the 
linen manufacture is reviving Monaghan 
IS the county town The manufacture of 
linen is the chief employment The county 
1 eturns two members to parliament Poj) 
74,505 — The town of Monaghan is 70 miles 
NNW Dublin, on the Ulster Canal It 
lias a spacious market place, a handsome 
courthouse, jail, infirmary, cavalry barracks, 
&c Pop 2938 

Monarchy is a state or government in 
which the supreme power is either ac tually 
or nominally vested for life in a single per 
son, by whatsoever name he may be distin 
guished A monarchy in which the subjects 
have no right or powers as against the mo 
narch {e g Persia) is termed despotic or abso- 
lute, when the legislative power is wholly 
m the hands of a monarch, who, howevci, 
IS himself subject to the law (c g Eussia), 
it 18 termed autocratic, but when the mon 
arch shares the power of enacting laws with 
representatives of the people, the monarchy 
IB limited or constitution^ {e q Great Bn 
tain) In ancient Greece, a monarchy in 
which the ruler either obtained or adminis- 
tered his power in violation of the consti 
tution was termed a tyranny, however bene- 
ficent and mild the rule might be Monar 
chies are either hereditary, as m Great 
Bntain, or dective, as was formerly the case 
in Poland. 
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Monastery, a house into which persons 
retiic from the world to lead a life devottd 
to religion The practice of monacbisin or 
monastic seclusion, though it has been car 
ried to its greatest development within the 
(^nstian (’hurch, had its origin in periods 
long antenor to the (*linstian era, and has 
long flourished in countries where Ohristi 
anity has little or no influence, as among the 
llrahinaris and J’uddhists tJhristi mity was 
probably not without its ascetics even from 
the fust, but it was not until the tlose of 
the 3d century, when the Neo I’latoiiic and 
Gnostic doctrines of the antagonism between 
body and soul had gamed strength, that 
solitary life began to be sjiecially esteemed 
The foundatmn of the first ( ^hnstian inon 
asteiies is ascribed to Anthony the Great, 
who about m the deserts of Upper 
Egypt, collected a number of hermits, 
who performed their devotional exercises m 
common ITis disciple Pachomius, in the 
middle of the 4tli century, built a number 
of houses not far from each other, upon the 
island of Tabcima, in the Nile, each of 
which was occupied by three monks (?yn 
cdh) in cells, who were all under the super- 
intendence of a prior These priors formed 
together the ca nohimn, or monastery, which 
was under the care of the abbot, hegumenos 
or mandute, and wore obliged to submit to 
uniform rules of life At the death of Ta 
chornius, after 348, the monastic colony at 
Tabenna amounted to 7000 persons His 
rule or monastic system continued to spread 
rapidly, re iching even Italy, where it was 
introduced by Athanasius, and thence ex- 
tending to other western lands, until it was 
there supeiseded by the rule of St Bene- 
dict In the East it finally gave way to 
the rule of St Basil, founded about 375 
Under the Pachomian rule there was not 
anything more than a tacit renunciation of 
the world St Basil imposed a stricter dis 
cipline upon the monasteries that embraced 
his rule, but Western monasticism, which 
rapidly spread duiing the 5th century, was 
accompanied by many irregularities, until 
monastic \ ows were introduced in the 6th 
century by St Benedict The monasteries 
of the West now became the dwellings of 
piety, industry, and temperance, and the 
refuge of learning Missionaries were sent 
out from them, deserts and sohtudes were 
made nabitable by mdustrious monks, and 
m promotmg the progress of agnculture and 
converting the German and Slavonic nations, 
they certamly rendered great services to the 


world from the Cth century to the 9th 
Another mudculable benefit conferred upon 
civilization by the monasteries is the preser 
vation of nearly the whole of the cl issic and 
mediifcval MS literature that we possess 
But monasteries changed their character, 
to a great degree, as their wealth and influ- 
ence mci eased Idleness and luxury crept 
within their walls, together with all the 
\ ices of the world, and their dec ly became 
inevitable, when, by a custom first intro- 
duced by the Irankish kings, and after- 
wanls imitated by other prmc es, they came 
under the caie of lay abbots or superiors, 
who, thinking only of their revenues, did 
iiotliiiig to maintain discipline among the 
monks and nuns These being left wholly 
to then own government by the bishops, 
oiigmally tlieir overseers, soon lost their 
moiifistic zt al A few only, by means of 
the con\ent schools (founded by Gharle 
magne for the education of the clergy), as, 
for instance, those at Tours, Lyons, Bheims, 
Cologne, Trhves, lulda, &,c, maintained 
their character for usefulness till the 9th 
and loth centuries 9 he monastery at 
Cluny, in Burgundy, first led the w^ay to 
reform This was founded in the yeai 910, 
under Berno, was governed by the rules of 
St Benedict, with addition d regulations of 
a still more rigid character, and attained the 
position, next toBume, of themost impoitant 
religious centie in the world Many mo- 
nasteries in 1^ ranee, Spam, Italy, and Ger 
many were reformed on this model, and the 
Benedictine rule now first became promi 
nent m Britain through the instrumentality 
of Dunstan lEe Celtic and other nionas- 
teiies of Britam and Ireland heietofore 
seem to have had an independent historical 
connection with the early monachism of 
Egypt The reforming spirit also gave 
birth to BO many new orders or modifica- 
tions of the Benedictine rule (such as the 
Carthusians and Cistercians), that in 1215 
the Lateran Council forbade the formation 
of any new order The prohibition, how- 
ever, was not obeyed The three great 
military orders (Templars, Hospitallers, and 
Teutonic Knights) were founded in the 12th 
century, while the famous mendicant orders 
of the Franciscans and Dominicans date 
from the 13th With the reputation of r^ 
newed sanctity the monasteries acquired 
new influence and new possessions Many 
of them (* exempt monastenes ’f released 
themselves from all superintending autho- 
nty except that of the pope, and acquired 
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great wealth in the time of the Crusades 
from the estates of Crusaders and others 
placed under the protection of their privi- 
lege of inviolability, or even left to them in 
reversion But with this growing influence 
the zeal for reformation abated, new abuses 
sprang up, and the character of each monas 
tery came, at last, to depend chiefly upon 
that of its abbot 

The number of monasteries was much 
diminished at the time of the Reformation, 
when the rich estates of those in Protestant 
states were in part appropriated by the 
sovereign to his own use, in part distributed 
to nobles and ecclesiastics, and in part 
devoted to educational and benevolent pur- 
poses In Catholic countnes this period 
was marked by a revival of the spirit of 
monastic reform , while many new orders 
were founded whose objects were more 
directly practical (teaching, tending the sick, 
visiting the poor) than those of the older 
and more contemplative orders Monachism, 
however, as belonging to the older system 
of things, was regarded with hostility by 
the spirit of rationalism and liberalism which 
found decisive expression in the French Re 
volution, and during the 18th century the 
monastic orders were obliged, as the papal 
power dimimsbed, to submit to many re- 
stnctions imposed upon them by Catholic 
princes, or to purchase immunity at a high 
price In 1781 the houses of some orders 
were wholly abolished by the Emperor 
Joseph Tl , and those suffered to remain 
were limited to a certain number of inmates, 
and cut off from all connection with any 
foreign authority In France the abolition 
of all orders and monasteries was decreed in 
1789, and the example was followed by all 
the states incorporated with France under 
the protection of Napoleon I In the 19th 
century, however, under Napoleon III and 
during the early years of the republic, rao- 
nachism prospeied in France, though since 
1880 only monastenes authorized by the 
state are permitted to exist In Germany 
all orders except those engaged in fending 
the sick were abolished in 1875 The uni- 
fication of Italy was followed by a senes of 
decrees pronouncing all monastic orders ille- 
gal In Portugal monastenes were abolished 
^y decree m 1834, and in Spam m 1837 
In Russia the number of such institutions 
IS stnctly Incited by law In the R. Cath. 
states oteSouth Amenca the same policy of 
abolition has been adopted , whereas m the 
ITmted States and Canada several orders 
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have made considerable progress Protes 
tantism has never favoured monachism as 
found m the Roman Church, but in the 
EjUbcopal churches of England and Arne 
rica * sisterhoods’ and ^brotherhoods’ (espe- 
cially the former) have been formed at van- 
ous times, generally with some philanthro- 
pic or chantable object In the Eastern or 
Greek Church all nuns and the great majo- 
rity of monks belong to the Basihan order 
Some monasteries, including the famous 
monastery of Mount Sinai, obey the rule of 
St Anthony Monastic institutions for 
women, usually spoken of as convents or 
nunneries, date m their earliest form from 
about the middle of thi 3d century (See 
Nun ) For the monastic vows see the next 
article, for further mfoimation, see Order i 
{JteIiqious)y Ahbitff &c 

Monastic Vows ate three in number 
poverty, chastity, and obedience The vow 
of poverty prevents the monks from holding 
any property individually Monasteries, 
however, professing merely the ‘high’ de 
gree of poverty may possess real estate, yet 
not more than enough for their support, as 
the Carmellites and Augustmes In the 
‘higher ’ degree a monastery may hold only 
personal pro[)orty, as books, di esses, sup- 
plies of food and drink, rents, &c, as the 
Dominicans The ‘highest’ degree abso- 
lutely forbids both real and personal pro- 
perty, as IS the case with the Franciscans, 
and especially the Capuchins 'I’he vow of 
chastity requires an entire abatmeiice from 
familiar intercourse with the other sex, and 
that of obedience entiie coniplianco with the 
rules of the order and the commands of the 
superior 

MonasTir, or Biiolia, a city of Euiopean 
Turkey, 100 miles N w of Saloniki, to which 
there is a railway It is a military station, 
and carrying on a large trade with C’onstan 
tmople, Saloniki, Vienna, and Trieste, Mon 
astir 18 a place of remarkable bustle Pop 
about 60,000 

Monboddo, Lord See Burnett^ James 

Moncontour (mon kon tor), a village of 
France, in Vienne, about 25 miles north 
west of Poitiers. Henry III , when duke 
of Anjou, defeated Cohgny here m 1569 
Pop 720 

Monday (that IB, day, Anglo Saxon, 

Monandeeg, German, Montag\ the second 
day of our week, formerly sacred to the moon 

Mondonedo (mon-don-ya'dC), a cathedral 
city near the north west comer of Spam, 
prov Lugo Pop 10,112 
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Hondovi', a town m N Italy, province 
of (Juneo, 53 miles west of Genoa It is 
walled and defended by a dilapidated citadel 
It has a fine cathedral Pop 8738 
Money, in its ordinary sense, is equivalent 
to pieces of metal, especially gold and silver, 
duly stamped and issued by the government 
of a country to serve as a legalized standard 
of value In this sense it is more precisely 
designated metallic money to distinguish it 
from paper money, from which latter it is 
also distinguished by having an mtiinsic 
value A few particulars regarding money 
may here be given as supplementary to in- 
formation contained m the articles < ^urrmet/f 
Coininfff Bank, iVc The sovereign and half 
sovereign are the legal metal standard of 
value in the United Kingdom and most of 
the colonies By the Ijatm Monetary C^on 
vention, which ini hides France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, it haf^ been 
agreed that the gold napoleon and the sil 
ver five franc pier e — or corresponding pieces 
—are to be exchangeable throughout these 
countries as their standard money, while 
by the Scandinavian Monetary Convention, 
which includes Norway, Sweden, and J )en 
mark, the gold 20 kroner and 10 kroner 
pieces are the standard coins These con- 
tracting states have thus agreed to issue 
no gold or silver coins except of a certain 
weight, fineness, and diameter In Ger 
many the 5 mark, 10 mark, and 20 mark 
pieces, and in the United States the gold 
dollar, are the standard units, while in A us 
tna the silver florin, and in Bussia the silver 
rouble, are the recognized standard coins 
Moneys of account are those denominations 
of money m which accounts are kept, and 
which may or may not have a com of cor 
responding value in circulation In England 
the pound sterling may be said to be purely 
a money of account, although there is a com, 
the sovereign, of corresponding value The 
money unit in various countries is as follows 
— England, the pound sterling, Belgium, 
France, and Switzerland, the franc, Ger 
many, the mark, Austna Hungary, the 
crown, Bussia, the rouble, Italy, the lira, 
Spain, the peseta, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, the krona, Holland, the guilder, 
Portugal, the milreis, Greece, the drachma, 
Turkey, the piastre. United States, the 
dollar, Brazil, the milreis, India, the rupee, 
China, the hang or tael, Japan, the yen 
Monge (monzh), Gaspard, a French 
mathematician and natural philosopher, 
born in 1746, died 1818 


Monghyr, or Monphir (mon ger'), a dis- 
trict and town of India, in Bengal The 
district, which has an area of 3921 sc| miles, 
IS intersected from east to west by the 
Ganges The town stands on the Ganges, 80 
miles east of Patna It is of considerable 
antiquity, and has a fort which now con 
tains the puMic buildings and the bungalows 
of the European result nts Monghyr, owing 
to the salubiit) of its climate, is a favourite 
resident e of invalided military men and their 
familits Fop 35,8S0 , of the distiict, 
2,064,077 

Mongolia, a vast region of the north east 
of Asia, belonging to the Chinese Empire, 
IS situated between ( lima Proper and Asiatic 
liussia, estimated area, 1,400,000 sq miles 
A gre vt part of it is occupied by the Desert 
of Gobi or Sh imo, and on or near its borders 
are lofty mountain chains, the principal of 
which are the Altai, the Sayansk, the 
Khmghan, and the Inshan The inhabitants 
(estimated at 2,000,000) lead a nomadic 
life They possess large herds of cattle, 
sheep, and horses The climate is intensely 
hot m summer and bitterly cold in v inter 

Mongols, a race of people m the north east 
of Asia, whose onginal seat seems to have 
been in the north of the present Mongolia, and 
in Siberia to the south east of Lake Baikal 
llieir hrst great advance was due to Genghis 
Khan, who having been, originally, merely 
the chief of a single Mongol horde, compelled 
the other hordes to submit to his power, 
and then, in 1206, conceived the bold plan 
of conquering the whole earth (See Gen 
ifhn Khan ) After the death of Genghis 
Khan, in 1 227, his sons and grandsons pur 
sued his conijjuests, subjugated all ( dim i, 
subveited the caliphate of Bagdad (12()?), 
and made the Seljuk sultans of Iconium 
tnbiitiiy In 1237 a Mongol army in 
vaded Hussii, devastated the country witli 
the most horrible crueltv, and from Itussni 
passed, m two divisions, into Poland and 
Hungary At Pesth the Hungarian arm / 
was routed with terrible slaughter, and at 
Ijiegmtz, in Silesia, Henry, duke of Breslau, 
was defeated in a blooiiy battle, April *>, 
1211 The Mongols were recalled, how 
ever, from their victonous career by the 
news of the death of Ogdai, in Decern 
ber 1241, the immediate successor of Gen ^ 
ghiB Khan The empire of the Mongols* 
was at the summit of its power during 
the reigns of Mangu Khan {ft51%59) and 
Khubilai or Kflblai Khan (1259-04), the 
patron of Marco Polo At that time it 
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extended from the Chinese Sea and from 
India far into the intenor of Siberia^ and 
to the frontiers of Poland The pnncipal 
scat of the Ihalan or great khan was trans- 
feircd by Khubilai from Karakorum to 
(yhina, the other countries were governed 
by subordinate khans, all of whom were de- 
scended from Genghis, and several of whom 
succeeded in making themselves indepen- 
dent This division of the empire was the 
cause of the gradual decay of the power and 
consequence of the Mongols in the 1 4th cen 
tury The atloption of new religions (Buddh 
ism in the east and Moh immi d inism in tlie 
west) also contributed to their fall In 1368 
the empire of the Mongols in China was 
overturned by a revolution which set the 
native M ing dynasty on the throne Driven 
northwards to their original home, the eas 
tern Mongols remained foi a time subject 
to the descendants of Genghis Khan, but 
gradually splitting up into small indepen 
dent tribes they finally were subdued and ab 
sorbed by the Manchu conquerois of C^hina 
Of the western Mongols the most powerful 
were the Kipchaks or (5 olden Horde, who 
lived on the Volga, and the khanate founded 
in Bokhara, on the Oxus, by Jagatai, the 
eldest son of Genghis Khan I'he former 
gradually fell under the power of the Rus 
siaiis, but among the latter there appeared 
a second formidable warrior, Timurlenk 
(Tamerlane), called also Timur Beg In 
1369 he chose the city of Samarcand for 
the seat of his new gov ernment The other 
Mongol tnbes, with Persia, Central Asia, 
and Hindustan, were successively subju 
gated by him In 1402, at Ancyra (An 
gora), in Asia Minoi, be defeated and cap 
tured the Sultan Bajazet I , who had been 
hitherto victorious against the Chnstians in 
Europe, and before whom Constantinople 
trembled After Timur’s death, m 1405, 
bis empire barely held together until 1468, 
when it was again divided Baber (Babur), 
a descendant of Timur, founded jn India, 
m 1519, the empire of the Great Mogul, 
which existed in name till 1857, though its 
power ended m 1739 (See Indm ) After 
the commencement of the 16th century the 
Mongols lost all importance in the history 
0 of the world, became split up into a number 
of separate khanates and tnbes, and fell 
under the pjjwer of the neighbounng peoples 
Their ivime still lingers in the Chinese pro- 
vince of Mongolia (see above), but Mongo 
lian tribes are found far beyond its boun- 
daries 


The term Mongolians or Mongolida* is to 
some extent used by anthropologists to sig- 
nify a very large division of the races of men, 
of which the Mongols proper weie considered 
typical This use of the name, which in 
eludes Tartars, Turks, Finns, (^hinese, and 
tfapanese, is to be carefully distmguished 
from the histoncal use 
Mongoose See M unloose 
Mon'ica, Si , mothei of St Augustine, was 
born m Africa, of Christian parents, in 332 
The grief of her life was the worldlmess 
and long heresy of her great son, but she 
was miraculouhly assured by a dream of his 
conversion, and was infoimed by an aged 
bishop that ‘the chihl of so many tears could 
not be lost ’ With her other son, Navigius, 
she followed Augustine to Italy, where she 
died 4th May, 387, at Ostia Her festival 
18 1th May 

Monier- Williams, Siit Monies, orientalist, 
born at Bombay 1819, where his father, Col 
Monier- Williams, held the post of surveyor 
general He was educated at King s Col 
lege, London, and Baliol and University 
Colleges, Oxford He was professor of 
Sanskrit at Hailey bury from 1844 to 1858, 
and m I860 became Boden Sanskrit nro 
fessor at Oxford He w is a fellow of Balliol, 
and held the degrees of D C L and LL D , 
was the authoi of a Sanskrit grammar, 
a Sanskrit dictionary, Hinduism, Modern 
India, Religious Thought and Life in India, 
&c He travelled extensively in India, and 
was knighted m 1886 IL died in 1899 
Momteur (mou i teur) ITniversel, Le, a 
French daily newspapci, first published at 
J^aris on 24th Nov 1789 In 1800 it was 
declared an othcial paper, and retained that 
character until it was disjiossessed on J anu- 
ary 1, 1869, by the Jouinal Officiel 

Momtor, the type of a family of lizards 
(Varanidse) They are the largest of the 
Lizard order, some species, such as the Var- 
anus NiloUcus of the Nile and Egypt, at- 
taining a length of 6 feet They generally 
inhabit the neighbourhood of nvers and 
lakes, and feed upon the eggs of ciocodiles, 
turtles, and those of aquatic birds The 
name is owing to the belief formerly enter- 
tained that these lizards gave warning of 
the approach of crocodiles 

Momtor, the popular name for a class 
of very shallow, heavily-armed iron clad 
steam vessels, invented by Ericsson, carry- 
ing on their open decks either one or two re 
volvmg turrets, each contaming one or more 
enormous guns, and designed to combme the 
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maximum of gun power with the inmimuni 
of exposure Monitors are so called from 
the name of the first \e8sel of the kind, built 
during the American civil war, which proved 
its supenonty in a famous engagement with 
the Mernrmc m 1862 

Monk, a man who retires from the world 
to live in a monastery as member of some 
rehgious order Onginally all monks were 
laymen, but after abrmt the 8th century the 
supenors, and by degrees other members, 
were admitted to holy orders See Monas 
tery and Orders (Religious) 


Monk, George, Duke of i\lbemarle, an 
English general, famous for the prominent 
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teen he voliiiiteored as a pnvate soldier in 
the expedition to (^adiz In 1628 he served 
at the island ot Kh^, and fiom 1629 till 
1688 in the Netherlands, where his soldierly 
qualities gained him a captaincy As heu 
tenant colonel he next took part in the 
expedition against the Scots in 1639, and 
when the rebellion broke out in li eland 
in 1641 he was sent thitlier as colonel of 
Lord Ijeicester’s troops In the struggle 
betwixt Charles 1 and the parliament 
Monk at first joined the royalists, but in 
Jan 1644 he was taken prisoner at the siege 
of Kaiitwich, and after a short delay he was 
committed to the Tower After the capture 
of the king Monk took the Covenant and 
regained lus liberty, in 1646 Under the 
parliament he served in Ireland, and sub- 
sequently with Cromwell in Scotland, and 
m 1650 he reduced that coimtry to obe 
dienoe withm a few weeks In 1653 he 
assisted Admiral Dean m mfiicting two 


severe naval defeats on the Dutch under 
Van Tromp the elder Next year he was 
placed at the head of the English army in 
Scotland, and he was still m this position 
at the death of the Protector and at the 
resignation of his son m 1659 Monk had 
always been regarded with hope by the 
royalist party, and he seems to have de 
cided at once upon the restoration, although 
he used all his unusually great powers of 
dissimulation, and even of deceit, to avoid 
committing himself either one way or the 
other until he was tolerably sure of success 
The coming ov ei of ( 'harles TI was arranged 
with and the king rewarded his re 

storer with the dukedom of Albemarle, the 
order of the Garter, and with a pension of 
£7000 a year Monk now fell into com 
parativc obscurity lii 1666, however, he 
once more served against the Dutch at sea, 
defeating Van Tromp the younger and De 
Kuvter He died in 1670, and was buned 
m Westminster Abbey 

Monkey-bread See Baobab 

Monkey -cup, a name applied to the 
pitcher-plants 

Monkey-pot, the name given to the fruit 
of Lecythis oUaria, a large Drazilian forest 
tree It consists of a hard capsule fuinished 
with a lid, and containing seeds of which 
monkeys are fond 

Mo]]^eyB,the popular name applied some 
times to the whole of the great mammalian 
order Quadrumana, sometimes limited to 
those of the order that have tails, and gen- 
erally cheek pouches, to the exclusion of 
the apes, baboons, and lemurs The general 
chaiacters of the quadrumauous mammals 
are found in the great toe being oppos 
able to the other digits of the foot, so 
that the feet become converted into ‘hands ’ 
The hallux or thumb may be absent, but 
when developed it is generally opposable to 
the other hugers, and the ammals thus come 
to possess ‘four hands,’ or are ‘ quadrumm 
ouB ’ The monkeys may all oe divided into 
a lower and a highei section. The higher 
section is that of the Catai hum (Greek, kata, 
downwards, and rhines, nostrils) or Old 
World monkeys The catarhme monkeys 
are distinguished by their obliquely set nos 
trils, the nasal apertures being placed close 
together, aud the nasal septum bemg narrow* 
Opposable thumbs and great toes exist in 
nearly all The tail may be nfduq^ntary or 
wanting, but in no case is it prehensile 
Cheek pouches, which are used as receptacles 
lor food preparatory to its mastication, are 
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pj^esent m many, and the skin covering the 
prominences of the buttocks is frequently 
destitute of hair, becomes hardened, and 
thus constitutes the so called natal callosi- 
ties The catarhine monkeys inhabit Asia 
and Afnca. They include the anthropoid 
or man like apes, the gibbons, the orang, 
the chimpanzee and the gorilla, the baboons 
and mandrills, the sacred monkey of the 
Hindus, the proboscis monkey, the Diana 
monkey, the mona, the wanderoo, &c The 
lower section of monkeys consists of the 
Platyrhina (Greek, broad, rhuifs^ 

nostrils), or New World monkeys, which 
are entirely conhned to South America 
'J’hey have the nostrils widely separated, 
the septum oi partition between being broad, 
hence the name Another j)eculiarity con- 
sists 111 their prehensile tails , and there 
are none of the cheek -pouches or hard 
callositn s on the rump so characteristic of 
Old Woild monkeys The diet is especially 
of a vegetable nature 'Phis section includes 
the m irmosets, the spidci monkeys, the 
capuchin monkeys, the squirrel monkeys, 
the howling monkeys, &c ISee Apts^ Ba- 
hoon'<, &c 

Monk-fish See A n (ji I H sh 

Monk-seal 8ce J^eal 

Monk's-hood Acomte 

Monmouth (Welsh, Mifuwy), a parlia 
mental y and municipal borough of Fng- 
land, county town of Monmouthshire, is situ- 
ated III a beautiful valley at the confluence 
of the Monnow and Wye The Monnow is 
here spanned by an ancient stone bridge, 
and the Wye by a modern one Monmouth 
has malleable iron and tin plate works, 
paper and corn mills, &c The castle, of 
which only fragments remain, was a favourite 
residence of lohn of Gaunt, and the biith 
place of Henry V Monmouth, with Ne wjxirt 
and U sk, sends a membei to parliament Pop 
5470 —The county is bounded by the coun 
ties of Hereford, Gloucestei, Brecknock, 
and (xlamorgan, and the estuary of the 
Severn, area, 370,3^)0 acres A consider- 
able portion of the suiface is mountainous 
and rocky, the remainder consistmg of fer- 
tile valleys and creiitle slopes The chief 
nvers are the Wye, the Monnow, the Usk, 
the Ebbw, and the Tlhymney The produc- 
^tiou of coal and iron is extensive Pontypool, 
Blaenavon, Tredegar, Ebbw Vale, and 
Rhymney an) the head quarters of the coal 
and iro# industries The manufacture of 
tin -plate is also extensively earned on 
Among the antiquities of the county are 


remains of Llanthony and Tintem Abbeys, 
and the fine Norman castle of Chepstow 
Monmouth returns three members to parba- 
ment Pop (1%1), 2<^2,3‘27 

Monmouth, Jame^, Dukf of, the natural 
son of Lucy Walters, one of the mistresses 
of Charles II , was born at Rotterdam in 
1649, and was always acknowledged by 
Charles as his natural son, though there 
were doubts of his paternity After the 
Restoration he was created Duke of Orkney 
and Duke of Monmouth (1663), mariicd the 
daughter and heiress of the Eail of Buc- 
cleuch, and received the Gaitei His hand- 
some person, affable addiess, and distin- 
guished valour obtained him much popu 
larity, but his education was defective, and 
his capacity mean It was repoi tc d that the 
king h.id been piivatcly mariicd to Lucy 
Walters, and the popular dislike of the Duke 
of York, afterwards dames II , joined with 
the fact of Monmouth being a I’rotestant, 
gave occasion to hopes that her son might 
succeed to the crown, though tlie king ex 
pressly declared that the Duke of Monmouth 
had no claims to legitimacy In 1679 Mon 
mouth was intrusted with a command in 
Scotland, and defeated the (kivcnanters at 
the battle of Both well Bridge, ‘22d dune, 
but was soon afterwards sent beyond seas 
at the instigation of his uncle A few 
months afterwards he returned without 
leave, and became the centie of the popular 
movement in which the lives of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell and Algernon Sidney were 
saenheed The result to Monmouth was his 
exile in Holland On the accession of James 
II he was induced to attempt an invasion 
of England He arrived at Lyme Regis 
with less than a hundred followers ( J une 
11, 1(185), but hiB numbers were soon in 
creased He proclaimed James the poisouer 
of the late king, and asserted the legitimacy 
of his own birth, but from the first there 
was no likelihood of his success His small 
body of undisciplined troops were totally 
defeated at Sedgmoor, and the duke him- 
self was captured and beheaded 16th July, 
1685, after abject appeals to the lung for 
mercy 

Monochlamydeous (-klam id'i us), m bo 
tany, having a corolla and no calyx, or a 
calyx and no corolla 

Mon'oehord, a musical instniment with on^ 
stnng, much employed by the ancients in the 
musical training of the voice and ear The 
Btnng, stretched over a board or sounding- 
box, emits a musical note on bemg caused 
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to vibrate The length of the vibrating 
part of the string may be altered at will by 
means of a movable bridge, and the relative 
pitch of the different notes thus produced 
compared. A modified, or rather devel 
oped, form of the instrument is employed 
to exhibit the law of vibrating strmgs, and 
also to illustrate the relations of harmonics 
and the fundamental ideas of undulations 

Mon'ochrome, a painting executed in a 
single colour This description of art is 
very ancient, and was known to the Etrus- 
cans The most numerous examples existing 
of this kind of painting are on terra cotta A 
painting, to be a proper monochrome, must 
have the figures relieved by light and shade 

Monocotyle'donona Plants, plants with 
only one cotyledon See Endogmious Plants^ 
Botany 

MonodeTphia, one of the three sub classes 
into which mammals were divided by T)e 
Blainville in 1816 in accordance with the 
nature of their reproductive organs, the 
other two classes being Omithodelphia and 
Didelphia The Monodelphia are charac 
tenzed by the fact that the uterus or womb 
IS single, and shows a single uterine cavity 
This sub class corresponds with the * Pla 
cental ’ mammals, and includes all the Mam- 
malia except the monotremes and marsupials 

Monos'cious, in botany, having male 
flowers and female flowers on the same 
individual plant, opposed to dimcious 

Mon^ogram, a character or cipher com- 
posed of one, two, or more letters inter 
woven, and usetl as a sign or abbrevation of 
a name or word The use of monograms 
was common among thefrreeKs and Komans, 
and the art of cuiiibinitig and contorting 
letters and words flourished universally in 
the middle ages The term is now applied 
to conjoined initiils of a {lersonal name on 
seals, trinkets, letter-paper and envelopes, 
&c , or employed by printers, painters, eu 
gravers, &c, as a means of distinguishing 
their work 

Mon^olith, a pillar, obelisk, or other large 
object cut from a single block of stone See 
accompanying plate and description 

Monoma'nia, the form of mania in which 
the mind of the patient is absorbed by one 
morbid idea or impulse, and the person 
seems to be insane only in one direction 
Dipsomania and kleptomania are regarded 
as two varieties of monomania 

Monomet'aHism, the principle of having 
only one metallic standard in the coinage 
of a country, opposed to bimetijUlum, 


Monongahe'la, a nver of the United 
States, formed by the union of W est Fork 
and Ty gart’s V alley River m West V irgima, 
runs north into Pennsylvania, and unites with 
the Alleghany, at Pittsburg, t> form the 
Ohio It IS navigable for large boats 60 
miles, and for small boats 200 miles from its 
mouth Its length to the source of the 
Tygart's V'alley River is 3(J0 miles 

Monopet'alouB, in botany, havmg the 
petals united together into one piece by 
their edges, otherwise called yamopetalous 

Monoph'ysiteB, those who maintained that 
there was but one natuie in the incarnate 
Ohrist, that is, that the divine and human 
natures were so united as to form but one 
nature, yet without any change, confusion, 
or mixture of the two natures They were 
condemned as heretics by the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 The Eastern and Egyp- 
tian clergy were inclined to the Mono- 
physite doctrine, while the Western church 
contended for the decree of the council 
After long and often bloody contests, the 
orthodox church succeeded m overawing 
the heresy m the hrst half of the 6th cen 
tury In Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia 
the Monophysite congregations, however, 
remained the strongest, had patriarchs at 
Alexandria and Antioch, existing, without 
inteiTuption, by the side of the imperial 
orthodox patriarchs, and after Jacob Bara- 
dieus, had, about 570, established their reh 
gious constitution, formed the independent 
churches of the J acobites and Armenians, 
which have maintained themselves ever 
since The Coptic Christians of Egypt and 
the Abyssinian church are also Munopby- 
sites in doctrine 

Monop'oh, a seaport of South Italy, on 
the Adriatic, in the prov mcc and 25 miles 
F s K of Ban It has a cathedral, manu- 
factures of woollen and cotton cloth, and a 
trade in wine and olives It is the residence 
of an archbishop Pop 20,918 

Monop'oly is an exclusive right, conferred 
by authority on one or ni persons, to 
carry on some branch of trade '> 1 *^ manu 
facture The monopolies most frequc:>t!y 
granted were the right of trading to certain 
foreign countnes, of importing or exporting 
certain articles, or of exercising particular 
arts or trades The entire tr^e and in ^ 
dustry of the middle ages was charactenxed 
by attempts to erect and mainj^n monopo- 
lies, as evidenced by the tra^g^lds and 
such associations as the Hanseatic League 
The discovery of the New World only pro 
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The iint illustration represents the obe 
lisk still standing at On (called by the Greeks 
Heliopolis or “City of the Sun”, because its 
great temple was dedicated to the sun) It 
is the only one now remaining of six (three 
pairs) which once stood there, and is the 
oldest of all the large obelisks of the world, 
having been erected by Usertesen I about 
2430 years before the Christian era It 
has probably, therefore, stood where it still 
stands for over 4300 years 
Of the six obelisks mentioned, four were 
erected by Thothmes HI and his family, 
about 1600 years before Christ Two of 
these, known as “Pharaoh’s needles ”, now 
stand in Constantinople (represented in 
third illustration) and Rome The other 
two were transferred to Alexandria, where 
they became known to fame as “Cleopatra’s 
needles ” These two originally stood 
before the temple in On in which Moses may 
have received his education, thus becoming 
“ learned in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians” After Egypt fell into the hands of 
the Romans, a magnihcent temple was 
erected at Alexandria in honour of the 
Caesars, and the two obelisks from the 
temple at On were conveyed to this city 
and set up in front of the Caesarium This 
transfer was effected in the eighth year 
of Augustus — that is, twenty three years 
before Christ, and therefore some seven or 
eight years after the death of Cleopatra 
It ^ probable, however, that that queen 
had interested herself in the erection of 
the Csesarium, and may even have planned 
the removal of the obelisks from On to 
Alexandria One of them now stands in 
New York having been transferred thither 
in 1881 The other which for some cen 


tunes had lam prostrate (possibly from the 
undermining of its foundations by the sea, 
which may also account for the disappear- 
ance of the Cffisanum itself), was presented 
to the British nation by Mehemct All in 
1820 It was not until 1877, however, 
that the gift was claimed In that year 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, a London physician, 
having undertaken to defray the cost of its 
removal to England, a steel cylindrical 
vessel, in pieces which could be bolted 
together, was sent out to Egypt, where it 
was put together around the great mono 
lith as It lay on the sand by the shore of 
the Mediterranean, and the whole was then 
floated off and taken in tow of a steamer 
chartered for the purpose In a very severe 
gale in the Bay of Biscay, the Cleopatra^ 
as the cylindrical ship was termed, had to 
be abandoned and cast adrift , but she was 
recovered two days after, and towed to 
Vigo in Spain, and thence to London, 
where the obelisk was set up upon the 
Thames Embankment 
The Egyptian obelisks are all mono 
lithic, and were quarried at Syene or 
Assouan The “needle” now in London 
IS 68 feet 64 inches m length, 7 feet 6 
inches wide on two sides at the widest part, 
and 7 feet IO 4 inches on the other two 
Bides Its weight is 186 tons The largest 
obelisk ever hewn is the one above referred 
to as Pharaoh’s needle in the Piazza of St 
John Lateran at Rome, which, when entire 
(it 18 now in three pieces), measured 106 
feet 7 inches m height It was removed to 
Alexandria by Constantine the Great, and 
thence to Rome by Constantius, his sue 
cessor The largest now remaining entire 
is that of Queen Hatasu at Kamak Ir 



the London ** needle " the inscription com 
menees in the central column, which records 
the doings of Thothmei III , by whom the 
obelisk was erected Two centuries later 
Bameses II added the outer column of 
hieroglyphics. The names of these kings 
occur in the inscriptions, inclosed within 
oval lines 

It 18 worthy of mention that after the 
battle of Alexandria in 1801, every man m 
the Flritish army and navy engaged in the 
Egyptian campaign subscribed several days’ 
pay to secure the obelisk, and set to work 
to remove it They only succeeded, how 
ever, in moving it a few feet, when the work 
had to be ab indoned Probably the largest 
stone ever quarried was the c< losaal statue 
of Raineses II at Memphis, the hand and 
loot of which are now m the British 
Museum When complete this enormous 
monolith must have weighed about 450 
tons 

Sweno’s stone at Forres (also shown on 
plate) owes its name to the popular tradi- 
tion that it commemorates a defeat of 
the Danes under their General Sweno 
Skene, however, supposes it to mark the 
scene of a battle between the Earls Sigurd 
and Melbngda, about 890 ad It had 
been arranged that the earls should meet 
and settle their differences, each with the 
aid of forty horsemen Sigurd, fearful of 
treachery, caused two men to be mounted 
on each of his forty horses. The battle 
went in favour of the stronger battalion, 
and Sigurd and his men cut off the heads 
of *their foes as trophies of victory On 
the way home Sigurd accidentally kicked 
against a tooth in the head of Melbngda, 


which hung from his saddle, and died 
from blood-poisuning in consequence. The 
sculptures on the stone are now very m 
distinct, but seem to have some reference 
to this story Some authorities, however, 
suppose it to date from the early part of the 
eleventh century 

There are many “menhirs” — rough hewn 
monoliths set upnght — m Brittany, of 
which that of Locmariaker (Locus Manse, 
“place of Mary”) was the largest This 
measured 67 feet in height, but has un 
fortunately fallen and broken into three 
pieces Many still remain , some with old 
Pagan inscriptions, others with Christian 
symbols The illustration represents the 
menhir of Plouar/el, near St Renan, 42 
feet high Some singular superstitions 
attach to it (“ Often in the dead of uight 
barren women repair hither, hoping to pro 
cure the boon of fruitfulness by rubbing 
their naked breasts against the hard 
granite ”) 

The monastery of St Columba at Iona 
(Icolmkill) was from an early period 
looked upon as a desirable place of burial 
on account of its sacred associations , and 
many royal persona^^es are there inteired 
Archbishop Munro m 1694 mentions “ forty 
eight crowned Scots kings”, as well as 
“the most part of the Lords of the Isles, 
with their lineage This burial ground 
once contained miny crosses, of which, 
however, but few now remain The most 
ancient is the cross of St Martin (see plate), 
a single block of vhinstone about 14 feet 
high, inserted in a block of red gi mite It 
18 of the same bhapt <ib those at Kells and 
Clonmac noise in Ireland. 
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Tided a fresh sphere for the same system, 
for not only did every government endeavour 
to monopolize the tr^e of its colonies, but 
in nearly every case the new countries were 
opened up by privileged ‘ adventurers * and 
jealous monopoly tompanies The granting 
of monopolies has at all times been opposed 
to the spirit of English common law, but 
the practice was very common previous to 
the accession of the Stuarts The abuse 
leached its height under Elizabeth Not 
withstandmg the reluctance of the ciown to 
surrender what was considered one of its 
most valuable prerogatives, the Statute of 
Monopolies (21 James I cap iii ) was passed 
in 1623, abolishing all licenses, monopolies, 
&c , with some exceptions This act, which 
lifted an immense incubus from the indus 
tnal prosperity of the realm, is (with amend- 
ments) still m force , and its excepting 
clauses are the basis of the present laws as 
to patents, copyrights, &c Both in Great 
Britain and other countries there are certain 
so called government monopolies maintained 
on various grounds of public policy Ex- 
amples of such monopolies are the postal 
and telegraph service, the tobacco monopoly 
111 France, the opium monopoly in India, &c 
'J here are also numerous quasi monopolies, 
such as those enjoyed by railway, water, 
and gas companies, and similar semi pubhc 
organizations 

Monosepalous, in botany, having the 
sepals united together into one piece by 
their edges, otherwise called fjajnoHepalou^ 

Mon'otheism, the belief m, and worship 
of, a single, personal God , opposed to poly 
theism and distinct also from pantheism 
It was at one time the received opinion that 
monotheism was the primeval intuitiv e form 
of religion, but most recent authorities now 
hold that it was everywhere posterior to 
polv theism, whence it was evolved by a 
gradual education Henotheism^ which Max 
Muller and Schelling maintain to be the 
primeval form, is merely the rudimentary 
phase of polytheism in minds not yet con- 
scious of the complexity of the problems 
for which polytheism is suggested as the 
solution by more developed intellects The 
three great modem monotheistic religions 
are Judaism, Christianity, and Moham 
iredamsm The Jewish prophets had a 
firm persuasion of one God, the Father and 
Judge of all, ^ut they are continually up- 
braiding tSbe people for lapsing mto poly- 
theism After the Babylonish captivity 
the people became fixed m their behef 
9 


Christian monotheism is, of course, histon 
cally a development of Hebrew monotheism, 
and Mahomet probably borrowed the doc 
trine from the same source Both Jew and 
Mohammedan regard the Timitanan con 
ception of Deity as a deviation from the 
pure doctrine of monotheism 

Monoth'elites, a sect of heretics who 
maintained that Chnst had but otic uill 
(Gr mono% single, thclan, to will) Their 
doctrine was the logical extension of the 
heiesy of the Monophysites, who weie all 
Monothclites The sect rose mto promi 
nence in the 7th century, but a synod of 
the Lateian formally adopted the opposite 
doctrine of dyothelism, which has since been 
the orthodox doctrine in both the Western 
and the Eastern churches The heresy, 
which at one time caused a great commo 
tiop in the church gradually became extinct 
except m the Monophysite churches 

Monotre'mata, the lov est sub class of 
Mammalia, corresponding to the Ormtho 
ddphia of De Blamville, having only one 
common cloacal outlet for the faeces and 
the products of the urino genital organs, m 
this respect as well as others, noticeably in 
producing eggs, resembling birds The jaws 
have no teeth, at most having horny plates 
which serve the same purpose There are 
no external cars This sub class includes 
but two genera, Ornithorhynchu<t and Jick 
uhm The former has but one species, the 
Oniithorhynchus paradoiru^ or duck billed 
w iter mole of Australia, the latter genus 
includes two species, the Echidna hystrir^ 
or porcupine ant eater of Australia, and 
the A 'ido'^a of the same country See 
Ornithorhymhus and Echidna 
Monreale (mon re a'la), or Morrem e, a 
town in Sicily, in the province and 5 miles 
w 8 w of F ilernio It ongmally sprang up 
around the magnificent cathedral and Bene- 
dictine convent founded here in the begin 
ning of the 12th century by the Norman 
Pnnee William II The cathedral is spe- 
cially famous for the gorgeous glass mosaics 
which cover about 80,000 square feet of the 
interior Monreale is the see of an arch<- 
bishop Pop 14,081 

Monro', Alexander, distinguished as 
* Primus’ or first, anatomist and founder 
of the Edinburgh Medical School, was 
bom m London 1697, died 1767, studied 
m Edinburgh, afterwards m Tendon under 
Cheselden, in Pans under Bouquet, and at 
Leyden under Boerhaave After his return 
in 1719 he became demonstrator in ana 
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tomy and surgery m Edinburgh University, 
and in 1725 obtained the chair of anatomy 
and surgery He took an active part in 
promoting the erection of Edinburgh Inflr 
mary, and in establishing a connection be- 
tween it and the medical faculty of the 
umversity His principal works are Osteo- 
logy, a Treatise on the Anatomy of the 
Human Bones and Nerves, and an Essay 
on Comparative Anatomy (1733-47) —His 
son (1733-1817), who bore the same name 
(‘Socundus’), succeeded to his chair m 1759, 
and also distinguished himself as an anato 
mist — Alfxandfr Monro, ‘ Tertius ’ (1773 
-1859), succeeded his father (the preceding) 
as professor of anatomy in 1808, and retired 
in 1847 

Monroe (mon ro'), James, fifth prcsi 
dent of the United States of Anunca, was 
born in 1758 in Westnioi eland county, Vir 
ginia, died at New York m 1831 He was 
educated at William and Mary College, and 
from 1778 till 1778 seived in the revolu 
tioiiary army He then devoted himself to 
the study of law In 1782 and m 1787 he 
was elected a member of the Virginia As- 
sembly, and from 1783 till 1786 he repre- 
sented Virginia m Congress In 1788 as a 
member of the Convention of Virginia he 
strenuously opposed the ratification of the 
new Federal constitution In 1790 he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States 
In 1794-96 he was minister plenipotentiary 
to France I'rom 1799 till 1802 he was 
governor of Virginia, and in 1803 he returned 
as envoy extraordinary to France on a mis 
sum which resulted in the acciuisitiou of 
Tiouisiana for 15,000,000 dollais He was 
afterwaids employed in dijilomacy in Eng- 
land and Spam In 1811 he was governor 
of Virginia, in 1811-17 he was secietary of 
state, being secietary of war in 1814-15 
In 1816 the democratic republican party 
elected him to the presidency of the United 
States In 1820 he was re elected, only 
one vote being cast against him This he 
owed chiefly to his having procured the 
cession of Florida by Spam, and to the 
settlement of the vexed question of the ex 
tension of slavery by the Missouri compro- 
mise (which see) Mexico and the emanci- 
pated states of South Amenca were formally 
recognized by the American government 
dhring Monroe’s second term, but the lead- 
ing event in it was the promulgation of the 
‘ Monroe doctnne ’ (which see) 

Monroe Doctrine, The, a principle m 
international politics, correspoudmg m Ame- 


nca to the balance of power m Europe, was 
formulated in President Monroe’s message 
of December 2, 1823, in the statement that 
the United States would consider any at- 
tempt to extend the European political 
system to any portion of Amenca, as dan- 
gerous to their peace and safety At the 
same time the Amencan continents were 
declared to be no longer subjects for colo 
nization by any European power The 
doctrine has several times been asserted, 
notably in the attitude of the ITnited States 
towards Napoleon III during his Mexican 
undertaking, and in connection with the 
Pa-iiam i Canal and the Venezuela Guuiia 
boundary ([uestion It has all the force of 
a first principlf in the United States, but 
not in international 1 iw 

Monro'via, a seaport of W Africa, the 
capital of the State of Liberia, founded in 
1821, and named after President Monroe 
Pop 13,000 

Mens (mons, Flemish, a thriving 

town of llelginm, capital of the province of 
Hainault, 27 milts i s i- of Tom nay, on the 
9’rouille, here crossed by four bridges It 
was until 1862 one of the strongest for- 
tresses of Europe, but the fortifications were 
then demolished and their site occupied by 
a hne boulevard The principal buildings 
are the late Gothic church of St Waltrude 
(Ste Waudru), built in 1450-1589 , the late 
Gothic town hall, dating from the middle 
of the 15th century, and the Renaissance 
belfry (1662), belonging to the old palace, 
which 18 now a lunatic asylum 9’he manu 
factures consist of linen, woollen, and cotton 
fabnes, firearms, cutlery, soap, &c (’oal is 
extensively mined m the vicinity In 804 
Mons, which occupies the site of one of 
CsBsar’s forts, was made the capital of Hai 
nault by Charlemagne It has figured much 
m history Pop 25,372 

Monseigneur (mon-san-ycur, abbreviated 
Mqi pi MeHse'tqiteurB^ a title of dignity in 
France Under Louis XIV the dauphin 
was styled mon 'ic^q near ^ without any addi 
tion Princes, dukes and peers, archbishops, 
bishops (who adopted the title at the close 
of the 17th century), cardinals, marshals of 
France, presidents of parliament, &c , were 
addressed by this title 
Monsieur (mo 8yeu,abbreviated3f ,pluAl 
Messieurs, abbreviated MM ), used without 
any addition, formerly in Frlnce^esignated 
the king’s eldest brother, though, in address- 
ing him, the title Monseigneur was used The 
last prince so called was the Comte d’ Artois, 
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brother of Louis XVIII In common use it 
answers both to the English sir and Mr , 
and 18 also used before titles 

Mon'soon, the name given to a certain 
modification or disturbance of the regular 
course of the trade winds which takes place 
in the Arabian and Indian seas Between 
the parallels of 10° and 30° south latitude 
the eastern trade-wind blows regularly, but 
from the former parallel northwards the 
course is reversed for half the year, and 
from April to October the wind blows con- 
stantly from the south west During the 
other BIX months of the year the regular 
north east trade wind prevails These two 
alternating winds are the monsoons proper, 
but the name is now commonly given to 
similar alternating winds m any region 
Monster, or Monhi rosh i , a term applied 
in anatomy and physiology to living beings 
which exhibit from birth onwards some im- 
portant abnormal features in stiucture, or 
present notable deviations from the normal 
type of their kind I'he science which in 
vestigates such normal forms is known as 
ternioloijti Monsters present very wide 
variations in the characteis and degrees of 
the malformations, ranging from an almost 
im[)erceptible to an almost total deviation 
from the normal type But there are definite 
types of monstrosities, distinguished by dis 
tinct anatomical characters, just as there are 
detimte types of normal stiucture, and the 
former may be classified by t oiisidermg the 
foetus or embryo The anatomist may at 
once detect all fictitious cases of monstro 
sities by noting that they piesent characters 
perfectly incompatible with any known type 
of abnoimil development Tales of mon 
sters occurring both m man and in beasts 
are met with in the writings of the older 
anatomists and naturalists , but such ac 
counts, if not entirely destitute of truth, 
owe most of their interest to the liberal 
embellishment with which they have been 
recorded Old writers have argued for the 
production of such ideal monsters by the 
intercourse of demons and women, of brutes 
and men, and witchcraft, magic, spell, divine 
vengeance — and, more lately, the effect upon 
the mother’s mind of fnght, terror, dreams, 
— have each and all been credited, but 
equally erroneously, with causing malfor- 
mations and abnormalities in the yet unborn 
child or embryo I’eratology can explain 
moat, if not all malformations, as results of 
abnormal growth or disease These so called 
* freaks of nature* are in truth the results of 
11 


morbid actions and operations in the living 
organism, as well defined, but not yet so wen 
known, as are those of the healthy and normal 
body Among the prominent or primary 
causes in the production of monstrosities in 
the human embryo are the following — De 
ficiencies or deformations in the reproductive 
organs and materials of the father or mother, 
or of both parents, diseases or malpositions 
of the placenta or after birth, or of the bet il 
membranes, retardation m the development 
of the fcjctus itself, arising from pressme, m 
Junes, or actual disease either originating 
from the germ itself or communicated from 
the mother, and the presence of actual or 
potential disease in either or both paients 
Injuries to the mother may also to some 
extent affect the embryo, though most au- 
thorities are doubtful on the point Mai 
formations and monstrosities arc fiequently 
met with in the lower animals, and parti 
cularly in those which are domesticated by 
man In the plant world monstrosities also 
occur 

Mon'strance, or El 1 ,MON 8 J’UA^o^', called 
also ostensot turn or expositor i>umy is the 
sacred vessel in which, in the Roman Oa 
tholic Church, the 
host IS shown to 
the people at bene 
dictions, proces 
siouB, and other so 
lemmties Its use 
probably dates f i om 
the establishment 
of the festival of 
(^orpus Chnsti in 
1264 by Pope Ur 
ban IV The ear- 
liest monstrances 
known date from 
the l-lth century, 
and are made in 
the form of a Go- 
thic tower The 
most common form 
now consists of a chalice footed stand of 
some precious metal, and a circular reposi 
tory, usually a transparent pyx, surrounded 
by sun like rays In the Greek Church the 
monstrance is shaped like a coffin 

Montagnards (mon tan yar), or La Mon 
TAONB, ‘the Mountain,’ a popular name m 
French history, given to the extreme demo 
cratic party in the Convention, because they 
occupied the higher rows of benches in the 
ball where it met The chiefs of ‘ the Moun- 
tam’ were Danton, Marat, and Robespierre, 
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the men who introduced the ‘Rtign of 
Terror ' The Mountain rose to the height 
of its power in June, 1793, and for more 
than a year it was sufficiently formidable 
to stifle all opposition Soon after the fall 
of Robespierre (July 28th 1794) the names 
of * Moiitagnard ’ and ‘Montagne gradu 
ally disappeared from party nomenclature 
A futile attempt was made by the extreme 
party in the National Assembly, after the 
revolution of 1848, to revive the title of 
‘ Mountain ’ 

Mon'tagu,LAi)Y Maiu WoRiiti, famous 
for her brilliant letters, was born in 1689, 
and died m 1762 She was the eldest 
d lughtei of Evelyn Pierrepont, afterwards 
duke of Kingston In 1712 she made a 
runaway match with Mr Edward Woitley 
Montagu, a wealthy Whig scholar, who had 
quarrelled with her father On the acces 
Sion of George I m 1714 Mr Montagu ob 
tamed an oftcial position in London, and 
Lady M iry emerged from the rural seclusion 
in winch she had hitherto spent her life 
Her beauty and elegance and her wit ari<l 
vivacity rapidly gamed lier admiration and 
influence, and she became familiarly ac 
quainted with Addison, Congreve, Pope, and 
other distinguished writers In 1716 Mr 
Montagu was appointed ambassador to the 
Porte, and Lady Mary accompanied him to 
(’onstautinople, where they remained from 
dan 1717 to May 1718 It was during 
this period that Lady Mary’s famous ‘Turk- 
ish Letters’ were written On her leturn 
to England she lesumed her ascendency in 
the gay world of wit and fashion She had, 
however, the misfortune to quarrel with 
Pope, and a long and keen literary war en 
sued, which did honour to neither In 1739, 
for reasons nevei satisfactorily explained, 
Lady Mary left England to spend the re 
mainder of her days on the Continent She 
did so with the full concurrence of her hus 
band, and her subsequent correspondence 
with him betrays neither humiliation nor 
resentment Lady Mary remained abroad, 
living chiefly m Italy, until her husband’s 
death in 1761, but soon after her return to 
England she herself died of cancer m the 
breast Her letters are marked by great 
vivacity and graphic power, together with 
keen ol^ervation and independent judgment 
Lady Mary has another claim to remem 
brance in bei courageous adoption of the 
Turkish practice of inoculation for small 
pox in the case of her own children, and 
for her energy in promoting its introduction 


into England, in the face of a storm of ob 
stinate prejudice 

Montaigne (mon tan', Er pron mon 
tany), Michel Eyquem de, the famous 
I< 1 ench essayist, was born m 1 53 3 at the castle 
of Montaigne, m P^ngord He learned 
Latm coniersationally before he could speak 
1‘rench, and Greek was also an eaily acqui 
sition At the age of six he became a pupil 
at the College de Guienne at Bordeaux, and 
at thirteen be began to study law Little 
18 known of his youth and early manhood 
He was a pailiamcntary counsellor from 
155 4 till 1567, he seems to ha\e seen some 
military service m 1556, he married the 
daughter of a fellow counselloi , and at some 
peiiod was appointed a gentlennu of the 
chamber to the king In 1571, however, 
he retiied to his ancestral ch iteau, and de 
voted himself to peaceful 8tud> and incdita 
tion In 1580 he published the hist two 
books of his Issais, and immediately aftei 
wards set out on a journey through Ger 
many, Switzerland, and Italy to restore his 
health, which had been shattered by the 
attacks of a hereditary disease In 1582 
and 1584 he \v\8 chosen mayor of Bordeaux 
In 1588 he republished his Essais, with the 
addition of a thud book After a last 
visit to Pans (in the course of which he was 
thrown into the Bastille for a shoit tune by 
the Tjeaguers) Montaigne seems to have 
dwelt quietly m his chateau He died of 
quinsy in 1592 Montaigne’s Essais have 
at all times been one of the most popular 
books m the Erench language 1’hey em- 
brace an extraordinaiy vaiiety of topics, 
which are touched upon in a lively enter 
tuning manner, with all the racincss of 
strong native good sense, careless of system 
or regularity Sentences and anecdotes from 
the ancients are interspersed, with his own 
remarks and opinions, and with stones of 
himself in a pleasant strain of egotism, and 
with an occasional license, to which severer 
moralists can with some difficulty reconcile 
themselves His Voyages, a diary of his 
journeys in 1580-82, the MS of which was 
discovered 180 years after his death, were 
published m 1774 There are two English 
translations of the Essais, one by Charles 
Cotton, and an earher one by John Elono 
Montalembert (mon ta lan-bilr), Charles 
Forbes IlENi:, Comte dl (1810-70), French 
pubbcist, politician, historian, ^ynd theolo 
gian, born m London 1810, died at Pans 
1870 His father was a French emigr^, 
afterw'ards a peer of France under the &8- 
12 
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toration , his mother was English Till 181^ 
Montalembert’s education was earned on in 
England) but it was concluded in Pans A t 
the age of twenty he enthusiastically sup 
ported Lamennais and Lacordaire m their 
movement to promote liberty within the 
church, but when L’ Avenir, the organ of 
the movement, was condemned by an en- 
cyclical letter from the pope in August 
1832, he turned his attention elsewhere 
In 1836 he took his seat in the chamber of 
peers, and his eloquence, sinceiity, and 
ability soon made him one of the most in 
fiuential orators in the chamber After the 
revolution of 1848 he was elected a member 
of the National Assembly He was at first 
inclined to support Napoleon III , but was 
soon alienated by the policy of that emperoi 
Failing to be elected in 1857 he spent the 
remainder of his life in writing and travel 
ling Montalembert was an ardent lover 
of liberty, and yet a firm believer in aris 
tocracy and ultramontanism He had a pro 
found admiration for the social and political 
institutions of England Of his very nu- 
merous writings the chief is Ins Monks of 
the West-Les Moines d’Occident depuis 
St Benoit jusqu’k St Bernard (Eng transl 
1861-68) Others are Vie de Ste Elisabeth 
de Hongrie (1836) and L’Avenir Politique 
d’Angleterre (1855) 

Montana (mon ta'na), one of the United 
States, organized as a territory in 1864 out 
of portions of the teintories of Idaho and 
Dakota, admitted as a state in 1 889 It is 
bounded on the north by the British posses 
sions, and its area is about 146,080 sq miles 
The population in 1880 was only 39,159, in 
1890 it was returned at 132,159, about 
18,000 of whom were Indians on reserva 
tions The census returns for 1900 show a 
population of 243,289 The surface of thestate 
IS generally mountainous, the great range 
of the Kocky Mountains extending acioss 
the state, while minor chains occur in dif 
ferent parts The pnncipal rivers are the 
Missoun, the Yellowstone, and Clark’s Fork 
of the Columbia The eastern part of the 
state IS chiefly occupied by dry aud mfertile 
plateaus, but the mountain valleys in the 
west are highly fertile The rainfall is ex 
ceedmgly scanty, and irrigation is almost 
evi^ry where necessary for agriculture, which, 
however, is steadily increasing in extent and 
value The raiding of live stock is also an 
advancing jranch of industry There is 
much excellent grazing land The mineral 
wealth is very great It was the discovery 


of gold and silver m huge quanti tits tliat 
led to the oiigmal settlement of Montana, 
and these metals arc now pioducid to the 
annual values of £1,000,000 and £4,000,000 
respectively Copper and had ire also 
extensively worked, especially the fornur, 
and coal mining is now an impoitant in 
dustiy Among the animals arc the bison 
or buffalo (now neirly extinct), the gii//ly 
bear, the Ro( ky Mountain sheep, the iikkisl, 
and the antelope The pine, hi, and tular 
abound The Northern Paciht Riilway 
crosses the state The capital is Helena 
Monta'nus, the founder of a Christian 
sect, appeared about the middle of the 2<l 
century in Phr>gia, as a new C’hristian pio 
phet, advocating an ascetic code of morals 
and behaviour, fasting, celibacy, and willing 
submission to martyidom He sought to 
establish a community of all true believers 
at Pepii/a in Phrygia, there to await the 
second Advent The M ontamsts were forced 
to withdraw from the C’atholic Church and 
form themselves into a separate sect in 
Phrygia about 180 In North Africa they 
flourished for some time, but by tlie 4th 
century they seem everywhere to have dis- 
appeared 

Montargis (mon tar zhe), a town of 
France, department of Loiret, on the J^oing, 
39 miles i< N E of Orleans It has the le 
mams of a fine castle, a favourite royal resi 
dence before Fontainebleau Montargis has 
manufactures of paper, &c Pop 12,351 
Montauban (mon to ban), chief town of 
the department of Tarn et Garonne, in 
France, is finely situated on the Tarn, 120 
miles s E of Bordeaux Active niaiiufac 
tures of silk, wool, &c , are carried on Mon 
tauban was a stronghold of the Huguenots, 
and the Protestants still maintain an aca 
demy and a theological college Pop 30,603 
Montb^liard (mon ba li ir, Ger Mompd^ 
(lard)t a walled town of France, in the de 
partment of Doubs, 40 miles north east of 
Be 8 an 9 on It is a busy mclustnal town, 
with manufactures of clocks and watches, 
hardware, and textile fabrics Pop 1 0,03 1 
Mont Blanc (that is * White Mountain’), 
the loftiest mountam of Europe, belonging 
to the Pennine chain of the Alps, and rising 
15,781 feet above the sea level, is situated 
on the frontiers of France and Italy, and 
near that of Switzerland Ihe mam por- 
tion of the mountain and the highest summit 
are m France (Haute Savoie) The huge 
mountam mass (30 miles long by 10 miles 
wide) IS almost entirely granitic It has 
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numerous summits, some rounded, some 
sharp (aiguilles) On the bb its face is 
steep, on the N w lateral chains are sent 
off, among ivhich about thirty glaciers are 
counted. The chief are the glaciers Des 
Bossons, Bois, Argentibre, and Mer de Glace 
The summit was first reached m June, 1786, 
by the guide Jacques Balmat 

Montbnson (inon bre s5n), a town of 
France, dep Loire, on the Vizezy Pop. 
6236 

Montcalm (mon-kam), Louis Joseph 
Saint Veban, Marquis di , French general, 
bom in 1712 Having entered the army 
he distinguished himself in several campaigns 
in E irope, and in 1766 was appointed to 
the chief command of the French troops in 
Canada Here he took Fort Ontario 
(Oswego) and Fort William Henry (on Lake 
George), and occupied Ticonderoga (1768), 
but at Quebec in 1769 was completely de- 
feated by Geneial Wolfe on the Heights of 
Abraham, both commanders being mortally 
wounded 

Mont Cems See CentB 
Mont de Marsan (mon de mar sun), a 
town of France, capital of the department 
of Landes, at the junction of the Douze and 
Midou Pop 11,604 
Mont-de-Pi4t^ (moil de pe a ta, m Italian 
Monte (fi PieUl), a name for banks of charity 
which lend money on pledges at a low rate 
of interest, and whose aim is purely philan 
thropio These institutions were established 
to prevent the scandal and abuse of usury, 
and exist in Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Spam, &c In Britain pawnbrokers take 
the place of monts-de pi^t^ 

Mont Dore (mon dor), a village with 
mineral springs and baths m Central France, 
dep Puy de Ddme, situated among the 
mountains known as Monts Dore, highest 
summit Puy deSancy (6100 ft) Pop 1500 
Montebello, a village m N Italy, 25 
miles £ N B from Alessandria, noted for two 
Austrian defeats On June 9th, 1800, the 
victors were the French under Lannes, after- 
wards Duke of Montebello, and on 20th 
May, 1859, the allied troops of France and 
Sardinia under Gen Forey Pop 1717 
Monte Carlo See Monaco 
Monte Casino, a famous Italian Benedic- 
tine monastery near San Germano, on the 
route between Rome and Naples. It was 
founded m 529 by St Benedict on the site 
of an ancient temple of Apollo, to which 
Dante allndes, and which commands a mag- 
nificent prosp^ Xt became renowned for 


its privileges and wealth, and its library nch 
in MSS As a monastery it was dissolved 
in 1 866, but it continues to exist in the form 
of an educational establishment The church 
is magnificent, and contains the remains of 
St Benedict 

Monte Cnsto, a small island 6 miles in cir- 
cumference belonging to Italy, 25 miles s 
of Elba, the seat of a penal colony Dumas 
has given the name of this isle to the hero 
of one of hiB most popular romances 

Montecu'culi, or, more correctly, Monte- 
cu'coLi, Kaimondo, Prince of the Empire, 
and Duke of Melh, military commander, 
born near Modena in 1608, died at Linz 
1680 He entered the Austrian service, and 
served during the Thirty Years’ war with 
great distinction After the Peace of West 
phalia (1648) he visited Sweden and Eng 
land m a diplomatic capacity , and in 1 667 
the emperor sent him to the aid of the King 
of Poland against Rakoezy and the Swedes, 
and next year he assisted the Danes against 
the latter In 1664 he gained a great vie 
tory over the Turks after having driven 
them out of Tiansylvania In 1673 he was 
placed at the he ul of the imperial troops, 
and checked the progress of Louis XI V 
by the capture of Bonn, and by forming a 
junction with the Pimce of Orange in spite 
of Turenne and Cond^ Moiitecuouli’s sub- 
sequent advance into Alsace was repulsed 
by the Prince of Cond^ His last military 
exploit was the siege of Philipsburg 

Montefiore (mon te fi-o'ra), Sir Mobbs, 
Jewish philanthropist and centenarian, was 
bom 24th October 1784, died 28th July 
1885 In 1837 he was chosen shenff of 
London, the same year he was knighted, 
and m 1846 he was made a baronet His 
benevolence to Jews throughout the world 
was unbounded, and he visited Palestine 
seven times, the last when m his 92d year 

Monte'go Bay, a seaport, situated on a 
bay of the same name on the n w coast of 
Jamaica The bay is an open roadstead, 
and IB exposed to storms from the north 
Pop 4651 

Mont^limar (mon-ta li-mar), a town of 
France, dep of Dr6me, at the junction of 
the Roubion and Jabron, formerly a strong- 
hold of the Huguenots Its old castle is 
now used as a prison. It has manufactufes 
of Bilk, hats, leather, &o. Pop 13,351 

Montemayor^ Jorob de,^ Spanish poet, 
bom about 1520, died 1561 It: hit youth 
he was a soldier, but be afterwards entered 
the service of Phihp II as a singer, and 
U 
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accompanied that pnnoe abroad After his 
return he lived in Leon, where he wrote his 
celebrated Diana Enamorada (1542), the 
earliest Spanish pastoral romance 

Hontene'gro (native Tztnaqorn^ Turkish 
Karadaxfh^ all meaning Black Mountain), an 
independent pnncipality in Europe, in the 
north west of Turkey, bounded by Herze- 
govina, Albania, the Adriatic, and Dalmatia 
Area, about 3030 sq miles Ihe surface 
IS everywhere mountainous, being covered 
by an extension of the Dinanc Alps, rising 
to the height of 8850 ft. Theie are, how- 
ever, a few beautiful and verdant plains 
and valleys, in which the soil is tolerably 
fertile The pnncipal river is the Moratcha 
About half of the Lake of Scutari, besides 
several smaller lakes, lies within the Mon 
tenegrin boundary U'he climate is healthy 
Eorests of beech, pine, chestnuts, and other 
valuable timber co\er many of the moun 
tain sides Emit trees of all kinds abound, 
especially in the sheltered valleys, where 
even almonds, vines, and pomegran ites ripen 
Agriculture is in a very rude and inetftcient 
state, though every cultivable piece of land 
IS planted with Indian corn, potatoes, to 
bacco, rye, wheat, cabbages, or some other 
useful plant Sheep, cattle, ind goats are 
reared in great numbers Manufactuics, 
with exception of a coarse woollen stuff, are 
unknown The chief occupations of the 
Montenegrins are agriculture and fishing, 
trade being altogether left to foreigners 
The exports are sheep and cattle, mutton- 
hams, sumach, honey, hides, cheese, butter, 
and other agricultural produce The chief 
towns (in reality little more than villages) 
are Cettinje (2000 inhabitants), the capital, 
Podgoritza (4000 inhabitants), Niksich, and 
the seaports Dulcigno and Antivan The 
Montenegrins are pure Serbs and speak a 
Serbian dialect They are generally of tall 
stature and well proportioned The men 
go at all times fully armed, whatever be the 
occupation m which they are engaged, and all 
between 14 and 50 years of age (estimated 
at 29, 000) are hable to military service In 
religion they are of the Greek Church Edu 
cation, once neglected, is now free and com- 
pulsory Montenegro is nominally a consti- 
tutionid monarchy, with a state council of 
eight members, but the pnnce is practically 
absolute The revenue is estimated at about 
j£60,000 The population amounts to about 
240,000 • 

Montenegro, first appearing as a pnnci- 
pahty under the name of Zeta m the 14th 
15 
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century, was subject to the groat Servian 
kingdom till about 1389 In 1 516 the secu- 
lar pnnce abdicated in favour of the Arch- 
bishop Yavil, who then formed Montenegro 
into a theocratic state, under an autocratic 
vladika or celibate pnnce bishop The 
dignity was inherited through brothers and 
nephews, and after 1697 became hereditary 
m the family of Petrovitch Njegos The 
history of Montenegro for many years is a 
record of deadly struggles with the Turks, 
and of a slowly growing civilization among 
its inhabitants In 1852 Danilo I became 
vladika, but m 1855 he married, tin ew off his 
ecclcsiaHtii il character, assuming tho title 
of Hospodar or prince, and transformed bis 
land into a secular principality, the indepen- 
dence of which was soon recognized by 
Kussia Danilo was assassinated in ISOO, 
and the present prince, Nicolas I Petrovitch, 
liecame Hospodar In 18b 1-62 he engaged 
in a not altogether successful war against 
Turkey, but in 1876 be joined Scrvia and 
m 1877-78 Russia against his hei editary 
foe, with the result that 1900 square miles 
were added to his terntory by the Treaty of 
Berlin 

Montereau (mon to ro), a town of France, 
department of Seme et Marne, at the con 
fiuence of the Yonne and the Seine Pop 
7709 

Monterey (mon te ra'i), capital of the 
state of New Leon, m Mexico, about 1 00 
miles from the Texas frontier Monterey, 
which 18 said to be the most Americanized 
town in Mexico, has a considerable transit 
trade In 1846 it was captured by the 
United States troops under Gen Taylor 
Pop 62,266 

Monte Rosa See Rosa 

Monte-Sant’-Angelo, a town of S Italy, 
28 miles north east of oggia, has a pictu- 
resque castle and numerous churchea Pop 
17,242 

Monte Santo See Athos 

Montespan ( mon-tes pan ), Fban^oisb 
Athsnais, Marchionbsb df, mistress of 
Louis XIV , born m 1641, was the second 
daughter of the Duke of Mortemart, and 
was, in 1663, marned to the Marquis de 
Montespan To the most fasematmg beauty 
she added a natural liveliness and wit, and 
a highly cultivated mind Soon after her 
appearance at court she attracted the king s 
attention, and from 1668 till 1674 she 
shared his favour with Mile de la Yalhbre 
The latter, however, withdrew in 1674, M, 
de Montespan had ^eady been ordered to 
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retire to his estate Mme de Montespan 
bore eight children to the king, four of 
whom med in infancy The others weie 
intrusted to the care of Mme Scarron, after 
wards De Mamtenon. The influence of the 
favourite mistress was often exercised in 
public affairs, and her empire over the king 
continued until about 1679, when a growing 
attachment to Mme de Mamtenon finally 
estranged his affections from Mme de Mon 
tespan She rarely appeared at court after 
1685, and in 1691 she entirely quitted it 
Her last years were devoted to religious 
exercises, acts of benevolence, and penitence 
Montesquieu (mon tes kycu), Charlks 
Louis de Seconoat, Baron db ia BRfenK 
ET DE, born 1689 at the chateau of La Bride, 
near Bordeaux, died at Pans 1755 He 
studied law, m 1714 became a counsellor of 
the parliament of Bordeaux, and in 1716, 
on the death of his uncle, parliamentary 
president and Baron de Monte8(|uieu The 
Lettres Persanes, the first of the three great 
works on which his fame principally rests, 
appeared in 1721 Purporting to consist 
of the correspondence of two Persians travel 
ling in Fiance, this book is a lively satire 
upon the manners and customs, and the 
political and ecclesiastical institutions of 
the author’s age and country Other works 
of less importance follow^, and in 1728 
Montesquieu was admitted to the French 
Academy He gave up his president’s ottice 
in 1726, and then visited Germany, Hun 
gary, Italy, Holland, and England In 
England he stayed foi eighteen months, and 
imbibed a deep admiration for its social and 
political institutions He returned to France 
in 1 731, and m 1 73 4 he published his Considd 
rations sur les Causes de la Grandeur et la 
Decadence des Romains In 1 7 4 8 L’ Kspnt 

des Lois, the result of twenty years of 
labour, was published, and at once placed 
its author among the greatest writers of his 
country The scope of the woilc is {lerliapB 
best indicated by the sub title of the original 
edition, which describes it as a treatise on 
the relation which ought to exist between 
the laws and the constitution, manners, cli* 
mate, religion, commeice, &c , of each coun- 
try Among his lesser works are Dia- 
logue de Sylla et d’Eucrate, Le Voyage 
de Paphos, ISssai sur le GoOt (unfinished), 
Arsace et Ism^nie (probably a work of his 
youth), Lettres Familihres, &c 
Montevid'eo, capital of Uruguay, is situ- 
ated on a small peninsula on the north coast 
of the estuary of the La Plata, 130 miles 


east-south east of Buenos Ayres Monte 
video 18 one of the best built towns m 
South Amenca, and enjoys one of the finest 
climates The principal buildings are the 
cathedral, the town house, the Solis opera 
house, the custom house, exchange, 
There is a university with 60 professors and 
nearly 700 students The commercial de 
velopment of Montevideo, considerable as it 
18 , has been much retarded by the shallow- 
ness of its long neglected harboui A com 
pany is now engaged in excavating a port 
to admit vessels of 25 ft draught Ex 
tensive dry docks have also been recently 
constructed Over 60 per cent of the ton- 
nage entering and clearing at Montevideo 
18 British The chief exports are wool, 
hides, tallow, dned beef, and extiacts of 
flesh I'he chief i!n[>orts are British cot- 
tons, woollens, hardware, and other manu 
factured articles Montevideo sends out 
above half the whole exports of Uruguay, 
and receives all but a small fraction of the 
imports Pop 250,000, one third of whom 
ire foreigners 

Montezu'ma, Aztek emperor of Mexico 
when Cortez invaded the country in 1519 
Influenced by an ancient prophecy, he at 
first welcomed the Spaniards, but when be 
discovered that they were no supernatural 
beings, he secretly took measures for their 
destruction Cortez on learning this seized 
Montezuma, and compelled him to recognize 
the supremacy of Spain I’he Azteks iin 
mediately rose in revolt, and refused to be 
quieted by the appearance of Montezuma. 
While urging them to submission he was 
struck on the temple with a stone and fell 
to the ground Cut to the heart by his 
humiliation, he refused all iiounshmerit, tore 
oHf his bandages, and soon after expired 

Montfort, Simon df, Earl of Leicester, 
famous in the constitutional history of Eng 
land, was born m France between J 1 95 and 
1200 He was the youngest son of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of lieicester, the scourge 
of the Albigenses ’ He won the favour of 
Heniy III , and married Eleanor, countess 
dowager of Pembroke, and sister of the kin^*^ 
From 1248 till 1252 he acted as the king s 
‘locum tenens’ m Gascony, but complaints 
of hia despotic rule led to a trial before the 
lords, which resulted in his acquittal Md 
a violent, though temporary, quarrel with 
Henry De Montfort withdrew to France, 
where he declined the important ofiSoe of 
high steward, and on his return to England 
m 1254 took a prominent part in the disputes 
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between the crown and the barons, giving 
proof, however, of broader constitutional 
principles than the other great barons, who 
thought merely of the privileges of their own 
order He was conspicuous among those 
who extorted the Provisions of Oxford from 
the king m the ‘Mad Parliament' in 1258, 
and he was the leader of the barons in the 
BO called ‘Barons’ War’ that followed In 
1264 he agreed to submit the question of 
the king’s nght to repudiate the Provisions 
to I^ouis XI of France, but when the lat 
ter, by the Mise of Amiens, decided m 
favour of Henry, He Montfort refused to 
be bound by the decision Both sides took 
up arms, and at the battle of Lewes (May 
14th, 1204) the kmg was defeated and taken 
pnsoner The Mise of Lewes, to which 
Henry III agreed, contained the outlines 
of a new constitution, in which the principle 
of representative government was recog 
nized, but this principle was earned a step 
farther in the famous parliament of He 
Montfort, which was summoned to meet at 
Westminster on January 20th, 1266 The 
distinctive feature of the new parliament 
was the fact that, for the first time, writs 
were issued for the election of members 
from cities and boroughs as well as from 
the counties For this reason Simon He 
Montfort 18 sometimes spoken of as the ‘foun- 
der of the House of C'ommons,’ though the 
regular representation of cities and boroughs 
in parliament did not really begin till 1296 
The king accepted the constitution on Feb 
14th 1265, but Pnnee Edward and the 
Mortimers raised the standard of revolt 
At tbe battle of Evesham (Aug 4th, 1266) 
He Montfort was defeated and slain. His 
memory was long revered by the people as 
a martyr for the popular liberty See also 
England {History) and Henrg III 
Montgolfier, Joseph Michei. (1740-1810) 
and Jacques Etienne (1745-1799), joint- 
inventors of the balloon, were born at Vida 
Ion Ifes-Annonay, m the department of Ar- 
d^cbe, in France Their first balloon, in- 
flated with rarefied atmosphenc air, ascended 
from Annonay m 1782, and the invention 
soon brought them fame and honours 
Joseph was also the inventor of the water 
ram See AeronoMtics 
Montgom'ery, or Montgomeryshire, an 
inland county in North Wales, has an area 
of 495,082 acres, consisting mostly of wild, 
sterile mountains, varying from 
lOQO to 2000 feet in height It contains, 
however, some fine and fertile valleys, the 
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most extensive and fruitful of wlm h is that 
of the Severn, tbe principal river The 
county IS almost entirely o<(upitd by the 
slate rocks which overspread so 1 irge a 
portion of Wales Lead anti /me are pro- 
cured, and also some copper The culti 
vation of the soil is earned on chiefly in 
the narrow valleys, and on the east side 
of the county, bordering on Salop Wheat 
and oats are the principal crops, and orch 
ards and gardens are numerous on the cast 
side of the county In the billy tbstruts 
cattle and great numbers of small and b irdy 
ponies, commonly called are i eared 

Flannels are m umfactured, as are also a 
kind of cottons called ‘ Welsh plains ’ 
Montgomery is the county town, but the 
largest town is Welshpool The county 
sends a member to parliament Pop 54,892 
— Moni&omery, the county town, a mere 
village, belongs to the Montgomery district 
of boroughs, vvhicb includes Ijlanfyllin, 
Llanidloes, M achy nlleth, Mon tgom ery , Ne w 
ton, and Welshpool Pop 1089 
Montgomery, a city of the United States, 
capital of Alabama^ on the left bank of tbe 
navigable Alabama river The principal 
buil^ngs are the state capitol, the United 
States court house, and a number of churches 
Montgomery contains several foundries, flour 
and oil mills, and a cotton factoiy, and 
cames on an extensive trade Pop 80,346 
Montgomery, Alexander, a Scottish 
poet who flounshed dunng the latter half 
of the 16th century, was born at Ha/el- 
head Castle in Ayrshire He seems to 
have experienced the fluctuating foitune 
of a courtier, at first in the service of the 
regent Morton, and afterwards in that of 
James VI , who granted him a pension 
He died probably between 1605 and 1610 
His principal poem, the allegoiy of the 
Cherry and the Slae, was first published in 
1597 Many of bis sonnets and miscel 
laneous pieces, some of which have considei 
able ment, were wntten much earlier and 
circulated m manusenpt 
Montgomery, James, the ‘Christian Poet,’ 
was bom m 1771 at Irvine, Ayrshire, where 
his father was a Moravian preacher, died at 
Sheffaeld 1854 He was educated at the 
Moravian school of Fulneck, near Leeds, 
and m 1792 became editor of the Sheffield 
Ins, a liberal dissenting paper, a post which 
he held till 1825 He was twice impnsoned 
(1795-96) for political offences in his news 
paper, and in 17^17 he published his first 
volume of poems, under the name of Prison 
162 
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Amufjements In 1806 appeared hw Wan- 
derer in Hwit/erland, the first effort of his 
which gained the approbation of the public, 
though severely handled by the Edin)>uigh 
Review It was followed m 1800 by the 
West Indies, m 1 81 d by 'J he World before 
the Flood, m 1819 by Greenland, a nns 
•lonary poem, and in 1827 by The Pelican 
Island, perhaps his best work He also 
wrote a number of hymns and other Hinall 

} )iet(s, which were published along with his 
ongoi poems The beauty and pathos of 
these shelter po( rris iic pc rha]»s the author s 
best claim to be rcnicmbficd, though his 
longer wo»’ks also contain many fine ckstiip 
tivi passages, and aie not wanting in poetic 
])Owcr and grace Montgomc ry’a later yt ars, 
duiing which he tn)oycd a pension of JtlhO, 
weio spent in literary, religious, and char- 
itable 1 ibours 

Montgomery, llonEur a807~h''d a pro- 
lific vcisifier, IS chiefly famous hr having 
been mere lie Hsly ridiculed by Lord Macau 
lav in the Ldmluirgh Ihnlew He was liorn 
at R ith ill 1807, and having tak< n orders m 
the (duireh of hngland, ofhouted at J*ercy 
Sticct chapel in London till his death m 
with an interval of four years as 
pastor of St Judos Lpiscopal chapel m 
(ilfiHgow His chief works, which amply 
justify Macaulay s stne tures, though h irdly 
then tone, aie The Omnipiesence of the 
Leity (1828), Sitan (18 JO), whence his 
subinpiet of ‘Satan Montgomery,’ and 1’he 
Messiali 

Month, a period of tune dernecl from 
the motion of tlie moon, generally one of 
the 12 paits of the eakiidai year The 
calendar months ha\e fiom 28 to dl days 
each, Fehiuary haiiiig 2>'', Apiil, Jum, Sep 
tomber, and No\eml)er JO, the lest 31 
Month ougmall> meant tlie tune of one I'e 
volution of the moon, but as that may be 
deternnnod in lefeieiicc to several celestial 
objec ta there aie several lunar peiiods known 
by distinctive names Thus the 
month 18 a revolution of the moon from 
perigee to perigee, a\trage 27 days 13 hrs 
18 imn 37 4 sec , the i>idtrml viQuth, the 
interval between two successive coiijunc 
tious of the moon with the same fixed star, 
average 27 days 7 hrs 4J miu 11 sec., 
the synodtealj or proper lunar mouthy the 
time that elapses between new moon and 
new moon, average 29 days 12 hrs. 44 min 
2 9 see The solar month is the twelfth 
part of one solar year, or 30 days 10 hrs 
%9 mm 6 seci 


Monti, ViNCEKZO, Itahan poet, bom in 
17''»4, died 1827 Educated at laenza and 
Ferrara^ m 1778 be went to Borne, where 
he wrote two trageches— Anstodemo and 
Galeottc) Manfredi- the splendid style of 
winch was admired, although the plots were 
thought too trigic, and dramatic action was 
wanting The murder of the French am- 
basKador liasseville at Rome in 1793 gave 
occasion to his fiercely anti republican [loem 
Rassvilliana, in which ho closely imitates 
Dante Subscfiiientlv Napoleon appointed 
him secietiry of the directory of the ( 'isal 
jiinc itopuldie in Milan ami finally histono 
grtphei of the kingdom of Italy Tn this 
last named capacity the poet published m 
Napoleons honour liis Bardo della Selva 
Ntra, which, however, wis received with 
disapprobation Monti also published a 
third drama, (’aio (iracco, anp translated 
Homers Iliad He died in 1827 at Milan 

MontiUa (mon tel'ya), a town in Spain, 
prov of (’orciova, produces a fine variety of 
sherry, dry and rather bitter, variously 
known as Montilla and Amontillado Pop 
13,207, 

Montlu^ou (mon lu son), a town in France, 
department of Allier, on the ( 'her, 40 miles 
8 w of Moulms, was a stiong fortress diir 
mg the middle ages Ihirtions of the walls 
and towers still remain The castle, on a 
height above the river, d it( s from the 16th 
nml Ihth centunes The manufactures are 
plate glass, iron, cutlery, ho Pop 36,062 

Montmoren cy, a small river of Canada, 
whith rises in Snow Lake, jirov tif (Quebec, 
(lows south, and joins the St l^awience 8 
miles below (.Quebec Near its moutli ire the 
I alls of M ontinorency , w Inch hav e a breadth 
of about 50 feet, and a perpendiculir de- 
scent of 242 feet 

Montmorency (mon mo r m si), the name 
of a noble family of I ranee and the Ne 
thei lands, derived from the village of Mont 
moieney near Pans t)ne of its most dis- 
tinguished niembere w as An Di. Mont- 
MoiuiNCY, hrst duke of Montmorency, 
Constable of 1 ranee, and a distinguished 
eneral, bom in 14<^2 He distinguished 
imself at the battle of Marignano m 1615, 
and for Ins valour at Bicocca m 1522 was 
made marshal He was taken pnsoiiei along 
with Francis 1 at the battle of Pavi^m 
1626, but was soon after ransomed In 
1530 he defeated Charles V Francis I 
conferred on him the dignity «f Constable 
in 1538, In 1651 he was made a duke In 
1557 he lost the battle of St (Quentin agamit 
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Philip II of Spam, and was taken prisoner, 
but he regained his freedom by the Peace 
of Cateau Cambr^is m 1559 UnderCharles 
IX he joined the I)uke of Guise and Mar 
sha) St Andr^ in forming the famous trium- 
virate against Condc and the Huguenots 
At the battle of Dreux in 15b2 Montmorency 
was made pnsoner by the Huguenots, on 
the renewal of the civil war he gamed a 
decisive victory over them at St Denis, 
Is o\ ember 10, 1567, though the following 
day he died of his wounds His grandson, 
Duke Hinry II , born in was m his 
eighteenth year created Admiinl of France 
He fought successfully against the Hugue 
nets and Spaniards, and was made a mar- 


wars The edict of IVIontpellier (Oct 20, 
1622) granted the free exoicise of their 
religion to Protestants, and confirmed the 
Edict of Nantes Pop (1901), 76 364 
Mont Perdu, 11,057 feet, the fourth high 
est summit of the I^yrenees, rises on Spanish 
territory, about 100 miles k of the Bay of 
Biscay, and 50 miles s E. of Pau 
Montreal, the largest city and the com 
mercial capital of the Dominion of Canady 
IS situated on an island of the same name, 
formed by the mouths of the Ottawa, whore, 
after a course of 750 miles, it debouches into 
the St Liwience It is built upon the left 
or noitherri bank of the St Lawieuce, and 
18 situated 180 miles »w of Quebec and 


shal, but having joined Gaston, 
duke of Orleans, in rebellion 
against the influence of Riche 
lieu, he was taken prisonei at 
the battle of Castehnudary, and 
executed at Toulouse as a traitor 
1111632 

Monto'ro, a tow n of Spam m 
Andalusia, 27 milts north east 
of Cordova is situated on the 
Guadalquivir, which is here 
crossed by a handsome bndgt of 
the 16th century Pop 13,29} 

Montpellier ( mon pel }! ), 
chi( f tow n of the department of 
Hcrault, m France, is situated 
m a pictures(|ue region, on the 
Le/, about (> miles north of the 
Mediterranean and 80 miles 
w N w of Marseilles It is one 
of the handsomest towns of the 
south of I ranee Among its note- 
worthy features are the Peyrou, a 
splendid promenade, on which w 
the so called Chateau d Kau, at 
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the termination of a noble aqueduct, the cita 
del , the cathedral , the Palais de J ustice , and 
the Porte de Peyrou, a triumphal arch of the 
Done order Montpellier is well equipped 
with educational and other institutions, and 
since the 12th century has been famous for 
its school of medicine, said to have been 
founded by Arab physicians dnven out of 
Spam There are also ^faculties’ of law, 
science, and literature, and a public library 
of 100,000 vols The botanical garden, be- 
gun under Henn IV , is the oldest in I ranee 
Montpellier manufactures cottons, candles, 
soap, verdigns, chemicals, Ac It carries on 
an active trtde, Cette serving as its harbour 
Montpellier was a stronghold of the Hu- 
guenots, and suffered much in the religious 
19 


985 miles by nver from the Atlantic Ocean 
Behind the town rises the Mount Royal 
(Mont Beal), from which it denves its 
name, and which is reserved as a public 
park Situated at the junction of the in 
land and the ocean navigation, it has a 
harbour with three miles of wharfage acces 
sible to steamers of the deepest draught, 
an<i at present it is being greatly improved 
and extended There are numerous hues of 
steam ships which have their Canadian bead- 
quarters at Montreal It is also the chief 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
the eastern terminus of the Canadian Paciho 
Railway The city, which is one of the 
most attractive in Canada, contains many 
handsome public buildings, and is divided 
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into distinctly marked English and French 
quarters The chief public buildings are 
the couit-house, the barracks, l^ionsecours 
Market, custom house, city hall, Ac , and 
the principal churches are St l*eter’s Catbe 
dral, constructed on the model of St Peter’s 
at Rome, the church of Notre Dame (lai^e 
enough to accommodate 1 0,000 persona), St 
Patrick’s, ( hrist Church C’athedral, St An 
drew’s, St Paul’s, &c M'Gill University, 
Presbyterian College, Wesleyan Theological 
(’ollege. Congregational (’ollegc, Anglican 
Diocesan College, Bishop’s (^dlege and Uni 
▼ersity, the Montreal School of Medicine 
and Surgery, are the leading Protestant 
educational institutions, those of the R 
(‘atholirs comprise Laval University, St 
Mary’s (’ollege, Montreal C’olleg^ Hoche 
laga ( Vmvont, Ac There are sevc r il libra 
nes bedsides those of the above institutions, 
a natural history society with museum, an 
art association, musical societies, &e 'I’he 
exports are chiefly the products of the 
country, such as grain, Hour, cheese, lumber, 
&c, and there is a large trade in fuis The 
principal imports are cottons, woolhns, and 
silks, iron and hardware , and tea and sugar 
Among the industrial establishments of 
Montreal are iron foundries, distilleries, 
breweries sugar refineries, soap and candle 
works, and there are manufactures of cotton, 
Bilk, boots and shoes, pajier, carpets, tobacco, 
hardware, edge tools, Hoor cloth, carnages, 
Ac 'J he rand 'J’runk Railway, which con 
nects the railways of Canada with those c»f 
the United States, crosses the St Lawrence 
at Montreal by the great Victoria Bridge 
(formerly tubular), 9184 feet in length, con 
structed in 1 864->5Q Montreal was founded, 
under the name of Villemarie, in 104 2, on the 
site of the Algonquin v illagc Dochelaga It 
came into tlu hands of the English ni 1760, 
when it was ialven from the h rencli by Gen 
Amherst It was the seit of government 
of Lower Canada until 1849, in which year 
it was superseded by (Quebec Montreal re 
turns three members to the Canadian House 
of Commons, and three also to the provin- 
cial legislature The population in 1881 was 
140,747, but since then several important 
inunicip^ities have been annexed to the 
city Pop in 1891, 216,650, in 1901, 
206,826, of whom the majority are Roman 
Catholics and of French origin 
Montreal, an island of Canada, m the 
nver St Lawrence, at the confluence of 
Gttawa River, 82 miles long, and 10]r broad, 
contaming the city of Montreal, The sur- 


face is generally level (with the exception 
of Mount Royal), and the soil is for the 
most part fertile and well cultivated 
Montrose^ a seaport town in Forfarshire, 
Scotland, is situated 60 miles ^ k of Eciin 
burgh, at the mouth of the South Lsk, 
which widens out into a shallow’^ expanse be 
hind the town, known as Montrose Basin 
The river is crossed by a suspension bmlge, 
and by a railway bridge Between the town 
and the sea are extensive ‘Imks Montrose 
18 a well built and fairly prosperous pro\ in 
cial tf>wn, with the usual public buildings 
and institutions, me hiding two public libra 
nes (one with 19,000 \ol8) and one of the 
largest pansh churches in Scotland Ihe 
pnncipal employment is flax spuming, em 
ploying about 2000 hands Ship building is 
also earned on, and there are extensive saw- 
mills The foreign trade, which is largely 
in timber, flax, Ac, is chiefly with the 
Bdtic and (Canada Montrose is also the 
centre of a fishery distnct It is one of 
tlie Montnise district of burghs, which 
includes Arbroath, l^rechin, Forfar, and 
Bervic Pop (1901), 12,401 
Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of 
(1612-1650), son of the 4th earl of Mon- 
trose, was born at Montrose in 1612, studied 
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at St Andrews, and afterwards made a 
prolonged stay on the (’ontinent In 1637 
Montrose jomed the covenanters in their 
resistance to episcopacy, and was senV to 
crush the opposition to the popular cause 
which arose in and around Aberdeen In 
1639 he was one of the leaders who were 
appointed to confer with Charles I , after 
which he went over to the royalist side, 
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wjis created a marquis, and made com man 
der of the royal forces in Scotland With 
an army partly composed of Irish and High 
landera he gained in rapid succession the 
battles of Tippermuir and Bridge of Dee 
(1014), Inverlochy, Auldearn, Alford, and 
Kilsyth (1615) Deserted by his Highlaii 
ilers, however, he was defeated at Bhilip 
haugh by Leslie, and fled to Norway m 
T o4 0 In M arch 1050 he n^tumed, landing 
lu Orkney \vith a small body of followers 
J le failed, however, in rinsing an army, and 
a month later was surpnstd and captured 
in Iltws shire, and was conveyed to Edm 
biiigh, where he was hanged and quarteied 
21sb May, IboO 

Montserrat, one of the British West 
Indies, belonging to the l^eeward group, 
lies al^ut 30 miles N iv of Antigua, and 
has an area of 32 squaie miles, mostly 
mountainous and barton I'he principal 
exports are sugar and lime juice Its only 
town IS Plymouth Montseirat was dis 
covere<l by Oohmibusm 1401, and was oolo 
nized by the British in 1032 Pop 12,072, 
of whom not inoio than 200 uo whites 
Monza, a town iii N Italy, 10 iiiilos 
\ N K of Milan, IS situatul on the Lam bio, 
which 18 hert crossed l)y thice bridges I'lie 
town IS of great uitiquity The cathedral 
(Lombard (vothu) of ht Jolin the Ba{>tist 
was elected in the 1 1th century Among 
Its relics and rich art treasures is thi ancit iii 
iron crown of Lombardy I’he Broletto, or 
town hall, dates from the 13th century 
Pop 17 077 
Moodkee See Mndh t 
Mooltan 8te Multan 
Moon, Thf, one of the secondary planets 
and the satellite of the earth, revolves round 
the latter in an elliptic (almost circular) 
orbit, m one sidereal month (see Months at 
a mean distance of 238,818 miles, her great 
est and least distances being 252,948 and 
‘221,693 miles Her mean diameter is 2159 
miles Her surface is about ^ (14,600,000 
square miles) of that of the earth, her volume 
4 ^ , her mass about and her mean density 
a little more than 4 A mass weighing 1 lb 
on the earth’s surface would weigh about 
2 64 OZ 8 on the moon’s surface For e\ ery 
revolution m her orbit, the moon rotates 
Dixie on her axis, so that the same portion 
of her surface is constantly turned towards 
the earth , but m virtue of an apparent os 
dilatory motion, known as libration (which 
aee), about f of her surface is presented at 
one time or another to terrestrial observers 
21 


If the moon’s oibit were in the piano of the 
echptic, solar and lunai eclipses would occur 
monthly Her orbit is, howe\ er, inclined 5* 
8' 48^' to the ecliptic, so that her meridian al- 
titude has a range of 57”, and she occults m 
course of time every sbai within 5“ 24' 30" of 
the ecliptic An eclipse of the moon occiiis 
when she passes into the earth’s shadow, 
when she prevents the sun being seen there 
18 an eclipse of the sun (See Eclipse ) The 
changes in the appearance of the moon, de 
scribed by the words waxing and waning, are 
known as phase>< The foui chief phases, oc- 
curring at intervals of 90“ in the lunar orbit, 
are New Moon, when she is between the 
earth and sun (i c in conjunction with the 
sun), and so turns an uniUummatcd side 
to the earth, First (Quarter, when one half 
of her illuminated disc (/ e one quarter of 
tlie entire lunar suiface) is visible, Full 
Moon, when her whole illuiriinatcd disc is 
picsented to the earth, and Last t^iarter, 
when once more only half of her disc is 
visibly illuminated Between now moon 
and full moon the moon is said to ivax, on 
the lest of her course she nmus When 
xiioic than a semicircle is visible she is said 
to l»e tfihbous, when now or full she is said 
to be in her On the visible por- 

tion of the lunar surface thcie is eithCr no 
atmosphere or an exceedingly rare one, and 
IK » ti at t s of organic life h we been oliserv cd 
As t uli portion is alternately in sunlight 
and in shade for a foitnight at a tune, and 
as no atmosphere has been detected, it is 
conjectured that the lunar extremes of heat 
and cold far exceed the greatest tcirestnal 
extiemes The surface of the moou is 
uiuiily occupied by mountains, most of 
which are named after eminent scientific 
men They are sometimes detach e<l as pre 
cipitous peaks, more frequently they form 
vast continuous ranges, but the most preva 
lent form is that of crater mountains, some 
times 8 to 10 miles m diameter, and giv- 
ing evident traces of volcanic action Cer- 
tain crater like formations, which have still 
greater diameters, are generally spoken of 
as * walled plains’ Larger still are the 
‘gray plains,’ which were at one time 
taken for seas, before tbc absence of water 
from the lunar surface was demonstrated 
They may possibly be the floors of old 
seas Some of the mountains have been esti 
mated to be over 24,000 feet in height, 
from observation of their shadows Very 
peculiar ridges of comparatively small ele- 
vation extend for great distances, connect; 
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(nf different rang^ee or cratera The io< 
called ‘nllea’ or ‘clefts' are huge straight 
furrows of great length (18 to 90 miles), 
now generally believed to be caused by 
cracks m a shnnking surface ITiere are 
also valleys of Vanous sizes, and ‘faults' or 
closed cracks, sometimes of considerable 
length In reading descriptions of the visible 
peculiarities of the moon, it should be re- 
membered that the highest tekscopic power 
yet applied to that planet is only equivalent 
to bringing it within about 40 miles of the 
naked eye The attraction of the sun for 
the earth and the moon tends to diminish 
thcir mutual action When the moon is at 
new oi full (in syzygies) the mutu il attrac 
tion of the e irth and moon is lessened by 
the sun more than usual, whereas it eauses 
a small ueiease m the niutual aoti<> i wlun 
the moon is m quadrature (wlu n the Ime 
from the earth to the moon is at right 
angles to the line from the eaith to the 
sun), again, the sun extrts a duett tan 
gential aoteleiition on the moon whith is 
positive {oi towards the sun) whtu the moon 
18 nearer the sun than flie earth, and nega 
ti\e when the moon is fuither awiy than 
the earth, these two produce what is called 
tlie niooti’n lariatiou^ which, on the whole, 
18 such that m each lunation the moon’s 
veloiity 18 gieitest when she is in sy/ygies 
and least when nearly in tiuadratuie For 
the influence of the moon on tides see Tnht 
Moon, MoLNiAiN«t OF THE, the name 
given, on the authority of IHoltiuy, who 
thus designates the range m which ht places 
the sources of the Nile, to a chain of moun 
tains long suiqiosed to extend acioss the 
whole African continent at its bioadest 
part In reality no such range exists, 
though there arc numerous different moun 
tain systems m that e\tcnsi\e legion 
Moonstone See Adulana 
Moore, John, M D , novelist and miscel 
laneous wnter, was born at Stirling in 1730, 
and studied medicine at Glasgow ITiiieersity 
He spent some time in the Netherlands, 
became bouse surgeon to the Biitish am 
bassador at Paris, afterwards practised in 
Glasgow, where he received the degiee of 
MB , and from 1772-1778 was tiavelhug 

« an to the ninth Duke of Hamilton 
sn settled in London, but in 1792 
accompanied Lord Lauderdale to Paris He 
died at Richmond, in Surrey, m 1802 His 
best known work is his novel of Zeluco 
(1789), which exerted a considerable influ- 
ence over Byron Dr Moore wrote two 


other novels and several volumes of otiser- 
vations made dunng bis travels 
Moore, Sir John, a celebrated British 
general, the son of the preceding, was born at 
Glasgow in 1761, killed at Corunna in 1809 
Having obtained an ensign’s commission 
m the 51 st Regiment, he served at Minorca, 
m the American war, os brigadier geiiei U 
in the West Indies (1 795), in Irel tiid during 
the Kbcllioii of 1798, in Holland in 1790, 
and m Figypt in 1801, where he \vas be 
\erely wounded in the battle which cost Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie his life Moore wis 
now regal derl as the greatest li\ing British 
general, and m 1805 he was knighted In 
1 808 he w is appointed commander-in chief 
of the British army in Portugal to trperate 
aguust N ipoleon He wlv iiictd to SiU 
m irica m spite of thf grav cst diHic ulties, 
but was hiially compelled to letieat to 
(’orunru, a distame of 200 miles, in face of 
i supcrioi force 'J’his be accomplished in 
a rnasteily inaniicr, but the absenct of the 
fleet to receive his aimv foue<l him to a 
b ittle against Marsh il Soulfc in w Inch JSIooic 
fell, mortally wounded, lu the hour of vic- 
toiy (loth Tan 1809) 

Moore, Tiiomah, the nation il poet of Ire- 
land, was born m 1779 in Dublin, where his 
father was agroccr, died near Devizes in 1852 
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From Trinity College, Dublm, bt" passed in 
1799 to the Middle Temple m London, nomi- 
nally tostudy law , but he almost immediately 
formed a connection with the fashionable 
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iind hterary society of which he was so long 
an ornament, and m 1800 he was permitted 
to dedicate his Translation of the Odes of 
Anacreon to the Prince of Wales His 
next venture, the Poetical Works of the 
late Thomas Little, though partly written 
m a licentious vein, which he afterwards 
regretted, increased his reputation and m 
1 803 Lord Moira obtained for him the office 
of registrar of the admiralty court at Her 
muda Moore went out, but almost iminc 
diately appointed a deputy, and returned to 
Lngland vui the Tainted Htatfsand Canada, 
and in 1 <S()6 published his Odes and Kpistles 
U’he severe castigation of this wank by 
Prancis Jeffrey in the Ldiriburgh Keview 
led to a hostile meeting between the critic 
and the author, but the duel was interrupted 
b) the authorities before a shot was fired 
An allusion m English Bards and Htotch 
Ilcviewers, by Lord Byron, to i malicious 
repoit tint the pistols on this occasion ha<i 
been loaded only with powder, also pre> 
diiced a challenge from Moore, but matters 
were afterwiirds [leateably arranged Both 
Jeffreys and Byron wcreaubse(piently among 
the warmest friends of Menin* In 18U7 
Moore agited to write words for a number 
of Insh national airs, arranged by Hir lohn 
Stevenson In these Insh Me lodies, which 
were not hniahed till 1834, he found the 
work f(tr whub bis genius was petuharly 
fatted, and it is on them that his pexetie 
reputation will mainly rest With The 
Intercepted lietters, or the Twopenny Post 
Bag, by Thomas Brown the \ oiuiger (1812), 
Moore enteied upon the field of jKiliticil 
and social satire, in which his wit and play- 
fulness found good account, other works of 
this kind are the Judge Family In Pans 
(1818^, Rhymes on the Road (1821), Me- 
moirs of Captain Rock (1824), &c His 
most ambitious work, the gorgeous Eastern 
romance of Lalla Kookh, was published in 
1817, and brought its author £3000, but 
two 7 3 irs later he was compelled to retire 
to France in order to avoid arrest for a 
debt of £6000, afterwards reduced to abcnit 
£1000, for which the dishonesty of his 
deputy at Bermuda had rendered him liable 
He returned to England in 1822, with the 
po^m The Loves of the Angels, and ul 
timately succeeded in paying the debt by 
bis hterary exertions The Life of Sheridan 
was produced in 1825, and The Epicurean, 
a prose romance, in 1827 Next came the 
Life of Lord Byron, for which he received 
nearly £6000, and the Life of Lord Edward 
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Fitvgerald His remaining works include 
The Summer F6te, a poem, Travels of an 
Insh Gentleman in search of a Religion, a 
serious apology for Roman Catholicism, and 
(in 1834) a History of Ireland for I Gard- 
ner’s Cyclopjedia, an uncongenial task woik, 
never finished He wrote little after this 
From 1836 he had enjoyed a pension of 
£300, and in 1860 his wife, whom hi hail 
married in 3811, received an additional 
annual grant of £100 Moore’s irouinal and 
Correhpondenct was published by his friend 
Lord John Russell in 3862 66 
Moor fowl See Orousr 
Moor>hen, or Gallinulk See OnUinulc 
Moorish Architecture, is that form of 
Saracenic architecture which was developed 
by the Moslem concjnerors of Sjiain in build 
mg their mosi^ues and palaces Its mam 
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eharacteristics are — the horseshoe arch, 
vaned by the trefoil, cinquefoil, and other 
forms of arch, profuse decoration of mte- 
nors by elaborately designed arabesques in 
low relief, ennehed by colours and gildmg, 
as well as by geometrical designs worked m 
mosaics of glared tiles, the slenderness of 
the columns m proportiou to the supported 
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weighty and the cunoue stalactitic pendon- 
tive8 by which the transition is effected 
from the rectangular ground plan to the 
arched or domed roof An important speci 
men of this style is the mosciue of Cordova, 
now the cathedral, which was begun by 
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Caliph Abdelllahmin (78b ad), com 
pleted by his son, and subsequently much 
altered It consisted originally of eleven 
aisles, and the eight aisles whuh were afttr 
wards added (b7b-l()01) made it one of the 
largest buildings in Euiope, but the effect of 
its great extent, 420 feet by 375, is marred 
by its height, which is only about 30 feet 
to the roof Another notable specimen of 
Moorish architecture is the (iiralda or 
cathedral tower of Seville It is supposed 
to have been built by Abd Yusdf Yakdb 
(1171 A D ) as a tower of victory, and was 
used by the Moslems as a minaret or mued* 
dm tower The base is a square of about 
^0 feet, from which the tower rises straight 
for 185 feet, and is now crowned by a bel- 
fry added in the 16th century The lower 
part of this tower is nearly plain, but from 
about one third of its height upwards it is 
enriched by sunk panels filled with orna 
mentation in relief, which give Uglitness and 
grace to the structure without idfecting its 
general massiveness. The most character 
istic Moorish palace in existence is the Al- 
hambra in Granada, an immense structure 
of simple and rather forbiddmg extenor, but 
within gorgeous almost beyond description 
(See Alhambra ) In this palace are found 


to peHection the distmctive cbaiactenstics 
of Moorish architecture 

Moors, a Mohammedan, Arabic-speaking 
race of mixed descent, formmg part of the 
population of Barbary, and deriving their 
name from the Maun, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Mauretania, whose pure Imeal de 
Bcendants are, however, the Amazirgh, a 
branch of the Berbers llie modem Moors 
have sprung from a union of the ancient 
inhabitants of this region with their Arab 
conquerors, who appeared in the 7th cen 
tury As the Mohammedan conquerors of 
the Visigoths m Spam (711-713) came from 
North Africa, the name Moor was also ap- 
plied to them by Spanish chroniclers, and m 
that connection is synonymous with Arab 
and Sarac(7t, These Moors pushed north- 
wards into I< ranee, until their lejmlse by 
Chailes Martel at the great battle of Tours 
m 732, after which they practically restneted 
themselves to Spain south of the Ebro and 
the Sierra Guadarrama. Here, for centuries, 
art, science, literature, and chivalry flourished 
amongst them, whilst the rest of Europe was 
still sunk m the gloom of the dark ages Their 
internal dissensions and divisions, however, 
weakened them in face of the new Chnstian 
kingdoms of Aragon and Castile, and before 
the close of the 13th century their iKisses- 
sions were limited to the kingdom of Gra 
nada This, too, was finally subdued by 
Ferdinand the Catholic in 1492, and while 
great numbers of the Moors emigrated to 
Afnca, the remainder, under the name of 
Moi woSy assuming in great pait a semblance 
of Christianity, submitted to the Spaniards 
The cruel proselyti/ing zeal of Philip II , 
however, excited a sanguinary insurrection 
among the Moors in 3568-70, which was 
followed by the banishing of many thou- 
sands, while Philip III completed the work 
in 1610 by Anally expelling the last of these, 
the most ingenious and industrious of his 
subjects Between 1492 and 1610 about 
3,000,000 Monscos are estimated to have 
left Spam The expulsion of the Moors was 
one of the chief causes of the decadence of 
Spam, for both agriculture and industnes 
fell into decay after tbeir departure The 
expelled Moors, settling in the north of 
Africa, founded cities from which to harass 
the Spanish coasts, and finally develop^ 
into the piratical states of Barbary, whose 
depredations were a source of i^ntation to 
the civilized Christian powers even till well 
into the mnet< entl» < ♦ ntury 
Moorshedabad. See MarshtdetbofL 
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Mooruk (Caiuarius Bennettit)^ a vanety 
of cassowary, inhabiting the island of New 
Bntain, where it is made a great pet with 
the natives It is very swift of foot 
Hoorva. Same as Bowstring Henip 
Moose See Elk 

Mora, a game known to the ancients, and 
still in vogue in the south of Europe The 
two placers simultaneously present each a 
hand, with some of the fingers extended, at 
the same moment endeavouring to guess the 
aggregate number of fingers so extended. 
An accurate guess counts one, five is game 
Moradabad, a town of India, in Kohil 
khaiid, in the United Provinces, 75 miles 
ciht of Meerut, on the Ramganga It is 
noted for its metal work, and is a centre of 
local trade It was founded by the Ro- 
hilla Afghans, and has a Protestant church 
and Amcncan mission, and a cantonment 
Pop 75,176 T’he district has an area of 
2281 square miles Pop 1,179,398 
Moraine See Glaciers 
Morales (mo ra'lis), Lris Dk, a Spanish 
painter, surnamed LI Jhi mOy probably be 
cause he painted sacred subjects almi^t 
exclusively, was born at lladajoz in 1509, 
died there IfibO Invited to the court of 
Philip II, he lived for a short time at 
^Madrid, and Philip latterly granttd him a 
pension His Mater Uolorosa, at Madrid, 
18 considf red his masterpiece He is praised 
for his skilful gradation of tints, and his{K>wer 
of giving expression to resigned sorrow 
Morahty, or Moral Pi a\, a sort of alle 
goncal play, embodying moral discourses m 
praise of virtue and condemnation of vice, the 
dialogue being carried on by persomhea' 
tioiiH of virtues and abstract qualities The 
Devil of the earlier Miracle Plays, which 
were never entirely superseded by the Mo- 
ralities, became the Vice of the latter, some 
times he appears m person, with the Vice as 
his attendant Moralities first appeared 
about the begmning of the reign of Henry 
VI , and Imgered until the reign of Eliza 
beth (about 1600) Latterly they main- 
tained their interest by reference to current 
topics, but finally gave way to regular drama 
Moral Philosophy See Ethics 
Morat (mo ra, German, Murten)^ a town 
(2364 inhabitants) in the Swiss canton of 
Preiburg, on the Lake of Morat, 16 miles 
west of Bern Here, on the 22d of June, 
1476, the gwiss Confederacy, aided by some 
alhes from the Rhenish cities, routed with 
great slaughter Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy. 
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Moratm', Leandro Fernandez, a Spanidi 
writer of comedies, bom m 1760 at Madrid, 
died at Pans m 1828 Moratm was the 
author of odes, sonnets, epistles, and other 
poems, as well as of five successful comedies, 
composed on the regular French models 
He also wrote the valuable Ongenes del 
Teatro Espaflol 

MoraVa, the chief nver of Moravia, a 
tributary of the Danube which it joins after 
a course of about 200 miles 

Moravia (German, Mahrcn\ a noith 
western province or crownland of the Aus- 
tnan Empire, area 8578 square miles It is 
inclosed by the Carpathians and other moun- 
tains, and belongs almost entirely to the basin 
of the March or Morava (from which it takes 
its name), a tnbutary of the Danube The 
miueials are of considerable importance, and 
include iron, coal, graphite, and slate N early 
97 per cent of the soil is productive, the 
chief crops being lye, oats, barley, potatoes, 
beet root, and flax Fruit is \ ery abundant, 
and large quantities of wine are annually 
produced Sheep in gieat numbers, and 
cattle, are reared Moravia is the most im- 
jiortant manufactunug province of the era 
pire, after Austria Proper and Bohemia Its 
woollen industries are of world wide fame, 
and linen and cotton, beetroot sugar, iron 
and steel goods, machinery, beer, and spirits 
are also turned out m large quantities The 
chief towns are Bruiin, (Ilmutz, Znaini, and 
Iglau In 1029 Moiavia was united to the 
Kingdom of Bohemia, with which it passed 
to Austria m 1526 Moravia possesses a 
provincial diet with 1 00 members, and sends 
36 deputies to the imperial diets About 
70 per cent of the inhabitants are Slavonians 
(Czechs) and nearly 30 per cent Germans, 
total pop 2,276,870 

Moravian Brethren, also called United 
Brethren, Hkrrnhuter, and officially 
Unitas Fratbum (Unity of Brethren), a 
Protestant sect or church which originally 
sprang up m Bohemia after the death of J ohn 
Huss (See Bohemian Brethren ) After the 
sanguinary religious wars which prevailed m 
Bohemia until 1627 they were everywhere 
almost anmhilated 'I'beir doctrines were 
still, however, secretly cherished in Moravia, 
and m 1722 a colony emigrated thence, and 
were invited by the Lutheran Count Zin- 
zendorf to settle on his estate near Berthcls- 
dorf, in Saxony, where they built the town 
of Herrnhut, still the head quarters of the 
church The doctrmes of the brethren had 
hitherto been more m harmony with the 
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Cattiuistic than with the Lntheron form of 
Protestantism, but under the influence of 
Count 2^inzendorf, who himself became & 
bishop, they attached themselves to the 
Lutheran Church From Hcrmhut the 
Moravian Chuich extended to other points 
in Germany, and to England and the United 
States (173^)) ^J’hese three countries form 
self supporting home provinces of th( XTmtas, 
to which in 1889 the West Indies, hitherto 
a mission field, was added as a fourth Each 
has its synod md elders’ conference, subject 
to the General Synod, which meets at Hcrrn 
hut onoe every 7-1*2 years The Moravian 
Brethren have always distinguished them 
selves as missionaries, and maintain stations 
in Noith andCyOutial Amenc i, South Africa, 
Au8tralia,and'rib(t Th< Moravian Hrethren 
are distinguished for the Puritanical simpli 
city of their life and manners, and for th( ir 
earnost, if somewhat narrow and austere, 
piety Thepracticeof Iiviugmexclusivet om- 
munities or villages still obt lins m ( rermany 
Within these tornmimities the unmarried 
men sometimes live m common m a building 
assigned for that end, the unmarried women 
in another, widows in a third Moravian 
schools deservedly enjoy a high reputation 
even among those who are not paembers of 
the community The clergy aie divided 
into bishops, priests, and deacons 'J'hc Mo 
ravian church is estimated to number about 
115,d00 adherents, of whom 32,000 are m 
the three older home provinces 

Mora-wood Same as FuHic 

Moray See El girt 

Moray Pirth, the great gulf on the north 
east coast of Scotland, containing at its widest 
extent the sea between Duncansby Head 
in Caithness shire and Kinnaird Head in 
Aberdeenshire, a distance of 78 miles, but in 
a restricted sense that portion which lies 
between Tarbat Kess ana Lossiemouth (21 
miles), and which extends into the Cro 
marty and Beauly Firths 

Moray, or Murra\, James Stuart, Eart 
OP, half brother of Mary Queen of Scots, 
natural son of James V of Scotland and 
Margaret Erskine, born about 1 j 33 In 
1558 he joined the Lords of the Congrega 
tion, and was soon recognized as the head of 
the reformers* party On Mary’s return 
from France Moray became her favoured 
adviser, but her marriage with Bamley and 
subsequent events caused a breach between 
them which constantly widened On the 
deposition of Mary he was appointed regent, 
defeated her forces at Langside on her 


escape from Lochleven (1568), and appeared 
as evidence against her at her trial in £ng« 
land He consequently incurred the bitter 
hatred of the queen s party, but earned from 
the people the title of ‘Good Kegent ’ In 
l'>70 he was shot m the streets of Lmhth 
gow by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, who 
was actuated by private grievances 

Morayshire See 

Morbihan (mor bi m), a north western 
department of France, on the liay of Bisc ly , 
area, 2b24 square miles, of whic h less than 
half IS arable I'he northern j>art is hilly, 
but the rest is low and level, especially 
along the coast, whicli is lined by several 
feitilc islands and is deeply indented The 
plains on the coast are fertile and the or- 
dinal) fruits art abundant, cider, butter, and 
horu y arc among the chief jiroducts ‘J'he 
fisheries are important, and the general 
trade, favoured by the harboui b on the coast 
and by canals, is consuUrabIc Iron is the 
chief mineral *l’he chief town is X^annes 
Fop 563,468 

Mordant, a substance frequently ein 
ployed to fix the colours in dyeing See 

Diftiiuf 

Mordaunt, Charlfs See EcU thorough, 
Enrt of 

Mordvins, a race of peof»le inhabiting 
European Russia, and belonging to the Bui 
garic or Volgaic grouj) of the Finnish family 
of peoples ^They are found chiefly in the 
governments of Fenza, Simbirsk, Saratov, 
Samara, Nishegorod, and Tambov ‘ITieir 
chief sources of livelihood are cattle reanng, 
hunting, fishing, and bee ketjung Their 
numbers are estimated at 480,000 

More, Hannah, popular wnttr on moral 
and religious subjects, born at C’lifton, Bris- 
tol, about 1745, died there, 1^33 Her 
talents early made her acquainted with 
Johnson, Burke, Gamck, and other literary 
men, and her plays, ITie Inflevible Oai)ti\e, 
Percy, and the batal (^aptive, were faiily 
successful After the production of the last 
in 1779 she devoted herself to the composi 
tion of works having a moral and religious 
tendency, the diffusion of tracts, and phil 
anthropic labours Her success was aston- 
ishing, the profits of her works during her 
lifetime exceeding £30,000 Her Stricturep 
on the Modern System of Female Education, 
Ccplebs in Search of a Wife, Practical Piety, 
and Moral Sketches, are among^her best- 
known books 

More, Henry, I) D , a divine and philo- 
sopher, bom at Grantham, in Lmoolnshire, 
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in 1614, died at Cambridge, 1687 He 
studied at Eton, and graduated at Ohnst 
College, Cambridge, m In the fol 

lowing year he published his Psycho-Zoia, 
or the First Part of the Song of the Soul, a 
blendmg of Christian, Cabbalist, and u.^la- 
tonic doctrines. In 1675 he accepted a pre- 
bend in the cathedral of Gloucester, which 
it 18 supfK)sed he took only to resign it to his 
friend l)r Fowler He also gave up his 
rectory of Ingoldsby, in Lincolnshire In 
1 661 he became a fellow of the Royal Society 
His writings are characterized by the belief 
that Plato had received through Pythagoras 
a knowledge of Hebitw theology and was 
also favoured directly with supernatural 
communications I’he most admired are 
his Luchindion Ethicum (16f)^*) and Divine 
Dialogues conterniiig the Attiibutes and 
Providence of God 

More, Sir Thomas, a Chancellor of Eng 
land, only son of Sir .John More, a judge of 
the Court of Kings bench, born in London 
in 1480, beheaded 15d5 A portion of his 
youth was spent m the family of Oardmal 
Alorton, archbishop of ( Jariterbnry, and c hau- 
cellor, and he was then sent to Oxford, and 
afterwards entered at Lincoln’s Inn He 
had already formed an intimate and lasting 
friendship with Erasmus About 1 502 he 
became a member of pailiarricnt, uid im 
mediately made for lunisclf a place in his 
tory by upholding the privileges of the 
House of Commons to treat all (Questions 
of supply as their own exclusive business 
On the accession of Henry VII T he was 
made under sheriff of London In 1514 he 
was envoy to the Low (Countries, soon after 
was made a privy councillor, ind in 1521 
was knighted He appears to have ere this 
time considerably enriched himself by prac- 
tice, and with his wife, a daughter of a 
gentleman of Essex named Colt, he kept up 
a noble hospitality In 1523 he became 
speaker of the House of Commons, and in 
1629 succeeded Wolsey m the chancellor- 
ship Wken Henry began his attacks on 
the papal supremacy More at once took up 
the position which his conscience dictated 
as a BU{)porter of the old system Henry 
marked him out for vengeance as an op- 
ppnent of his matrimonial views, and More 
endeavoured to shield himself by retiring 
from office He was requested to take the 
oath to maintain the lawfulness of the mar 
nage with Anne Boleyn His refusal to 
do so led to his committal to the Tower, 
trial for mispnsion of treason, and execu 
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tion His chief work is the Utopia (m Latin), 
a philosophical romance describing an ideal 
commonwealtli, which evinces an enlighten- 
ment of sentiment far beyond that of hia 
time 

More'a. See Gietce 

Moreau (mo ui), Jean Vicior, French 
general, born at Morlaix, iii Bretagne, m 
1763, died 1813 Bie<l to the law be early 
displayed a predilection for the military pro 
fession, and in 178^> he joined the aimy of 
the noith at the head of a battalion of volun 
teers He so (listingliislu d himself that he 
was named commander m chief of the trmy 
of the Rhine and Moselle m 1796, dcstimd 
to threaten Vienna siinnltauconsly with the 
invasion of Italy by Bonaparte His con 
duct of the oper itions, and t specially of the 
retreat to the French frontier in the face 
of i superior army, showed exceptional stra 
tegic power In 1769 he was in command 
of the army of Italy, and next ycir had 
the command of the armies of the Danube 
and the Rhine I he passage of these rivers, 
and a senes of victoiies, ending with Hohen 
linchn, induced the Aiistnans to ask for 
pcaci Being found guilty of participation 
in the conspirny of Pichegiu and ( ’adoudal 
against Napoleon (1804), he bad to go into 
exile, and purchased an estate m Penn 
sylvania, where he lesided some years He 
was Bubst(]uently inchiced to aid in the di- 
rection of the allied aimies against his own 
country, but was mortally wounded in the 
battle before Dresden in 1813, and <hed a 
few days later 

Morecambe Bay (moFkam), a bay on the 
north west coast of England, running into 
Lancashire and Westmoi eland It is very 
shallow, and proposals to n claim the greater 
p(ni:ion of it have been fre^iucntly made 

Moreen', a woollen or woollen and cotton 
fabric made in imitation of moir<^ (that is, 
having a watered appearance), and used for 
curtains, dresses, &c 

Mo'rel, a genus of edible mushrooms {Mor* 
ch(lla)f applied specifacally to MorcheUa (8 
cuhnta This is plentiful in some parts of 
Britain, and common m (Icrmariy It is 
much used to ffavour gravies, and is some 
times employed instead of the common 
mushroom to make ketchup 

More'Ua, a town of Mexico, capital of the 
state of Michoacan, in a valley 6400 feet 
above sea level It enjoys a mild and salu- 
brious climate, is well built, has a cathedral, 
several elegant churches, and fine prome- 
nades Pop about 34,000 
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Morerio, a fine vanety of cherry wifch 
fruit that becomes almost black if allowed 
to hang 

Morelos, an inland state of Mexico, south 
of Mexico, cx)ntaining the volcano of Popo- 
cvtepetl, area, 1776 sq miles, pop 141,565 
Moresques, in painting See A rahesques 
Moreton Bay, the port of Brisbane, the 
capital of (Queensland It is about 40 miles 
long N and h by 17 miles wide, and re 
ceives the watera of the Brisbane and other 
rivers Tl'he anchorage is good 
Moreton Bay Chestnut {Casfanoyter 
mum uustralc)^ a leguminous tree of Aus 
tralia, ith ))ea like yellow flowers and 
edible seeds somewhat resembling chestnuts 
Moreton Bay Pine See A raucm la 
Moreto y Cabana (mo ra'to 6 ka ban'ya), 
AdUsriN, Spanish dr imatist, born at Madrid 
in 1618 He studied at Alcala (1634-39), 
entered the household of the (Cardinal Arch 
bishop at 'rolwdo, took holy orders, ulti 
mately withdrew from the world to an ascetic 
religious brotherhood, and died m 1 669 He 
was a friend and largely in imitator of Ijope 
do Vega and Caldtron, l)ut by his develop 
nicnts on the humorous side is sometimes 
leg tided os the founder of true comedy m 
Spain He left more than 200 woiks, one of 
which 1*1 Desden con el Desden (Scorn for 
Seoiu), IS clisHcd in the four most perfect 
products of the Spanish drama. 

Morgan, S\i>nei, L^i»y, authoress and 
brilluut societ} figure, bom soinowhere 
about the year 1783, the actual date having 
beta whimsically eoneeiled by her Her 
father was an actor on the Dublin etage, 
named MaeOwen or Owenson She eaily 
ittrac ted attention by her musical and other 
aeeomplishments In 1797 she published a 
volume of poems, followed by a collection 
of Irish songs, and two novels, entitled St 
Clair, and the Novice of St Domiimk In 
1806 appeared her Wild Insh Girl, a novel 
which passed through seven editions in two 
}ears In 1811 she married Sir Charles 
Morgan, an eminent physician Among 
h r other writings are the novels of O’Don 
nell, Floience Macarthy, and the O'Bnens 
and the O Flaherty s, the Life and Times 
of Salvator Rosa, Woman and her Master, 
and Passages from my Autobiography She 
died in 1850 

Morganat'ic Mamage, m some Euro 
pean countries, one in winch it is stipulated 
that the wife (who is infenor m birth to the 
husband) and her children shall not enjoy 
the pnvileges of his rank nor inhent his 


possessions The common law of Germany 
permits such marriages only to the high 
nobility 

Morgarten, a place m Switzerland, Can 
ton Zug, where a small body of Swiss m 
13i^ totally defeated a large force of the 
Austnans 

Morghen, Raphael San/io, Tt'ihan eu 
graver, born in 1758 He studied at Rome 
under Volpato, whom he assisted m en 
graving the famous pictures by Raphael in 
the Vatican He settled in llorenee in 
1793 as professoi of engraving m the Aca- 
demy of Arts, and died in 1833 His works 
number about 200 m all, many of them of 
large size Among the chief are the en 
gra\ mg of Leonardo da V inci s 1 iost Supper, 
the Transhguration, aftei Raph lel , a Mag 
dalen, after Munllo, a Head of the Saviour, 
after Da Vmei, the Car of Aurora, after 
Guido, The Hours, after Poussin, the Pnze 
of Diana, after Domenicluno, the Monu 
ment of Clement XIII , after (jinova, The 
sens vanquishing the Minotaur, portiaits of 
Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, Tasso, &,e 

Morgue (inorg), L v, in Pans, a place behind 
Notre Dame, where the bodies of unknown 
peisoiis who have perished by accident, mur- 
der, or suicide are exposed, that they may 
be recognized by their friends 

Moner, English novelist, born m 

1780 He aceora pained Lord Elgin as pn v ate 
secretary on his embassy to Constantinople, 
made the campaign of Egypt in the suite 
of the grand vizier, was taken pnsonei by 
the French, and after his release became 
from 1810 to 1816 British en\oy at the 
court of Persia He died at Brighton m 
1849 In 1812 and iii 1818 he published 
accounts of two doumevs through Persia to 
Constantinople, but he v\ as best know n by 
his Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan 
(1824), Adventures of Hajji Baba m Eng- 
land (1828), Zohrab the Hostage (1832), 
Alesha the Maid of Kars (1834) 

Morin'da, a genus of Asiatic trees of the 
cinchona family, the bark 
or roots of which yield red 
and yeUow dyes 

Mormga'ceee, a natural 
order of plants, closely 
akin to Legummosai and 
contammg only the genus 
Mormga See Ben 

Mor'ion, a helmet of 
iron, steel, or brass, some- 
what like a bat in shape, often with a 
crest or comb over the top, and witiiout 
28 
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beaver or viboi, introduced into Bntain 
from France or Spam about the beginning 
of the loth century 
Monsco See Moors 
Morisomans See Evangelical Union 
Montz See Maurice of Nassau 
Morlaix (mor'la)) a seaport of France, 
department of Fimstfere, 34 miles north 
east of Brest, on a small estuary, with a 
government tobacco factory Pop 10,086 
Morland, GtEorob, painter, the son of a 
painter, born in London 1763, died 1804 
He lived a \ ery dissipated life, many of his 
best pictures being painted within the ruh s 
of a debtors’ prison His work deals with 
rustic and homely life, and the best of it is 
now highly prized by connoisseurs He 
had extraordinary popularity during his 
lifetime, and about 250 of his pictures are 
said to have been engraved The Interior 
of a Stable now in the National Gallery is 
perh vps his masterpiece 

Morley, a muti bor of England, m York 
shiie, 5 miles south we*st of Leeds, engiged 
m the woollen manufacture Pop (190^1), 
2 i,6d8 It gives name to a pari div 
Morley, Henry, LL D , born in London 
1822, educated at Kings College, prac 
tised medicine in Shropshire and teaching 
in Liverpool, and came to London as a 
]ourn dist in 1850 From 1857 to 1865 he 
was English lecturer at King a College , in 
the latter year ho became professor of the 
English language and literature at Uni 
versity College, London, and in 1878 at 
Queen's College From 1882 to 1890 he 
was principal of University Hall, London 
He died in 1894 His mox important 
works are connected with tba history of 
English literature, and include First Sketch 
of English Literature, English Writers (a 
large work left incomplete), English Liter 
ature m the Keign of Victoria, &c He 
edited various literary works, wrote lives of 
Pahssy, Cardan, Clement Marot, &c 
Morley, Right Hon John, LL D ^ P C , 
&c , author and politician, born at Black 
burn, Lancashire, 1838, was educated at 
Cheltenham and at Lincoln College, Ox 
ford, where he graduated B A in 1859 He 
was called to the bar in 1873 , was for some 
time editor of the Literary Gazette, con 
ducted the Fortnightly Review from 1867 
to 1882, and edited the Pall Mall Gazette 
for three ^ears (1880-83), and Macmillan’s 
Magazine for two years (1883-85) He also 
ediM the English Men of Letters senes, 
to which he contnbuted the volume on 
29 


Burke He is author of Critual Miscel 
lames, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot and 
the Encyclopedists, Infe of Cobdtn , Wal- 
pole in the Enghsli Statesmen series , Life 
of Gladstone (1903), Ac He representtd 
Newcastle from 1883 to 1895 , and in 1896 
became member for the Montrose burghs 
Radical m politics, he is a suppoitei of 
Irish Home Rule, and was thief stcrctiry 
for Ireland in 1886, and agun in 1892-95 
Mormaer See Maonnor 
Mormons, a sect founded in 1830 by 
floseph Smith, a native of the United States 
The distingnishing peculiarities of the sect 
are— the belief in a ciuitinnal divine icve- 
lation through the inspiud intdiuni of the 
prophet at the head of their church, the 
practice of polygamy, and a complete hiei 
archical organization I'he supreme powt r, 
spiritual and temporal, rests with the pie 
sident or prophet (elected by the whole body 
of the church), who alone works mirachs 
and leceives revelations The Mormons 
accept both the Bible and the book of Mor 
mon as divine revelations, but hold them 
equally subject to the explanation and cm 
rection of tlie prophet The latter men 
tioned book (in large part a kind of his 
torical romance written by one Solomon 
Spaulding m 1812) pretends to be a liistory 
of America from the first settliment of the 
continent after the destruction of the tower 
of Babel up to the end of the 4th century 
of our era, at which time flourished the 
legendary prophet Mormon, its reputed au 
thor It was said to have been written on 
gold plates, and concealed until its hiding 
place was revealed to Smith by an angel 
The name given to it was evidently owing 
to the important part which Spaulding had 
assigned to Mormon and his son Moroni in 
his novel , but Smith and his coadjutors, in 
stead of confining themselves to the oiiginal 
manuscript, had clumsily engrafted upon it 
a number of maxims, prophecies, &c , evi 
dently garbled from the sacred volume, and 
interpolated m such a manner as to involve 
anachronisms and contradictions Tlie doc 
tnne of the Mormons is a mixture of ma 
tenalism and millenarianism, and tin ii most 
distinctive feature, polygamy, which, though 
originally condemned in the Book of Mor 
mon, was introduced under a theory of ^spi 
ritual wives ’, and a mysterious system of 
unrestricted marriage called * sealing ’ The 
Mormons first appeared at Manchester, New 
York, whence they were compelled by the 
persevering hostility of their neighbours to 
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flee, first to Kirtland m Ohio (1831), then 
to Nauvoo, the ‘City of Beau^/ in Illinois 
(1838), and Anally to the Salt Lake m Utah 
(1848) In 1844 the founder, Joseph Smith, 
was shot by a mob in Carthage prison, where 
hiB lawless behaviour had brought him 
The advance made by Mormomsm seems 
to have been due far more to the abilities 
of Bngham Young, the successor of Smith, 
than tf) the founder himself, who was little 
better than a dissipated and immoral scamp 
Under Young’s direction largo tracts of 
land at Salt J^ake were brought under cul- 
tivation, an emigration fund was (stab 
lished, and a skilful system of propagandism 
set on f(K»t, by which large numbers of con 
verts were brought from l^urope, especially 
from Great Bntain A state was organized 
under the name of Deseret Cyongress re- 
fused to recognize it, but erected T^tah into 
a territory, and Brigham Young was ap- 
pointed governoi of it He was soon re 
moved by the United States authorities, 
but after a time the Moimons were left 
pretty much to themselves Jn 1870 (‘on 
grtss piissed a bill to compel them to re 
iiounce fiolygamy, or quit the United States 
A ))rosecution was instituted against Bng 
ham Young, who was sentenced to Ane and 
imprisonment In 1877 Young died and 
was succeeded by John Taylor, an English 
man, who m turn was succeeded as preside nt 
by Wilford Woodruff in 1887 In 1800 he 
proclaimed that polygamy is no lunger 
taught as a doctrine of Mormomsm 

Monung-glory, a name given to several 
climbing plants of the convolvulus family, 
having handsome purple or white, some 
times pink or pale blue^ funnel shaped 
flowers 

Monung Post, a London daily news 
paper dating from 1772, conservative m po- 
litics, and making a feature of giving events 
of interest among the upper classes 

Moming-stax, the planet Venus when it 
nses before the sim 

Momy, OHABLibS AuursiE Louth Joskph, 
OoMJK DE, French politician, said to have 
been a half brother of Louis Napoleon, bom 
at Paris 1811, died 1865 He was for a 
time m the army, then tned commercial 
speculation, and Anally politics He took a 
prominent part in the coup d'etat of 1851, 
and was a prominent Agure under the second 
empire 

Morocoo, or Makooco (Arabic name, 
Moghreb el alga, the Extreme W'est), an em- 
pire or sultanate occupying the noi^-west 


extremity of Afnca, bounded by the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Mediterranean, Algena, 
and the desert , area, about 800,000 square 
miles Its most remarkable natural feature 
18 Mount Atlas, the great chain or senes of 
chains extending through it from north-east 
to south west, and reaching a height of 
12,000 to 16,000 feet Between the moun- 
tains and the sea are table lands and plains, 
some of them of great fertility The rivers 
are unimportant, being mostly dry for part 
of the year, and generally diminishing in 

V olume as they approach the sea The coast 
offers few good harbours, the most fre 
quented are Tangier, El Arai^h (Laraiche), 
Rabat, and Mogador The climate in many 
parts IB pleasant and temperate, in many 
othei 8 the summer heat is insufferable The 
minerals include gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
lead m larger or smallerquantitiea The flora 
includes the esculent oak. and cork oak , in 
the higher regions of the Atlas the ced ii and 
Aleppo pine, the date palm and the dwarf- 
p ilm cast and south of the Atlas Agricul 
ture IS m the lowest possible condition, and 
the annual [iroduction is calculated barely 
to supply the wants of the country The 
cereal crops include wheat, barley, and maize , 
but dhurra or millet constitutes the chief 
support of the population The vine is cul 
tivated only near towns for the sake of the 
fresh grapes and for the raisins All the 
fniits of the south of Europe are cultivated 
to some extent Among the wild animals 
are the lion, panther, jackal, hyena, wild 
boar, gazelle, and several species of laige 
antelope I’he locust is a cause of much de 

V astation 1 he ostrich is found on the south 
ern frontiers Cattle and sheep are reared, 
and the spir ted small horses for which the 
( ouiitry was once famous arc still numerous. 
Time are large numbers ot goats, which fur 
lush a principal article of export— the well- 
known Morocco leather In general, among 
the rural population, each family supplies 
all its own wants In the towns, however, 
some manufactures have sprung up, besides 
the well known leather Fez makes and 
exports the cloth caps which bear its name 
Carpets, embroidered stuffs, pottery, arms, 
are also made The trade is carried on by 
caravan with the intenor, or by sea with 
European states, especially with Great Bn- 
tain, next to which comes France The 
Berbers are the oldest inhabitants of tbe 
country, and they devote themBefves to am- 
culture rather than to pastoral pursiuta 
The Arabs form the bulk of the rural popu 

»0 
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Ifttion in the plains, some of them are cul- 
tivators, and others are Bedawin In the 
towns along the coast are found the Moors, 
and a considerable number of Jews inhabit 
all the commercial towns To these must 
be added the neOToes and their posterity 
of every shade Ine civilization of Morocco 
has sunk to a low condition The education 
at the schools and at the University of Fez 
does not go beyond the theology of the Ko- 
laii The public libraries, once famous, are 
now dispersed Morality is represented as 
being in a deplorable state The sovereign 
or sultan, styled by Europeans emperor, 
1 . absolute iii the stnctest sense 1 be im 
penal revenues {about i''i00,000 per annum) 
are derived from arbitrary imposts on pro- 
perty, duties on imports and exports, monoi' 
polies, and hues or conhscations The mili- 
tary force maintained by the sultan does not 
or<linanly exceed 2 '>,000 The marine force 
iH insignifieant The chief towns arc Mo 
rocoo and Fez, the one in the south west, the 
other towards the north east — Moioeco in 
ancient times fornud part of Mauritania, and 
about 43 A I) was incorporated in the Roman 
Inifuie In the latter part of the 7th cen 
tury the Arabs spread over North Africa, 
and took possession of Mauritania Among 
ruling dynasties sirue then have been the 
Almoravidts, Almohades, and others The 
firesent dynasty, the ninth, was founded 
in 1()18 In 1814 tlu slavery of C^hnstiaiia 
was abolished, and piiaey was prohibite<l in 
1817 The conquest of Algeria brought 
about complications with France, and the 
plundering of vessels by pirates has often 
caused troubles with European powers In 
a war broke out with Spam, owing to 
attacks made by some of the wild tribes 
upon the Spanish terntory, and resulted in 
a cession of land and an indemnity of 
£4,000,000 to Spain The population is 
estimated at from 6,000,000 to 6,500,000 
Morocco, the capital {conjunctly with 
Fez) of Morocco, lies in the south west of 
the country, on an extensive and fertile plain, 
1600 feet above sea level It is nearly 6 
miles m circuit, and is walled, though its 
walls and towers are in a ruinous condition 
The streets are unpaved, dirty, narrow, and 
aregular There are several open areas used 
as market places, a covered bazaar, and many 
mosques Near the palace, which is on the 
south of the city, is the Jews’ quarter (El 
Millah), a walled inclosure of about li mile 
in circuit, one half of it nearly in rums, very 
crowded, and excessively filthy, There are 
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several tanning and leather dyeing estab- 
lishments Pop estimated at 40,000 to 
60,000 

Morocco, a fine kind of leather made 
from the skins of goats, imported from 
the Levant, Barbary, Spam, Belgium, &,c , 
tanned with sumaoh, dyed, and grained, 
the last process being that which gives it 
its well known wrinkled appearance It is 
extensively used m the binding of books, 
upholstering furniture, making ladies’ shoes, 
&c Imitation moroccos aie made from 
sheep skins, so perfect m appearanoe that it 
is ditticnlt to distinguish them, but they are 
entirely lacking m tlie durability of the real 
ai ticle The art of propai mg morocco is said 
to have been derived from the M(K)rB 

Moron^ a town of Spam, in Andalusia, 32 
miles north east of Seville It has a fane 
church, and the rums of a castle, long one 
of the most important strongholds of Spam, 
blown up by the French m 1812 Pop, 
14,879 

Moroxite, the crystallized fonn of apa« 
tite, occurring m crystals of a brownish or 
greenish blue colour 

Morpeth, a miuiK ipal and pari borough 
m England, Northumberland, on the Wands^ 
beck, 14 miles north by west of Newcastle 
It has a hue old pansh church in the de- 
corated English style Its manufactures are 
inconsiderable, but there are large oollienes 
ui tin vicinity It returns one member to 
parliament. Pop of mun bor (1901), 
6168, of pari boi , 49,969 

Morpheus (mor'fQs),in Greek mythology, 
the* son of Sleep and god of dreams 

MoFphia, Morphine, the narcotic prin- 
ciple of opium, a vegetable alkaloid of a 
bitter taste, first separated from opium m 
1816 It forms when crystallized fiom al- 
cohol brilliant colourless prisms of adaman- 
tine lustre As it is very slightly soluble in 
water, it 18 never used alone medicinally, 
but it readily combines with acids foiming 
salts extensively used in medicine In small 
doses it is powerfully anodyne, m large 
doses it causes death, with naicotic symp- 
toms It 18 very commonly admimstfred 
medicinally by subcutaneous or hypodermic 
injection, and the practice of injecting mor- 
phia has become a not mfrequent vice, lead- 
ing to a diseased mental state known as 
jaorph iiwrmn ta 

Morphology, a branch both of zoology 
and botany which deals with the structure 
mdform of animals and plants respectively, 
and their different organs^ from those of the 
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lowest to those of the highest type In 
morphology questions of hmmlof/y and ana 
logy (see HomoloyouSf Analogue) are of the 
greatest importance, and morphology may 
be said to lie at the foundation of all true 
systems of classification and arrangement 
Morris, Lewis, English poet, born near 
C'aermarthen, Wales, 1834 , educated at Ox- 
ford, where he graduated first class in classics 
m 1855 He was called to the bar m 1861 
His poems have been widely popular, many 
of them running through numerous editions, 
they include Songs of Two Worlds, Epu of 
Hades, Owen, Ode of Lift, Songs Unsung, 
Gycia, Songs of Jlntaiu, &c His Jubilee 
Ode was recognized by a silver medal from 
her !M ijesty He was knighted in 1896 
Moms, Kichaiu), LL D , English scholar, 
born in London 1833, died in 1894 He 
was educated at Battersea College , became 
lecturer on the English language and liter 
atme at King’s College School m 1869, took 
holy ordtis, and became curate of Christ 
Church, Camberwell, in 1871, and head 
master of the Royal Masonic Institution 
for boys in 1876 He did excellent service 
to the national study of English, and was 
long an important member of the Early 
English Text and Chaucer Societies He 
edited Early English Alliterative Poems, 
Old English Homilies, Legends of the Holy 
Rood, the viorks of Chaucer and Spenser, 
Specimens of Early English, &c , and wrote 
several grammatical works He was also a 
distinguished P&li scholar 

Morrle, 'N\illiam, English poet, art 
writer, &c, born in 1834, and educated at 
Marlborough and at Exeter College, Ox 
ford His artistic bent and intimacy with 
the Rossetti circle prompted him to embark 
in the designing and manufacture of high 
class decorations for house interiors 'liiis 
venture turned out a successful business 
speculation, and has had a material effect 
in improving the style of design employed 
for decorative textiles, wall papers, &c 
His poems include The Life and Death of 
Jason, 1867 , The Earthly Paradise, 1868- 
70, Love 18 Enough, 1873, Sigurd the 
Volsung, 1877, &c He translated various 
Scandinavian works, also Virgil’s ^neid 
and Homer’s Odyssey into English verse, 
and published romantic tales, lectures on 
art, &o He w as a leader of the socialistic 
movement m Britain He died in 1896 
Morris-danoe (that is, Afoortsh dance)^ a 
dance supposed to have been derived from the 
Moriscos in Spain, formerly danced at pup- 


pet shows, May games, &c, m England 
Bells were fastened to the feet of the per- 
formers, which Jingled in time with the 
music, while the dancers clashed their staves 
or swords In the reigns of Henry VII 
and VIII it was a principal feature in the 
popular festivals 

Momson, Robert, DD, English mis 
sionary and orientalist, bom 1782, died 
1834 In 1807 he went out as a missionary 
for Canton In 1814, having comj)Ieted the 
issue of the New Testament m C’hinese, he 
commcncedjWith the assistance of T)r Milne, 
who had joined him in 1813, the translation 
of the Old Testament This work was com 
pleted in 1818 He was also the author of 
a (’hmese grammar and dictionary, Hort* 
Simcj?, or Tianslations from Popular Chin 
ese literature, Dialogues translated from 
Chinese, &c 

Morse, another name for the walrus or 
sea horse See Walrus 

Morse, Samufl Fini^v Bbekhk, inventor 
of the electro magnet telegraph in its first 
practicable form , born at C’harlestovvn, 
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Mass , 1791 , died at New York, lvS72 He 
was educated at Yale College, where be 
devoted special attention to chemistry and 
natural philosophy, but in 1811 went to 
England to study painting undei West In 
1813 he was awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy for his model of the Dying 
Hercules Returning to the Uirted States 
m 1816, he continued painting, and in 1826 
succeeded in establishing thc^ ‘National 
Academy of Design,’ of which he was first 
president In 1829 he went to Euro[>e for 
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three years, and during the return voyage 
worked out roughly a plan for employing 
electro magnetism m telegraphy It was 
not until 18*^5, however, that he was able to 
exhibit an instrument that was found to 
work well By July 1837 this instrument 
was pcifected, and ultimately m 1843 Con 
gress granted him means to construct an 
experimental hue between Washington and 
Baltimore From that time Morsi s instru 
ment came into general use in America anti 
hurope In 1857 the representatives of ten 
countnes met at Pans, and voted him 
40t),000 francs. 

Morse’s Telegraph See Tdiffraph 

Morshansk’, a town of Cential Russia, 
govenmient of Tamlx»v, a great centre of 
trade Pop 21,190 

Mortality, J^vu ob, the stateimut of the 
average proportion of the number of iiersons 
who the in any assigned period of life oi m 
teival of age, out of i given number who 
enter ufM)n the same interval, and consc 
(|uentl;y the ]>ri)porti()n of thost who survive 
'lahlcH showing ht»w many out of a tcitam 
miinbtr of infants, or peisons of a given age, 
will die Huccessivtly m each year till the 
whole Income extimt, are gent rally eallt d 
t ibh s of mortalit) In England the bills of 
mortality, or alistia^ts from parish registers, 
were long the only means of arnving at 
these results, but being fountl very nuper 
feet and unsatisfactory, tht y were sup 
planted in 1836 by a gtiicrul legistiation 
Jhe registers, if kept with accuracy and 
minuteness, enable us to determine the pro 
portion of deaths, no^^ only at dilfcn nt ages 
and in different regions, but at different 
seasons, m iiersons of different occupations 
and hvbits, in towns, or the country, and 
thus afford v iluable matenals for the science 
of |x)litieal economy The average rate of 
mortality is affected by regular or constant 
causes, such as race, climate, age, sex, pro 
fesHion, social position, density of population, 
political mstitutions, habits, &c, and by 
such irregular or occasional causes as war, 
famine, pestilence, Ac , but notwithstanding 
the interruption of these occasional causes a 
constant tendency to a mean has been found 
to exist in any given state of society The 
tendency of a population to increase de 
pends rather on the facility of proeunng the 
means of subsistence than on the rate of 
mortality 

Mortar,* a mixture of sand with slaked 
lime and water, used as a cement for unit- 
ing stones and bncks in walls The pro- 
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portions vary from part of sand and 1 
part of lime to 4 or 5 parts sand and 1 of 
lime. When exposed to the action of the 
air this mixture absorbs carbou dioxide and 
*set8,’ formmg a hard, compact mass Hy 
draidic mortar which harden under water, 
and are used for piers, submerged walls, 
&e , are formed from so called hi/dtaultt 
hmCf containing considerable portions of 
silica and alumina See also (\m( nt 
Mortar is a kind of short cannon, of a 
large bore, with a chamber, used especially 
for throwing shells Ihe fiie from mortars 
is what IS termed vertical fire, the mortar 
boing directed at a high angle and the 
shtll staking the ground nearly vertically 
The principal recommendations of vertical 
tire are, that the shells search behind cover 
and produce a great moral effect, also that 
at high elevations a great range is obtained 
with a comparatively small cbaige of powder 
Mortgage, in law, is a pledge of land, 
tenement, or other immovable property, as 
a security for debt, on condition that if the 
debt be not repaid in the time and manner 
specific d in the transaction the pledge shall 
be forfeited Mortgages in England may be 
eitbei legal or equitable A le^al mortgage 
must be m writing An equitable mortgage 
may Iw constituted by adepiisit of title dee(& 
It m fact constitutes an acknowledgment of 
a grant of secunty for advances, and implies 
an engagement to execute a legal mortgage 
if required Hueh a deposit will cover ad- 
vances made subsec|uently to it Jomt- 
stoek shares may also be mortgaged in this 
way If the moitgager fail to redeem the 
mortgage the mortgagee acquires by law 
the absolute title to the property Equity, 
however, overrules this condition of the 
common law and gives the mortgager a 
right of re entry on his property on condi- 
tion of subsequent payment of his debt or 
obligation with interest This is called his 
equity of redemjdtofi It may be exercised 
within twenty years of the mortgagee’s 
entry on the estate or of his last written 
acknowledgment of the mortgager’s interest 
in it The mortgager may he compelled to 
redeem his pledge, or forfeit his equity of 
redemption, by the process of forecUfiurc, 
but the equity courts give every indulgence 
to a mortgager before allowing the mortgage 
to be absolutely foreclose<l, and will prolong 
the period several times if there is any pros- 
pect of the debtor being aide to pay In 
^tland a mortgage is called an hentabU 
bond 
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Mortification, in medicine, u the death 
of a part of the body while the rest con 
tinues alive, and often in a sound state 
Mortification is a popular term, the scien 
tific term being yangrene or necrostSf the 
former usually applied to the death of soft 
parts, the latter to the death of bone Mor 
tification 18 generally induced by mfiam- 
mation, by exposure to freezing cold, by 
hospital fevers, by languid, or impeded, or 
Btop[>ed circulation, as in cases of bedridden 
or palsied persons, and by improper food, 
particularly the spurred rye 

Mortmain (Fr irwrt^ dead, main, hand), 
m law, possession of lands or tenements in 
dead hands, or hands that cannot alienate, 
as those of a corporation Alienation in 
mortmain is an alienation of lands or tene 
ments to any corporation, sole or aggregite, 
ecclesiastn al or temporal, particularly to 
religious housts Such tonve^ances were 
forbidden by Magna Chnrta, and h ive been 
resti allied and interdicted by subsequent 
statutes 13y 7 and 8 Win 111 xxxvii , and 
51 & 62 Vict xlii (1888) a license from the 
Clown dispenses fiorn the statutes of mort 
mam, but m many cases a special charter 
or statute rendeis such license unnecessary 
Mosaic, a term applied to a kind of in 
laid work formed by an assemblage of little 
pieces of enamel, glass, marble, precious 
stones, &c , of \ arious colours, cut, and 
disposed on a giouud of cement in such a 
manner as to form designs, and to mutate 
the colours and gradations of painting 
This kind of work was used in iiicient 
times both for pavements and wall decora 
tiou, while in modern tunes paintings aie 
by this means copied, and the art is also 
used in pavements, jewelry, &c ^Jlie most 
remarkable modern works of this kind ha\ e 
been executed by Roman, Venetian, and 
llussian artists, those of the Koman school 
being the most celebrated, and consisting 
in particular of a senes of portraits of the 
po}ies, and copies of notable paintings by 
the great artists, such as Kaftaele, Dome- 
mchino, Guido, &c For the production of 
these works rods of opaque coloured glass 
are employed, an immense variety of col 
ours and shades being used Pieces are cut 
from the ends of these rods, according to 
the colour required, and are arranged side 
by side, their lower ends being attached by 
the cement while their upper ends show 
the design From such works, when on a 
small scale, sections may be cut across, 
each section exhibiting the pattern 


Mosaic Gold, an alloy of copper and zinc, 
called also ormolu (which see), also a sul 
phide of tin, the aurum mustvum of the 
ancients 

Mosaic Wool-work, rugs, &c, made of 
vanously coloured woollen threads, arranged 
so that the ends show a pattern The 
threads are held firmly in a fiame, so as to 
form a dense mass, with the upper ends of 
the threads presenting a close suiface, this 
surface is smeared with a cement, and has 
a backing of canvas attached, after which a 
transverse section is cut the desired tiuck 
ness of the pile, and so on with a number 
of similar sections 

MoBasaurus, a gigantic extinct marine 
lizard occurring in the calcareous fieestone 
which forms the most recent deposit of the 
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(VetaceouH formation ^1 his reptile was 
about 25 feet long, and furnished with a tail 
of such construction as must have rendered 
it a powerful oar 

MoBcheles (mo'she les), Ignaz, a pianist 
wid composer, born it Prague 17^)4, his 
father being a Jewush merchant He was 
professor of music at the Royal Academy, 
London, m 1821-46 M endelssohn m Berlin 
and Thalberg in London were among his 
pupils, and at Mendelssohn’s request Mo 
scheles gave up Ins London professorship 
and took a similar post at Leipzig, retaining 
it till his death m 1870 Among his finest 
compositions may be mentioned his Con 
ceitos Nos 3, 4, and 5 , the Concertos Fantas- 
tique and Pathitique, his Sestett and Tno, 
his Sonatas Caracti^nsti(|ue and Mdlanco- 
hque, and his studies 

MoBchidsB (mos'ki dr), the musk deer 
family of animals See Musk-deer 

Moschus, a Greek pastoral poet, a native 
of Syracuse The time when he fiounshed 
IS not accurately knoi^n, some making him 
a pupil of Bion, who is supposed to have 
lived under Ptolemy Philadelphus (3d cen- 
tury B c ), while others suppose^him a con- 
temporary of Ptolemy Philomftor (b i 160) 
Four idyls form the whole of the remams 
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in itlmilt in 1 i72 , tht thurch of 

tlie \nnuiicnition, in w}iuh the emperoiB 
are letrowued, the eathedial of St Michael, 
the Palate of Anna, an inimeuae building 
occupied by the senate, the treasury, and 
the arsenal, and the 'I'ower of Ivan Veliki 
(209 feet), surmounted by a gilded dome, 
and having at its foot the great Czar 
Kolokol, or king of bells, 60 feet round the 
nni, 19 feet high, and weighing upwards (»f 
192 tons, the largest in the world Outside 
the Kreml the chief building is the cathe 
dral of fet Vassili with no less than twenty 
glided and painted domes and towers, all of 
different shapes and sizes Among the 
principal educational establishments are the 
Imperial Umi ersity, founded m 1755 by the 
Empress Catharine It has a nch museum 
and a library of 200,000 volumes, and is 
the most important of the Kussian univer 
sities Moscow is the first manufacturing 
city in the empire, and of late years its 
35 


nidi sti 111 and commercial actiMty has 
gicitly met cased The principal manufac 

tures arc textile fabrics, chiefly woollen, 
cotton, and silk, besides hats, haidwaie, 
leather, chemical products, beer, and spiiits 
T<rom Its central position Moscow is the 
great entrepot for the internal commerce 
of the empire The found ition of the city 
dates from 1147 It became the capital 
t>f Muscovy, and afterwards of the whole 
Itussian Empire, but was dcpiived of this 
honour m 1703, when St J’etersburg was 
founded The principal event in the his 
tory of Moscow is the burning of it in 1812 
for the purpose of dislodging the French 
from their winter ijuarters Pop (1897), 
1,035,664 —The government forms an un 
dulating tract of about 1 1,000 square miles, 
and the soil is mostly jiroductive, the forests 
occupying about 39 j»er <.ent Pop 2,433,356 
Moselle (mo /el', German, Moiel), a river 
which rises in France, in the department of 
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VoBges, and which after a winding, and m 
some parts very tortuous, course falls into 
the llbine at Coblenz, total length, about 
360 miles, of which 220, commencing at the 
junction of the Meurthe, are navigable The 
wmes of the Moselle basin are well known 
as light sparkling wmeii, with a marked 
aroma 

Moselle, formerly a department of h ranee, 
area, 2034 square miles The south eastern 
and major pait was ceded to Germany m 
1871, the remainder, united to Meurthe, 
forms the new department of Meurthe et 
Moselle (which see) 

Moses, leader, prophet, and legislator of 
the IfcTaelites, was boin in Egypt about 1000 
B c , during the time of the oppression of 
the Hebrews His father, Amram, and 
mother, Jochebed, both of the race of Tievi, 
were obliged to expose him m obedience to 
a royal edict, but placed him in a basket of 
bulrushes on tlu nver border, where he was 
found by the daughter of the lilgyjitian king 
as she went to bathe She adopted him as 
her son, and in all probability had him 
educated for the duties of the priesthood, 
the means of instruction thus afforded him 
being the best which his time possessed 
His expedition into Ethiopia, in his fortieth 
year, as leader of the ICgyptians, when he 
subdued the city of Saba (Meroe), won the 
affections of the eoiujueied Princess 'I’har- 
biB, and mamed her, rests only on the tra 
dition preserved by Josephus An outrage 
committed by an Egyptian on a Hebrew 
excited his angei, and he secretly slew the 
Egyptian ^J^he deed became kno>vn, and 
he escaped the vengeance of the king only 
by a hasty flight into Arabia Here he 
took lefuge with Jethro, a Midianitish 
prince and a pnest, and espoused his daugh 
ter Zipporah The promises of God that 
bis race would become a great nation occu 
pied much of his thoughts, and at last (rod 
appointed him the chosen deln erer from the 
bondage m Egypt Being slow of speech, 
and possessing none of the arts of an orator, 
God therefore gave him power to proi e his 
mission by miracles, and joined to him his 
elder brother Aaron, a man of little energy, 
but of considerable eloquence Thus pre 
pared, Moses returned to Egypt at the age 
of eighty years to undertake the work At 
first he h^ the greatest obstacles to over- 
come, but after the visitation of ten destruc- 
tive plagues upon the land, Pharaoh suffered 
the Hebrews to depart Moses convened 
them safely through the Bed Se% m which 
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Pharaoh, who pursued them, was drowned 
wuth his army New difficulties arose, 
however The distress of the people in the 
desert, the conflicts with hostile races, the 
jealousies of the elders, often endangered his 
authority and even his life, despite the 
miraculous attestations of his mission Dur- 
ing the term of the encampment at Sinai 
be received the Ten Commandments and 
the laws for the regulation of the lives of 
the Israelites When they were already 
near the end of their journey towards Ca- 
naan Moses saw himself compelled, in con 
Bttjuenct of new evidences of discontent, to 
lead them back into the desert, for forty 
years more of toilsome wandering He was 
not himself permitted, howei er, to see the 
Israelites settled in their new country on 
account of a murmur which, in the midst of 
his distresses, he allowed to escape against 
his God After appointing Joshua to be the 
leader of the Hebrews he ascended a moun 
tain beyond Jordan, from winch he sur- 
veyed the land of promise, and so ended 
his life in hiB 120th year All superstitious 
reverence for his bones or his place of sepul- 
ture was prevented by the secrecy of his 
bunal, and its effectual concealment from 
the people See Pmitateuch 
Mosheim (mos'him), Johann Lorenz von, 
G< rman theologian, born at Lubeck in 1604, 
studied at Kiel In 1723 he became pro 
lessor of theology at Hclmstadt In 1747 
he was appointed professor and chancellor 
of the University of Gottingen, where be 
remained till his death in 1 75 6 Mosheim was 
the father of ecclesiastical history His priii 
cipal work on this subject is the Institutiones 
Histona? Ecclesiastica? (1755), afterwards 
published under vanous other forms, and 
translated into German and English 

Moskwa, Battle of thf See BorfxUno 

Moslem (Arabic, a tiue believer, 

plural, mu<^li7)n7iy hence the corrupt form, 
vnumlm^n), a general appellation in Euro 
pean languages for all who profess Moham 
medauism 

Mosque, a Mohammedan church or house 
of prayer These buildings are constructed 
in the Saracenic style of architecture, and 
often astonish by their extent and the 
grandeur and height of their cupolas or 
domes In these Mohammedan places of 
worship we find neither altars, paintings, 
nor images, but a great quantjjty of lamps 
of vanous kinds, arabesques which form 
the pnncipal mterior oniament, and sen 
tences from the Koran wntten on the walls 
86 
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Every raoaque has its minaret or minarets accommodation for educational purposes, 
(which see) The buildings are often quad- Ac , besides the temple proper 
rangular in plan, with an open interior court. Mosquito (mos-ke'to), a general name for 
where are fountains for ablutions The door such insects of the gnat family as indict a 
18 generally covered with carpets, but theie severe bite and make themselves a pent to 
are no seats In the dii'ection towards people residing m warm climates, or during 
Mecca is the nnhrabj a recess in the wall to the warm season m many arctic regions 
(liuct the vvorshippeis where to turn their As a protection for sleepers close curtains 
eyes in prayer, and near this is the nuju of gau^e (mosquito nets oi curtains) are used, 

In ft or pulpit The buildings may embrace and the skin is also rubbed with various 
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preparati »ns to prevent their bitcH, and flics ductive organs are of two kinds — axillar 
are lighted to drive tliem off See (rmd cylindrical or fusiform bodies, containing 
Mosquito Territory, a region of Central minute roundish particles, and thecde or 
America, lying on the Canbbetui Sea, and capsules, supported upon a stalk or seta, 
foiiniiig the (astern seaboard of Nicaragua, covered with a cali/ptra^ closed by an oper 
>or a (onsidcrablt period it was governed culum or lid, within which is a peristome 
b}' a native chief, and was under British composed of slender processes named ttethy 
protection, but in 1800 it was made over and having a central axis or columeUaf the 
to the state of Nicaragua. The capital is space between which and the walls of the 
called Bluefields theca is filled with minute sporults Mosses 

M 088 >agate See Mocha-^tone are found in cool, any, and moist situations, 

Mosses, a group of cryptogamic or flower- m woods, upon the trunks of tiees, on old 
less plants of considerable extent, and of walls, on the roofs of houses, &e The genera 
great interest on account of their very sin- of mosses, which are numerous, are priiici 
gular structure They are in all cases of pally chanictenzed by peculianties in the 
small size, seldom reachmg a foot in height^ peristome, or by modifications of the calyp- 
but havmg a distinct axis of vegetation, or tra, and of the position of the «r/i, or 
stem covered with leaves, and are propa hollow m which the spores are lodged, 
gated by ii^ans of reproductive apparatus Mo 8 tax^ a town of Herzegovina, on both 
of a peculiar nature They are formed sides of the Narenta It lies m a plain 
entirely of cellular tissue, which in the about 6 miles long by 2 i miles broad, is 
stem IS lengthened into tubes Their repro- walled, and has a vizier’s palace, a number 
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of mosques, and two extensive well supplied 
bazaars It carries on a considerable trade 
Pop 18,000 

Mosul', a town of Asiatic Turkey, 220 
miles north-west of Bagdad, on the nght 
bank of the Tigns, opposite the remains of 
the ancient Nineveh, where there is a bridge 
of boats The houses are mostly built of 
sun dried bricks, and besides numerous 
mosques there are churches of the Neston 
ans, .Jacobites, and other Chnstians It 
has a transit trade between Bagdad, Syna, 
Kurdistan, and ( Constantinople Its principal 
manufactures arc cotton stuffs It was for 
mcrly celebrated also for its muslins (hence 
the name mmlm) Pop estimated at 40,000 

Motaciria, a genus of passerine birds in 
eluding the wagtails 

Motaz'ilitea, a numcroi s and powerful sect 
of Mohammedan lieretics, woo to a gieat 
extent denied predestination, holding that 
man s actions wc^re entmly within the con- 
trol of 1)18 own w ill 'I hey m untamed also 
that before the Koran had been revealed 
man had alieady come to conclusions rt 
Loirding nght and wiong, and held ex- 
tremely here tied opinions with reference 
to the quality oi attributes of Deity They 
appeared a fewgi iic rationsafterMohammed, 
and became the most important and d inger 
ous sect of heretics iii Islam 

Motet', in music, a name applied to two 
dideient foims of composition (l)aHacied 
cantata, consisting of a number of uncon 
nected movements, os solos, duets, trios, 
({uartetts, choruses, fugues, &c. (2) A cho 

1 al composition, usually of a sacred charac 
ter, beginning with an introductory song, 
followed by sever il fugal subjects, the 
whole ending with the exposition of the last 
subject, a repetition of the introduction, or 
a special final subject 

Moth, the populai name of a numerous 
and beautiful division of lepidopterous in 
sects, readily distinguished from butterflies 
by their autenne tapenng to a point in 
stead of terminating in a knob, by then 
wings being hoii/uiital when resting, and 
by their being seldom seen on the wing ex 
oept in the evening or at night (though 
some moths fly by day) , hence the terms 
crepuscular and nocturnal lepidoptera ap 
plied to them Amongst the more notable 
of the moths are the * feather ’ or * plume 
moths,’ the death’s head moth, the * clothes 
moths,’ and the *Bilk moth’ {B<mhyx mori) 

Mother Carey's Chicken, the s-'ilors’ 
name for the stormy petrel See Ptti d 


Mother-of-pearl, or Nacbf, the hard 
silvery bnlhant internal or nacreous layer 
of several kinds of shells, particularly of the 
oysterfamily, often variegated with changing 
purple and azure colours It is destitute 
of colouring matter, but is composed of a 
senes of minute and slightly imbncated 
layers or ndges which have the power of 
decomposing the rays of light, thus pio 
ducing beautiful indescent hues 'The Urge 
oysters of the tropical seas done secrete this 
coat of Rufhcient thickness to render their 
shells available for the purposes of mariu 
factiire Mother of peirl is extensively used 
in the arts, particularly in inlaid work, and 
in the manufacture of handles for knives, 
buttons, toys, snuff boxes, &c 

Motherwell, a town in Scotland, county 
of Lanark, miles south east of (llasgow 
The inhabitants are chiefly employed in its 
extensive coal mines, iron and steel w orks, 
foundries, and engineering shops Pop 
30,423 

Motherwell, Wiliiam, a Scottish poet 
and antiquary, born in (Jlisgow 17‘^7, died 
18)^) Educated at k dinburgh and Paisley, 
it the age of fifteen lu was ipprenticed to 
the shentf clerk of the latter town, and he 
t line she) iff depute in 1810 It was while 
in this situation that he did his beat work 
both as poet and ballad collector After 
editing the collection of songs called the 
Harp of Benfrcwshire (published in 1819), 
he complied the more important collection 
of ballads published in 1827, under the title 
of Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern, with 
a histoncal introduction and notes In 1 828 
lie became editor first of the I'aisley Ad 
vertiser, and then (1830) of the Glasgow 
Gourior He published in 1832 a collection 
of his own poems 

Motherwort {Lronurus ranhdra), a la 
biate plant, 3 feet high, flowers in crowded 
w hoi Is, white with a reddish tinge, found in 
some jiartsof England and North Americi 

Motion, in physical science, is the passing 
of a gi\ en body from one place to another 
We have no idea of absolute jxisition in 
space, so that when we speak of the motion 
of a point It is only in relation to some point 
regarded as fixed Thus our conception of 
the movement of the earth is denved from 
its relation in position to the sun and stars 
Bodies move in vanous directions, their 
motion being desenbed as reotiJ^near when 
they move in a straight Ime^ curvilinear 
when the> rno\e in a curve, vibratory when 
they move to and fro in relation to a fixed 
38 
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point, rotatory when they turn on an axi8, 
and Circular when they sweep lound a given 
point For Newton’s laws of motion see 
Dynamics 

Motley, John Lothrop, historian and 
diplomatist, born in Massachusetts, America, 
18H, died 1877 He was educated at Har 
vard University and at Gottingen m Ger- 
many , published two novels called Morton s 
Hope U839) and Merry Mount (1849), 
both of which were unsuccessful, contri 
buted to the North American He view, and 
entered political life jw a member of the 
Massachusetts’ House of Hepresentatives 
He published, aftei ten years labour and a 
journey to Furope, his great History of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic in 1856, a work 
which was further developed in the Hntory 
of the United Netherlands (18(»0 65), ind 
the Life and Death of John of Harnevcid 
(1874) He was ambassador from the 
United States to Vienna m 1861-67, and to 
London m 1869-70 His coi respondence, in 
2 vols edited by Geo W (^irtis, has been 
published (1889) 

Mot-mot, a beautiful South American 
hssirostral bud of the genus Mornotu^ oi 
Priointi<<, dxait the si/c of «i. jay, with a 
long tail, the two middle feathers of which 
are destitute of vanes They arc easily re 
cognued by their note, viot mot^ slowly re- 
peated 

Motor Nerves See Arrrr 

MotnT, a town of Spam, in Andalusia, 
about 48 miles a s E of Granada Its port 
IS at Oalahonda, about 7 miles distant Pop 
16,665 

Blouffloii, Moui I ON, the Ovi% or Caproi 
}fusimo?if a wild animal of the sheep kind, 
inhabiting the mountamous parts of Cor- 
sica, Sarclima, and (rreece It is about the 
size of a small fallow deer, and, although 
covered with hair instead of wool, bears a 
stronger resemblance to the ram than to any 
other anim il, both in regard to its horns and 
its general conformation The name is also 
given to allied forms, such as the argali 

Moukden Bee Mukdm 

Mould, a minute fungoid or other vege 
table grovirth of a low type, especially one 
of such vegetable organisms as appear on 
articles of food when left neglected, on decay- 
ing matters, bodies which he long m warm 
and damp aar, animal and vegetable tissues, 

&C. 

MoulddQ^s, in arch a general term ap- 
phed to the vaneties of outline or contour 
given to the surfaces or edges of various 
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subordinate parts or features of buildings, 
whether projections or cavities, such as 
cormces, bases, door or window jambs, Im 
tels, &c 

Moulins (mo Ian), a town of France, capi 
tal of the department of Alher, on the iivei 
of that name, 164 miles b h k of l^ans It 
has among its edifices a cathedral, a college, 
an old castle, and its chief manufactuies are 
cutlery, hosiery, ivory articles, &c l*op 
22,219 

Moulmein (moulmm'), or Maui main 
(moul min'),a seapoit of Rutmah,div ision of 
renassenin, at the month of the in or Sal 



dcrable trade chiefly m teak, cotton, iice 
tobacco, stick lac, lead, copper, cocoa nuts, 
hides and live stock Pop *58,446 

Moult, the process of shedding or casting 
feathers, hair, skin, horns, &c The word is 
most commonly used with regard to birds , 
but other animals, such as crabs and lob 
sters, which shed their entire shells, frogs 
and serpents, which cast their skins, are 
also said to moult 

Mound-bird See Meyapodtua 
Mountain, a mass of earth and rock ns 
mg above the surface of the globe higher 
than a hill Mountains are usually found in 
groups, systems, ranges, or chams, though 
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isolated mountains, due to volcanic action, 
ate also found The elevation of great 
mountain masses is due to gigantic subter- 
ranean movements long continued , but 
mountains of considerable mass have also 
been carved out by surface denudation The 
highest mountain in the world is Mount 
Everest, one of the Himalayan range, which 
IS 29,002 ft above the level of the sea 
Mountain, Thk See Mtmfaqnard^ 
Mountain-ash See Rowan tret 
Mountain-blue, a caibonate of copper 
with an assure vitreous lustre which is liable 
to change to green if the substance is mixed 
with oil 

Mountain-cork, a white or gray variety 
of asbestos, so called from its extreme light 
ness, as it floats in water (jailed also 
Mountain hatlur 

Mountain-limestone, a series of iiiinne 
limestone strata, whose geological position 
is immediately below the coal measures and 
above the Old Red Sandstone m England and 
Ireland, the lower Carboniferous or ealeifer- 
ous sandstones in Scotland It is otherwise 
termed Carbontjtrom Linmtonc 

Mountain-soap, a mineral of a pale brown- 
ish black colour, so named from its soapy 
feel It occurs in secondary rocks of the 
tiap formation, and is used in crayon paint- 
ing 

Mount Cook, the culminating point of 
New Zealand, near the middle of South 
Island, height, 13,200 ft 
Mountmelliok, a market town of Cjueen s 
Co, Ireland, 6 miles w of Portarhngton 
Pop 2407 

Moume Mountains are situated in Co 
Down, Ireland, and extend 15 miles n e 
between Oarlingford Lough and Dundriim 
Bay, greatest height, 279b feet 

Mourning, as the outward expression of 
gnef, has greatly varied at different times 
and among different nations Thus the 
eastern nations and the Creeks cut off their 
hair, while the Romans allowed the beard 
and hair to grow, and as an evidence of 
mourning the ancient Egyptians wore yel- 
low, the Ethiopians, gray, the Roman and 
Spaitan women, white, which is still the 
colour of gnef in China, Japan, and Siam , 
in Turkey, blue and violet, and in the other 
European countries black is Used for this 
purpose The Jews, m sign of grief at the 
loss of their relatives, rent their garments, 
tore out their hair, and wore coarse gar 
ments of a dark colour , and with the Greeks 
and Romans it was the custom to lay aside 


all ornaments of dress, to abstain from the 
bath, and other indulgences 
Mourzouk, or Murzuk (m\ir-7\ik'), the 
capital of the pashalic of Ferzan, in the re- 
gency of Tripoli, situated 480 miles south 
east of Tnpoli It is girt by an earthen wall, 
and was at one time a place of great com 
mercial importance Pop 3000 

Mouse, the name of a number of rodents 
of which the most familiar is the domestic 
mouse (Mus or domntuv^)^ too 

well known to need desenption The bar 
vest mouse or mintitii<i), the 

smallest British quadruped, is a hybemat 
ing mammal, and constructs a little nest of 
gr'iss, &c , entwined round and suppfirted by 
the stalks of the corn or wheat The com 
inon field mouse {M 'uihnticu^) is a dusky 
brown, with a darker stnp along the middle 
of the back, whilst the tail is of a white 
colour beneath l^'here ai e about a hundred 
members of the mouse "enus, of which the 
common rat is one The short txiled field- 
mouse, oi ‘meadow mouse,’ is not a true 
mouse, but one of the voles {An icDla) It 
18 of a reddish brown colour, inclining to 
gray, the under parts are lighter, or ashy 
brown, and tlie tail and feet are of a dusky- 
giay colour The dormouse also is of a dif- 
ferent family from the true mice 
Mouse-ear Chickveed { Cera urn) ^ a 
genus of plants, natural order Caryophyl 
lacea;, consisting of many pubescent herbs 
with small leaves and white flowers, forming 
common weeds in all temperate and cold 
regions Nine species of the genus are found 
111 Bntain 

Mousquetaires du Roi (mos-kc tar du 
rwa, ‘musketeers of the king’), under the 
old French regime mounted companies of 
royal guards They were instituted by Louis 
XI TI , and served as a school to many of 
the most distinguished French commanders 
Mouth, the aperture in the head of an 
animal through which food is received and 
voice uttered, or generally the anterior open 
mg of the ahmentary canal In the higher 
animals the use of the mouth is for maatica 
tion, the emission of sound or voice, deglu- 
tition, and taste In many animals of a low 
type of structure there is no distinct mouth 
Thus in the simpler Protozoa the food is taken 
into the interior of the body by a process of 
mtusBUsception, any portion of the surface 
being chosen for this purpose, ai^d acting as 
an extemporaneous mouth, whicn closes up 
agam when the particle of food has bsen 
received into the body 
40 



MOVING PLANT MOZAKT 


Moving Plant ( Vewirwdmm, qyrann^ natu- 
ral order Leguramos®), a native of India, 
ofivati), <?»itiEated m la having 

violet flowers, and leaves consisting of two 
lateral leaflets and one larger terminal leaf- 
let It 18 remarkable for the motions of its 
leaflets, which are constantly twisting about 
in a vanet> of ways, especially under the 
influence of light and heat 

Moxa, a soft downy substance prepared 
in ("hina and Japan from the young leaves 
of certain species of A ? rM$ia In eastern 
countries it is used for the gout, &c, by 
burning it on the skin ‘J'his produces a 
dark coloured Bj>ot the exulceration of which 
IS promoted by applying a lifctle garlic 
Moeambique (mo zam bfk ), v Portu 
guese government on the tast coiist of South 
Afnca, extending from Cape Delgado to 
J ) I igoa Bay and inland to British territory 
(Hhodesii, rransvaal, &c,), estimated area, 
-ISO OOO mpure miUs only a small part of 
which IS occupied The coast is generally 
low, beset with reefs and small islands, and 
riossessed of very few good harbours In- 
land there nses a broad jilateaii, with groups 
and chains of mountains running mostly 
parallel to the coast, vnd nowlit r( reaching 
a great height The climate is excessively 
hot, and, except on the elevated regions, un- 
healthy Most tropical fruits thrive, i otton 
succeeds well, and the forests produce valu 
able woods U'he pnncipal articles of trade 
are ivory and skins I^he capital is the town 
of Mozambupie, situated upon a small coral 
island near the coast, having a good bar* 
hour and a small trade Pop 8622 The 
population of the country is qiute uncer 
tain 

Mozambique Chatmel, the passage be 
tween the east coast of Africa and the 
island of Madagascar, length about 1060 
miles, average breadth about 460 miles 
In its north part lie the Comoro Islands 
Mozar'ab8,a name applied by the Moham- 
medans m Spain to the Christians among 
them who retained their own religion llie 
Mozarabic liturgy which they used was sup- 
pressed about 1 060, but was revived at the 
beginning of the 16th century in Toledo, 
where it is still preserved 
Mozart ( mo zart' , German pron mo'- 
tsart), Johann Chrybostomus Wolfgang 
Amadeus, a great German composer, bom 
at Salzburg^ 1 7 60, died at Vienna 1791 At 
the age of four years his father, Leopold 
Mozart, a violinist of repute, began to teach 
him some minuets and other small pieces on 


the harpsichord JVom this period he made 
rapid progress, and a concerto for the harp- 
sichord, which he wrote in his fifth year, 
was so difhcult that only the most practised 
performer could play it In his sixth year 
Mozart was taken by hm father, along with 
his sister, to Munich and Vienna, where 
the little artists were received at court with 
great favour In 1768 the family made a 
journey to Paris, where Mozart published 
his first sonatas for the harpsichord, and m 
the following year they proceeded to Eng 
land, where the child musician performed 
before the court the most difficult oompcwi- 
tions of Bach and Handel Returning to 
Salzburg after visiting Holland, the family 
again went to Vienna in 17f>7, where the 
boy received a commission from the empe 
ror to write the music of a comic opera, but 
owing to the opposition of the court musi 
Clans the work was never perfonned In 
1769 Mo/art, who had been made master of 
the concerts at the court orchestra at Salz- 
burg, commenced a journey to Italy m com- 
pany with his father In Rome he wrote 
down, on hearing it, the famous Miserere, 
annually sung in the Sistine (*hapel during 
the holy week At Milan in 1770 be com 
posed, m his fourteenth year, his first opera, 
Mithndates, which was performed more 
than twenty times in succession Hence 
forth he resided chiefly in Salzburg, but also 
visited I'ans, Munich, and finally Vienna, 
In the lattei city, although he was appointed 
composer to the court, ho found it necessary 
to maintain himself by giving lessons in 
music and writing walt/es Notwithstand 
ing this poverty it was here that most of 
his best work, such as his famous operas, Jje 
Nozze di Figaro (The Marriage of Figaro), 
Don Giovanni, La Clemeriza di Tito (Cfiem- 
enoy of Titus), Die Zauberflote (The Magic 
Flute), and his last work the Requiem, were 
wntten It was here also that the best 
pianist and greatest composer of his time — 
perhaps of the world— died in obsc urity and 
was buned in a pauper’s grave The extent 
of work done by Mozart during his short 
life is almost incredible, and in every de 
partment of composition, whether voo il or 
instrumental, he excelled In the history 
of music he stands most prominently for 
ward as an operatic composer, his Don Gio 
vanm, Magic Flute, and Marnage of Figaro 
being works previously unequalled and 
never since surpassed In his character he 
was kind hearted, ^ileless, cheerful, void 
of envy, almost boyish to the last. 



MTZBNSK MUGGLETONIANS 


Mtsensk, a town of Kussia, prov of Orel, 
86 miles N B of Orel Pop 
Muahtch' See Muhnlitch 
Much Woolton, a town of England, 
county of Lancaster, 5 miles south east from 
laverpooL There are extensive quarnes m 
the neighbourhood Pop 4545 

Mucilage, a solution of some gummy sub 
stance in water, giving it a certain con 
sistence, m chemistry, one of the proxi- 
mate elements of vegetables, a carbohydrate 
(CeHioOfi, or similar formula) It is con 
tamed abundantly in gum tragacanth, many 
seeds, as linseed, (punce seed, &c , and certain 
roots, as marsh mallow It forms a thick 
jelly with water, and when boiled with 
dilute sulphuric acid gives rise to a sugar 
and a gum 

Mu'cius Sceevola (st'vo la), the hero of a 
Roman legend to the effect tnat having at 
tempted to assassinate Porsenna, king of 
Etruna, Mucius was ordered to be burned 
alive, but he won the king s favour and p.ur 
don by fearlessly holding his h ind in the hre 
Mucor, a genus of fungi to which most of 
the matter constituting mould on (heese, 
pistc, decaying fiuits, and other substaiues 
IS referred The most common bptcits is 
1/ r/iucedo 

Mucous Membrane, a membrane that 
lines all the cavities of the body which 
open externally and secretes the fluitl mucus 
See jWwctts 

Mucu'na Sec Co witch 
Mucus, a viscid fluid secreted by the 
mucous membrane of animals, which it 
serves to moisten and defend It covers 
the lining membranes of all the cavities 
which open externally, such as those of the 
mouth, nose, lungs, intestinal canal, urinary 
passages, &c It is transparent, glutinous, 
thready, and of a saline taste, it contains a 
great deal of water, chloride of potassium 
and sodium, lactate of sodium and of cal 
cium, and phosphate of calcium Mucus 
forms a layer of gi eater or less thickness on 
the surface (ff the mucous membranes, and 
it 18 renewed with more or less rapidity 
Besides keeping these membranes in a moist 
and flexible condition, it also protects them 
against the action of the an, of the aliment, 
the different glandular fluids, and agencies 
that might otherwise irritate and inflame 
Mud, in geology, a mixture of clay and 
sand with organic matter Mud may be 
argillaceous, calcareous, or otherwise, accor 
ding to the most notable ingredient which 
enters into its composition 


Mudar, the Indian name of CalotrSpts 
gtqaiitm^ a shrub or small tree of the nat 
order Asclepiadacese, and also given to a 
substance used medicinally in India with 
great alleged effect m cutaneous diseases, 
and obtained from this and another species 
{C procera) The mner bark of C ytyaaiea 
also yields a valuable hbre 

Mud-bath, a kind of bath connected with 
some mineral springs, consisting of mud 
transfused with saline or other ingiedients, 
in which patients suffering fiom rheuma 
tism, &c, plunge the whole or portions of 
the liody Such are the mud b iths t>f St 
Araand, or of Jiarbotan, in I ranee 
Mud-fish See Dipnoi 
Mudir', a 1 urkish official at the head of 
a canton or put of a liva under a kaima 
kam, 111 Egypt, the governor of i province 
or jnndtriydi 

Mudki, or Moodki- F, a village of the Pun 
jab, 65 miles south east of jjahore, where in 
1845 Sir Hugh (iough defeated the Sikhs 
Mudstone, i term originally applied to 
certain dark gray fine grained shales of the 
Silurian system, but now extended to all 
similar shales in whatcvei formation they 
may occur 

Muez'zm, or Mum/ujn, a Mohammedan 
cner attached to a mosque, whose duty it is 
to proclaim tlie czam or summons to prayers 
five times a day — at dawn, at noon, 4 pm, 
sunset, and nightfall He makes his procla 
ination from the balcony of a minaret, and 
as this elevated position enables a person to 
see a good many of the private proceedings 
of the inmates of the neighbouring houses, 
the post of mue/zin is often intrusted to a 
blind mail 

Muffle, m chemistry, an arched vessel 
lesisting the strongest fire, and made to be 
placed over cupels and tests m the opeia 
tioii of a8sa>ing 

Mufti, in the Tuikish Empire, a religious 
officer who exercises the functions of an 
authontative judge in matters of religion 
Tlie muftis are chosen from among the 
ulemas or doctors of the law, and the grand 
mufti or Sheikh ul Islam is the highest 
officer of the church and the representative 
of the sultan m spiritual matters 

Muggletomaus, a sect that arose in Eng- 
land about the middle of the 17th century, 
of which the founders were John Reeve and 
Ludovic Muggleton, who claii^d to have 
the spint of prophecy They affirmed them- 
selves to be the ^two witnesses’ of Rev 
xi 3 The sect is now piubably extinct 



MUHALITCH MULBERRY 


Muhalitch', or Mualitch, a town of 
Asiatic Tnrkev, about 15 miles south of 
the Sea of Marmora. It has a considerable 
trade with (Constantinople Pop about 
11,000 

Muharran, the hrst month in the IVfo 
hammedan year 

Muhlhausen (murhou zn), a town of 
I’russian Saxony, on the Unstrut, 20 miles 
north west of Erfurt It ha*^ two interest 
injr churches, an old town house, a gym 
ntisium, and manufactures of wcsdlen and 
cotton tloth, leather, sewing machines, Ac 
It was formerly i free city of the empii'e 
Pop 3 n 13 

Muhlhausen, or MtLHAtsBV (French, 
Mulhowii), a town of Germany, situated on 
the 111, m Alsace Lorraine, 61 miles s s w 
of Strasburg The town is an important 
industrial centre, having extensive manu 
facturea of cotton printed and other gtKMls, 
cotton yarn, w oollen cloth and yarn, damask, 
stai*ch, cheinicMls, metal goods, sewing ma 
chines, colours, cement, &< After belonging 
to the Swiss Cotifederition it was incorjior- 
ited (17't8) with France, and ceded by the 
latu r ( 1871 ) tf) (Tcrmaii} Pop 8^,012 
Muhlheimtniurhim), oi Mi ]HK;iM,atown 
of (jcrnuns, situatid on the llhinc neail> 

< pposite Cologne It lias manufactures of 


tioiis until he became Lieutenant governor 
of the Northwest Provinces (1868), re- 
turned to England (1876), ancl became a 
member of the Council of India, an office 
which he held until he was appointed Prin 
cipal of Edinburgh University iii 1885 Uis 
writings include The Life of Mahomet 
(1858-61, abridged edition 1877), Aimals 
of the Early Caliphate (1883), The Oorfui 
(1877), and Mahomet and Islam (1884) 

Mukden (m\|k'den), Moukdi-n, or Iuno 
TTPN FU, a town of China, capital of Man 
chnna and of the province of Tjeno Tong, 
alxnit 3S0 miles n f of Peking 1 1 is snr 
rounded by a wall and has also a wall which 
incloses the government offac es, palate, and 
other buildings, and it was the residence of 
the Manchu sovereigns l»efore their compust 
of China Pop about 1 50,001) 

Mula, a town of Spain, province of and 
21 miles west from Murcia The principal 
manufacture 18 carthenwaie Pop 10,567 

Mulatto, a person that is the offspring of 
parents of whom one is white and the other 
a negro The mulatto is of a dark colour 
tinged with yellow, with fn//kd or woolly 
hair, and uKemblcs the Kur(>])can mote than 
the Afru an 

Mulberry, \ fiuit tree of the gt niis Moru% 
nat ordei Aloiacc«e, akm to the Urticaceee 


velvet, silk, wiie .md wir« ropes, sul cloth, 
( lu inicals, leathtr, &c Pop 45,085 

Muhlheim, or Mi ihkim, a town of Gcr 
many, m the Rliinc valley, on the Ruhr, 1 1 
miles nctrth of Dusseldorf It his cotton 
spinning, weaving, and cloth manufactures, 
iron foundries, &c Coal is mined here, ami 
foims an important article of trade Poi) 

‘is, 260 

Muir, John, a Sansknt scholar, born at 
Glasgow in 1810, di< d 1882 He was edu 
cated at the university of his native city, 
and joined (1828) the East India Company s 
Civil Service, filling vanous offices until his 
retiral m 1S53 His chief works are A 
Sketch of the Argument for Christianity 
against Hinduism in Sansknt Verse (1839), 
Onginal Sansknt Texts on the Origin and 
History of the People of India, their Reli- 
gir>n and Institutions, 5 vols (1868-70), 
Metncal Translations from Sansknt Wnters 
(1878), and a translation of Kuenen’s Five 
BooksofMoses Hewas D C L andLL D 
Mmr, Sir William, LL,D , Arabic scholar 
and brotbe:|^f the above, wasltom at Glasgow 
m 1819, educated at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh universities, entered the Bengal Civil 
Service (1837), attained various official posi 


or nettles The block or common mulberry 

{Morun nnim) is the only species worthy 

of being culti 

vated as a fruit 

tiee 1 he fruit is 

used at dessert, 

and also preserv cd ^ 

in the form of a ^ 

syrup The juice 

mixed with that of 
apples forms a 
beverage of a deep L 
port wine colour, ^ * Jlr 
called mulbeny ^ \ 

cider The ticc ^ 

thnves m Eng lUack Mulberry mom) 
land, but is pro 

bably not originally a native of Europe The 
white mulberry [M alba) is the most iiitei 
esting of the genus, on account of its leaves 
being used for food by silkworms It grows 
to the height of 40 or 50 feet, with a trunk 
2 or more feet in diameter It came pro 
bably from China. The red mulberry {M 
rtihrn) has fruit of a deep rr d colour, and is 


a valu ible American tree 'j he papei iiiul 
beiry {Broun, Q(\£ua paj^ijt cj ha)UA distmct 



MULBAU 


MULLER 


genuB, belonging originally to Japan, and 
now much cultivated in Europe In Japan 
its bark is used in making paper, and ita 
wood IB highly valued for ornamental work. 
Muldau See Moldau 
Mule, the name applied to any animal 
produced by a mixtuie of different apecies, 
but specifically denoting the hybrid gener- 
ated between an ass and a mare The head 
of the mule is long and thin, its tail is 
bushy, and its mane short (See Jhnmf ) 
The mule 10 employed as a beast of burden 
in Spam, Portugal, Italy, in the East, and 
m Spanish America It unites the speed of 
the horse with the dogged iierseveranee of 
the asM, and is docile in temper when fairly 
treated 

Mule, a spinning machine invented by 
Samuel Crompton in IT/'il, and so called 
fiom being a combination of the drawing 
rollers of Arkwright and the jenny of Har- 
greaves In this machine the rovings are 
delivered from a senes of sets of drawing 
rolleis to spindles placed on a carnage, 
which travels away from the rollers while 
the thread is being twisted, and returns 
towards the rollers while the thread is bemg 
wound 

Mulhaueen See MuJdhmibcn 
Mulheim (muriilm) See MuhJhem 
Mulhouse (mill hos) See MuhUuiusm (m 
Alsace Lorraine) 

Mull, an island (m the west coast of Scot- 
land, one of the Hebrides, belonging to 
Argyllshire, from which it is separatee! by 
the Sound of Mull and the Firth of Lome, 
length 30 miles, breadth 2^ miles The 
island IS for the most pait mountainous, 
the highest point being Leiimore, US') ft 
above sea level ^’he land m some parts is 
adajited for grazing, and theie arc numerous 
fresh water lochs The only town is Tober- 
mory Pop 4334 

MullagataVny, a soup which is made 
with fowl or meat cut into small pieces and 
mixed with rice, curry powdei , &c 

Mullein (mul'en), the common English 
name for the plant Verha'^eum Thapsu% nat 
order Scrophulanaceae The common mul- 
lein grows in old fields, road sides, &c , and 
18 a tall rough plant The flowers are yel 
low, almost sessile, and are disposed in a 
long cylmdrical spike 
Muller (muVtr), Fribdkich Max, a cele* 
brated philologist, sou of the German poet 
Wilhelm Muller, was bom at Dessau in 1823, 
entered the University of Leipzig, where he 
studied Sanskrit under Brockhaus, and pub- 


lished (1844) the Hitopadesa, a collection of 
Sansknt fables, proceeded then to Berlin, 
where he attended the lee^tures of Bopp and 
Schelhng, continued his studies under Bur- 
nouf in Pans came to England m 1846, 
and established himself at Oxford, where he 
was appointed successively Taylorian pro 
fesHor of modern languages (1854), assistant, 
and ultimately sub librarian at the Bodleian 
library (1885), and professor of comparative 
philology (1868), a position which he prac 
tically resigned in 187.5, but nominally held 
till his death m 1900 He was a member 
of the French Institute, and an liL D of 
Cambridge and Edinburgh His numerous 
writings include an edition of the liig Veda 
(6 vols 1840-74), History of bansknt Li 
teratme (1859), Lectures on the Science of 
Language (2 series, 1861 and 1864, many 
editions since), Chips from a German Work- 
shop (4 vols 1868-76), On the Origin and 
Growth of Religion (1878), Selected Essays 
(2 vols 1882), The Science of Thought 
(1887) , Biographies of Words (1888) , 
Natural Religion (1889), and he was the 
editor of the series of Sacred Books of the 
East undertaken by the university 

Muller, J OHANN, a German physiologist, 
born at Coblenz 1801, died 1858 He 
studied medicine at Bonn, first becoming 
(1810) professor of physiology there, and 
then occupying the same position at Berlin 
from 1833 until his death He was the 
author of Elements of Physiology (1837) 
and other works 

Muller, Kaki Otfried, a German classi- 
cal scholar, bom 1797, died at Athens 1840 
He studied at Bieslau ami Berlin was ap 
pointed (1817) piofessor t>f ancient languages 
m the former city, obtained the ehaii of 
archieology at Gottingen m 18 PC visited 
Italy, and then Greece, where he died His 
best known works are on the Dorians, and 
the Etruscans, and his History of the Liters 
ture of Ancient Greece (1840) 

Muller, \\ iLHELM, a German poet, born 
at Dessau 1794, died 1827 He studied at 
Berlin, volunteered in 1813 into the Priis 
sian army, and was present at the battles of 
Llit/en, Bautzen, Hanau, and Culm, jour- 
neyed to Italy in 1819, and on his return 
was appointed teacher of l^atin and Greek 
at Dessau His chief poetical works are 
lyrical, and are very popular in Germany 
He also published the Library o^the Seven- 
teenth Century German Poets. His son is 
the well-known Fnednch Max Muller See 
above 
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Muller, William James, landscape and 
figure painter, bom in 1812 at Bristol, where 
his father, a German clergyman, was oura 
tor of the museum He studied painting 
under *1 B Pyne, and first exhibited in the 
Koyal Academy in 1833 In 1833-34 he 
\isited Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and m 1838 Greece and Egypt, while in 
1843 he accompanied, at his own ex^^ense, 
the Lycian expedition under Sir Charles 
lellowes, bringing back many sketches and 
pictures of onental life and scenery He 
lived for some time in London, but returned 
to Bristol to die in 1845 His pictures, 
though not numeious, aie of exceptional 
power and merit, among the more notable 
l)cing the Baggage Waggon, Dredging on 
the Medway, and The Slave Market, all 
exhibited in the Manchester collection of 
DS7, and the Salmon weir at South Keii 
Bington. 

MuUet, a name common to two groups 
of licanthopterygian fishes, vi/ the family 
Mugihdc, or gray mullets, luid the family 
MuUida, or red mullets. Naturalists, how 
<.\cr, gmu illy restiict the name to the 
former, (U signating the red mullets as sur 
niulkts ( )f the true mullets the In st known 
18 the common gray mullet {Muoil (upito)^ 
found round the shores of the Biitish islands, 
and m parti < ular ahundance m the Medi 
UrriTiean It grows to the length of 18 to 
20 inehcH, and will soinetunc s weigh from 
12 to 15 lbs Jt has the habit of rooting in 
the mud or s ind in search of food Another 
species d^lso called gray mullet ( M a phnhis)^ 
a native of the iMediterranean, is distin 
guished V»y having its eyes half covered 
by an adipose membrane T t weighs usually 
from 10 to 12 lbs, and is the most delicate 
of all the mullets A smaller species, the 
thick lipped gray mullet {M rhefo), is com 
moil on the Biitish coasts Many other 
species, natises of India and Afnca, are 
much esteemed as food. 

Mullingar', a market town, Ireland, c api 
tal of Westmeath county, on tlie Brosiia, 50 
mile*8 Nw of Dublin It has a Homan 
Catholic cathedral and college, a court house, 
barracks, county jail, &c Pop 4500 

Mullion, a vertical division between the 
lights of windows, screens, &c, in Gothic 
architecture Mullions are rarely found 
earlier than the Early English style I’he 
term is alsc^ applied to the division between 
the panels in wainscotting 

Mnlock, Dinah Mauia. See Craik 

Mulready, William, B A , was bom at 
45 


Ennis, Ireland, 1786, died 1868 He be 
came a student of the Boyal Academy 
about 1800, exhibited The Rattle (1808), 
The Music Lesson (1809), at the Royal Ac a- 
demy, and his Idle Boys (1815) secured his 
election as an associate of the Academy, 
while the following year he was elected an 
academician Among the most populai of 
his numerous pictures after this time were 
The Wolf and the Lamb (1820), The I^ast In 
(1835), The Seven Ages of Shakspere (1838), 
The Sonnet (18 J9), illustrations to The Vicar 
of Wakefield (1840), The Whistonian Con- 
troversy (1844), C ^boosing the Wedding 
Gown (1815), Burcholl and Sophia (1847), 
Women Bathing (1849), and The Toyseller 
(18bl) 

Multan', or Moo/ tan', a city of India, 
m the I*unjab, the chief city and capital of 
a district of same name, is situated 4 miles 
from the Chenab, is p irtly surrounded by a 
wall, and is overlooked by a fortress of some 
strength occupied by European troops 'I'he 
sheets are mostly narrow and tortuous It 
18 one of the most ancient cities m India, 
and IS the centre of a large trade Pop 
87,394 — I’lie district has an area of 6079 
sq miles, pop 710,548 

Multiple, m arith a number which con 
tains another an exact number of tiinn 
without a remainder, as, 12 is a multtph 
of 3, the latter being a mhmnlit'ple or aliquot 
part A common multiph of two or moie 
numbers contains each of them a certain 
number of times exactly , thus 24 is a com 
mon multiple of 3 and 4 'Phe l(a»t common 
rn'iiftipfe 18 the sinallcst immlier that will do 
this, thus 12 18 the least common multiple 
of 3 and 4 The same teim is applicable to 
algebraic quantities 

Multiple-poinding, in Scots law, double 
poinding oi double distress It gives rise 
to an action by which a person possessed of 
money or effects which are claimed by dif- 
ferent persons, obtains an authontativ( ar 
rangf ment for the equitable division thereof 
among the different claimants It corre 
Bponds to mterplfader in English law 

Multi valves, the name given to such 
shell hsh or molluscous animals as possess 
shells which consist of more than two pieces 
See MolJusca 

Mum, a malt liquor which derives its 
name from Mumme, a German, who first 
brewed it It is made of the malt of wheat, 
With the addition of a httle oat and bean 
meal, is of dark brown colour and sweetish 
taste, and is little known out of Bnmswiek. 
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Mummies, dead Imman bodien embalmed 
and dried after the manner of those taken 
from Egyptian tombs An immense num 
her of mummies have been found m Egypt, 
consisting not only of human bodies, but of 
various animals, as bulls, apes, ibises ctoco 
diles, fish, &c The processes for the pre 
servation of the body were veiy various 
Those of the poorer classes were merely 


dried by Silt or natron, and wrapped up in 
loaise cloths and deposited in the cati 
combs 'i'he bodies of the rich and th< 
great underwent the most compile ited opei 
ations, and were laboiiously adorned with 
all kinds of ornaments Embalmers of 
different ranks and duties extracted the 
brain tbiough the nostiils, and the entrails 
through an incision in the side, the body 
was then shived, washed, and salted, lud 
after a ecitain petiud the pioeess of cm 
balming (see A mhalmiTiff), projx rly spe iking, 
began The whole body was then steciieci 
111 balsiin and wrapped up in linen ban 
(lages, each hnger and toe was sejuritdy 
enveloped, or sometimes sheathed in a gold 
ease, and the nails w'ere often gilded Tht 
bandages were then folded lound each of 
the limlis, and finally round tlie whole body, 
to tlie number cif fifteen to tv\ « nty thick 
nesses 'fhe head was the object of par 
tieular attention, it was sometimes cn 
\ eloped in sexcral folds of fine muslin, the 
first w iS glued to tiie skin, ind the others 
to tlie first, the whole was then coated with 
a fine plaster I'he I’ersi ms, Assyrians, 
Hebrews, and Komaiis liad all processes of 
embalming, though not so lasting as that 
of Egypt f’he art also was practised by 
the Guaneheg of the ( 'anaries, the Mexicans, 
Peruvians, &c Natuial mummies are fre 
quently found preserved by the dryness of 
the air 

Mummy-wheat, a vanety of wheat, the 
Triticum turqidmi compomtum^ cultivated 
111 Egypt, Abyssinia, and elsewhere, said 
falsely to be a vanety produced from grams 
found in the case of an Egyptian mummy 

Mumps, a disease consisting in a peculiar 
and specific iinsuppurative inflammation of 
the salivary glands, accompanied by swelling 


along the neck, extending from beneath the 
ear to the ehm Children are more subject 
to it than adults 

Muncheu (mun/i'en) See Munich 
Munchen-Gladbach See O'lmibach 
Munchhausen (muuA'hou zn), Kakl 
Fkiedeich Hiekonymus, Baron \on, a 
German officer, born in Hanover in 1720, 
died 1797 He served seveial campaigns 
against the Turks in the liussian 
A. service 1737-39 He was a pas 
sionate lover of horses and 
hounds, of which, and of his ad 
ven tines among the Turks, he 
told the most extravagant stones , 
and hiB imagination finally so 
completely got the better of his 
numoiy tint he really believed his most 
iinpiobablt and impossible fictions Baron 
M unchhauseii 8 Narrative, a small book of 
48 pages, appeared in London m 1785 Two 
>eai8 after it was trinslated into German 
by Burger, who naturally passed in Ger 
many for the water The real author was 
Budolf Each llaspo (17»57“94), a native of 
Hanover who took refuge in England from 
a charge of theft The book was afterwards 
enlarged bv ulditional stones, many of them 
very old 

Mun'cie, a using town of Indiana, U S , 
46 miles N v of Indianapolis Pop 20,942 
Munden (num'den), a town of Prussia, in 
Hanover, at the confluence of the Fulda 
uid VVerra, which here form the Weser, 
14 miles w b\v of Gottingen Pop 10,546 
Mungo, a material similar to shoddy, be 
ing made fiom old woollen fabrics torn up 
fi)r lemaking 

Mungo, Si , or Ki«mh hin, the patron 
saint of (Basgow, an earlj apostle of the 
(’hnstian filth in Britain, is siid to have 
been the son of St I'lieneu and a Bntish 
prince, and was born at C'ulross about 514, 
and brought up by St Serf, the head of a 
monastery there, w hose favour te pupil he be 
( aine His name, Kentigem, w as exchanged 
by the brethren of the monastery for MunqOj 
the beloved, on account of the affection they 
bore him On leaving (^ulross Kentigem 
founded a monastery on the banks of a 
small stream flowing into the Clyde, subse 
quently the site of Glasgow Cathedral 
Having some troubles with the king of the 
Strathclyde Britons, he afterwards took 
lefiige with St David in Wales, and while 
m this country he founded a religious estab 
lishmeiit under a follower named Asaph, 
which aftei wards became the seat of the 
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bishopric of St Asaph He returned to 
Cilasgow, where he actmired a character of 
great sanctity, and died about bOl Numer 
ous miracles were ascribed to him, and 
sexeial legendary biographies are preserved 
Mun goose {Htrpc&tcs yiutu't), a species 
of ichneumon, otherwise known as the ‘gray ’ 
or ‘Indian’ ichneumon Being easily do 
niesticated it is kept in many houses in 
Hindustan to rid them of reptiles and other 
vermin, as rats, mice, &c. It has lieen said 
thit it neutralizes the poison of snakes, 
A\ Inch It feailessly attacks, by eating, duiing 
its contests with them, the Ophiorhiza Mun- 
<yo'», 01 snake root, but its immunity is really 
due to the extreme celenty of its movements 
It IS of a gray coloui decked with black, 
and about the si/e of a rat 

Munich (mCi'nik, German, Munchen)^ the 
Ciipibal city of f^avana. It lies on an exten 
sive but uninteresting plateau, about 1700 
feet above sea level, chiefly on the left bank 
<>f the Isar The old town has a quaint 
Old lingular chiractti, but the new town, 
which has sprung up cliiedy to the north 
and west, has a regular and im)>osing ap 
pearance, and altogether Munich is one of 
the finest tow ns m Germany V ist improve 
iiieiits are due to the munificence of King 
lAidwig I 1 he royal palace foims a very 
extensive scries of buildings chiefly in the 
Italian st} Ic, and contanis many magnificent 
apartments and iich aitistic and other trea 
sures (‘oniiecttid with it are the court 
church and the court and national theatre, 
among tlie largest in Germany The city 
IS highly celebrated for its fine galleries of 
sculpture (Glyptothek) and painting (Old 
and New I’liiakotbek), and for various other 
important collections, such as that cif the Ba 
variaii national museum 'J’he royal library 
(occupying a hue building in ihe Florentine 
style) has upwards of 1,000,000 volumes 
and 30,000 MSS, being thus one of the 
largest in Europe The university is at 
tended by some 3500 students, and has a 
library of 300,000 vols There is an aca 
demy of science, an academy of arts, and 
many fine churches, including the cathedral, 
founded in 1488 In addition to the public 
edifices, properly so called, Munich is nch in 
monuments, which adorn its squares, gar 
dens, and public promenades The so-called 
English Garden (laid out by Count Hum 
ford) IS a finejiark of 600 acres watered by 
two arms of the Isar The mdustnes are 
numerous, and in some particular branches 
have acquired a high name Among others 
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mav be mentioned painted gla««s and other 
artistic productions, mathematical, optical, 
and surgical instruments, gold and sil v er lace, 
jewelry, glass, carriages, bells, musical m 
struments, &c Munich is the seat of the 
high courts of legislature and of law, and of 
ail the more important offices of the state 
It was founded by Henry, duke of Saxonj , 
in 962 , taken by Gustavus Adolphus in 1 ()32, 
by the French under Moreau m 1800, and 
by Napoleon m October, 180'') Pop 490,959 

Municipality, a town or city possessed of 
certain privileges of local self government, 
derived from mcorpor iting charters granted 
by the state Or the term may be applied 
to the corporation or body of persons m a 
town having the powers of managing its 
affaiis See Botouyh^ Bu7(jh, Corporation^ 
Elertiofiy &c 

Mun'jeet, or Flast Indian madder, a dye 
stuff closely allied to the common madder, 
vnd used for j)roducing similar colours, ob 
tamed from the roots of Rubut cotdifoluty a 
plant extensively grown in several parts of 
India 

Munkacs (mnn'kach), a town of Hungary, 
on the J^torc/a, 80 miles N E of Debrec /in 
In the vicinity arc mines of rock cry st il 
Pop 14, lU) 

Munkaesy (mun'kach i), Mi halt, real 
name Michael Lab, Huugaiian genie and 
historical punter, bom at Munkacs 1846, 
studied at Gyula, Vienna, Munich, and Dus 
seldorf, and settled in Pans m 1872 Among 
his best known pictures are Last Day of a 
Condemned Man, Milton dictating Para 
dise Lost, Uhnst before Pilite, Last Mo 
inents of Mozart He died m 1900 

Munster, the south west province of Ire 
land, comprising the six counties of Clare, 
(''ork, Keny Limerick, Tipperary, and 
Waterford Area, 9476 square miles Pop 
1,076,188 

Master (mun'ster), a town of Prussia, 
capital of the province of Westphalia, m a 
wide plain on tin Aa, 78 miles N N E of 
C’ologne It was once fortified, but the for 
tifications have been converted into prome 
nades The principal edifices arc the cathe 
dral, the church of St Lambert, the town 
house, the exchange, museum, theatre, &c 
The manufactures include woollen, linen, and 
cotton goods, &c Munster was long gov 
enied by independent bishops, in whom a 
warlike was often much more conspicuous 
than a C’hnstian spirit The most memor 
able events m the history of the town 
occurred in 1532 35, when it fell into the 
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hands of the fanatiail Ana>jaj)ti«ts (Sec 
Anabaptists ) Pop 6*^,7 76 

Munster, Peace of See Westphalia^ 
Peace of 

Muntjac, a small species of deer, the 
Cerivlus muntjac^ found m British India, 
the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra^ Java, and 
Borneo, about 20 inches high at the shoulder 
They are of solitary habits, the male has 
short horns, and they use their teeth effec* 
tually in self defence 

Muntz's Metal (fiom Mr Muntz of Bir 
mingham, the inventor), an alloy of 60 parts 
copper and 40 j)arts /me, used for sheathing 
ships and for other purposes 

Munzer (munt'ser), Thomas, a German 
fanatic, bom about 1400, executed 1025 
He 18 said to have studied at Wittenberg 
He preached at Zwiekau in 1020, and at 
Plague in 1021, and he was conneetc d with 
the eaily movements of the Anahn)tist8 
He held a mystical belief in continuous 
divine revelation through dreams and visions, 
and promulgated the doetrme of community 
of goods He collected a large nurnlier of 
peasant followers, who committed many 
outrages, but in 1525 were totally defeated, 
when Mun/cr was taken ami executed 

Murad V , Sultan of Turkey, bora 1840 
Son of Abdul Medjid, he succeeded to the 
throne on the forcible deposition of Abdul 
A/i/ in 1876, but was deposed in the course 
of the same year on account of insanity, and 
was 8U( eeed^ by his younger brt)ther Abdul 
Hamid 

Murss'ua, a genus of apodal malacop- 
ierygious fishes, typo of the family Mura - 
nid e, often eonsidercxl jvs belonging to the 
eels, and resembling the eel in form They 
hivve no pertoral hns, and the dorsal and 
anal bus are very low and are united 'The 
M hilttut, or muny, is found in the Medi 
terranean , it grows to the length of between 
4 and 5 feet, and even more, and is excel 
lent eating 

Mural Circle, an astron<imKal instrument 
consisting of a telescope attached to a ver 
tieal brass circle which turns upon an axis 
passing through a stone pier The brass 
circle revolves exactly m the plane of the 
meridian, and is carefully divided into de 
grees and minutes Attaelied to the stone 
pier, and at equal distances apart are six 
microscopes for the puqioBe of viewing the 
graduated cacle and determining exactly 
Its position and consequently that of the 
telescope It is regarded as the principal 
hxed mstrument in all the great public 


observatones Its chief use is to measure 
angular distances in the meridian, and so 
to determine the declination of a star, or its 
distance from the celestuil equator The 
right ascension of a star being given by the 
transit instrument (which see), and its de 
clinatioii by this, its exact position is deter 
mined 

Murat (mu ra), Joachim, French marshal, 
and for some time King of Italy, the son of 
an mnkeeper at Cahors, bora in 1771, died 
1815 He served in the constitutional guard 
of Louis XVI , then entered the 1 Jth Ilegi- 
ment of mounted chasseurs, rose by his 
zealous Jacobinism to the rank of beu- 
teuant colontl, was afterwards removed as 
a terrorist, and remained without employ- 
ment till Ills fate placed him in connection 
with Bonapaite, whom he followed to Italy 
and Egypt, becoming general of division in 
1799 In 1800 he married Caroline, the 
youngest sisttr of Ikmaparte He was pre- 
sent at the bittlc of Marengo, and in 1804 
was made marshal of the empire, grand 
admiral, and prince of the impenal house 
His services in the campaign of 1 805 against 
Austria, m which he entered Vienna at the 
head of the army, were rewarded in 1806 
with the grand duchy of Cleves and Berg 
In the war of 1806 with Prussia, and of 1807 
with Russia, he commanded the cavalry, and 
m 1808 he commanded the French army 
which occupied Madrid He anticipated 
rtcciving the crown of Spam, Chailcs IV 
having invested him with royal authority, 
but Napoleon, who destined Spam for his 
brother Joseph, placed him on the throne 
of Naples, July 1 5, 1808 He then took the 
title of Joachim JSa}K)Uon He shared the 
reverses of the Russian campaign of 1812, 
and m 1 813 again fought for Napoleon, whose 
cause he dcserteil after the battle of Leipzig 
He took up ai ms again m 1 SI 5 for Napoleon, 
but being defeated by Generals Neipperg 
and Bi mchi near Tolentmo, 2d and ikl May, 
he was foicetl to leave Italy, and took re 
fugc in Toulon After the overthrow of 
Napoleon be escaped tt) ('orsica, and set sail 
for the Neapolitan territory with a view to 
recover his kmgdom He laiide<l at Pinzo 
on 8th October, but was immediately cap 
tured, tried by a court martial, and shot 
Murato'n, Ludovico Antonio, Itahan 
historian, bora 1672, died 1750 He was sue 
cessively librarian at Milan and ducal archi 
vist and hbrarian at Mod^a. He made 
many valuable contributions to Itahan his- 
tory, notidily Eerum Italicarum Scriptores 
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ab Anno 500 ad 1500 (twenty 8e\en vola 
folio, 1723-51), Antiqmtates Italicse Medii 
■Kvi (6 vols 173S-42), Annalid It ilia, Ac 

MorchxBon (mer'chi sun), Sir Kodfrick 
Impet, ScN:>tti8h geologist, born at Tarradale, 
in lloss shire, 1792, died 1871 He studied 
at the military college, Great ^Lirlow, and 
it Edinburgh University , joined the army, 
ind served in the Peninsular war (1807-8) 
After the peace of 1815 he retired from the 
ai iny and de\ oted himself to scientific pur 
suits, partuuUtly geology, spending many 
>ear8 in the investigation of \ario\i8 parts 
of England, bcotland, and the Continent 
la 1831 32, and again in 1812-43, he was 
elected president of the (iiolognal Society 
jHy a comparison of specinit ns of the rocks 
of Australia with the auuf crons rocks of 
the l^ral JVIountams, which he had personally 
examined, he was led, so early as IS 15, to 
predict that gold would be found there 
He was one of the founders and most active 
members of tin Ilntish Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and he presided 
over the meeting of that association at South 
ampton in 1846 In 1 he was appointed 
duector of the Geological Survey and of the 
I{o\al School of Mints TL wis several 
times elected president of tlie Jcoyal Geo- 
graphical Society, after 1862 he was by 
general consent always re elected, and he 
remained president of that society till witlim 
a few months of his death Ho was 1) C L 
of Oxford, IjL J) of Cambridge, and vice 
president of the Koyal Society He was 
m ide K < H in 1 853, and a baronet m 1 8h 1 
His chief works are Siluria, The (leology of 
Russia, and nnincrous contributions to the 
transactions of the learned societies He 
emlnwed the chair of geology in Edinburgh 
I inversity 

Murcia (ropr'thi a), a city of Southern 
Spain, capital of the ancient kingdom and 
modern provmce of same name The city 
li wallet and the streets are generally 
broad, straight, and well pav ed Among the 
puVdic buildings the most important w the 
cathedral, whose principal facade, a combi- 
nation of Corinthian and Com^iosite archi- 
tectui e, produces a fine effect It was begun 
m 1353 The episcopal palace is one of the 
finest m Spam There are manufactures 
of woollens, silk stuffs, linens, Ac Pop 
111,539 — The province formed part of the 
ancient kingdom of Murcia, area, 5970 
square miles, pop 577,987 A consider 
able portion is composed of ranges of hills, 
containing mines of copper, iron, lead, and 
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silver, and quarries of marble There are 
also extensive plains, which are rendered 
amazingly fruitful b\ irrigation The an 
cient kingdom, after passing through the 
hands of the Romans and Goths, w w con 
quered by the Moors in 713, and continued 
under them till 1210, when it became a 
dependency of Spam 

Murder, the act of unlawfully killing a 
human being with piemeditated malice, th« 
person committing the act being of Hound 
mmd and discietion, and the victim dying 
within a year and a day after the lause of 
death administered In Britain it is tht 
law that every person convicted of murdc r 
shall suffer death as a felon In the United 
States of America the law lecogni/es degrees 
m murder, and in hranco and some othci 
civilized nations ‘extenuating circumstances’ 
are taken into consideration 

Murdoch (mur'do^), Wiiiiam, an mven 
tor, born mar Aucliinleck, Ayrshire, m 
1754 His father was a millwright and 
miller, ami under him William worked till 
he was twenty three years of age He 
then went to Birmingham, where he obtained 
employment m the engineering establish 
nient of Boulton and Watt A demand 
for Watts engines was fast rising in the 
Cornish mines, and Murdoch was soon sent 
thither to superintend the erection and 
fittings of those At Redruth, m 1784, he 
consti uctt‘d a model high pressure engine to 
run on wheels, the jirecursoi of the modorn 
steam locomotive, a year later he iiuented 
tlie oscillating engine, the system of which 
18 still in use, and the rotary engine with 
sun and planet circul vi motion is also his 
invention He made many improvements 
on Watt 8 engine on the lints of economi/Jiig 
steam and scouring simplicity About the 
end of the century he was made manager 
of the works of Boulton and Watt, being 
afterwards admitted as a partner In 1 803 
he constructed a steam gun, and some time 
later produced the well knrtwii cast iron 
cement made of iron borings and sal am 
raoniac In 1815 he introduced the liot 
water apparatus which, with certain slight 
modihcations, is now so extensively used fur 
heating large buildings and conservatones 
Vanous other inventions of his might be 
mentioned, but his work as a gas inventor 
remains his most conspicuous achievement 
In 1792 he first lighted his offices and cot- 
tage at Redruth with coal gas, but it was 
not till 1798 that he constnicted his first 
extensive apparatus at Birmingham for the 
1€[4 
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making, atorfng, and punfying of gas, with 
a view to the supply of factories Not long 
alter this the otfices at Soho were lighted 
with gas, and the new illuminant was 
brought prominently before public notice 
m 1802, when the extenor of the facttiry 
was lighted up in celebration of the Peace 
of Amiens His great invention was never 
patented He retired from business in 
1810, and died in 1839 

Mure, WiLTiAM, H C L , histonan, son rd 
William Mure of Caldwell, an estate on the 
borders of Renfrewshire and Ayrshire, was 
born at ( ^aldwell, Renfrewshire, 1 799 , died 
1860 He was educated at Westminster 
Sch(x)l, the University of Edinburgh, and 
the University of Bonn In 1821 and 1825 
he contributed to the Edinburgh Review 
articles on Spanish literature and other sub 
jects Jn 1829 he published Brief Remarks 
on the (^hronology of the Egyptian j)ynas 
ties, in 1832 A Uissertation on the ( 'alendar 
of the Zodiac of Ancient Egyi>t, in 1842 
Journal of a Tour m (Ireece and the Ionian 
Islands In 1846 he was elected member 
of parliament for Renfrewshire, for which 
county he continued to sit till 1855, when 
he resigned m consequence of ill health In 
the winter of 1847-48 he was elected lord 
rector of the Umversity of Glasgow His 
leading work, which was left unfinished at 
his death, A (Jntical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Annent Greece, 
was published m hve vols (1850-67) 

Murex, a genus of gasttiopod molluscs 
resembling the whelk, shell spiral, rough, 
wuth three or more ranges of spines simple 
or branched Murices are lemarkable for 
the beauty and vai lety of their spines Thny 
were m high esteem from the earliest ages 
on account of the purple dye that some of 
them yielded 

Murger (mur /bur), Henri, born at Pans 
1822, died 1 8b 1 He lived a life of extreme 
pnvation, formed an informal club or society 
of unconventional young artists and authors 
similarly situated which was named ‘Bo 
hernia,’ and the associates * Bohemians ’ — a 
name famous in general literary history He 
contiibuted a great mass of ‘copy’ to nu 
merous periodicals, and at last made a repu 
tation by his Scenes de la Vie de Boh^me 
He also published two volumes of poetry, 
Ballades et Fantaisies, and Les Nuits 
d’Hiver, and wrote dramas for the Luxem- 
bourg theatre, and tales, &c , for the Revue 
des Tieux Mondes 

Murghab, a nver of Asia, which rises in 


the mountains of Northern Afghanistan, 
and after a course of 400 miles loses itself 
m the sands surroundmg the oasis of Merv 
Muriatic Acid, the older name for hydro 
chloric acid (which see) 

Mu'ndes, the family of animals which 
mcludes the mice and rats 

MunlLo (mq rel'yo), Bartolomeo Estb 
BAN, the greatest of Hpanish painters, was 
Iwm at Seville m 1618 He received hia 
first instructions m art from his relation 
Juan del (’astillo In 1642 he visited 



Madrid, and was anled by Velasquez, then 
painter to tlie king, who procured him per 
mission to copy in the Royal Galleries 
Murillo returned to Seville in 1645, where 
he commenced that great senes of works 
which have nov\ made his name so glonous 
He married a lady of fortune in lb48, which 
much aided his personal infiiience, and he 
succeeded in establishing an academy of the 
arts at Seville in 1660, and acted as presi 
dent the first year He died at Seville 3d 
April, 1682, in consequence of a fall fiom a 
scaffolding at ( ’adi/, where he Vi as engaged 
in the church of the Capuchins, painting a 
large altar piece of St ( ’athenne In his 
early career he painted many pictures of 
humble life ith much charm of grace and 
humour, but his most celebrated pictures 
are of a later penod, and treat rehgmus sub 
jects with a mmgled idealism and realism, 
and a nebness of colounng which has seldom 
been attained Soon after h;^ marriage he 
gave up his early cold (/no) style, and 
adopted his warm {ealtdo) style He ob- 
tained the name of Painter of the Concep- 
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tion from his fondness for the subject of 
the Immaculate Conception. About 250 of 
hia pictures art' preserved in British and 
foreign galleries, and in Spanish churches 

Murom, a town in Russia, in the govern 
meat of Vladimir, 75 miles south eist of 
the town of VI idirair, on the left bank of 
the Oka, one of the oldest towns in Russia. 
Pop 15,6h2 

Murphjc AkihI/R, a miscellaneouB writer, 
bt>rn in IreLind 1727, died 1805 He was 
tlu authoi of The (rrecian Daughter and 
othir plajH, highly populai in thur day 
He published also ti inslations of Tacitus 
and Sallust, a Life of Garrick, Essay on 
.lohuRon &c In 1798 he received a pen- 
sion of 4;.2<)0 

Murrain, a name gnen in general to any 
widtly prevailing and contagious disease 
among cattle, though in diffeieiit localities 
it IS also use^l as the name of some S{>ecific 
disease 

Murray, the largest river in Australia, 
uses in the Austialian Alps about 8b 40' h 
and 147"' F , its sources being partly in N S 
Wales, partly in Victon i, flows for a long 
distime westward, forming the boundaiy 
bctwciri the two (domes, thin p<iH8C8 into 

Australia, vvhei t it t ikt s a soiithorii dirtc 
tion, and falls into tlu sea through a large 
shallow sheet of water c illed Lake Alexan- 
dniia 'rhtre is a sand bai at the mouth 
which impedes ii iv igation, but small steam 
ers ascend as high as Albury Its length 
IS about 1300 miles Its chief tributaries 
are the iVIi rriiiiibidgee, tl e Darling, and the 
Lachlan Ihe Darling liefore its junction 
with the Murray may even be considcied 
the mam stn am 

Murray, David Ciiristjje, novelist, born 
in 1847, commenced life on the Birmingham 
prtss, was connected with London news 
pipers, and acted as speeial correspondent 
tlunug the Russo 'Purkish war He then 
took to fiction, and has written a numlier 
of popuKr novels, among them Aunt Rachel, 
The Weaker Vessel, The Way of the World, 
&c 

Murray, Earl op See Moray 

Murray, T()H^, eminent London publisher, 
born 1778 (father s name MacMurray), died 
1843 He began business when quite young, 
early attained success, and became the friend 
of as well as publisher for some of the chief 
writers of the^ay, mcludmg Byron, Moore, 
Rogers, Campbell, Crabl^, Washington 
Irving, &c He started the Quarterly 
Review m 1809 The well known Hand- 
Si 


books for Travellers were originated by bis 
son 

Murray, LiNDtET, grammanan, bom m 
Pennsylvania, of Quaker parents, m 1746, 
died 1826 About the age of twenty one 
he was called to the bar, and acquired an 
extensive practice On the outbreak of the 
revolutionary war he retired to the country, 
but four years after engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and by the close of the war bad 
realized a competence In 1784 he went to 
England, and purchased the estate of Hold- 
gate, ne ir \ ork, where he passed the re 
maindci of his life He wrote, besides his 
w ell known English ( jl rammar, several works 
on education and morals 

Mumne (or Muerhine) Vases {lasa 
mmrhina\ splendid antique vessels which 
were equally distinguished for the costliness 
of their material and the beauty of their 
execution They were brought, according 
to Pliny, from C’arin inia, now Kerman m 
Persia, and bore an immense price Vases 
of this ware were used in Rome as wine- 
cups, and were bcliev ed to have the quality 
of breaking if poison were mixed with the 
li(|uor they contained There is doubt about 
the material of these vases, though the pro- 
bability 18 they were made of fluor spar or 
tiuonde of calcium 

Murruznbid'gee, alarge river of Australia, 
in Mew South Wales, rising in the great 
Dividing Range, and entering the Murray 
after a westward course of about 1300 miles, 
chief tributary, the Lachlan 

Murshidabad', or Moorhhbdarad, a city 
of India, Bengal, capital of a distnct of 
same name, on the left bank of the Bhagir- 
athi It was the capital of Bengal till 1772, 
since which time its histoncal importance 
has departed I’he city, with its suburb 
Azimganj on the opposite bank of the river, 
IS the chief centre of trade and rnanufivcture 
in the district The industries me lude the 
embroidery of fancy articles with gold and 
silver lace, ivory carving^ and the making 
of musical instruments Pop 28,553 — The 
distnct of Murshidabad has an area of 2144 
square miles and a population of 1,335,374 

Murten See Morat 

Murzuk. See Mourzouk 

Musa'ceas, a natural order of endogenous 
plants, of which Mum is the typical genus 
It includes the abaca or manilla hemp, the 
banana, and the plantain 

Muffls'uB, an ancient Greek poet, almost 
fabulous, said by some to be the son of 
Eumolpus and Sel6nS, by others, of I^iuus or 
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Orpheus He is credited with the mystic 
and oracular xerscs of the 1 Icusiniau and 
other mysteries The ancients attribute to 
him many works, of which some \erses only 
have come down to us as (piotations in Pau 
Jamas, Plato, Aristotle, &c A later Musafiis, 
who probably lived four or fi\e centuries 
a^ter ( ’hrist, is the author of an erotic poem 
of the loves of Hero and Jjcandor 

Musaus (nm /Ji'ns), Johann Kaiu Ai. 
OUST, Of rm an author, born 17 i'l, died 17H7 
He stndv d theolo»?y , w^as mastci of the pages 
at the VV( imar (ourt, and in 1770 appointed 
pr<)f( ssor in the gymnaHium at Weiin ir 
Among his writings, which arc charact< ii/< <l 
by humour, simplicity, md a kindly sitiie, 
are Der Deutsche Oiaudison ('Hie Germ in 
Grandison), Physiognomischc Reiscn (Phy 
Biognomic Travels), German T*opular "I’ah s 
(Volksin irchen der Deutschen), and a s< ncs 
of tales under the title Stiaussfcdt ?n (Os 
trich feathers) 

Musca, a Jjnnaan genus of dipterous 
insef ts, iiK hiding the flics, now expanded 
into i family (Muscid i ) 

Mus'cseVolitantes (lit ‘floating flies ), m 
physiology, the name givt n to ocnl ir spei tra 
which appear like motis or small bodies 
floating before the c yes ( )nc class of tin se 
specks are a common precursor of am lurosis 
(which see), but another class are (juitc 
harmless 

MuBcar'dme, i contagious disease in silk 
worms caused by a fungus 

Muscat, or M \sk \ r, the chief city of the 
sultan ite of Oin ii, or Muse it, i seapoit on 
the Indian Occm, neir the cist angle of 
Arabia The tow n stands in a hollow, undei 
cliffs 100 feet or IDO feet high Large build 
mgs are few, and the suit in s [lal ic c ( i pi uu 
edifice), the governoi s Iioumi md a few mi 
narets alone rise above the liniuhle mass of 
flat roofed huts or houses Tin sticcts are 
extremely nairow, and the town is one of 
the hottest places in the woild It is an 
impoitant centre of trade, exporting coffee, 
pearls, mother of pearl, dye stuffs, drugs, 
&c, and importing iice, sugar, piece goocis, 
&c Pop of town and suburbs estimated 
at 60,000 

MuBcater, or Mukcadel, a term for van 
0118 sweet, strong, and fragrant wines 

Mus'catine, a" tow n of the United States, 
m Iowa, on the Mississippi, at the apex of 
what 18 called the Great Bend, and in con 
uection with an extensive net work of rail 
wavs, 27 miles southeast of Iowa city 
Pop 11,073 


Muschelkalk (miish'el kilk), a compact 
hard limestone «)f a grayish ( olour found iii 
Germ iriy It is interposed between the 
Bnntt 1 sandstone, on which it rests, and the 
Kcuper variegated marls, which he over it, 
and with which at the junction it alternates, 
thus forming the middle member of the Tn 
assic system as it occurs m Germany In 
Lnglatnl the Keupei rests immediately on 
the Bunter It abounds in marine organic 
remains, its chief fossils being cnci mites, am 
monib H, ami tercbratul e 
Mubci Sec 

Mub cidse, a f imil> of two winged flits, of 
which the cominon house lly {Mnaca domtb- 
tica) 18 a familiar example 

Muncle and Muscular Motion I'he 
n ime rnnHch is ipplicd to those structural 
elements or oigans in ainin ilh which are 
devoted to the production of moveineuts, 
either of a pai t of the body, oi of the body 
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as a w'hole 1’hey consist of fibres or 
bundles of fibres, susceptible of contraction 
and relaxation, inclosed in a tlim eellulir 
membrane Muscles are composed of fleshy 
wid tendinous fibres, occasionally niter 
mixed, but the teudmoiis fibres generally 



MuKoular Fibre sejmmttH.1 — a into fihnllnp and n into 
diws ( Ih i hi„nly nu^nidtd portion ttf ifibtil 

prevail at the extremities of the inustle, and 
the fleshy ones m the belly or middle part 
of it When the fibres of a muscle are 
placed parallel to each other it is called a 
Himple or rectilinear muscle, when they in 
tersect and cross each other they are called 
compound V\ hen muscles act m opposition 
to each other they are termed antagonut, 
when they concur in the same action they 
are called coiiqcncron^ Muscles are also 
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divided into lalunfan^ and trnolnntanf 
inubclts, the former being those whose 
naov emt-iits proceed from an immediate exer- 
tion of the will, as in laismg or depressing 
the aim, bending the knee, moving the 
tongue, &c , while the 1 itun are beyond this 
control, being the agents in the contraction 
of the heart, arteries, veins, absorbents, 
stomach, intestines, &,c When examined 
uiifkr the niicKHCope the fibres of the voliin- 
ta,!} muscles (as also those of the heart) are 
seen to be inaiked by iniiiutt. ti ans verse bars 
or Btii[>es, w hile those of tht involuntary are 
smooth and regular m appeaiance The 
former is therefore tailed '^tripal or hU latcd 
muscle, tht latter unstripedl, nonHtnatedf 
or smoodi inusck M’he great property of 
nniSLiilar tissue is the power of responding 
w hell 11 1 itated The i espouse is in the form 
of ( ontraetioii, that is, when the muscle 
iH in itated oi stimulated it resiionds by 
shortening itself, so that its ends are brought 
lu 11 or and it becomes tliickei in the middle, 
its inherent elasticity making it capable of 
retuining to its previous length when the 
stimulation is withdiawn By these con 
tr K tions the must Its are able to do work 
1 he usual stimulation is by nervous action 
(sec \(n(), but mcthaniial means, such as 
pinching, pritkmg, &c , < let tricity, heat, and 
lIktiiiciIs also cgiusc iintation All the 
muscles are connected with bones not di 
rcctly but through the medium of tendons 
A tendon presents the appearance of a 
white glistening cord, sometimes flat, but 
often (;^lmdncal and of considerable tliick 
ness The mass of flesh composing the 
muscle 18 called the bcll^ of tlie muscle 
One end is usually attached to a bone more 
or less fixed, and is called the oriqni of the 
muscle 'J he other end is attached to the 
bone meant t. be moved by the contraction 
of the muscle, and is called the insfrtion of 
the muscle Involuntary muscle consists of 
8 i)mdle shaped cells having an elongated 
nucleus in the centre They are united in 
iibbon shaped bands, and respond much 
less lapnlly than the voluutaiy to irrita- 
tions, and the wave of contraction passes 
over them more slowly There are several 
hundreds of separate muscles in the human 
body, and they are broadly grouped into 
muscles of the head, face, and neck, muscles 
of the back, muscles of the chest, muscles 
of the upper extremity, the shoulder, arm, 
forearm, ana hand, muscles of the abdomen, 
and muscles of the lower extremity, the 
and foot 
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MuBCOgees, the Creek Indians See 
Creeks 

Muscova'do, umchued sugai , the raw 
material from which loaf and lump sugar 
are piocured by leflning Muscovado is 
obtained from the juice of the sugar cane 
by evaporation and draining off the liquid 
pait called mcla^bis 

Mus'eovy See Russia 

Muscovy Duck See Musi duel 

Muses, in the Greek myth the daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne, who were, accoi 
ding to the eat best writers, the inspiring 
goddesses of song, and accoi ding to liter 
ideas divinities presiding over the diticrent 
kinds of poetiy, and over the sciences and 
aits Iheir original number appears to 
have been thiee, but afterwards they are 
always spoken of as nine in niimbei, viz — 
CliOf the muse of history, lutcrpi, the 
muse of lync poetry, Thalia, the muse of 
comedy, and of merry or idyllic poetry, 
Mdpmu^ne, the muse of tragedy , Tet pst~ 
chbr?, the muse of choial dance and song, 
Erato, the muse of erotic poetry and imm 
iciy, Pohimnta or Poli/hymnia, the muse 
of the sublime hymn, Uiania, the muse 
of astronomy, and CatliCpe, the muse of 
epK poetry 

Muse'um, a building or apartment appro 
pnated as a repository of things that have 
an immediate relation to htci iture, art, or 
science, and whete the objects may be in- 
spected by those who are curious in such 
niatteis Of the museums of Britain the 
British Museum is the greatest — being per- 
haps the gieatest in the world Museums 
illustrative of the industrial arts, though of 
recent oi igin, ai t of great importance Fore- 
most among institutions of this kind in Bri- 
tain may be instanced the South Kensington 
IMuseum All the chief capitals of Jturope 
and many other large cities have valuable 
museums 

Mushrooms, the common name of nu 
merous cryptogamic plants of the nat older 
hungi Some of them are edible, others 
poisonous The species of mushroom usu 
ally cultivated is the Agaric us campestris, 
or eatable aganc, well known foi its excel- 
lence as an mgredient iii sauces, especially 
Ketchup (See Agaric) Mushrooms are 
found m all parts of the world, and are usu- 
ally of very rapid growth In some cases 
they form a staple article of food In Ti 
erra del Fuego the natives live almost en- 
tirely on a mushroom, Oyttarm Darwtnii, 
m Australia many species of BoUt/as are 
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Used bj tbe natives, and the Myliita am 
train iH commonly called native bread 
Mmhroom spavm is a term applied to the 
reproductive mycelium of the mushroom 
Music, any succession of sounds so modu 
lated as to please tbe ear, also the art of 
producing such melodious and harmonious 
sounds, and the science which treats of 
their properties, dependencies, and rela 
turns Hound is conveyed through elastic 
media, as the atmosphere or water, by iin 
dulations, which may be generated in the 
medium itself, as by a flute or organ-pipe, 
or transmitted to it by the vibrations of 
violin or pianoforte strings or the reeds of 
a wind instrument When the vibrations are 
fewer than 1 6 m a second or more than 81 02 
the sound ceases to have a musical character 
The pifrh or relative height of a tone is 
determined by the number of vibrations in 
a given time, th< lower numbers giving the 
grave or deep tonts, the higher numbers 
the acute or shrill tones 'Die lotidness of 
a tone is determnud by the largeness of 
the vibrations, not th< ir number The note 
or musical sound cvllod middle C on the 
pianoforte is usually assumfd by tluorists 
to be produced by M2 vibrations per second, 
and this was long the pitch rccogni/ed m 
pr u tice as the standard or concert pitch use 
fill for the guidance of all musicians Tbe 
Iieipetuil striving after increased brilliance 
of tone ltd, however, to a gradual heighten 
ing of the pitch, and in the course of a c< n 
tury the middle V in France had become 522 


vibrations, while in England and Germany 
it was somewhat higher Of late years there 
has been a movement amongst European 
musicians to lower the pitch to about the 
French standard, and this lower pitch has 
been now adopted by many foreign nations 
A note pioduced by double the number 
of vibrations reciuired to produce any given 
note will be found to be in perfect unison 
with it though higher in pitch lietwccii 
two 8U( h notes there is a gradation by seven 
intervals m the jutch of tone, more agree 
able (at least to modern European ears) 
than any other, the whole foirning a com 
plcte scale of music called the d niton n *icale 
The space between the notes sounding m 
unison IS tcrm(d an octal r, and the note 
completing the octave mvy beoonR the /e//- 
note of a similar succession of seveu notes, 
each an octave liighcr or double tlu jutch 
of the corresponding note m the hrst scale 
These seven notes of the diatonic scale are 
design itcd by the hrst seven letters of the 
alphabet, and each note btirs a hxed ritio 
to the koy note m respect of pitch as deter 
mined by the number of vibrations 'I bus 
in the ease of i key note obt lined fioin a 
vibrating string, its octave is j>rocluctd by 
halving the string, which v ibrates twice as 
fast m a given time as the whole string, and 
the other notes may be obtained by apply- 
ing reciprocally the ratios given below to 
the length of the string 

Taking 0 or Do for our fundamental note 
we have for our scale — 


0 1) Jh. V (> A 11 ( 1) > F G A B C &c (“^cale in kt y of C major) 

or Do Ho Mi > » Sol J 41 Si llo Jlo Ml la Sol La Si Do Ac 

1 J I 5 5 ^ 2 (llitiotoktj note) 


The scale mav be extended up or down 
so long as the sounds continue to he musical 
In oniei to allow referc iioe to lie made to the 
various degrees of scales without reference 
to the key m which they aic pitched the 
tones composing the octavea are known lu 
their ascending order as (1) tonic or ke> 
note, (2) supei tonic, (d) mediant^ (4) sub 
(iorntnant, (5) dominant^ (6) mpt? dominant 
or sufmiediantj (7) lendinr/ note or uihtonic^ 
(8) firnd note The tonic, the sulxlominant, 
and the dommant are the goveriimg or em 
phatic notes of the scale In the diatonic 
scale tbe various notes proceed from the 
key note by hve tones and two semitones, 
the semitones (the smallest intervals recog- 
nized in musieoil notation) occurring be 
tween the 3d and 4th and the 7th and 8th 
notes m the scale The first four and last 


four notes, therefore form a natural division 
of the octave into two ‘ tetrachords, each 
consisting of two tones and a semitone 
Evtrv sound employed m the art of music 
18 represented by characters called notes on 
a xfoy'~-that IS, five equidistant hoiuontal 
lines on or between which the notes are 
placed A note represents a higher or a 
lower sound according as it is placed higher 
or lower on the staff \\ hen any note is 
highei or lower in pitch than can be placed 
upon the staff short lines called led ye r lines 
are added above or below tbe staff to indi 
cate the relation of the note to those on the 
staff As, however, the multiplication of 
ledger lines is liable to become c^Tibarrassing 
to tbe eye, musicians have endeavoured to 
overcome the difficulty by the use of more 
than one staff The staves are tbe bass, 
M 





mean^ and the treUej but the second is now q mean clef 
seldom used The treble staff, which con- 
tains the upper notes, is distineruished by a 


The treble and bass 


character called a O or treble c/r/ ^ the 
bass by a character called the F or bass 
clef ^ and the mean by a character called 
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^ ^ ^ A li ( I) L t a 


clefs only are required for ke) ed instruments 
of the pianoforte kind, and when a staff is 
wanted for each hand they aie joined by a 
biace, the upper staff oanying the notes 
generally played by the nght hand and the 
lower those played geuerafiy by the left, as 
follovis — 

— =r 

^ ^ t F 0 A B 0 I> E t (I A H C 


It will be seen that the sb ps in every dia 
tonic sf-ile must correspond to those of the 
scale of C, in that the notes ( miiposmg it 
stand in the same fivod latio to the key 
note of the scale In sclee ting anotln r k< y 
note than f, hf>wever, it is necessiry to 
modify some of the natural notes by the 
insertion of what are cilltd 'iharp^ ot 
in order to prewtrve the rKpiind rcK 
tion and scfpieiKe of the intervals (the 
tones and seinitoius in their due relative 
jKJsitionsi and so produce the inajf)r musical 
progrtsHiOTi The sharp (J) placed before 
a n(»te raises the pitch b) a semitone, the 
flat {^) lowers it Ity a seimbtuc A sharp 
or Hat phutd at the begmiuiig of a staff 
affects tvcr\ note uixui the line which it 
dominates unless the contrary be indicated 
by the sign >f the wtfttral (tj), which restores 
the note to which it is attached to its nor 
mal futeh In the model diatonic scale 
given It has been pointed out that the*rt is 
an interval of a tone between every note, 
except the 3d and 4th (E and F) and 7th 
and ^<th (13 and C), when the interval con 
sists of a semitone Now if we wish to 
make (I the key note it is clear that with- 
out some contrivance the notation of the 
scale from G to its octave would throw 
erne of the semitones out of its place — 
namely, that between E and R which, in- 
stead of lieing, as it ought to be, between 
the seventh and eighth, » between the sixth 
and seventh It » obvious then that if we 
raise the F a semitone we shall restore the 
interv al of the semitone to a position similar 
to that whic^ it held in the key of If 
P he taken as a key note we shall find it 
»»oesBary to sharpen the C as well as the 
M in order to bmur the semHones mto their 
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propel places Still piooeeding by fifths, 
and taking A as i kt y note, a third sharp 
IS wante d to raise G We may i>roe ee d thus 
till we re leli the se alt of (* sharp, with seven 
Hharjw, wine h is, iiowe v er, rarely used This 
senes of scales with shai*ps is obtained by 
taking the dominant, first of the mode 1 st ale 
as the) ke v note and then of thti others m 
snec*ession, and sharpening the fonith e)f the 
original stales to make it the seventh of thd 
IK w Anothe^r series is obtained by taking 
the snbdomiriant of the meKlel «e do as the 
key note anti lowering its se ve nth \ seiiiitoiie, 
making it the fourth of the new st ih , or scale 
of P Taking the sulxlominant of tin scale 
(13) as the key note we rcepiiro to tlatte n the 
h in addition to the i>, and so on until we 
have lowered all the tones in the scale a 
semitone 

Ilesides the forms of the diitonic scale, 
which have an interval oi two tones between 
the tonic and the third, and is called the 
major mih, there arc minor sinles of which 
Uie most important kind has an interval of 
a tone and semitone between its tome and 
third, the seventh note being sharpened so 
as to form a leading note Jn the ascend- 
ing scale, too, the haish interval of the second 
between this leading note and the one im 
mediately below it is frequently avoided by 
Bhar[>eumg the lower note In the descend- 
ing scale the sharps are removed, and the 
scale is identical with the major, beginning 
at its sixth and descenrlmg an octave See 
example at top of next page 

Major and minor scales which, like those 
given in the example, have the same key 
signature, are called relative I'hus, th# 
major scale of G has for its relative minor 
the scale of £ mmor, the major scale of 1> 
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has for its relative minor the scale of B 
minor, and so on Each minor scale is 
called the tonic minor to the major scale 
on the same key note The tonic minor 
scale to C major is C minor One major 
scale 18 also said to be related to another 
when It IS raised from its dominant or its 
Bubdominant thus the scales 
of O and F are hehl to be 
nearly related to that of C 

There 18 still another kind 
of scale, called the chromatid' 

(Greek chrtmrf, colour), be 
cause, like colours in paint 
mg, it embellishes the dia 
tonic by its semitones It 
consists of thirteen notes, and 
usually ascends by sharps and descends by 
flats 

Intervals in music (i e the distanct from 
any one note to any other' are rtikoiied 
always upwards and inclusively liy the 
number of names of notes they contain, 
both limits to the interval being oouiitcd 
Thus (Ho E 18 a thud, both (.> and E being 
counted m the inter\al They are known 
as major or normal when they are such 
as would be found in any maior scale , as 
minor when the intei val consists of a semi- 
tone less than the coi responding major in 
tervil, as auguuntul when consisting of a 
semitone more than major, is diminished 
when a semitone less than minor, and as 
simple <»i compound according as they fall 
within or exceed the compass of an octave 

Ilitbeito notes have been referred to only 
as lepieseutatives of the various sounds with 
refeteiice to then pitch and distances from 
each othei , but each note serves also to 
mark the relative duration of the sound it 
represents The following are the names 
and forms of the notes commonly in use, 
each ill succession licing half the duration of 
the note pi ©ceding it ~ 



The stems of the notes may be wntten 
upwards or downwards as convenient In 
connection with these notes other signs are 
used still further to indicate duration. A 


dot placed after a note lengthens it by one- 
half, two dots by three fourths Instead 
of the dot a note of its value may be wntten, 
an<l a curve, called a tiCy wntten over it and 
the preceding note Sometimes three notes 
of equal value have to be played in the tune 
of tw o, in which case the figure 3 with a curve 


thrown over it is wntten above or below the 
notes '^I'wo trijtlefH { is this group is called) 
may be joined, and the figure b surmounted 
by a curve written over them, they are then 
perfonned in the time of four notes of the 
same form A sensible interval of time often 
occuiB between the sounding of two notes, 
this 18 represented by cbaiacters called 7 cal% 
each note having a corresponding rest A 
dot may l>e added to a rest in the same 
niaiiiier as to a note, to indicate an addition 
of a hilf to its length See the example 
just given, whi( h shows the rests m connec- 
tion with then corresponding notes 

Every piece of music is divided into por 
tions equal m tune, called mfusurts, which 
are separated from each other by vertical 
lines called bewi The term bar is often 
l(K) 8 ely applied to the measure as well as to 
the line The exact length of the measure 
18 indicated by a sign at the beginning of 
the piece of music In common time, in- 
dicated by a Q wntten after the clef, each 
measure contains a semibreve, or such notes 
and rests as make up togetlier its value 
Another form of common time, marked 
with a ([?, contains two scinibieves in the 
measure, or their equivalents m minims, 
crotchets, &c Another method of mdicat 
ing time (or rather more correctly, rhythm) 
18 by figures, in the form of a fraction The 
figures of the denominator are either 2 , 4 , 8 , 
or 16 , which (the semibreve being consid 
ered the unit) stand for minims, crotchets, 
quavers, and semiquavers respectively, and 
the numerator shows the nqmber of these 
fractional parts of a semibreve in the mea 
sure Besides common time, which may be 
indicated m two ways, there & triple time, 
in which a measure is made up of three 
minims, crotchets, or quavers, which can. 
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only be marked by figures, these are 
or ^ When two or four measures of tnple 
tune are united in one measure the music 
IS said to be w ntten in compound common 
time, and is indicated by the fractions f and 
I , rarer examples of comjiound time signa 
tures are J/, &c The object of the 

diMsiou of musical passages into measures 
IS to indicate then rhythm Notes, like 
words or syllables, are acoenUd or unac 
( nitt d 71ie strongest accent is gi v en to the 
hrst note of a measure In common time of 
four notes to the measure the third has a 
Hubordimte accent, as, though in a less de 
gree, the third measure note in triple time 
In compound common time the suboidiuate 
accents fall on the first note of the last half 
of the measure, and in compound trijilo tune 
on the first note of each of the groups of 
three of which the measuie is composed 
When a cur\e is placed over two notes m 
the same degree, but not in the same bar, 
the tv\o notes are jdayed as one of the length 
of both, and the first note acquires the ac 
cent '^Diis displacement of the accent is 
called HtpHopatifm If the curve is written 
o\ei notes (»f different degrees it is called a 
d nr, and indieatts that the notes are to be 
pi t\td or sung Hinoothl} is if gliding into 
twh other When an op{K>8ite effect is 
w iute<l, that is, wlien the notes are to be 
proiliiced distuKt and detached {daccuU))^ 
a <lot 18 placed oier them 'J’he vanous 
tlegrtesof louduess and softness which occur 
in a j)itee of music are indicated by such 
1 1 than w ords as foi // , lo id , fortis'^imo, very 
loud, piano, H(»ft, p^anlfl«//no,^ery soft In 
Older to saie time in writing music various 
abbreviations are used 

Mehdij IS a particular succession of sounds 
in a single jiart, and is produced by the 
loice or by an instrument A melody gen 
enllv consists of an even number of phrases, 
this number may be four, eight, twelve, or 
sixteen A phrase generally corresponds 
with a line in a verse of poetry In order 
to produce an agreeable variety a melody 
iiiav pass from the form of the scale in which 
It started to another, generally to the one 
most nearly related to it, that of the dominant 
or sul)domuiant This change from one key 
into another is called modulation Except 
in V try rare cases a melody ends on its key- 
note A musical composition may consist 
of a senes or progression of sounds so con 
n< cted thatPseveral of them may be beard 
at the same moment. When several voices 
»r instruments pioduee at the same instant 
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sounds diffeient in pitch, and so combined 
as to cause an agreeable sensation on the 
ear, the combination is called harmomouSy 
and the ptoper method of combining these 
sounds IS called the art of harmony The 
senes of notes taken by a single voice or 
instrument capable of producing only one 
note at a time is called a pai t Four p irts 
are by far the most common, but five, six, 
seven, eight, and ev on more numerous parts 
are common in the ecclesiastical ( oin positions 
and madrigals of the old masters Whtn 
two sounds heard together are agreeable to 
the ear they are called concordant , or are 
said to form a concord, if, on the eoutiary, 
they grate upon the ear they aie said to be 
diHcordant, or to form a discord Concords 
are of two kinds — perfect and mqierfect 
The pel feet are the minoi fourth, the per 
feet fifth, and the oetivt , the imperfect are 
the major and minor third, and the major 
and minor sixth A perfect concord is so 
called bee luse its conterminate sounds can 
not be raised or depressed without becoming 
discordant If three or more sounds be 
heard at the same time the combination is 
called a chord When a chord is composed 
of com ords only, or in other words when it 
IS loiiqiosed of i fundamental sound aecom 
pitiicd by its third (major or minor) and its 
fifth, it IS tunned a common choid Of dis 
cords the most smijile is the minor suvonth, 
or, as it 18 usually called, the dominant 
seventh 'Jlie ditierent motions of the parts 
which constitute harmony ma> be paralUly 
direct (or 'airiilar)y ohliyuCy ami contrary 
Farallfi motion is when two or iiioie parts 
move in the same direction and remain at 
the same number of degrees distant, direct 
or similar motion is when the parts move 
in the same direction but do not remain at 
the same distance, oblique motion, either 
of the parts may be stationaiy while tlie 
rest move in paiallel or contrary directions, 
contrary motion is when the parts approach 
or recede from each other It rarely haj) 
pens that all the parts can move in the same 
way upwards or downwards together The 
rules generally given with resiieet to the 
motion and succession of concords are 1 Oc 
taves and fifths must not be consecutive in 
parallel motion 2 Unnecessary and distant 
skips should l>e avoided as much as possible, 
and the chords should be as close and con 
nected as may be 3 'Hie regular motion of 
the different parts must be oliserved sharp 
mtervalsshould ascend after the sharp, whilst 
fiat intervals should descend after the flat. 





A piece of music harmonized throughout by 
concords would prove too cloying, and to 
prevent this discords are introduced Cer- 
tain discords are very disagreeable if pro- 
duced abruptly without preparing the ear 
to receive them The preparation of a dis 
cord 18 effected by taking care that the dis- 
cordant note 18 heard in the prcccchng con 
sonance As the ear would not tolciate a 
long succession of discords it must be satis 
fied by a return to concords, which is called 
the resolution of a discord This is effected 
by the [)irt in which the discord appears 
moving upward or downward to the con 
cordant i*'tte in tho next chord 

Ifisiort/- The first public use of music 
by every people has been in religious rites 
and ceremonies 'i’lic muKlc of the Hebrew 
worship was of an < 1 iborate ch ir<icter, irid 
was piohably derived from Eg^pt 'l\) the 
Egyptiin priests th< Creeks seem also to 
have owed thf‘ir idt is of music It is con 
fidently isseited by some that the Creeks 
were acquainted with harmony m the tcch 
meal and musical sense of the woid that 
the notes A B (M) E E 0, produced by 
touching the white keys of the piinr»forte, 
form the common (ireek sc ilc , md that 
their arrangement w is copied fi om the keys 
of organs, which were derived by us fiom 
the “Romans thiough the Creeks, and by 
the Citeks and Kouians fioin ancient Egypt 
The Romans ch lived all the ir public music 
from the Etruscans, and the art was foi a 
long period confined to sacred uses St 
Ambrose (elected Archbishop of Mil in *174) 
may be regardetl as the father of the music 
of the Western Church, as he not only com- 
posed and adapted music to the ilitfereiit 
portions of the church serMce, but deter 
mined the musical idiom in which it was 
to be cast by selecting a set of simple scabs 
from the exceedingly complicated system of 
the (J reeks His reputation has, howtier, 
been somewhat obscured liy the next great 
musical reformer, Gregor} the Cieat, whose 
epoch IS fully two centunes nearer our own 
During this long penod the institutions of 
Ambrose fell into utter confusion, and 
Gregory, in attempting to restore ordei, 
found it necessary to supplement the Am 
brosiau scales, then first designated authen- 
fic, by four other subordinate or collateral 
scales called platfol (See Qrfqormn Tones ) 
During the four centunes which connect the 
epoch of Gregory with that of Guido Are- 
tmo only two names aie worthy of mention 
— that of Isidore, archbishop of Seville, m 


whose SententiiB de Musica we meet, tot 
the first time at least among Christian 
wnters, with the mention of harmony m the 
modern sense of the term, and that of Huc- 
bald, a monk of St Armand, Tournay (died 
9 12), who not only mentions harmony, but 
gives examples of the harmony of his age, 
dmphony or organum Tlie greatest name, 
however, of the early middle ages is that 
of Guido Aretmo (died 1050) The iiuncs 
which he gave to the notes, Ct (foi /A>), 
Jle, Mi^ Ea, »So/, La, are universally used 
to this day Sl was afterwards added 
by a musician nimed Le Mane Within 
fifty years after the death of Guido a new 
form of musical art mule its apptirmce, 
the charactcnstic of which was the combi- 
nation of sounds of unccpi il Icngtlis music 
in which two or more sounds succeed one 
another, while cuic c(pial to them m length 
was sustained 'J his was c died <h si ant as, 
or descint Descuit, it is obvious, would 
argue the existence of s<unc system of mu 
Sled pioportion among sounds of ddferent 
duration, and written descant some means 
cd distinguishing such sounds from one 
another As might be expected, we hear of 
both inventions about the same time, the 
middle of the 12th century, when the tiea- 
tise on the Cantus Mensurabilis of Fi ineo 
of Cologne was written, when notes appear 
first to have been used, and signs to rcpie 
sent the raising and de pressing of individual 
sounds (flats and sharps) first came into 
being Late in the 13th century we hear 
of Adam de la Hale, the Hunchback of 
Arras as he was called, born in 1240, the 
compose! of several three part songs, and 
also of the first comic open, la Gieus de 
Robin it de Marion The beginning of the 
next century furnishes us with a remarkable 
evidence of musical advancement m the 
word cmitrapunetum (point against point, or 
as we now say, note against note) Ihis 
Word was first used in the works of Jean 
de Muris, the greatest the onst of the 1 4th 
century The middle of the century gives 
us the first example of four-part music, in a 
mass performed at the coronation of Charles 
V of France (1360) and composed by Guil- 
laume de Macbault By this time the organ 
had reached some degree of me< hanical per- 
fection, and several Belgian musicians visit- 
ing Rome in the last yeaiw of the 14th cen- 
tury earned with them the firs^masses that 
had ever been seen there m wntten counter- 
point In the list of these singers (1380) 
we find the name of Dufay, whose composi- 
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dons, thongh harsh in places to onr modem 
ears, are far superior m design and clearness 
of texture to any thmg known to be produced 
by his predecessors But tlie works of 
I)ufay and his contemporaries have been 
cast into the shade by those of a later gen- 
eration, of the masters of the new Belgian 
sihool, Ockenheim, his contemporanes and 
pupils Canon, fugue, and imitation, prac- 
tised by Dufay, were greatly improved by 
Ocktnheim, among whose pupils was Jos- 
fjuin Depr^s, or Pre/ (died 1521) The 
woilvb of the latter drove those of e\ery 
otlui composer from the churches of the 
( ontiuent, and he was scarcely less sue 
eeshful in pio<luetions of a lighter class 
His pupils and countrymen were to be 
found lu every etniit and import int city 
of the Continent among the musical schools 
founded b} them being tliose of Naples and 
\tnice 'J’he ItallaiiK, however, soon ad 
viuud b()ond the limits of the art as 
t lught by the Hi Igians ( Vinstan/o Festa, 
wh<»s« It Deiini has been sung on tlu elec 
tion of (\trv pope since his dmf, w^as one 
of tin trcatois of the madngd and (iio 
\ inni \nirniucia is of sfiocial iritor«^t from 
Ins ((miititnni with St iihppo ile Nen, 
to whuh may bt tratid th( origin of the 
oritorio 11u first lh»Tnan sthool was 
f(»un<Ud bv Cliudi (ouidimel (1110 72), 
among w-iio^t pupils was the greatest eom- 
pos< r the woild had vet se< n, (iiovarim Pur- 
Inigi l’«il< fltiiria (1524~^U) M usual learn 
mg h'u^ by this time done its utmost 
Fver> kin 1 of contrapuntal artifice hid 
been brought into play, but no ittempt 
was made to bnng out the meaning of the 
words, and this f vil, in conjunction with the 
frequent use of secular melodies, came under 
the censure, first of the (Wncal of J^asel, 
and then of the Council of Trent 1'he 
committee appointed to caiTy out the de- 
cresis of the latter sought the aid of Pales 
tnni, and his three masses, more particu- 
larly the third, the Missa Papa* Marcelli, 
at once saved music to the church, and 
established a type which is still recog- 
nized At this period great musical skill 
and knowledge extended over every part of 
civilized Kurope, the Italians being now, 
as the Belgians had been before, its chief 
masters and interpieters, except in England, 
which in this 16th century bad a stnctly 
national scho^comprismg Tallis, Byrd, Par- 
rant, Morley, Ward, Bull, Dowland, and 
last and greatest, Orlando Gibbons The 
close of uie century witnessed the birth 
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of the Opera Some faint approacbeft 

had been made in this direction before, 
but about the year 1580 a number of ama- 
teurs living in Florence, including Bardi, 
Corsi, Strozzi, Galileo (the father of the 
astronomer), and others, formed themselves 
mto a society for promoting the closer 
union of poetry and music by reviving the 
musical declamation of the Greeks "J'hcir 
attempts, however, were soon surpassed by 
the woiks of Claudio Mouteverde, whoso 
Orfoo opened up a new musical world 
nie first to profit by his discoviries was an 
artist Ixirn some twenty years latei - ( ^ans 
simi, the hist great master of the sacud 
cantata in its various foims Ho is said to 
have been the tt acher of Alessandro Sear 
latti, the founder of the Neapolitan school 
With this school begum modern musical 
juactico better methods of hngenrig tlio 
keyed instruments, and of liowmg tlu stringed 
instruments, not to speak of improvements 
in the instruments themselves, and above 
all these in importance and difhculty, the 
art of smging 

'I'he history of the Irench school proper 
begins late in the 17th centmy, with »l B 
Jailly, born IhM, tlx composer of many 
tqieras, ballets, and oecasiimal pieces, and 
also of some c huich music His music neve r 
had great populaiity beyond Pranct, but 
tilt mfiiicnce of his example wis extmsive, 
and showed itself to some extent in Wise 
and Blow, and their immediate sue a ssors 
in the English Chapel Koyal, the most dis 
tmguished of whom was Henry Ihireell, the 
tyi>c of Fnglish composers Aftei him Arne, 
Croft, and Green accpiired a certain reputa- 
tion, but an f ntirely new era was opened by 
the advent of Handel, who may bo said to 
lielong to England rather than Germany 
From alxmt the middle of the 18th century, 
when the career of J Sebastian i*>ach ended, 
Germany has indisputably held the highest 
place in music Gluck, Haydn, JVlozart, 
Emmanuel Bach, and many others, before 
and after, owe much of the sweetness which 
they united with German stiength to their 
study of the Italian masters But m Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Spohr, and Mendelssohn 
the traces of southern influence are hidden, 
and new emotional and poetic elements 
begin to find their way into music Much, 
too, as the French musical drama owed in 
its origin to the Italians, its consolidation 
was tlw work of the (Germans. Springing 
up with Lully, a Florentine, earned a step 
forward by Rameau, a Frenchman^ it was 
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subsequently immensely developed by Gluck 
and Meyerbeer (Germans), by Cherubim 
and Bossini (Italians), and by M^hul, Boiel- 
dieu, Htirold, and Auber (Frenchmen) 
Against the best works of the (German 
masters, those of the purely scnsiums Italian 
school, represented by Donizetti, Bellini, 
and Verdi, have striven with some success 
for populanty , but the tide of \ietory seems 
f iirly turned away from the south, and the 
1 ist named composer in his later works has 
shown the force of tlic (jcrman influence Of 
tlic later (aenn in st hool, c laiming as its start- 
ing point Beethoven s Ninth hympbony, in 
wliu h poetry and niusic form a pt rfect whole, 
the chief exponents have been Wagner and 
]jis/t, thouglj ivith these, as manifesting 
more or less the saim tendencies, must be 
cited the nimes of Schubert, Sebum um, 
Mtndelssohn, Ikilio/, Chopin, and Tran/ 
Ojunions may chff( r as to the cxt» nt to 
which this new de\f lopiiicnt inticipates 
‘the music of the future,’ hut the re can be no 
doubt as to the lieiut) and iinpn ssiveness 
of much of the woilv of then* so ealJed ‘tone 
poets’ Among tiu nioio rteciit composers 
imiy be noted the ii lines of (Tiounod luT ranee, 
I {uhensteiu and Brahms in Gennany, Dvorak 
in Bohemia, Boito in Italy, (^rieg m Scan 
diiuiMa, ami Sullivan, MacUnne, htanfoid, 
and IvrChmn in Britain All hive given 
iroof of power arnl originality, but it cannot 
)e sanl that any of them stands m the first 
rank of composers 

Music of the Spheres See Harmonif of 
the bpfurc'^ 

Musk, a substance used in perfumery and 
medicine, and oht lined from several sj^ciies 
of deer (See il/us/i deer) A perfume of 
similar eharaetc i la also obtained from one 
or two other animals (see Musk rot)^ and 
various animals and plants are noted for 
emitting a strong musky smell 

Musk-deer, a genus of deer, forming the 
type of the family ^losohnke, which is essen 
tially distinct from the family of the Cer 
vidie, or true deers '^Pheir chief habitat 
ts Asia and the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, though one species is found 
on the west coast of Africi The typical 
species of the family is the mohcki- 

fir 2 t% found chiefly in the elevated table- 
lands of Central Asia, and particularly of 
'Dbet These animals attain the size of a 
young roe deer, and the upper jaw bears 
prominent canine teeth. The males alone 
yield the wwsi, which is secreted by an abdo- 
minal gland of about the size of a hen’s egg 


The Tibet musk is most m repute, that known 
as Russian or Sibeiian being infenor m qua 
lity Besides its familiar use as a scent, musk 
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IS emploved medicinally as an antispasmodic 
There are six or seven othei spedcs of Moh 
r/<Ms, two of which, very diminutive, lack the 
musk gland 

Musk-duck, i species of ducK, often erre 
ncously called the Muscovy duck mi ttm 
//ios(hatf()f a native of America, but now 
domesticated in Britain It has a musky 
smell, and is laigcr and moie juolifie than 
the common duck 

Muske'gon, a city in the StiU of Miehi- 
g in, IT S , situated at the uppei end of 
Lake Muskegon It does a great trade m 
lumber, the timbei being floatt d down the 
M iiskegon River, and passing through exten 
8i\e sawing and planing mills here Pop 

Musket, a hand gun with which infantry 
soldiers were forrneily armed When first 
introduced, eaily m the 16th century, as a 
development of tlie eulvenn and ar(iuebus, 
it was discharged by means of a lighted 
match (lienee the name mafchhrk given to 
it), and was so heavy that it had to be laid 
across a staff or n to be fired make 
use of it the soldier required to carry a 
slow burning match with him, which was 
apt to be extinguished in w et weather 'J’he 
w heel lock followed ( 1 6th century ), the 
chief feature of which was a w'beel made 
to revolve by means of a spring, and to 
cause sparks by friction against a fimt The 
next improvement was the flint lock proper 
(about 1625), m w hich sparks were produced 
by one impact of a piece of flint on the steel 
above the priming powder Musketeers 
were soon introduced into all armies, and 
in the begmning of the 17th oelitury infantry 
consisted of pikemen and musketeers, and 
all changes in regard to the relative pro- 
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portion of the two arnjs were always in 
favour of the latter The flint lock musket 
was introduced into the British army to 
wards the end of the 1 7th ctntury, and was 
the British musket of the days of the Pen 
insular war and Waterloo, known familiarly 
as ‘ Brow n Bess ’ It was superseded by the 
percussion musket in 1842, this musket beiujj 
ill turn superseded by the rifle See lb it 

Musketoon', a short thick musket, now 
obsobte, of wide hoie, and sometimes 
bell mouthed like the blunderbuss, carry inj^ 
1 ball of from to 7 ounces 

Musketry, Iht art of shootnu; with tho 
musket or riflt On the introduction of the 
Millie rifle into the hreneh army, and tin 
subsequent aiming^ of the British trooj»8 
w ith the still moi e precise ‘ hiiificld (1851 ), 
it w as deemed necessary to establish a school 
of musketry at ilythe (18’)4) with a view to 
the better instniction of the sokliei m the 
use t f his Tu w arm of [irecision A gre it 
improvement m the shooting of the aiiny 
was the usult Subsequently a second 
school was ojieneil at hleetwood, which, 
lat< I , was a1 > indoned 

Muskingum, a iiver in the State of Ohio, 
U S, and falling into the Ohio River at 
Marietta It w conne<tcd with Lake Krie 
by canal 

Musk-mallow [Maha moxrhdfaX a Bn 
tish pttennul plant, so named fiom the 
jieculnr musky odour thrown off b) all 
parts of the pi vnt 

Musk-melon, a delicious variety of melon, 
named proliably ftom its fragrance 

Musk-ox {Oiilm rno'^rhltux), an animal 
intermedi it( between the ox and sheep 
Besembling in general appearance a large 
go it like sheep, its liody is ci)vered with i 
(oat of tufted hair, br(»wiiish in colour and 
of great length I'he h in about the neck 
and shoulders is so thick as to give the 
animal a * humped ’ appearance, on the rest 
of the l)ody it is very long, smooth, and flow 
mg, w hile interspersed among its fibres is a 
la>er of lighter coloured wool The musk 
ox 18 active and agile, and climbs moun 
tainouB places w ith ease and dextenty The 
horns, broad at the base and covering the 
forehead and crown, curve downwanls be 
tween the eye and the ear, and then up 
wards and slightly backwards 1 he horns 
of the female are smaller than those of the 
male, and tReir bases do not touch The 
ears are short, the head large and broad, 
the muzzle blunted The average si/e of 
the male is that of a small domestic ox 
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Gregarious in habits, each herd numbers 
from twenty to thirty inembeis '1 he fe 
mole brings forth one (alf in May oi dune 
The food consists of grass, lichens, The 
musk ox inhabits the Arctic regions of Arne 
iica north of the 60th degree of latitude 
The flesh is pleasant to the taste, though it 
smells strongly of musk, the odoui of which 
IS also diffused from the living animal 
Musk-plant, a little yellow flovveied mus 
ky 8m( lling plant of the genus Miuntlits {M 
7HOschatu’(\ a nitive of OieL,on, but now a 
common gardi ii plant in Britain 

Musk-rat {Fifxt ziluflu( in), an \mcncau 
indent allied to the beivei, and the only 
known spei les of the genus It is about tho 
si/e of a small rabbit, uid has a flattened 
lanceolate tail, (overt (I with small scales and 
a few seatteied hairs Its toes are separate, 
ind provided with a stiff fiinge of hair In 
sunimei it liis a smell of musk, which it 
loses in winter "1 lie odour is due to a 
whitish fluid deposited in certain glands 
near the ori'^in of tlu t ill Of eonsiderahle 
tommeicial importance on actonnt of its 
fur, the musk rat, or rriusf/ua'fh as it is 
populaily (alhd m America, jfrom its Indi in 
name, is taken m huge (piantities, the skins 
of fiorn 400,000 to 500,000 being annually 
impoited into Britain Very common in 
North Amenca, tho muskrat liv(s along 
the maigms of stienms, in the banks of 
whidi it makeh its rust The musk rats of 
I'urope, 01 desmans tnoschdta aud 

i1/ jniiinaita)yi\VQ upiatic insectivoious am 
mals allied to the shrews and moles, having 
a long flexible nose, and a double row of 
glands mar the tail secreting a substaiieo 
of a strong musky smell, found in Southern 
Kussia and the Fyienees ^J'he musk rat 
of India {tiorex indteus or is a 

kind of shrew the size of the common rat 
Musk-tree, Mi sk wood, the names of 
trees and wood that smell strongly of musk 
The musk wood of Guiana and the W In 
dies IS 0 \iarea tnchilioidc'^, the musk tree of 
Tasmania, Kurifhia anjifrophqlUi 

Muslm, a fine thin cotton fabric, first made 
at Mosul or Moussul (whence the name), 
afterwards in India, and first imported into 
Lngland about lf)70 About twrnty years 
afterwards it was manufactun d in consider 
able quantities both in France and Britain, 
and there are now many different kinds 
made, as hooky wiuUy jaconety lenOy founda- 
tiony &c Some Indian muslins are of ex- 
traordinary fineness, but they can all be 
rivalled in Kurope Figured mudtns are 
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wrought in the loom to imitate tmnhoured 
muslins, or muslins embroidered by hand 
Muspelheim (m^s'pel him), in the >Scand 
mythology, the southern part of the imivei-se 
and the abode of fore, whence sparks were 
collected to make the stars At the opposite 
pole to Muspelheim is Niflheim, where all is 
froisen, cold, and dark 
Mufl'pratt, Jamlh Sherldan, English 
ohLinist born 1821, died 1871 He studied 
chemistry under I'homas (Iraham both at 
(llasgow and in Jjondon, and afterwards 
undei Licbig at (liosscn, in Germany, where 
he remained several years In 18^0 he 
established a C(jllegc of chemistry at Liver 
pool His chief work was a Hictionary of 
(diemistry, but he was also the author of 
various coutiibiitions to scientihc journals 
MUB^quasb, a name for the musk rat 
Musschenbroek (miis'Aen brok), J^fter 
VAN, a Dutch natuial philosopher, born at 
Leyden in 1()‘J2 He held profcssoi lal chairs 
successively at Duisburg, I'trecht, and Ley 
den, where he died in l7ol He visited 
England, became acquainted with Newton, 
and was made a fellow of the Uoyal Society 
His principal woi ks are lillementa Physica, 
I’entaimna Expenmentorura, Institutioncs 
PhysiCcC, Compendium Physica* Expenmen- 
talis 

Mussel, a term pojmlarly gis cn to several 
lamellibranchiate molluscs, section Asipho- 
mda, or those in which ‘sijihons,’ or tuljcs 
admitting water to the gills, are absent 
The common mussel {Mtftllus cdulig) forms 
a typical example of the family Mjtilida, 
the shells of which family arc e(jm\alve, and 
have a hinge destitute of teeth It has a 
*bys8us’ or ‘beard,’ by meins of which the 
mussels attach themselves to tixcd objects 
The mussel is extensively cmiiloyed in Sc ot 
line! as a bait for dee]) sea li^hermeu, and 
m some distiicts it is used as an article of 
food, the best mussels a]»proaching nearly 
to the oyster m flavour, though occasionally 
found to be unwholesome It is cultivated 
as an article of diet on the European conti 
neat, the ‘ mussel farms ’ of the Pay of Aigm- 
llon, near liochelle in France, fonmng the 
most notable example The family Union 
Idas includes the fresh water or nver mus 
sels {Unto) and the swan or pond mussels 
(Anodon) The Uniomdie inhabit fresh 
water exclusively The pond mussels, of 
which many species are known, are found 
m the nvers and lakes both of Europe and 
America. The hinges of the shell in the 
genus Anodon are destitute of teeth, m the 


genus L mo toothed The Unu) httordlig is 
a familiar species The Unto viargaritu 
firuSf or pearl mussel, has attained a repu- 
tation from the fact that it has yielded 
pearls to a considerable value in the Don, 
Tay, Doon, Forth, Spey, and other British 
streams 

Musselburgh, a pari burgh of Scotland, 
in Midlothian, 6 miles cast of Edinburgh, 
on the birth of Forth, at the mouth of the 
b^sk, which divides it into two f»arts, an 
cunt Mussclbuigh and bisherrow It hsis 
a hiidgc, believed to be of Roman erection, 
and a curious old tolbooth, not now usecl 
as a Jill The battle of Pmkie, m 1517, 
was fought in the vicinity 'J’ogether with 
Leith and J^ortobello it sends a member to 
parliuncnt Pop 11,711 

Musset (mu tu), Louis f ^harles Ai fred 
J)fc, b rcnch poet, novelist, and dramatist, born 
at J^aris in 1810, died there in 1857 After 
trying various jjrofcsbions he gave himself 
uj) wholly to literature, and in 1820 pub- 
lished a volume of poems c ailed C’ontes cl Es 
pagne et d Italie, which had an immediate 
and striking success In 1811 appeared 
Poc'sies Di verses, and in 183i IJn Spectacle 
dans un Fautcuil, m which the two chief 
pieces arc a couieciy of a light and delicate 
grace called A cjuoi vent les Jeunes Filles, 
and a poem entitled Namouna, written after 
the manner of Byron In 18J3 be travelled 
m George Sands company, but their in- 
timacy boon came to an end In 1836 was 
published his (’onfeasion d’un Enfant dii 
Slide, a gloomy novel, cont lining the an- 
alysis of i diseased state of mind, all the 
phases of which the author had studied in 
mmself The same settled melancholy also 
distinguishes his Kolia, I ^ m Bonne b oi tune, 
Lucie, Les Nuits, Uiie 1 ettrcr i Traill irtine. 
Stances iMaditno Malibian, L Lspoii en 
Dieu, and othei poems Among his light 
and sparkling diamatic pieces are On ne 
badine j)a8 avec 1 Amour, Les ( a}>nces de 
Marianne, II nc faut pas jurer de Rieii, &c 
In 1848 Musset was deprived by the revo 
lution of the situation of librarian to the 
ministry of the mtenor, a sinecure which 
he had obtained through the favour of the 
Duke of Orleans, hut he was restored to 
this post under the empire, and was in 
addition appointed reader to the empress 
In 1852 he was admitted a member of the 
French Academv De Musset was one of 
the most distinctive, and, in a certain sense, 
original of modem Irench wi iters At a 
tame when the battle between the Classiciste 
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and Romanticists was at its height he took 
sides with neither, but made for himself a 
style combining the excellences of the two 
schools His elder brother Paul was also 
a wnter of some ability, but always over 
shadowed by the brilliance of Houis 

Mussoo'ree, a town and sanitarium in 
Debra Dun distiict, United Provinces of 
liidii, in a i)ictunw|ue situation among 
the Jliinalayis at the height of 7433 feet 
Summer pop about 12,000 
Mussulman See Marian 
Must, the juice of the grape, which by 
fermentation is conierted into wine 

Mustang, a small wild Iioihc of the South- 
western I lilted Statesand Noithern Mexico, 
where it is found in extensive lierds, and is 
captured and tamed as the Indian poii} A 
reversmn from the domesticated stock, it 
seldom exceeds 1 ^ hands in height, but is 
a strong and useful animal, and capable of 
gre it endurance 

Mustard, the common name of plants of 
the genus SinaptSf uat order fVucifera- 
1 he seeds of the A ufOu and JS nigra (white 
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and common mustard), when ground and 
fieed fjom husks, fonn the well known con 
dimtni of the shops 'J’he plant is an 
annual, with stems i to 1 feet in height, 
lower leaves lyrate, upper lanceolate and 
entire, flowers small and yellow The pre- 
paration from the see* Is is often very valu- 
able as a stimulant to weak digestion, and 
as an adjunct tf) fatty and other indigestible 
articles of food When mixed with warm 
water and t%)cen in large quantities it acts 
as an emetic The tender leaves are used as 
a salad, and the seeds of S niyra are used 
in the well-known form of poultice, being 


applied to various parts of the skin as a 
rubefacient WUd lauatard or i hat leek (S 
arienns) is a troublesome weed in coin- 
fields, oRen making them yellow with its 
flowers Its seeds are said to have yielded 
the first Durham mustard, and they arc still 
gathered to mix with those of the cultivated 
species — ()d of mustard is an essential oil 
obtained fiom the seeds of nigra It is 
very pungent to the taste and smell, and 
when applu il to the skin speedily raises a 
blister 

Mustela, the wenael genus of carniv orous 
animals 

Muster, in a military sense, a review of 
troops under arms, to see if they be com 
plete uid in good ordci, to take in account 
of tluir iiuinbers, tlie condition they are in, 
their arms and accoutrements, &c 

Muster-roll, a list of the olhcers and men 
m every regiment, tioop, or company of 
soldiers 

Musulman Bee Moslem 
Musu'rus Pasha, CJonstanunk, I’urkish 
statesman poi n at ( 'onstantinoplo m 1 807, 
he began his cUplorn itic cai eoi os secretary 
to the Piince of Samos (1832) When the 
rebellion in Samos bioko out Musurus was 
chosen to pacify the ishimleis He gave 
them reforms, and a i onstitution which re- 
united them to 'I’urkey In 1840 Musurus 
w as sent as envoy cxtiaordmary and minister 
plemjiotentiary to (Ireece, m 1848 was pro 
inotcd to the post of reprehcntativc of I’urkey 
at Vienna, aftci wards beumnng envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
England, retiring m 1885 He died in 1891 

Muta Nzige, a large African lake, south 
west of anti formerly supposed to be part 
of the Albert Nyarua It lies immediately 
under the equator, extending in a direction 
from N K to 8 w from about lat 0* 26' n 
to nearly 2 ' B The island of Usongora occu 
pies a large space in the northern part of the 
lake, the etjuator passing through its centre 
It IS drained by the river Bemhki, which 
enters the Albert Nyanza, as recently dis 
covered by Stanley, who has given the name 
Albert Edward Nyanza to the lake — a 
name now commonly used 

Mutiny, resistance by soldiers or sailors 
to the authonty of their officers In the 
Jintish army it was formerly dealt with 
under the Mutiny Act, which was passed 
annually up to 1879, but has since 1881 
been superseded by the Army Act Joining 
in inciting to or conmvmg at mutiny is 
punishable with death, whether the troops 
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are on active service or not , on active ser 
vice the same sentence may follow treachery 
or cowardice, deserting a post, &c V olun 
teers are subject to the Mutiny Act The 
government of the royal na\ y is regulated 
by an act of 1866, which contains an enu 
meration of nearly every possible offence, 
and annexes a certain punishment 

Muttra, a town in India, United Pro 
vmccs, on the durnni, d6 miles north west 
of Agia Jt is an old Hindu <ity, one of 
the most artistic and inten sting in India, 
ind binng ngarded as the hirthjdau of 
Krishna is a great (/tnire of Hindu dt\o 
turn and place of i>ilgriinage Pop 60,042 
— The Miittri district has an area of 1463 
sij miles, pop 703,221 

Mutual Instruction is the name given 
to a system of teaching which is not only 
not mutual, liut does not satisf letorily m 
stiuct The object of the method was to 
carry on schools chieHy by means of the 
advanced scholars (monitors), and to iiistrui t 
an uncommon numhei of pupils at once, with 
comparatively few masters and little ex 
pense It was found, however, that almost 
the only recommendation of the plan was 
its cheapness, and that to give satisfactory 
instruction even in elementary subjects an 
cxiierienced teacher is indispensable See 
Ih A ndrew, Ui nen Ht( i , Joneph 

Mutule, an ornaniLiit m l>oric architcc 
ture, corresponding to the modillion lu the 
( 'orinthian and Composite orders, and con 
sisting of a projecting block in the cornice 
p rpendicularly above the trigl>i>b It 
u'^ually hasguttffi or drops undcincath 

Muzalfaxnagar, a town of India, United 
Piovincts, iO miles noitli of Meerut Pop 
18 200 

Muzaffarpur, a toi\n of India, Pengal, 
Patna divisi )ii, on the Little Gandak river 
Pop 46,617 

Muzia'no, Giroi amo, Italian painter, born 
near Biescia ui 1628 After studying the 
art of Titian he repaired to Konic about 
15^)0, whore be soon attracted attention by 
his landscapes Subsequently he became 
an mutator of the 8t>le of Michael Angelo, 
and hiB picture of the Raising of Lazarus 
at once established his fame He also made 
great improvements in mosaic working 
'J'he handsome fortune gamed by his talents 
and industry he devoted in part to assisting 
to found the Academy of St Ijuke at Rome 
Died 1 5<10 or 15^2 Many of his works are 
to be met with m Rome 

Muzo, a village of Colombia, South Ame> 


nca, N w of Bogota, noted for its rich mine 
of emeralds 

Mwutan Nzige Same as Albert N} anza 
Mycelium, the cellular hlamentous struc 
ture of fungi. Mycelium consists of whitish 
anastomosing filaments which spread like a 
net* work through the substances on w Inch 
the fungi grow I n the cells of the m \ cell u in 
reproductive spoies are dev t loped 

Myce'nsB, an ancient city of 'Irgolm, m 
the Peloponnesus, about 6 miles noith cast 
of Argos It 18 Slid to havf ]>opn fouiuh d 
by Perseus, and before the Trojin vvir to 
hive l>eeri the residtnceof AgariKmnoii m 
whose reign it was regaidtd is the h wling 
city in (Greece Its rniiis aie extremdv m 
It resting from their antiqnit> lud grandeni 
Among them are the Lion s (xate, and the 
vaulted building of enormous stones chilled 
the Treavu y of A treu% &c I )r Schhemann 
has carried out excavations heie with valii 
able and interesting results 

Mycom (anciently Myconns)^ an island in 
the Grecian Archipelago, one of the Cyc 
lades, about 21 miles m circuit The in 
habitants are chiefly employed in seafaring 
pursuits The capital, Mycbni, a seapoit, 
contains about 8400 inhabitants The island 
produces barley, raisins, and figs, with some 
wme Pop 4 166 

Myeli'tis (from the Greek m yc marrow), 
m medicine, inflammation of the substance 
of the spinal mai row 

Myg'ale, a genus of spiders, the type of 
the family Mygalide, furnished with foui 
pulmonary sacs and spiracles, foui spin 
nercts eight eyes, and haiiy legs 3lieir 
nests, eoustiucted of silk, are built iri clefts 
of rock, trees, &e , and in the ground 'I'he 
bird catching spider of Surinam belongs to 
this species, other larger species fiecjueutly 
prey on small vertebi >te animalis, not by 
1 vying toils for them, but by rcgul irly hunt 
mg them They envelop then eggs m a 
kind of cocoon 

Mylab'ris, a genus of toleo[)tenms insects 
neaily allied to the (\vntliandes (which see), 
noteworthy because of the use made of some 
species as a blister fly 

Myht'ta, an Assyrian goddess, identified 
by the Greeks with Aphrodite She was, 
os goddess of the moon, the female principle 
of generation 

Mylodon, a genus of extinct edentate 
mammalia, allied to the megatherium Its 
remains have been found in the upper ter- 
tiaries of South Amenca. In size the My 
lodon robustus — the most familiar species — 
a4 
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attained a length in some mstances of 11 
feet Of terrestrial habits, the Mylodon 



Skeleton of Mylfxion 


obtained the vegetable food upon which it 
subsisted chiefly by uprooting trees 

MyoLogy (Greek, wiyv, muscle, and lo(f 08 ^ 
science), the term apjilied distinctively in 
anatomical and physiological science to the 
description of the miisciiUr system, both in 
its structur il and func tional aspects 

Myo'pia, the scientific name for short* 
sightcdness. See /Sty// 1*, Ik/nt^ oj 

Myoso'tis, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Horagmacei, and comprising numerous 
Luiopean and Northern Asiatic, a few Noith 
\merican, and three or foiu Auhtr.ilian 
spec les llie M paluHtrisiH the well known 
forget me not Other species are popularly 
known as scorpion grass 

Myoz'us, the dormouse genus of ani> 
mala 

M 3 map'oda(Gr ten thousand, and 

pow«, podosj foot), the lowest class of the 
higher innulose or arthropod ous animals, 



Hyriapoda 

1, one of the Ohilopoda 

S, Iviut plteCUut^ one of the Chilognatha. 


represented by the centipedes, millepedes, 
and their allifti, and resembling the Anne- 
lids m the lengthened fonn and the numer 
ous segments of the body, each segment 
VOL, VL 66 


being provided with one pan of ambulatory 
feet, whence the name They have a dis- 
tinct head, but no division of the body into 
thorax and abdomen, as m insects They 
are therefore of a lower striictnial type than 
insects, which in genet al oiganization they 
resemble No wings aie developed They 
respire through imiiute spiracles or pores 
along the whole length of the body, and are 
invested with a hard chitinoiis or horny cov 
enng or exoskeleton This class is divided 
mto two orders, the Chilognatha or Diplo- 
poda, in which the fusion of two iiugs gives 
apparently two pans of feet on each ring, 
and the Chilopoda, which have two pairs of 
foot jaws or maxillipeds, and not more than 
one pair of feet on each segment 

Myris'tica, the only genus of the natural 
order Myiisticacea, i\I Jrnif'KntH, a native 
of the Moluccas, yields the nutmeg of the 
shops Other species beai fruit that may 
be employed as a substitute for nutmeg 
Myrmecoph'aga See Avt aittr 
M3rrmeleon See A nf lion 
Myr'midons, an ancient Greek people of 
Thessaly, who accompanied A( hilles to the 
Trojan war They are said to have emigrated 
into 'I'hessaly under the learltiship of I’elcus 
The tv'im has come to signify the b/llowers 
of a daring and unseinpuloiis h vdti, or the 
haish and unfeeling agents of a tyrannical 
power 

Myrobalan (im lob'ilan), a dntd fruit 
of various species of tiees, brought from 
the East Indies, all slightly pnigative and 
astringent Myrobalans an used by the 
Hindus in calico printing and medicine, 
and are imported into Rritam for dyers and 
tanners, especially the latter "I hey are 
the produce of several species of T<rmnniha 
(order Combretaceee), the chief of W'hich aie 
the bellenc myrobalan {2' Iklhrica) and 
the ehebulic {2' Chebulica) Written also 
Myrobolunf Myrobolam^ &c 

My'ron, one of the chief sculptors of the 
older Attic school, who flourished m the 
middle of the 6th century B v 'Jlie famous 
Discobolus, or Quoit Player, is the only cei 
tamly known work of his a copy of v\ Inch 
has come down to our time 
Mjnrrh, a plant See C%enU 
Myrrh is the name given to a gum resm 
which exudes from a shrub growing m Ara 
bia and Abyssmia, called Balmmodendron 
Myrrha It was much esteemed as an 
unguent and perfume by the ancients, who 
used it also for embalmmg and for incense 
It is still used as a perfume and for incense, 
166 
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a« Also medicinally By distillation with 
water myrrh yields a viscid, brownish-green, 
volatile oil Myrrh of the best quality is 



known as Turkey myrih, that of an inferior 
kind goes under the name of East Indian, 
being exported from Bombay 

Myrt access, the myrtk tribe, an extensive 
and important natural order of ijolypetaloiis 
exogens, mostly inh ibiting warm countries, 
and in all cases either shrubs or trees They 
have simple entire leaves, often dotted with 
resinous pellucid glands and regular, axil 
lary and solitary, or spiked, corymlxise, or 
panicled white, pink, or yellow (never blue) 
flowers, with numerous stamens Some yield 
useful products, such as guavas, doves, pi 
mento, Hra/il nuts, and cajeput oil The 
eucalypts or gum-trees are characteristic of 
Australia 

Myrtle {Mifrtas), a genus of plants, natu 
ral order Myrtacere, consisting of aromatic 
trees or shrubs, with simple opposite leaves 
sprinkled with pellucid glamlular points, 
and having axillary or terminal white or 
rose coloured flowers One species, the com 
mon myrtle, is a native of the south of 
Europe and other countries bordering on 
the Mediterianean It has been celebrated 
from remote antiquity on account of its 
fragrance and the beauty of its evergreen 
foliage, and by different nations was conse- 
crated to various religious purposes With 
the moderns it has always been a favourite 
ornamental plant In the British islands 
the myrtle flounshes in the open air only 
m the southern counties of England and 
Ireland Farther north it must be treated 
as an exotic 

Myrtle Ww. See CamdUherry 


Mys'ia, m ancient times the name applied 
to a distnct m the north west of Asia Minor, 
which varied greatly m extent at different 
periods 

My'sis, the opossum shrimps, a genus of 
crustaceans belongmg to the order Stoma 
poda They are the chief crustaceans of 
the Arctic Ocean, and constitute the pnnci 
pal food of the whalebone whale 

Mysole (mi-sor), an island in the Indian 
Archipelago, between Ceram and the north 
west extremity of New Guinea If^is about 
50 miles long by 16 miles broad, and is in- 
habited by immigrant Malays and by Pa- 
puans Trepang, ambergiis, birds of para- 
dise, pearls, &c , are exported 

Mysor', or M^sobi-', a principality of 
Southern India, arei, 27|936 sejuare miles 
It IS inclosed east and west by the Eastern 
and Wt stein Ghauts, and on the south by 
the Nilgin Hills, and consists of t ible lands 
about 2000 feet above the level of the sea 
The only river of importance is the Kaveri 
There are many large tanks ind artificial 
reservoirs used for irrigation, and the soil 
produces all the grains and vegetables of 
the other parts of India and many of the 
fruits of Europe ( Joffee ind sil k are largely 
produced, and there are \alui)>le forests 
Silk and cotton manufactures are carried on, 
and there are manufactures of cutlery, cop- 
per vessels, and gold and siher lace My- 
sor is the capital, Bangalor is the British 
head (ju irters The re\ eiiue and expendi- 
ture of the principality are somew hat o\ er 
£1,000,000 The ruinous misgovernment 
of the native prince whom the British had 
set up in Mysor caused his deposition in 
1H31 The terntoiy continued under Brit 
ish administration till 1881, when it was 
handed over to a native maharajah edu- 
cated under the care of the British The 
gold mines are important Pop 6,^)38,482 

Mysor, the capital of the state of the s ime 
name, 260 miles west by stmth of Madras, 
stands at an elevation of 2P»0 feet above 
the le\el of the sea. The streets are regu- 
lar, and the houses intermingled with tiees 
and tern [lies The foit, separated from the 
town by an esplanade, is built m the Euro 
pean style It toiitains the rajah’s palace 
(which boasts a magnificent chair or throne 
of gold) and the dwellings of the prmcipal 
merchants and bankers, and other private 
edifices To the south of the fort and about 
5 miles from the city is MysSr Hill, on the 
summit of which is the Bntish residency 
Pop (including cantonment), 68,151 
bO 
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Mystenes, among the ancient Greeks, and 
afterwards also among the Romans, secret 
religious assemblies which no uninitiated 
person was permitted to approach They 
originated at a very early penod, and seem 
to ha\e had a double object— first, that of 
handing down the traditions relating to the 
divinities in whose honour they were cele- 
brated, and secondly, that of teaching and 
practising religious rites The most im 
portant Greek mysteries were — 1, The Eleu- 
smian (see Eleusis) 2, The Samothraciaii, 
celebrated in honour of the C ibiri (see Va- 
bifi) 3, The Diony sia, which were celebrated 
in honour of Bticchus or Dionysus These 
were of so licentious a character that they 
were latterly forbidden as prejudicial to the 
public peace and morals This was like- 
wise done in Italy by a decree of the Ro 
man senate m 166 bo 4, The Orphic, 
founded by some who called themselves fol 
lowers of Orpheus 

Mysteries, a kind of rude dramas which 
were a favourite spectacle in the middle 
ages, represented at solemn festivals The 
subjects were of a icligious charicter, and 
the ecclesiastics were it first the perfor- 
mers and authors, the performance being m 
church Such plays were called Wf/'>f(ri(s 
because they taught the mysterious doc- 
trines of (Jhnstianity, and the mystciies 
proper represented scenes fioin S(rij)ture 
history, being thus distinct from the iiutaele 
plays, which dealt with lives of s nuts, though 
the distinction is not always attended to 
These plays were usually exhibited in a 
connected series by the guilds or trades of 
a town They sometimes took several days 
to perform Thus we heai ot one which 
lasted eight days, and contained the greater 
part of the Scripture history, beginning with 
the cieation and ending wuth the judgment- 
day The Passion of Chnst, the Slaughter 
of the Innocents, &c , were among the sub 
jects represented, the first perhaps more fre- 
quently than any other Corpus Chnsti day 
was the chief occasion on which they were 
performed, and they continued from the l‘2th 
to the 16th century Such plays are still 
performed at vanous places in Roman Ca 
tholic countries The passion play per 
formed at the village of Ober Ammergau, 
m Havana, every ten years, is a play of this 
kind The mystenes were superseded by 
the moralities (which see) 

MysTiciBni, a word of very vague signifi- 
cation, applied sometimes to views or ten- 
dencies m rehgion which aspire towards a 
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more direct communication between man 
and his Maker through the inward percep- 
tion of the mind, than that which is afforded 
through revelation, or to efforts and inclina 
tions by some special and evtraordmaiy 
means to hold intercourse with divine poweis 
or the inhabitants of higher worlds Ac- 
cording to John Stuart IMill, * whether in 
the Vedas, m the Platonists, or m the Hege- 
lians, mi/Hticism 18 neither more nor less 
than ascribing objective existence to the 
subjective creations of our own faculties, to 
ideas or feelings of the mind, and believing 
that, by watching and contemplating these 
ideas of its own making, it can read in them 
what takes place in the world without’ 
The tendency towards mysticism seems natu 
rally implanted in some natures, and has 
been observed in all ages It is a chaiac- 
teristic feature of the gieat Asiatic religions, 
Brahmanism and Buddhism In the Neo 
Platonic philosophy it is an important ele 
ment, as represented by Plotinus (204-269 
^ 1 . 1 )) Chnstianity, in const. qiu nee of its 
special tendency to practual good, as well 
as of its stibrnission to a system of doctrine 
expressly revealed, would seem to have af- 
forded little scope for the extravagances 
of mysticism It soon, however, made its 
appeal ance, forming a kind of profane mix- 
ture, and reached its extreme in the writ 
ings of the so called Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite 1’his pseudo Dionysius obtained an 
extensive influence, especially through Hugo 
St Victoi, in the 12th century, and was 
everywhere held in high respect until the 
time of the Reformation In opposition to 
scholasticism, which laboured in the con 
struction of a systematic and almost de- 
monstrative theology, this system embodied 
a theology of feeling and immediate illumi 
nation, which attached very little import 
ance to intellectual effort, and laid so much 
the more weight on purification of heart and 
ascetic morality Of the most notable of 
the Gennan mystics m the middle ages were 
Eckhart and Tauler In the philosophy of 
the 15th and 16th centunes, m Paracelsus, 
Bruno, and others, mysticism took a direc 
tion which at a later penod gave nsc, on 
the one side, to the alchemists and Rosicru 
Clans, and on the other side to a number 
of religious sects, of which such men as 
Jacob Bohmen and Swedenborg may be con- 
sidered the representatives The Quietism 
of Madame Guyon and her adherents (such 
as Ednelon) m France m the ISth century 
was a product of the same nature. 
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Mytens, Daniel, a Dutch portrait painter, 
born at the Hague about 15i^0 He came 
to England in the reign of James I , and 
was named painter to Charles I But 
after several years’ enjoyment of royal and 
aristocratic favour he declined before the 
rising star of Vandyke and returned to 
Holland. Many of his jxirtraits are at 
Hampton Court 

Mj^hology (Greek, mytho\ a tale or fable, 
and logos, a discourse), the collective name 
for the whole body cJ fables, legends, or 
traditions (myths) that take their nse at an 
early period of a nation's existence and of 
its dvih/ation, and that embody the convic 
tions of the people among whom such fables 
arise as to their gods or other divine person 
ages, their origin and early history and the 
heroes connected with it, the ongiii of the 
world, &e tiueh fabulous narratives seem 
to grow up naturally among all early peoples, 
and are found among the ruder races at the 
present day, but the mythologies which 
have been most studied, and the tales be 
longing to which are best known, are those 
of ancient (ireeee and Dome, Scuidinavia, 
the Hindus, and ancient Egypt Though 
speculations as to the origin of mythology 
have been put forth from a very eaily 
period, it IS only in recent times, by the 
help of comparative philology, and by com 
paring togethei the myths of dilfeient 
peoples (comparative mythology), that any 
real advance has been made Myths are of 
course believed in by the bulk of the people 
among whom they are current, and it is 
only when speculative and reflet tiv e spirits 
arise, and when science and philosophy have 
made some advances, that their truth is 
called in question Tims Zeus, Apollo, 
AthSn^, Heracles, and the other divinities 
of ancient Greece, were believed by the 
bulk of the people to have a real existence, 
and the stories regarding them were looked 
upon as true, but even in (ircece in eaily 
times the absurdities and monstrosities of 
some of the myths attracted the attention 
of philosopheis, and led to attempts at ex 
plaining the stories in such a way as that 
they should not shock common sense or 
moral feeling In doing this three chief sys 
terns of interpretation were followed, called 
respectively by Max MilUer the ethical, the 
physical, and the historical Those who 
adopted the first explained that the stories 
of power and omniscience of the gods, 
of their rewai^hng good and punishing evil, 
were invented by wise men for the purpose 


of maintaining law and order in communi 
ties — leaving it to be supposed that the im 
moral repiesentations of the gods were the 
mventums of poets "1 he interpreters of the 
physical (also called the alUifuncal) school 
held that the myths contained explanations 
of natural phenomena, or of certain views 
regarding them, under a peculiar phrase 
ology, which disclosed its hidden wisdom 
when nghtly understood The third or his 
torical school, identified with the name of 
Euhemerus, represented the gods as having 
been origiiialiy kings or chiefs, great war 
nors, sages, or benefactors of the human 
race, who, being exalted above then fellow 
men in hfe, aftei their death gradually 
came to be looked upon as ckities 

Perhaps the most common theory of my 
tbology at the jjresent day is one that is 
based upon comparatne philology, and on 
a compaiison of the myths of the thffereut 
liido European nitioiis, tiid finds its chief 
exponents and supporters in Max Mullerand 
theKevSirGW Cox It maintains that all 
myths hav e their origin in physical pheno 
mena, but it differs from the older physical 
or allegorical school in explaining myths as 
an unconscious product of the populai mind, 
wheieas an allegory (such as the older phy 
sical school repicseiitcd myths to be) is a 
conscious product of some individual mind 
The exponents of this school tell us that in 
order to understand how myths grow up 
naturally we must carry our thoughts back 
wards to an early stage of language and 
civilization, when men have little or no 
real knowledge of the external world, when 
they use themselves as the gauge of all 
phenomena, and endow every object of 
sense with a conscious life similar to their 
own, applying to inanim ite objects the lan- 
guage which they use when speaking of 
their own feelings or actions Thus m early 
times men would speak quite naturally of 
the sun as the child of the night, as the de 
stroyer of the darkness, as the lover of the 
dawn and as deserting her, as travelling 
over many lands, as the child of the morn- 
ing, as her husband, as her destroyer, and 
BO on This language was natural in eaily 
times, and was perfectly understood as de- 
Bcnptive simply of natural phenomena, and 
notlung else , but in course of time such expres 
sions lost their natural significance, and m 
this way it is explained that Fh^bus Apollo, 
Endymion, and Phaethon, for instance, all 
originally significant epithets appbed to the 
sun from his brilhancy or other character- 
68 
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istic, became the names of divinities, wfio 
wcie regarded as quite distinct from each 
other So Zeus originally meant the sky, 
Athi^ne and Daphnr^ the dawn, Hermes the 
w ind, and so on According to this theory 
the story of Apollo slaying the children of 
Niobc with his arrows is nothing more than 
a navthologic il way of telling how the 
inoniing clouds are dispersed before the rays 
of the using sun Heracles or Hercules, 
again, is the sun labouring throughout his 
life for the beneht of others soon after 
birth he strangles the serpents of darkness, 
and after performing innumerable toils he 
dies on the funeral p) re, as the sun sinks in 
the fiery west Kndymion, as his name im 
plies, 18 the setting sun who is courted by 
the moon, and who sinks to sleep in the 
west Home of these ideiitihcations of deities 
with natuial phenomena are pretty certain 
Zeus, for instance, the supreme god of Greece, 
the same as the Jupiter of the Romans and 
the Dyaus of the early Hindus, is clearly 
the bright sky, and among the Hindus the 
name of the sky god Dyaus alwa;y 8 retained 
its meaning of sky, so th it Dyaus had only 
an indistinct iiersonahty as a deity The 
Hindu V^aiuna, a sky god, is clearly the 
same as the Greek Omanos, which latter 
word, besides being tlie name of a deity, had 
the ordinary signitn ation of sky or h< aven 
8 o the Scandinavun 'I'lior, the god of thun 
dcr, can h ir(U> l>c any thing else than thun 
del i)er 8 omhed Yet as a whole the ‘ solar 
theory cannot be accepted as a key to all 
mythology It fails to account for miny 
of the wild and rnonstious myths told of 
deities, of the creation of the world, of the 
state of the dead, &c , and though it may 
throw a certain amount of light on the 
mythology of the Aryan or Indo Knropean 
nations, is quite insiitficieut when myths as 
a whole are investigated 


Another road has been taken therefore 
by some recent investmators Thus Mr 
Andrew Lang hnds a key to mythology in 
a study of the myths and mental habits 
of savage races, he maintains that *tbe sav- 
age and senseless element m mythology is 
for the moat part a legacy from ancestors 
of the civilized races who were in an intel- 
lectual state not higher than that of Aus 
tralians, Bushmen, Red Indians, the lower 
races of S America, and other worse than 
barbaric peoples,’ and that the monstrous 
myths current in Greece, Egyi)t, and India 
were thus inherited He points to the cur 
rency of such myths among savages at 
the present day, and to the fact that in 
general savages are eager to ariive at some 
explanation of the natural phenomena 
around them, and are quite satisfied with 
explanations that to civili/ed men may 
seem even imbecile When a phenomenon 
presents itself the savage re(][Uires an ex 
planation, and that explanation he makes 
for himstlf, or receives from tradition, in the 
shape of a nv/th But, indeed, no one 
theoi V cm bo expected to explain the origin 
of all myths, for it is impossible to deny 
thit some may be pure pioducts of ima 
ginatiori, tales iiivcritul by early bards oi 
minstrels to beguile a w( iiy hour, while 
in others frigments of real histoiy may be 
hiclden 

Mytilene, or a town in the 

island of Lesbos See Lck/zo? 

Myxm'idss, the name applied to the Hag 
fishes, one of the two f imilit s included m 
the Older Marsipobr.mibii (‘ j)ouch gilled’) 
of the class Fishes The best known species 
18 the common or glutinous hag {Miixine 
which eats its way into other 
hslies See //ay 

Mzabites See Bern Mzdb 

Mzensk (mtsensk) See Mtzenal 


N. 


N, the fourteenth letter and eleventh 
consonant of the English alphabet, formed 
by placing the point of the tongue against 
the root of the upper teeth and forcing out 
the breath It is classed as a nasal, a lin 
gual, and liquid or semi-vowel In English 
and most q|ber languages n has a pure nasal 
sound, in French and Portuguese, after a 
vowel in the same syllable, as on, icn, 
it has the effect of giving a semi nasal sound 
69 


to the vowel preceding, that is to say, the 
vowel IS sounded by an emission of the 
breath partly through the nose and partly 
through the mouth The Spanish alphabet 
has a character ft, called n with the tilde, 
as in Bupafla, pronounced like ni in onion, 
minion, (fn in Italian is pronounced in the 
same way 

Naas (nas), a town in Ireland, county 
Kildare, 1 7 miles south west of Dublin, an 
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ancient place, once the residence of the 
kings of Leinster Pop 3836 
Nabathss'ana, a Semitic race of people 
who from the 4th century a c to about 100 
A D held a position of importance in Arabia 
Petrsea and the adjacent regions 'i’hey were 
ruled by kings, their capital was Petra, and 
they earned on a great caravan trade 
Nabha (mb'h^), one of the Punjab na 
tive States, India, having an area of 803 
square miles, with a population of 297,949 
The chief town is Nabha, which has a pop 
of 17,116 

Na'bis, a Spartan who succeeded in making 
himself king of Spartain b c 207, and reigned 
with great tyranny and cruelty ITe was de 
feated by Philopomen at the head of the 
army of the Achaean League, and was at 
last killed in Sparta by his own allies the 
Aitolians, whom be had called in to his 
assistance (192 B c ) 

Nablus, or Nabuujh, a town of Pales 
tine, capital of Samaria, ,10 milts north of 
J t rusalem T t is beautifully situated among 
gardens, orchards, and fertile fields, along 
the base of Mount (renzira It is the prm 
eipal residtnee of the descendants of the 
ancient Samaritans, and h is some manufac 
tures and a considerable trade 'I’he chief 
objects of attraction to pilgrims are the 
tombs of Joshua and loseph, and .Jacob’s 
Well, 3 miles south, on the road to Jeru- 
salem Pop estirmted at 2^), 000 

Na'bob (a corruption of nawahy the plural 
of naiby a deputy), in India, fonnerly the 
title of a governor of a province or the com 
mander of the troops, borrn, however, by 
many persons as a mere titular appendage 
Nabonassar, a king of liabylon, with 
whose leigri begins an epoch called the 
Era of Nabonashar It began on the 2()th 
of February, 747 or 746 b c 
Nacre See Mother of pearl 
Na'dir, in astronomy, that point of the 
heavens which is diametncally opposite to 
the zenith, or point directly ov er our heads 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles of 
the horizon 

Nadir Shah, King of Persia^ a famous 
conqueror and usurper, was bom in 1688 
Having distinguished himself against the 
Afghans and Turks he acquired the chief 
power m Persia In 1782, seized the shah, 
confined and deposed him, and proclaiming 
his son Abbas, then an infant, in his stead, 
assumed the title of regent The young 
king dymg in 1736, he seated himself on 
the thmne as shah Being invited by some 


consjurators about the person of the Great 
Mogul to undertake the conquest of India, 
he began his march at the head of 120,000 
men, and with little resistance reached Delhi 
in M arch, 1 7 39 Being exasperated by some 
tumults on the part of the mbabitants he 
caused a general massacre, in which upwards 
of 100,000 persons perished After this bar 
barity the victor concluded a peat e with the 
Mogul, whose daughter he married, receiving 
with her, as a dowry, some of the finest pio 
Vinces of liis empire contiguous to Persia In 
this expcflition it is supposed that he earned 
away, and distributed among his officers, 
viluables to the amount of i,l 12,000,000 
On his return he waged war with equal 
success against neighbouring princes, and 
at the height of his power his dominions 
stretched from the Indus and the Ox us to 
the Euphrates and the Gispian A eon 
spiracy havmg been formed against him by 
the commander eif his body guard and his 
own nepht w , he was assassinated m his tent 
m 1747, his nephew. Ah Kuh, succeeding 
te> the throne 

Nadiyd, or Nuddea, a district in the 
lieutenant governorship of Bengal, with an 
area of 2794 square miles The Padma or 
Ganges flows along its north eastern boun 
dary, and other offshoots of the great n\er 
skirt or flow through the district Pop 
1,644,108 The chief town is Nadiy^, on the 
Bhagirathi, a place of sanctity, and seat of 
indigenous Sanskrit schools Pop 13,000 

Naefels (nl'fels), a vill ige in the canton 
of Glarus, Switzerland, a few miles north of 
the ca])ital ((Darns), the scene of one of the 
most fimous of S>ms 8 battles, when 1500 
men of Glarus defeated a feme of from 6000 
to 8000 Austnans (1388) Poj) 3000 

Nsbviub, Cneii s, an early Itomaii poet, 
born in Campania between 274 and 264 n c 
He wrote tragedies and comedies after the 
model of the Greek, and an epic poem upon 
the Pimie war By the introduction of some 
of the Roman nobility into his comedies he 
provoked their anger, was banished from 
the city, and retired to Utica He died b o 
204 or 202 Fragments only of his works 
have come down to us 

Neevus, or ‘Mother’s Mark,’ a disfigure 
ment which occurs most frequently on the 
head and trunk, but may also appear on the 
extremities It consists essentially of an en 
largement of the minute veins^ or venous 
capillanes, which are dilated, and anasto- 
mose or umte among themselves to form a 
vascular patch generally of a deep red col 
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our The faimhar name of ‘mother’s marh,’ 
or ‘longing mark/ is applied from the popu 
lar belief that the lesion was the result of 
fear, fnght, uimatuial longing, or some such 
irritation acting upon the mother’s constitu 
tion, and communicating its effects to the 
unborn child in the shape of this mark 
Naga Hills, a district of Assam Area 
5710 sq miles It consists largely of unex 
piored mountain and jungle 1’he tnbes 
are very unruly, and numerous outiages 
have called for the intervention of the Bn 
tish government 
Nagapatnam See Ncfjapatnm 
Nagasa'ki, or N vnoas i'ki, a city and |iort 
m Japan, on the uest coast of the island of 
Kiusiu, beautifully situated on a penmauli 
it the extremity of a harboui, affordmg ex 
ccllcnt anchoiagc, and inclosed by hills, up 



the sides of which a portion of the town 
extends Nagasaki was one of five Japa- 
nese ports opened m 1858 to the British 
and Amencans, having been previously open 
to the Dutch, and in 1869 it and seven 
others were opened to foreign nations gener- 
ally The exports are copper, silk, camphor, 
tobacco, porcelain, lackered wares, &c A 
dry dock measuring 460 by 89 feet was 
opened here m May, 1879 Pop 107,422 


Nagina (nc gr'iw), a town of Iluidustaii, 
in Bijnor district, United PrOMiiies It 
mauufactuics cloth, glass wau, and gun 
barrels It is noted also for its ebony carv 
ing Pop 21,412 

NAgpur, or Na(»pork, a town in India, 
capital of the Cential Provinces, and of tbo 
division of Nagpui (area 21,010 scpuire 
miles, pop 2,710,7 18), 440 miles i- N ii, of 
Bombay It occupies a low swampy fiat, and 
is little better than a vast assemblage of 
huts straggling or huddled together in the 
most 11 1 cgular manner The municijwil area 
iiKludcH Sitabaldi Hill, whert the British 
residency with a small cantonment is situ 
ated There are other cantonments at 
Takli, 2 miles distant, and at Kampthi, the 
chief one, 9 miles distant The manufac- 
tures include cotton and w oolleii cloths, and 
utensils of copper, brass, and other alloys A 
bed of coal, estimated to contain 1 7,000,000 
tons, at a depth of 200 feet, has been dis 
covered at Nagpur ^J’here is a trade m 
opium, hem)), and above all, in cotton, for 
which this 18 a great mart Nagpur was 
formerly the seit of a line of rajahs, which 
became extinct in 18^8, when their terri- 
tory was annexed to the Biitish dominions 
Pop 127,724 

Nagy (nady), a Hungarian w ord meaning 
‘great’, oceuirmg in a number of place- 
names Tlu chief are (1) Naoy KAkolyi, 
a town ju the north east of llung<iry, with 
manufactures of woollens, linens, &e The 
castle of Count K«Ai olyi is here Pop 1 5,382 
— (2) Na(«y Kikinda, 35 miles south west 
ofS/cgedin Pop 24,84 5 — (3) Nagy Lak, 
on the Maros Pop 10,646 — (4) Nagy- 
SzALUNTA (sa lon'ta), about 20 miles south- 
west of Gross Waidem Pop 14,107 Heo 
also Koros 

Nahum, one of the twelve minor pro 
phets, the author of a book of prophecies 
mcluded m the Old Testament His pro 
pheeies relate to the destnietion of Nineveh, 
which he describes in vivid colours The 
penod in which he lived is, however, uncer- 
tam, probably 700-600 b c 

Naia See Naja 

Na'iadss, a natural order of endogens, con- 
sisting of plants living in fresh oi salt water 
m most parts of the world, having cellular 
leaves with parallel veins and inconspicuous 
hermaphrodite or unisexual flowers Zos- 
tera marina (the grass wrack) is the most 
familiar example 

Na'iads, in the Greek mythology, nymphs 
of fountains and brooks, of similar chwacter 
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to the dryads, oreads, &c , analogous to the 
nixies of the northern mythology 
NaidldsB, a family or group of water- 
worms, some of them of common occurrence 
in the mud of ponds and streams 

Nails (of Antmals), like hairs, are ap 
pendages which belong to the categoiy of 
the exoskeletal elements of the animal 
frame, or as parts of the skin, of the outer 
layer of which they are modified appen- 
dages A nail, m fact, is a specialized ar 
rangement of the cells of the epidermis In 
man the nails do not inclose the ends of the 
digits, but in the horse, and * hoofed’ or 
ungulate quadrupeds generally, the nails 
assume the form of protective coverings to 
the digits, and are then known as * hoofs ’ 
Nails may be produced to form ‘ claws,* as 
in birds and carm\ oious mammals, v^ hile m 
the sloths they assume a large relative size, 
and are used as a means in arboieal jirogres- 
81011 In the Amphibia -as in some toads, 
efts, Ac —the nails «ppear as mere thicken 
mgs of the skin at the cxtiemities of the 
digits 'J’he mils apjiear about the fifth 
month of ffetal oi embryonic life 

Nails, small ]>oiiit(d pieces of metal, 
gdieially with lound oi il ittcucd heads, 
used for driving into timbei oi othei inateiial 
foi the purfjose of holding sep irate pieces 
together They are of many different 
lengths and shapes. Jirads used for nailing 
fiooia and ceilings have the head only on 
one side, the small sharp nails with round 
flat heads, used by saddlers and upholsterers, 
are called taH s, the small sharp taper nails 
without heads, used by shoemakerH, aio 
called spiKjs, a \anety in which the head 
IS large and the spike sin ill arc called htth 
nails, very large nails aie called *<pikis 
Until a comparatively recent penod almost 
every kind of nail was produced by hand 
labour alone, each nail being sc])aratoly 
forged from a thin rod of iron These ii? ought 
nails are preferable, for maTi> kinds of car- 
pentei work, to those mark by machinery 
Making of wrought nails retains, in many 
places, the character of a domestic manu- 
facture, the workman being often assisted 
by the female members of bis family In 
1810 a machine was contnved by which 
nails could be cut from an iron sheet, and 
headed at one operation, at the rate of 100 
per minute Since that time great improve 
nieiits have been made in nail making ma 
chmery, and the method commonly adopted 
IB to cut nails out of sheet iron of the re- 
quired thickness, an operation which, by the 


improved processes, is earned on with great 
rapidity The quantity produced in this 
way IS astounding, some mills turning out 
at the rate of 10 miles of nail rods an 
hour 

Nam, a town 8 miles from Nazareth, 42 
from Jerusalem, at the foot of Mount Her 
mon, celebrated as the place where C^hnst 
restored a dead man to life The town has 
now dwindled into a small hamlet named 
Nein 

Ndini Tdk a hill station of India, United 
Provinces, in Kumaon district, pictni c‘5(j ucly 
situated on the banks of a small 1 vke among 
the spurs of the HiinalayaB It is a fax our 
ite sanatonum, and the head quarters of the 
government of the United Prov inces d urmg 
the hot v Gather Pop 8000 , increased to 
over 15,000 m September 

Nairn, a small county in the nortli east 
of Scotland, on the Moray Imth, with an 
area of 11 4,4llO acres, of which above 2(),000 
arc imdei cultivation The south ])art of 
the county is hilly, and composed of gneiss 
and granite loeks, the lower \ illt)s are 
occupied by the Old Red Sandstone, and ate 
of a more feitile nature The jirincipal 
rivers are the Iindhorn ind the Nairn, both 
Il iving their sources m the county of Inver 
ness, and flow mg in nearly parallel courses, 
ss vv to NN I- The soil is various, along 
the coast it IS generally light and sindy, 
while furthc r inland it is richer, on a gravelly 
liottom or stiff clay Ik>p ^201 — Nairn, 
the f ounty town, is a niy il burgh and sta 
port near the mouth of the nver of the 
8 ime name Its hai hour is accessible only 
to small vessels ffisliing is caiiied on to a 
considerable extent, and Nairn is rising into 
repute as a w atenng place It is one of the 
Inverness district of burghs Pop 4487 

Nairne, (’akolinjj. Ojiihant, BARONEbS, 
Scottish poetess, belonging to the Oliphants 
of Gask, born 176(), marned to William 
Murray Nairne, who in 1824 became Baron 
Nairne, died 1845 She was the authoress 
of some exceedingly popular songs, including 
The Laird o’ Cockpen, I’he Land o’ the 
Leal, The Auld House, Ac 

Naja, a genus of serpents, including several 
that are among the most dangerous of all 
the venomous snakes. I’he best known ex- 
amples of the genus are N tripudians, the 
cobra de capello of India, and the N kaje of 
Egypt, which is tamed by nafcve jugglers, 
and IB identified by many wnters with the 
asp employed by Cleopatra to bring about 
her death See Cobra, Asp 
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Nakhichevan (na Aich'e ^ in) the name 
of two towns in Russia. The hist is situate 
on the nght bank of the Don, lu the gov- 
ernment of EKatennoslav, 7 miles east of 
Rcxstoff It 18 well and regularly budt, 
chiefly m the oriental style Pop 16,584 
— 2 A town in the go\ eminent of Envan, 
near the left bank of the Aras, 175 miles 
south of 'J’lflis, regularly and substantially 
built An Aiineman tradition says Noah 
was its founder, and a mound of earth is still 
pointed out as his giave Pop 8772 
Namaq'ualand, (Ireai, an extensive rc 
gion in South Africa, extending along the 
west coast from the Orange Rivei to Wal 
fish Bay, and inland from the west coast to 
the Kalahari Desert , estimated area 1 00,000 
8(|uare miles The greitei part of this 
region IS bare and barren, but in part it is 
f ivourable for the rearing of e ittle Coppei 
ore appears to be in abundance in several 
localities The lion, giraffe, rhinoceros, 
and hipfM>potainu8, the gemsbolc, eland, and 
other large antelopes aie still found here 
(iermaii} tookjKJSsessionof Oreat Naniaipi i 
land in 1884 Pop about 5(»,000 8te 

^amaf/uu'f 

Namaqualand, Tiiri i v, an electoral divi 
Sion of Cqie (\)lony south of the Orange 
Kivcr It is a diy and barren legion, but 
derives some uriportaiut fiom its eoppei 
mines The (.huf mining station is Ookiep, 
00 miles from Poit ISollutli, with whuh it 
IS connected by rail i’op lt),Su0 
Namaq'uas, the name given by Eumpeans 
to the llottentot tribes inhabiting Great 
N nxiaquiland Oliey had a half pastoral, 
li ilf pred itory life, yielding allegiance to 
a number of petty chiefs Polygamy is 
unn ersal among them They are grvlually 
diB.j.ppearing before the Gmiuas and other 
mixed r ices Missionanes hav e been labour 
mg among them for some time 
Namay'cush, the Salmo vavtaycuihj a 
fish nearly allied to the salmon, inhabiting 
the i»re it lakes and rivers of North Amenca 
(*o »d si/ed specimens weigh from 20 to 40 
lb*» , and it is much esteemed for the table 
Names, PfiisoNxi It is probable that 
at first all names were significant Old 
Iistament names are almost all original, 
that 18 , given in the first instance to the 
individual beanng them, and either origi 
nated ill some circumstance of birth or ex- 
pies.sed some# religious sentiment, thus — 
Jacob (supplanter), Isaiah fsalvition of Je- 
hovah), Hannah (favour), Deborah (bee), 
&C. Neither the Hebrews, Egyptians, As- 
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Syrians, Bibvloniins, Persians, nor Greeks 
had surnames, and in the tarlicst penod of 
their history the same may be said of the 
Homans In ionise of turn howevei, every 
Homan citi/en had three, the pnenowirn or 
personal name, the nomrn or mine of the 
gens or clan, lastly, the co(fnomeii or family 
name, as Publius Goinelius Seijno Con 
querors were occasion illy complimented by 
the addition of a fourth name or at/uonicn, 
commemorative of their coiupiests, as Publius 
Cornelius Seipio Afrnanu'i Greek names 
refei to the personal appearance or ch irai ter, 
and were often 8ui)piernented by the occu- 
p ition, place of ])ii th, or a mekname Times 
of great public excitement have had a very 
considerable influence in modifying the 
fashion in names It is impossible to state 
with any degree of certainty when the 
modern system of personal nomenclature 
became general Surnames were intioduced 
by the Norman adventurers, hut were for 
centuries confined to the upper classes They 
became general in Scotland ^ihont the 12th 
centuiy In some of the wilder distncts of 
\V lies they can hardly be siid to have been 
adoptt (1 even yet I'he principal sources 
fiom whuh HinnamiH aie deiived aie per- 
sonal eharw teiisticB (Black, Long, Short), 
lank, profission, oi ocdipition (Bishop, 
Knight, Millei)» loialities, or natural ob 
jects (Ihll, DiU, Sbmc), and patronymics 
( lohnson, W ilson, Andre ws) I he Hebrews 
had no surnAmes proper, but t(> distinguisli 
two men of ilu same name they used the 
form Solomon ben David (Solomon son of 
David) ^riu Welsh use the woid aj) iii the 
same way, Evan ap Richard (John son of 
Hu hud— Priebaid) In Britain and most 
continental nations the wife changes her 
sum line on marriage to that of her bus 
band, in Spain, howev er, she retains it, while 
the son may adopt either the piternal or 
maternal name In Great Britain a man 
may now ch mgr his ChiiKtim name and 
surname without an let of p n !i iment, loyal 
license, or e\en public adveitiscment, but 
there is no law to compel third parties tc 
use the new name 

Namur (na miir , Elemish, Namen), a 
town of Belgium, capital of piovince of 
same name, situate at the confluence of the 
Meuse and Sambre, and at the foot of a bold 
promontory on which is a forti css The stra 
tegical position of Namur is highly impor- 
tant, and a powerful citadel now occupies the 
Bite of the old castle of its dukes Sieges and 
bombardments have robbed the town of 
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nearly all iU ancient buildings There is a 
hne modern cathedral (1751-67) The town 
has manufactures of cutlery, hardware, &c 
Pop 31,558 — The province (area, 1413 sq 
miles) 18 well watered by the Meuse, with its 
afBuents the Lesse and Hambre, and is di- 
versified with well wooded offsets of the 
Ardennes It has coal mines and flounsh 
ing industries Pop 344,323 
Nanaimo, a poit on the east side of Van 
couver Island, with important coal mines 
and a railway to Victoiia Pop 4595 
Nana Sahib, the infamous leader of the 
Sepoys m the Indian Mutiny He was born 
in 1825, and adopted by the ruler of the 
state of Bithoor On the death of the latter 
the British refused to recogni/e Ntina as his 
Buecessor In May, 1857, Nana placed him 
self at the head of the mutineers at Oawu- 
poie ^J’he l^uropeans there capitulated on 
a promise that they should be fcent away in 
safety But the men were shot down and 
the women and children massacred (See 
Cawnpore ) Nana was defeated by Sir 
H Havelock, and was driven across the 
frontier into Nepaul, and there all know 
ledge of him ceases 

Nancy (u in se), a town of France, capital 
of the dep Meurthe et MoseUe, in a fertile 
lain, near the left bank of the Meurthe 
1 18 divided into the old and the new town 
and several suburbs, and has wide and 
straight streets, hiindsomc squares, and tine 
promenades, a triumphal arch, numerous 
statues, the palace (partly old) of the former 
dukes of Lorraine, an elegant specimen of 
Flamboyant Gothie, cxthedral, several m 
te resting churches, &ic The Church of St 
Epure IS one of the finest specimens of 
modern Gothic in France Nancy is the 
see of a bishop, and has a university, public 
library, museum of paintings, botanical 
gardens, &c The manufactures embrace 
woollens, cottons, hosiery, lace, embroidery, 
stained paper, &c At Nancy in 1477 was 
fought the great battle between Ren^, duke of 
Lorraine, and Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
who was defeated and slam In 1870-73 it 
was held by the Germans Pop 102,559 
Nandu, the South American ostrich, a 
bird of the genus Rhea See Rhea 
Nangasa^ See NayasaU 
Nankeen', or Nankin', a sort of cotton 
cloth, usually of a yellow colour (the natural 
colour of the cotton), originally manufac 
tured and imported from Nanking in Chma. 
It IS now imitated in various other countries. 
Nanking' (that is^ * Southern Capital as 


opposed to Peking, ‘ Northern Capital ’), a 
city of China, capital of the province of Ki 
angsu, near the right bank of the Yang tse 
Kiang, 560 miles south by east of Peking, 
with which it communicates by the Imperial 
Canal It is 18 miles in circumference, and 
18 surrounded by a wall generally above 40 
feet high It was at one time the capital of 
the Chinese empire , but when the seat of 
government was transferred to Peking, about 
the end of the 14th century, it lost its im- 
portance and a great part of its popul ition 
Although an open river port few foieigntrs 
are resident It was it Nanking tliat the 
British compelled the Cliinese to submit to 
their teims of peace in 1812 The city was 
held from the spring of 1853 to July, 1864, 
by the Taipings, who madi it their capital 
The famous jiorcelun towei of nine stones 
and 200 feet m height, completed in 1432, 
was destroyed dm mg tlie Taiping rebeUion 
It IS still one of the chief liter iry centres 
of China. Pop estimated at 1 50,000 

Nansen, Fridtjoi?, Norwegian explorer, 
boin m 18bl, studied at Chiistiania Univer 
sity, and m 1882 made an Arctic voyage in a 
sealing vessel In 1 888 he crossed Greenland 
from sea to sea a little north of latitude 64®, 
an account of this journey being published 
m England m 1890 In 1893 he sailed on 
boaid a specially built steamer (the Pram) 
111 the expeitation that, enteimg the Polar 
ice m the neighbourhood of the New Siberian 
islands, he would be drifted by a current 
over the Pole and would come out on the 
east side of (ireeiiland After being earned 
so far m the desired direction he loft the 
Pi am and crew, and with a single com- 
panion, and with sledges, dogs, and kayaks, 
took the ice In this waj ht reached the 
highest latitude yet attained, 86® 14' (April, 
1895), and then turned uouth westw^aid to 
Franz Josef Land, where he spent the 
wmtei of 1895-96 and met Mr Jackson, 
leader of an expedition sent from England, 
with whom he returned, being follow ed soon 
after by the Pram 

Nantes (nant), a town of France, capital 
of the department of Loire Infdiieure, on 
the right bank of the Loire, where it receii es 
both theErdre and the Sb vre, 269 miles west- 
south west of Pans The Loire here forms 
a number of islands, on two of w hich is a part 
of the town, the communication being kept 
up by bridges The situaticin, on an impor- 
tant navigable river, within 40 miles of the 
ocean, is highly advantageous for commerce 
The town is noted for Uie beauty of its 
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streets and public buildings, and its quays 
line the banks of the rivers for nearly 2 miles 
The public edihces most deserving of notice 
are the cathedral, m the Flamboyant style, 
dating from the 15th century, and contain- 
ing many fine monuments, the castle, an 
eihfice of the 1 4th century partly modernized 
in the 16th, with massive round towers, 
the Hotel de Ville, the exchange, the theatre, 
museum of natural history, picture gallery, 
the courts of justice, and the HAtel Dicu or 
infirmary The chief industries are ship- 
building, and the manufacture of ships’ 
boilers and machinery, linens, cottons, sail 
cloth, Hannel, chemicals, leathei, ropes, soap, 
Ac Nantes is a flourishing sciport, but 
part of the foreign tiade centres in St 
N izaire, at the mouth of the Loire Btfoie 
the comjucst of (laul by the Romans Nantes 
was a place some note For a long time it 
formed one of the most valuable possessions 
of the dukes of Brittany, but in 1499 the 
hen css of the dukedom, Anne of Bnttariy, 
haMug htic married Tjouis XII, it passed 
with the lest of her possessions to the 
crown of 1 1 inte In 1791 it was the scene 
of somf of the most atrocious miss«icre8 of 
tin blench ie\ohition Men, women, and 
children were ruthlcsslv dcstioyed by shoot 
ing and by drowning As many as 000 per 
sons uc known to b ivc perished in one da>, 
and it IS cstiinatcfl tint in the town ami 
Biirioiuuhng (ouiitiy *9,000 people weu 
dcstro>cd Bop 1 990 

Nantes, biim t or, was signed by Henry 
1\ in thit cit}, April 30, 1598 It al 
hjwed the Piotestants the free exercise of 
their religion, and threw open to them all 
ofti( cs of state 'J’his c diet was formally re 
\oked by Louis XIV on October 20, 1685 
Asa conseque nee of this fatal act for France 
about 100,000 Protestants, forming the most 
intelligent and industnous section of the 
peojde, emigrated to Britain, Holland, and 
othei Protestant countries, much to the 
benefit of th( ir adopted homes 

Nantuck'et, an island of Massachusetts, 
18 miles south of Cape Cod, 15 miles long 
and from 3 to 4 miles wide The town of 
Nantucket is situated on the north side of 
the island, and has a deep and secure har 
bour The climate is mild in winter and 
cool m summer, and the island has of late 
become a favourite summer resort Pop 
3726 • 

Nant'wich, a market town of England, in 
Cheshire, on the River Weaver, 19 miles 
south-east of Chester city and 4 miles 
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south-west from Crewe There is a fine 
cruciform church It was once famous for 
its salt works, but at present its staple 
manufacture is boots and shoes Pop 7412 
Nanuk, the founder of the Sikh religion, 
bom near Lahore in 1469 He taught men 
to worship the One Almighty Invisible (iod, 
to live virtuously, and to be tolerant of the 
fallings of others He died m 1559 

Naph'tah (Hebrew, ^my wrestling’), the 
sixth son of Tacob, and the head of one of 
the twelve tribes The tnbe had its full 
share in repelling the incursions of the 
Canaanites duuiig the first centuries of the 
conquest, but disappears from history when 
Tiglath pileser overran the north of Israel 
and boie away the whoh of the poj)uUtion 
to Assyria Under the title C ililcc tho 
district occupied by the tribe beiamc m 
New Testiment times more famous than it 
had ever l^een before 

Naphtha, a term which includes most of 
the intt immable lujmds produced by the dry 
distillation of org wiic sul istances M i m ral 

or natiu naphtha^ or pitroUum^ is an in- 
flammabk liquid which is found in nearly 
all countries, but especially at J5aku, on the 
('‘asjuiii *S€'a, and in Canada and Penn 
sylvania H lonsists of a mixture of hydro 
cailions chutty belonging to the paiaflin 
sent 8, but it also contains mcinbors of the 
olehne and of the benzene scries Boqhead 
naphtha^ whuh is also known as phoiQqnh 
and parnffin o//, is obtained by distilling 
certain minerals allied to coal, such as the 
Torbane Hill mineral tir Bogheid coal, 
found at I lath gate in Scotland Con! v aph- 
tha IS obtained by tho distillation of coal 
tar After the loikt od has been separated 
it 18 shaken with caustic soda and aftei 
wards with sulphimc acid The litjuid 
portion 18 then run off and rectified Nialc 
mtphthi IS a mixture of paraffins obt lined 
by distilling bituminous shales When 
petroleum is distilled, that portion which 
distils below 76® C is sold as pdrohnin 
spu^t or petroleum ether, and is used fi^r 
dissolving India rubber and making var 
msfies The next fraction of the distillate 
is sold under the names benzoline, paraffin 
oil, or mineral sperm oil Benzene occurs 
in petroleum, but is more abundant in the 
light oil obtained in distillation of coal tar 
Nitro benzene is largely employed in the 
preparation of aniline 
Naphthalene is a crystalline hydrocarbon 
with an odour of coal gas, and is occasionally 
deposited m gas-pipes m cold weather It 
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18 a very common product of the action of a 
high temperature upon substances rich in 
carbon, coal and wood yield it on distilla 
tion, marsh gas, alcohol vajiour, and ether 
vapour deposit crystals of naphthalene when 
passed through a red hot tube When coal 
tar IS distilled and the temperature has 
risen to about 200'" C , the distilled liquid 
pirtly solidifies on cooling from the crystal 
li/ation of naphthalene "i’bis portion is 
pressed to ex])el the li<|uid part and boiled 
with alcohol, which deposits the naphtha 
lene as it cools Naphth dene re<l was dis 
covered in LSu?, it comes into commerce 
under the name of maqdala red, m the form 
of a black brown crystalline pou der 

Naphthyl, a hydrocarbon obtained, to 
gether with other products, by beating 
naphthalene with a mixture of m inganese 
dioxide and sulphuric acid diluted with 
twice its weight of water N((phtholy or 
mnphthyl ahnhol, is a derivative of naphthyl 
DiiiitTonaphthol is produced from mtphihol^ 
and IS one of the most beautiful and per 
inaufut of >cllow dyes, colouring silk and 
wool in all shades from light lemon to 
deep gold yellow 

Napier (nl'pi-i r), a town of New Ze d ind, 
situated on Hawke’s Bay, in North Island 
1’he district is prmcipdly a grazing one, 
large quantitu s of wool lieing grown 'J inned 
and frozen meat are also exported Bop 

Napier (nVpi rr), Sir Charts Jamw, 
British generd anti adininistiator, born m 
1782 He eiiUred the army in 1794, and 
served in Ireland and Portugal, being pre 
sent at Coruna, whore be was wounded 
and taken piisouer m 1809 In 1811, 
when again at liberty, he letumed to the 
Peninsula, and served through tho war, 
being seicrely wounded in several battles 
111 1812 he was made lieutenant colonel, 
and in the following year served in the 
expedition to the C’hesapeako He missed 
the battle of Waterloo, which took place 
three days before he reached the scene of 
action On the peace a period of inactivity 
ensued, varied only by his appointment as 
governor of the island of Cephalonia, and 
by a short command of the military distnct 
of the north of England In 1837 he was 
nude major general , in 1 838 K C B In 
1841 he was appointed to the chief com- 
mand in the Presidency of Bombay, with 
the rank of major general, and was shortly 
afterwards called to Scinde Here he gained 
the splendid victones of Meanee and Hyder 


abaci, and was afterwards made governor 
of Srinde, which he administered till 1847 
He had quarrelled with the directors of the 
East Indii Company, but during a panic 
caused by the w int of anticipated success 
in the war with the Sikhs m 1849 his ser 
vices were again required, and he sailed 
once more for the East, as commander m- 
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chief of ill the forces in India Before he 
arrived Lord (lough had bi ought the Sikh 
war to a tnumphaiit teiminatiou, and no 
special work remainc d for Sir Charles Na- 
I>ier to perform Having returned to Eng 
land, he died in 18>^ 

Napier, Admirai Sir Charlfs, British 
nival commander, couhiu of Sir (^harles 
tlanies and Sir William Napier, was born m 
1786, died in 1800 Heenteiecl the navy 
as midshipman m 1790, wnus piomoted lieu- 
tenant in 1805, and sent to the West Indies, 
where he served in the ofierations agamst 
the I rench He was promoted commander 
by Admiral Cochrane m August 1 809, and 
111 1811 w as employed in Portugal and along 
the coast of Southern Italy In 1813 he 
w as attached to the North American sqiia- 
dion, and in August of the following year 
he led the expedition up the Potomac river 
At the conclusion of the war he was made 
a C B In 1833 he accepted the command 
of the Portuguese Constitutional fleet, and 
effected the establishment of Donna Maria 
on the throne Returning to England, he was 
appointed in 1839 to the command of the 
Ponerful, and ordered to: the Mediterra 
nean, where, on the outbreak of the war 
between Mehemet Ah and the Porte, and 
the CO operation of Britain with Russia and 
76 
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Austna on behalf of the latter power, Sir 
Charles Napier perfoi ined some of his most 
gallant exploits, including the storming of 
Sidon and the ca])turc of Acre Having 
blockaded Alexandria, he concluded on his 
own responsibility a convention with Me 
hemet Ah, by which the latter and bis 
family were guaranteed m the hereditary 
sovereignty of Egypt on resigning all claim 
to Syria. On his return to England be was 
created K C B In 1841 he was elected 
member for Marylebone In 1847 he re 
ceived the command of the Channel Fleet 
as rear admiral, and in 1854, on the com 
meucement of the Russian war, he was no 
minated to the command of the Baltic fleet, 
being now a rear admiral In this capacity 
he accomplished little lieyond the capture of 
Bomarsund He sat in parliament as inem 
her for Southwark fiom 1856 till his death 
He published a senes of T^tetters to Lord 
Melville on the State of the Navy, an 
ac( ount of the War in Portugal and of the 
War in Syna, and numerous contributions 
to the Cnited Service Magazine 

Napier, Johv, Laud of Meichiston, near 
Edinburgh, the inventor of logarithms, was 
born 1650, died 1617 He was educated at 
St Andrews, travelled on the CVintinent, 
and ultimately settled down at the family 
seats of Merchiston, near Edinburgh, and 
(4artness, m Stirlingshire, as a recluse stu 
dent In 1614 he published his lxx)k of 
logarithms (Loganthmorum (^anonis I)e 
scnptio, Edinburgh, 4to) The invention 
was very soon known over all Europe, and 
was everywhere hailed with admiration by 
men of science Napier followed it up, m 
1617, by publishing a small treatise, giving 
an account of a method of performing the 
operations of multiplication and <livi8ion by 
means of a number of small rods These 
matenals for calculation maintained for 
many years a place m science, and are 
known by the appellation of Napier’s Bones 
His eldest son, Archiiiald, who succeeded 
him, was raised to the rank of a baron by 
Charles I in 1627, under the title of Lord 
Napier, which is still borne by his desoeU' 
dants 

Napier, Robert Cornklius, Baron Napier 
of Magdala, bom in Ceylon Dec 6, 1810, son 
of Major C F Napier He entered the Royal 
Engineers in 1826, and served in the Sutlej 
campaign m 18^-46, where he was severely 
wounded In 1848-49 he served in the Pun- 

S iib, and was chief engineer at the siege of 
ooltaa. He was chief of staff to Sir J Out- 
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lam in 1857, and was prominent m the relief 
of Lucknow at the beginning (d the Indian 
mutiny In the Chinese war of 1860 he 
commanded a division with the local i ink 
of major general In Octobei 1867 be was 
intnisted with the command of the Ab}s 
smiaii expedition, and captured MagdiU, 
April 13th, 1868 He was then made 
Baron Magdala and GOB In 1870 he 
was made t ornmander m chief in India, with 
the rank of general, became governor of Gib- 
raltar in 1876, was made held marshal m 
1883, and Constable of the Tower m 1887 
He died m 1890 

Napier, Sir Wiiltam Franics Patrick, 
Bntish officer, brother of Sir Charles James 
Napier, the comiueror of Semde, was born in 
1785, died m I860 At the age of fourteen 
he entered the army, served at the siege of 
Copenhagen, and with his brothers tUiarles 
and George took a distinguished part m 
the Peninsular campaigns, became lieu 
tenant colonel m 1813, and colonel in 1830 
Some years after the conclusion of peace he 
commenced his celebrated History of the 
Peninsular War, the publication of which be 
gall 111 1828, and extended over the inter 
mediate period till 1840 In 1841 C5»loncl 
Napier was advanced to the lank of major 
general, he was appointed lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Guernsey the following year, and in 
18^8 created a K C B He also wrote His- 
tory of the Conquest of Semde, History of 
the Administration of Semde, Life of Sir 
Charles T ames Napier, &c 

Naples (nS'plz, Italian, Nap'olt), a city m 
Southern Italy, the largest in the kingdom, 
situated on the northern shore of the beauti- 
ful Bay of Naples, about 160 miles from 
Rome Its site is magniffceut, being on the 
side of a nearly semicircular b ly, partly along 
the shore, and partly climbing the adjacent 
slopes, bounded on the one side by the pic- 
turesque heights of Posilipo, and on the other 
by the lofty mass of Vesuvius, while the 
background is rich in natural beauty I’he 
environs are densely peopled, towns and vil 
lages being numerous round the bay as 
well as inland The city is divided into 
two unequal parts by a steep ndge pio 
ceeding from the height on which stands 
the castle of St Elmo, and terminated by 
a rocky islet surmounted by the Gastello 
deU’ Ovo The largest and most ancient 
part of Naples lies to the east of these 
heights This now forms the bnsmess quar- 
ter, and IS intersected from N to s by the 
mam street, the Toledo, now Via di iComa 
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The western and more modem part of the city 
IB the fashionable quarter, has a superior 
situation, and commands magnificent views 
The chief street in this quarter is the Corso 
Yittorio Emanuele, 2^ miles m length I'he 
city measures about 3 miles m length by 2 in 
breadth, the streets are mostly well paved 
with lava or volcanic basalt, and the houses 
are large, lofty, and solidly built, and have 
flat roofs There are few remains of ancient 
times, but there are five castles, S Dell 
Ovo, Nuovo, Del Carmine, Capuano Mmo, 
and the gates J’orta del Car- 
mine and Capuano, all of inedi 
seval construction Among the 
more remarkalde public edifices 
IS the cathedral, dating from 
1272, a large Cothic building 
erected on the site of two tcm 
pies dedicated to Neptune and 
Apollo It IS held in high ven 
eration in consequence of pos 
sessiiig the relics of St Jaiiua 
nils or Geimaro Other edifices 
are the church J)e’ Santi Apos 
toll, said to have been ongiiially 
founded by Constantine the 
Great on the site of a temple of 
Mercury, and, though subse 
quently rebuilt, still very an 
cient, the church of St Paul, 
built in 1817-31 m imitation 
of the Pantheon at Pome, the 
Palazzo Keale (Royal Palace, a 
building of great size in the lower part of 
the town), the palace of (Japo di Monte, 
situated on a height in the outskirts , the 
old palace, where the courts of justice now 
hold their sittings, the PMaz/o dci Pub- 
blici Studj, formcily occupied by the um 
versity, but now converted into the Museo 
Nazionale, a museum containing not only 
a valuable library of 275,000 volumes and 
many rare MSS, but also the older and 
more recent collections belonging to the 
crown, the Farriese collection of paintings 
and sculpture from Rome and Parma, and 
an unequalled collection of gems, bron/es, 
vases, &c , chiefly obtained from the exca 
vatioiis of Pompeii and Herculaneum, uu 
merous theatres, of which that of Sail Carlo 
IS remarkable for its magnificence, and is 
one of the largest in existence Naples has 
a university, dating from 1224, and attended 
by over 3000 students, many other educa* 
tioaal institutions, and numerous hospitals 
and charitable foundations The manufac 
tures, which are numerous but individually 


unimportant, include maccaroni, woollens 
and cottons, silks known as <jro8 de Naples, 
glass, china, musical instruments, flowers 
and ornaments, perfumery, soap, chemicals, 
machinery, Ac 'j'he harbour accommoda- 
tion has recently been extended, and the 
trade is important The expoits consist 
chiefly of bones, cream of tartar, hoops, 
Imseed, hemp, wheat, figs, gloves, liquorice, 
madder, coral, maccaroni, oil, wine, wool, 
tallow, rags, and silk, raw, dyed, and manu- 
factured Naples 18 one of the most densely 


populated cities of Europe, and one of the 
most peculiar features of tlie city is its 
unique population and tbc umveisal publi- 
city in uhich life is passed In the envi- 
rons are situated the tomb of ^'^lrgll, the 
ancient ruined cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, the remains of Roman temples, 
villas, palaces, and tombs, togethei with the 
physicM phenomena of Vesuvius Pop 
m 1901, 563 751 

U tutor if — Naples was founded by a Greek 
colony from the town of C^umae many cen 
tunes before C^hnst It took the name of 
Neapolis (‘New City') to distinguish it from 
a still older Greek city adjoining called 
Pnrthentpe It passed to the Romans in 
290 BO In 636 A D it was taken by Bell 
Bonus, and was pillaged by Totila in 542. 
In 1 130 the Norman Robert Guiscard united 
the south of Italy and the adjacent island 
of Sicily into one pohtical unity, and from 
that penod the history of I^aples ceases to 
be the history of a city, but becomes the his 
tory of a kingdom forming part of the King- 
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dom of the Two Sicilies, Naples being recog- 
nized as the metropohs In the year 1189 the 
kingdom passed from the Norman to the 
Swabian race In 1 266 Charles of Anjou 
defeated the Swabians, and was crowned 
king of the Two Sicilies The kingdom 
was ruled by this dynasty until 1441, when 
it came under the dominion of the pnnces 
of Aragon In the early part of the 16th 
century it came into the }>osses8ion of Spain, 
which go\crned it by viceroys until 1707 
Under the rule of the Spanish viceroys 
broke out the famous insurrection under 
Masamello in 1647 It was similarly gov- 
erned by Austna until 1736, when it was 
erected into an independent monarchy in 
favour of Don Carlos, or Charles of Bour 
bon On the latter's accession to the throne 
of Spain m 1759 he was succeeded by his 
son Ferdinand IV In 1798 the French re 
publicans entered Naples, which became a 
repubhc, but a loyahst nsing led to the re 
turn of the king His reign was again in 
terruptedin 1806, when Napoleon succeeded 
m placing hist his brother .Joseph, and on 
Joseph’s removal to Spain his brother m 
law Murat, on the throne of Naples In 
1815 herdmand regained his throne, and 
changed his title to ieidinand 1 IFpon his 
death in 1825 he was succeeded by Francis 
I , who died m 1830 This prince was fol- 
lowed by hi 8 son Ferdinand II , notonous 
under the nickname of Jhmba (See Fer 
dinatid I and // ) He died in 1850, and his 
son I ran CIS II was his successor I'he latter 
continueil the abuses of the old rdgime, and 
in the revolution that broke out in 1860 
under the guidance of Ganbaldi he was 
deposed, anci Naples and Sicily were added 
to the Kingdom of Italy 
Naples, Bay of (anciently. Crater Swus)^ 
on the west coast of Italy, in the Mediter 
ranean, extending for about 20 miles from 
the Capo di Miscno, its N w boundary, to 
the Punta della Campanella, its s E limit 
It IS sepirited fiom the open sea by the 
islands of Procida, Ischia, and Capri Its 
shores have for ages been the scene of 
powerful volcanic agency, and the scenery 
has long been celebrated for its beauty and 
grandeur Mount Vesuvius is the most 
striking and distinctive feature 
Naples-yellow, a pale golden yellow pig- 
ment composed of the oxides of lead and 
antimony It is employed not only in oil- 
painting, but Aso for porcelam and enamel 
Chromate of lead is sometimes used as a 
substitute for this colour 
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Napoleon I , Emperor of the French, w as 
bom August 15, 1769, at Ajaccio, Corsica, 
and was the son of Charles Bonaparte, an 
advocate, and of Letizia Kamolino (See 
Bomparte ) In his tenth year he was sent 
to the military school of Brienne, and after 
a short time spent at that of Pans he re 
oeived, m 1785, his commission as lieuten 
ant of artillery During the development 
of the revolution Napoleon took the popular 
side, but in a quiet and undenionstiatiNe 
way In 1792 he became captain of artil- 
lery, and in 1793 he was sent, with the com 
missiuii of lieutenant -colonel of artillery, 
to assist m the reduction of I'oulon, then m 
the hands of the British The place was 
captured (19th December) entirely through 
his strategic genius, and in the following 
February he was made a brigadier general 
of ai tillery In 1 7 95, when the mob of Pai is 
rose against the CJonvention, Napoleon was 
made commander of the 5000 troops pro 
vided for its defence He had only a night 
to make arrangements, and next morning 
he cleared the streets with grape, disbanded 
the national guard, disarmed the populace, 
and ended the outbreak On the 9th Alarcb, 
1796, he mamed Josephine Beauharnais, 
and soon after ho had to depart to assume 
the command of tlie army of Italy against 
the foK es of Austna and Sardinia After 
a senes of victories, culminating in that of 
Lodi (loth May), Naples, Modena, and 
Parma hastened to conclude a peace, the 
pope was compelled to sign an armistice, 
and the whole of Northern Italy was in the 
hands of the French Army after army 
sent by Austria was defeated (at lioveredo, 
Bassano, Arcole, Kivoli, &c), Napoleon 
carried the war into the enemy’s country, 
and by the Peace of Campo Formio, which 
followed (Oct 17, 1797), Austria ceded the 
Netherlands and Lombardy, and received 
the province of Venetia The pope had pie- 
viously been forced to cede part of his 
dominions 

In December, 1797, Napoleon returned 
to Pans About this time the Directory 
determined to invade Egypt, as a prelimi 
nary step to the conquest of British India 
Napoleon was put in command of the expedi- 
tion, and on the 1st July, 1798, he landed at 
Alexandria. This city fell on the 4th July, 
and Cairo was taken on the 24th, after 
the sangumary battle of the Pyramids 
On Aug 4th Nelson annihilated the French 
fleet in the Bay of Aboukir All means 
of return to Europe for the French were 
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thus cut off, but Napoleon having sup 
pressed with rigour a not in Cairo, ad 
vanced to attack the Turkish forces assem- 
bling m Syna. He took El Ansh and Gaza, 
and stormed Jaffa liut after sixty days 
siege he was compelled to abandon the at 
tempt to capture Acre, which was defended 
by a Turkish gamson under Bjezzar Pasha, 
assisted by Sir Sydney Smith and a small 
body of English sailors and mannea He 
re entered ("airo on the 14th June, 1799, 
and on the 25th J uly attacked and almost 
annihilated a"i\irkish force which had landed 
at Aboukir On the 22d August be aban 
doned the command of the army to K14ber, 
and embarking in a fngate landed at Fr<^ 
]us, 9th October, having eluded the Eng 
lish cruisers He hastened to Pans, se- 
cured the CO operation of Moreiu and tho 
other guieials then iii the capital, and 
abolished the Directory on the 18th and 
19th Bruinaire (Uth-lOth November) A 
new constitution was then drawn up chiefly 
by the Abb<^ Sn^yis, under winch Napoleon 
was made first tonsul, with ( ^^ambaedrts and 
Lebrun as second au(l third consuls From 
this time he was virtually ruler of France. 

Napoleon’s goveinmcnt was marked by 
sagacity, activity, and vigour in tho idmiri 
istration of civil affairs, and so f ir was highly 
beneficial to FVance But w ar was his ele 
ment, and in 1 800 he i esolved to sti ike a blow 
at Austria. Having executed a daring march 
into Italy across the (riiat St Bernard, he 
defeated the Austrians at Marengo, and after 
the decisive battle of Hohenlinden Austria 
obtained peace by the Treaty of Lundville, 

1801 Treaties were subsequently concluded 
with Spam, Naples, the pope, Bavana, Por 
tugil, Kussia, Turkey, and finally, on the 
27th March, 1802, the treaty known as that 
of Amiens was signed by Biitiuu In 

1802 Napoleon was proclaimed bv a decree 
of the senate consul foi life, and in 1804 he 
had himself crowned as emperor, upwards 
of 3,000,000 votes of the people being given 
in favour of this measure To this period 
belongs the famous body of laws known as 
the Code, Napolton See Code 

In 1803 war had again broken out with 
Britam, and Napoleon collected an army 
and flotilla which were to invade England 
In 1 805 Britain, Eussia, Austria, and Sweden 
united against Napoleon, who marched at 
once across Bavana at the head of 180,000 
men, and compelled the Austnaii General 
Mack to capitulate at Ulin with 23,000 men 
(20th October), the day before Nelson's 


great victory at Trafalgar On the 13th 
November he entered Vienna, and on De- 
cember 2, having crossed the Danube, he 
completely routed the allied Russian and 
Austrian armies at Austerlitz The Austnan 
emperor instantly sued for peace, giving up to 
France all his Italian and Adnatic temtones 
In February, 1806, a French army occupied 
the continental part of the Neajiohtan states, 
of which Joseph Bonaparte was declared 
king on the deposition of their former sov 
ereigii Another brother of the emperor, 
Ijouis, became King of Hollind Vanous 
districts m Germany and It ily were erected 
by the conqueror into dukidoms and be- 
stowed upon his most successful generals 
This brought him into collision with Prussia, 
and war was declared on 8th October On 
the 14th Napoleon defeated the enemy at 
Jena, while his general, J)avoust, on the 
same day gained the victoiy of Auirstadt 
On the 25th Napoleon entered Berlin and 
issued the celebrated Berlin Deciees, di 
rected against British commerce He then 
marched northwaids against the Russians, 
who were advancing to assist the Prus 
sians At Pultusk (28th Decembei) and 
at EyUu {8th February, 1807) he met with 
severe checks, but on the 1 1th thine was 
fought the battle of Inedlaiid, which was 
so diM istrous to the Russian aims that Alex 
ander was compelled to sue for an armistu e 
On the 7th July the Peace of Tilsit was 
concluded, by which the King of Prussia 
received back half of his dominions, and 
Russia undertook to close her poits against 
British vessels The Duchy of Waisaw w<is 
erected into a kingdom and given to the 
King of Saxony , the Kingdom of Westphalia 
was formed and bestowed upon tlerorne, Na 
poleons }oungest brother, and Russia ob 
tamed a part of Prussian Poland, and by 
secret articles was allowed to t ike inland 
from Sweden As Portugal had refused to 
respect the Berlin Decrees, Napoleon sent 
Junot to occupy Lisbon (30th November, 
1807) The administrative affairs of Spam 
having fallen into confusion, Napoleon sent 
an army under Murat into that kingdom, 
which took possession of the capital, and by 
the Treaty of Bayonne Charles IV resigned 
the Spamsh crown, which was given to J oseph 
Bonaparte, Murat receiving the v aeant sove- 
reignty of Naples The great body of the 
Spanish people rose agamst this summary dis 
posal of the national crowiJ, and Britain 
aided them in their resistance Thus was 
commenced the Penmsular war, which lasted 
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seven years A French sq uadi on was cap 
tured by the Bntish at Cadiz ( J une 1 4, 1 808) , 
General Dupont surrendered at B vylen with 
18,000 men (22d July), Junot was defeated 
by Sir Arthur Wellesley (Wellinfjfton) at 
V inicira ( 21 st August) But Napoleon rushed 
to the scene of action in October at the head 
of 180,i)00 men, and entered Madrid in 
spite of all resistance by the Spaniirds 
on the 4tli December The British troops, 
now undei Sii John Moore, were driven 
b ick up<in Corunna, where they made a sue 
cessful stand but lost their general (Ibth 
January, ]8(»0) In the meantime Austna 
again dtcl ircd war and got together an aimy 
in splendid condition under the Archduke 
Charles Napoleon liuiried into Bavaria, 
encountered tlie archduke at Eckmuhl {‘22d 
A])ril), and completely defeated him, on the 
1 Uli AI ly lie igain entered Vienna On 
May 21st ind 2 2d he wis himself defeated 
at Aspern ami Fsslingen, but on the 6th 
tluly the Austrians were crushed at Wag 
lam, which enabled Napoleon to dictate his 
own terms of jieict iluse weie agioed to 
on the 14 th October at Seh<»ulnurin On 
his letuin to J’ans Najioleon was divorced 
from Josephine, who had home bun no chil 
dren, and on the 2<1 April, 1810, he was 
married to the Aichduc htss Maiia Louisa 
of Austna The fruit of this union was a 
son (See next article ) 

'I'he years 1810 and 1811 were the peiiod 
of Napoleon s greatest power On the north 
he had aiinexf cl all the coast line as far as 
H iinburg, and on the south Home and the 
southern Bapd piovinces But now the 
tide began to turn Hussu found it im 
jKissible to eari> out the contim ntal block- 
ade ami give due effect to the Beilm de 
eiecs, so in May 1812 Napoleon declared 
war against that country, and soon invaded 
it with an irmy of about 500,000 men The 
Hussiins retired step by step, wasting the 
( ountry, carrying off all supplies, ind avoid 
mg 08 far as possible general engagements 
I he French pushed rapidly forward, de 
fo ited the Hussians at Borodino and else 
where, ind entered Moscow only to find the 
c itv on fire It was impossible to pursue the 
Kussiaiis farther, and nothing remained but 
retreat 'I’he winter was uncommonly severe, 
and swarms of mounted Cossacks iriees 
santly harassed the French, now sadly de- 
morahzed by c^d, famine, disease, and fa 
tigue Of the invaders only about 25,000 
left Russia Napoleon imm^ately ordered 
a fresh conscription, but the spirit of Europe 
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was now fairly roused Another coalition, 
consisting of Prussia, Russia, Great Britain, 
Sweden, and Spain, was formed, which early 
m 181J sent its forces towards the Elbe 
Napoleon had still an army of J 50,000 m Ger- 
many He defeated the allies at Lutzen, at 
Bautzen, and at Dresden , but the last was 
a dearly bought victory for the French, w ho 
were now so outnumbered that then chief 
was c ompelled to fall back on 1 iCip/ig I'here 
he w IS completely hemmed in, and in the 
great ‘Battle of Nations,’ which was fought 
on the 10th 18th, and 19th Oitober, he was 
complett ly defc ited He sue eeeded m rais- 
ing a new Jinny, ind from Ijunuuy to 
M ireh, 1814, ho tonfionttd the combined 
hosts of the allies But numbers were against 
him, and Wellington, having driven the 
French out of the P< ninsula, w is advancing 
from tin soiitli On JOtb Manh the allies 
captured the fortituations of Pins, and 
next day they enten d the e ity On 
4th Apiil Napoleon abdicated at houtame- 
bleuii He was allowed tbt soieicignty of 
the island of Elba, with the title of em 
peror and a levenue of t>, 000, ()()() francs, 
and JiOUisXVlIl was restoreel Aftei a 
lesidenee of ten mouths he made bis esei[)e 
from the island, and landed at I’n^jus on 
the Ist March, ISl 5 Ney and a laige part 
of the army joined him, and he made a 
triumphal march upon I’aris, but it was 
mainly the army ami the rabble that he now 
had on his side The allied annus once 
more marched towaiilsthe Fientb fiontier, 
and Napoleon advanced into Belgium to 
me( t them ( )n the 1 6th J une ht defeated 
Bluehei at Ligiiy, while Ney held the Brit- 
ish in cheek at ()uitie Bras Wellington 
fell back U[>on Wateiloo, where he was at- 
tieked by Napoleon on tht IStli, the lesult 
being th( total defeat of tlu hieneh ’J’he 
allies marched without ojjposition upon 
Pans Napoleon abdicated in fa\ our of his 
son, and tried to escipe from Fiance, but 
failing he surrendered to the captain of a 
l^ritish man of war With the a})proval of 
the allies he was conveyed to ilie island of 
St Helena, where he was confined for the 
rest of hu life He died in May 1821, and 
was buned in the island, but in 1840 his le- 
mams were transferred to tb( Hotel des In- 
valides at Pans 

Napoleon II , Napoleov Francois 
Joseph Gharifs Bonaparte, only son of 
the preceding, was born m Pans 1811, 
died at Schonbrunn 1832 In his cradle 
he was proclaimed King of Rome On the 
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first abdication of the emperor he accom 
panicd his mother, Mana Louisa of Austria, 
to Vienna His title there was l^uke of 
Keichstadt He never assumed the title 
of Napoleon II , but on the accession of his 
cousin Louis Napoleon in 1 852, some title 
being necessary, the lat( ernperor took that 
of Napoleon III , which being lecognized by 
the governments of Europe, imidied the re 
cognition of the former title 

Napoleon III, Chari is Louis Napo 
LEON Bonaiaktf, Emperor of the French, 
was born at Fans 1808, died at Chiselhurst, 
England, 1873 He was the youngest son 
of Louis Jk)napartc, brother of Napoleon I 
and king of Holland, and of Hortense de 
Beauharnais His early life was spent 
chiefly ill Swit/eiland and Cerinany By 
the death of his cousin the Duke of Beieh 
stadt (Ntpolcon II , set above) he became 
the re( ognized ht ad of tin Bonaparte family, 
and from this time forward his whole life 
was devottd to tht realization of a hxed 
idea that he was destined to occupy his 
uncles imperial throne In 1830 an at 
tempt was made to secure the garrison of 
Strasburg, but the affair turned out a 
ludicrous failure 'J^bc prince ^\as taken 
piisoncr and conveyed to Bans, and the 
government of Louis Philippe shipped him 
off to the United States The death of his 
mother brought him back to Europe, ind 
ftir some years be was lesident in England 
In 1840 he made a foolish and theatrical de 
scent on Boulogne, was captured, tiled, and 
sentenced to peipetual conhnement in the 
foiticss of Ham After remaining six years 
in prison he esc ipcd and leturned to Eug 
land On the outbreak (»f the revolution of 
1 848 he hastened to I’aris, and secuiing a seat 
in the National Assembly, he at once com 
mciiced his candidature foi the presidency 
( )n the day of the election, 1 0th December, 
it was found tint out of 7,000,000 votes 
Louis Napoleon hul obtaintd 0,4 14,226, 
Cavaignac, who folhuved second, had but 
1,448,107 On the 2()th the pnnee piesi 
dent, as he was now called, took the oath 
of allegiance to the republic He looked for 
ward to a higher position still, how ever, and 
pressed for an increase of the civil list from 
600,000 fiancB first to 3,000,000, then to 
6,000,000, with his term of office extended to 
ten years, and a residence in the Tuilenes 
At last, on the evening of the 2d December, 
IS*)!, the president declared Pans in a state 
of siege, a decree was issued dissolving the 
assembly, 180 of the members were placed 


under arrest, and the people who exhibited 
any disposition to take their part were shot 
down in the streets by the soldiers. Another 
decree was published at the same time 
ordeiirig the re establishment of nmversal 
suffrage, and the election of a president for 
ten years When the vote came to be 
taken, on the 20th and 21st of the same 
month, it was discovered that 7,439,216 
Buffiages were m favour of his letaining 
office for ten years, with all the powers he 
demanded, while only 040,737 were against 
it As soon as Louis Napoleon found him- 
self firmly seated he began to prepare for 
the restoiation of the empire In January 
1852 the National (luard was revived, a 
new constitution adopted, and new orders 
of nobility issued, and at last, on the 1st 
December, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was 
proclaimed emperor undei the title of Napo- 
leon III On the 29th .January, 1853, the 
new sovereign married Eugenie Mane de 
Montijo, countess de Tcba, the result of 
this urtion being a son, Napoleon Louis, 
born 16th March, 1856 In March 1854 
Napoleon III ,in conjunction with England, 
declared war in the interest of Turkey 
against Russia (See Crimean War ) In 
Apiil 1859 war was declared between Aus 
tna and Sardinia, and Napoleon took up 
arms in favour of his Italian ally, Victoi 
Emanuel The allies defeated the Austrians 
at Montebello, Magenta, Marignano, and 
Solfenno By the terms of the Peace of 
Villafranca Austria ceded Tximbaidy to 
Ital}, and the provinces of Savoy and Nice 
were given to I ranee in lecognition of her 
junverful assistance (10th Alarch, 1800) 
In 18()0 the (inpcioi sent out an expedition 
to (^hina to act in concert with the British, 
and in 1801 1< ranee, England, and Spam 
agieed to tlcspatch a joint expedition to 
Mexico for the jiurpose of exacting redress 
of injuries, but the English and Sf^amards 
soon withdrew The French continued the 
quarrel, and an imperial form of government 
was initiated, Maximilian, archduke of Aus- 
tria, being placed at its bead with the title 
of emperor Napoleon, however, withdrew 
his army m 1867, and the unfortunate 
Maximilian, left to himself, was captured 
and shot On the conclusion of the Austro 
Prussian war of 1866 Napoleon, jealous of 
the growing power of Prussia, demanded a 
reconstruction of frontier, ^hich was per 
emptonly refused The ill teeling between 
the two nations was increased by vanous 
causes, and m 1870, on the Spanish crown 
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being offered to Leopold of Hohen/ollern, 
Napoleon dtmauded tint the King of Pius 
81 a should compel that prince to refuse it. 
Notwithstanding the subsequent renunci- 
ation of the crown b}’ Leopold war was de- 
clared b^ France (19th July) (See Franco 
Oirtmm Uor) On the 28th July Napoleon 
set out to take the chief command, and on 
2d Sipteiiiber the army with which he was 
})T ( sent w as compelled to surrender at Sedan 
One of the immediate coiiseipiences of this 
dirt ihter was a rev olution in Pans The em- 
pi ess and hci son secretly quitted the 1* rench 
I apital and repaired to England, where they 
took up their residence at Camden House, 
Chislthuist Here they were rejoined by 
tlie emperor (wlio had been kept a prisoner 
of war for a short time) in March 1871, and 
here he remained till his death His only 
child, the juince imperial, who had joined 
the British aimy m South Africa as a vohin 
tcci, was killed by the Zulus 2d June, 1879 
Napoleon, a card game placed by two or 
more i)layt!-8, each of whom rtccives five 
caids It IS usually played for money, a 
fi \ed stake per ti ick being agreed on When 
the j)l vj er at the left of the dealer examines 
Ins ( ards he cither dcclaies to win one, two, 
three, four, or hve truks - the latter called 
‘going nap,’ or he ‘passes,’ i e declines to 
pi ly, being accordingly out of that game 
If he declares any number of tricks less than 
five, the next player in order has an oppor- 
tunity of d( clai ing or passing, the one who 
declares the highest number of tricks being 
always tlie one who has to play The first 
card played determines that ti umph are to be 
of that suit for the game Should the player 
dccl inng, succeed in winning Ins number of 
tricks be pockets a corresponding sum from 
each player, and the game recommences, 
should he fail he has to pay to each player 
a sum corTesjKindirig to the number of tucks 
Napol^ou-Vend^ See Foche mr } on 
Nap'oli de Romania, or Nauplia, a sea 
port town of (Jreece, 28 miles s s w of Cor- 
inth The Bay of Nauplia has excellent 
anchorage, and there is a good harbour for 
small vessels. Pop 4598 
Napu, a very small, peculiarly elegant 
musk deer {Tragiilua napu) inhabiting Java 
and Sumatra. 

Narbada See Nerbudda 
Narbonne (Latin, Narbo Maitiu8\ a town 
of Southern ig'rance, department of Aude 
It has dark, winding streets, a fine church 
(the choir only completed), a Gothic struc- 
ture founded in 1272, and a castellated 
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town hall formerly an archbishop’s palace 
The manufactures are not important The 
honey of Narbonne is celebrate<l Nar- 
bonne was the first colony which the Ho- 
mans founded beyond the Alps It became 
the capital of Gallia NarlKuieiisis, but is 
very poor in Homan remains Pop 28,892 

Narcis'sus, according to Greek my thology 
the son of the river god Cephissus 1 he young 
Narcissus was of siii passing beauty, but ex- 
cessively vaiu and inaccessible to the ft cl- 
ing of lt)ve Echo pined vway to a mere 
voice because her love for him found no re 
turn Nemesis determined to punish him 
for his coldness of heart, and caused him to 
dnnk at a certain fountain, wherein he saw 
his owm linage, and was seized with a passion 
for himself of which he pined away 9’he 
gods tiansfoiined him into the fiower which 
still bears his name 

Narcis^sus, an extensive genus of bulbous 
plants, mostly natives of Europe, nat order 
A mary llidacete 1 he species ai e n u riierous, 
and from their hardiness, delicate shape, 
gay yellow or white floweis, and smell, have 
long been favourite objects of cultivation, 
especially the daffodil {N J^seudonarciagm)^ 
the jonquil {N Jonqndht), polyanthus nar 
( 1 B 8 U 8 [N Tazitta)^ and white narcissus [N 
pofUcm) The daffodil is completely natu 
rali/ed m many parts of England, gi owing 
in meadows and woods and under hedges 

NarcoVic, derived from a Greek term 
signifying numbness or torpor, is the name 
given to a large class of substances which, 
in small doses, diminish the action of the 
nerves Most narcotics are stimulating 
when given m moderate doses, in larger 
doses they produce sleep, and in poisonous 
doses they bnng on stupor, coinv, convul 
Bions, and even death Opium, hemlock, 
henbane, belladonna, aconite, camphor, digi 
tabs, tobacco, alcohol, leopard s bane, and 
a variety of other substances, are narcotics 

Narcotine, an alkaloid contained in opium 
to the amount of 6 or 8 per cent It is 
poisonous in large doses, about 45 grains 
being sufficient to kill a cat 

Nard^ See Spikenard 

Nardo, a town of S Italy, prov Lecce 
Pop 8662 

Nardoo {Marsiha maerdpua)^ a clover like 
acotyledonous plant of Australia, occupying 
extensive tracts of inundated land Its dried 
spore cases are eaten by the natives 

Nares, Sir Georof Strong, K C B , 
F H S , born 1831 Entered the navy and 
took part m the Arctic expedition of 1852- 
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54 J'rom 1872 to 1874 he commanded 
the Challenger durmg her scientific expedi- 
tion, and in 1876 was first m command of 
the North Polar expedition H e afterwards 
was engaged in a survey of the South Pacific 
He 18 the author of Seamanship, Reports 
on Ocean Soundmap*, Voyage to the Polar 
Sea, &c Made Vice admiral in 1892 

Narghile, or Naroileh (nar'gf Li), a kind 
of Eastern tobacco pipe, the chief feature of 
which IS that when used the smoke is made 
to pass through water 

Naro, a town of Sicily, pro\ Girgenti 
Pop 10,395 

Narragansett Bay, a bay of the XT States, 
running luto Rhode Island for 28 miles 

Narses, the comjianion-in arms of Bell 
sanus, and one of the most successful gen 
erals of the emperor Jtis 
tinian, was an Asiatic 
slave and eunuch whom 
the latter had taken into 
favour and appointed to 
a command m 638 A D 
Between that period and 
652 he put an end to the 
dominion of the Goths m 
Italy, and in 553 was him 
self i,ppomted exarch, and 
fixed his court at Ra 
venna He was deposed 
undei the emperor Justiuus II 565, and 
died at Rome 668 

Narsmghpur, chief town of distnet of 
the same name, Central Pioinces of India 
Tt 18 an important < entre for tht gram and 
cotton trade of the Nerbudda 'S alley Top 
10,222 'I he district has an area of 1910 
square miles, and pop 813,829 

Narthex See A safctida 

Narva, a town of Russia, in the go\ern 
ment of St Petersburg and 79 miles south 
west of that city, on the N irova Nar\a 
IS celebrated for the gre it victory gained 
by Charles XII in its vicinity over the Rus 
Sian 8 in 1700 The latter letook the place 
by storm in 1704 Pop 16,577 

Narvaez (nar v i'eth), Ramon Maria, 
Duke of Valencia, Spanish statesman and 
general, born 1800, died 1868 Early in life 
he entered the Spanish army, and he rajndly 
acquired distinction When Gomez, the Car 
list general, was engaged in his adventurous 
march through Spain m 1836, Narvaez, who 
then commanded a division under Espartero, 
was directed to pursue him, and totally routed 
him near Areos He then devoted himself 
to politics, and became the rival of Espar- 


tero himself Having taken part in an 
unsuccessful rising of the progressista party 
in 1838, he fled to France and remained 
there five years In 1843 he hastened to 
Spain, put himself at the head of an insur- 
rection, and entered Madnd victorious 
(July, 1843) In the following year he 
formed his first ministry, and leceived fiom 
(jueen Isabella the rank of marshal and 
the title of Duke of Valencia His govern- 
ment was overthrown in 1846, but he was 
soon recalled, and during the remainder of 
his life was several tunes intrusted with 
the formation of a cabinet 

Narwhal {MonMon 7non()c^rosi\ a ceta 
ceous mammal found m the northern seas, 
averaging from 12 to 20 feet in length 
The body colour is whitish or gray si»otted 


with darker patches 39iere is no dorsal fin 
The dentition of the narwhals differs from 
tint of all other members of the dolphin 
family In the female both j iws are tooth- 
less, but the male narwhal has two canines 
in the u[>pcr jaw, which are sometimes de 
veloped into enormous projecting tusks, 
tlumgh eominonly only the one on the left 
side 18 80 developed, being straight, spiral, 
tapeniig to a point, and in length from 6 to 

10 feet It makes excellent ivor} From 

the freipiency with which the narwhal 
afipears as having a single horn it has ob 
tamed the* name of the l>n<i J m 

com or Vnicorn Whale Tlie food of 
the narwhal appears to consist chiefly of 
mollusca, and notwithstanding its formid 
able armature it is said to 1^ inoffensive 
and peaceable The Greenlatideis obtain 

011 from its blubber, and manufacture its 
skin into useful articles 

Naseberry, the fruit of SapOta Achras^ one 
of the hnest W India fruits See Sapota 

Naseby, a village m Noii lamptonshire, 
England, 12 miles from Northampton In 
1646 Fairfax and Cromwell entirely defeated 
Charles I in the vicimty 
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Nash, John, an English architect, born 
m London m 1752, died 1835 In 1816 
he was made surveyor to the crown estates 
He laid out Regent’s Park, formed Regent 
Street, and built the United Service Club, 
Haymarket Theatre, and Buckmgham Pal 
ace, London, as also the Pavilion at Brighton 

Nash, Rich ARP, known as Beau Nanh^ 
born at Swansea 1674, died 1761 He uas 
master of the ceremonies at Bath, and for 
many years was sole arbiter of fashion 
He died m comparative indigence 

Nash, Thomas, an English satirist and 
dramatist, born at Ijowestoft, Suff(»lk, in 
1558, died 1600 or 1601 He graduated at 
Cambndge in 1584, but was afterwards ex- 
pelled for satirizing the authorities After 
spending se\eral years on the (’ontinent he 
returned to London in 1580, md took an 
active part m the Martin Alarpi elate con- 
troversy, wilting sevei d pairn»hlet8 on the 
prelatual side In conjunetion with Mar 
lowe ho M rote a diama, Dido, (^Mieen of (^ar 
th ige, and in 1 502 produced a comedy of 
bis own, Summer s 1 ost Will and ^J’esta 
ment, which was acted before Queen Eliza 
both 

Nash'ua, a manufacturing town of the 
United States, New Hampshire, county of 
Hillsborough, 35 milts south of Concord, 
at the junction of Meiiimu and Nashua 
rivers It has several extensive cotbrn 
manufactories, and manufactuies of steam 
engines, locks, guns, tools, shuttles, carpets, 
&c l*op 23,898 

Nashville, ITmted States, capital of the 
State of Tennessee and of Davitlson county, 
on the left bank of the Cumberlind, on 
rocky bluffs rising above the nver The 
state C^apitol on Capitol Hill is a fine build- 
ing T he town has no fewer than four uni 
versities Nashville University, with a spe 
Cl illy important medical school, Vanderbilt 
University, Iisk University for coloured 
students, and Roger Williams (Baptist) 
Univ eisity Nashville is a great commercial 
centre, having a large trade in cotton and 
tnltacco There are cotton factones and 
otlier works Pop 80,865 

Nasik, a district in Bombay, British 
India , area, 5940 square miles Pop 781 ,206 
The chief town is Nasik, which ranks among 
the most sacred plates of Hindu pilgnmage, 
and is a place of considerable industnal im 
portance Pof) 21,490 

Nasirabad', an Indian cantonment in 
Rajpiitana, 15 miles be from Ajmere It 
IB garrisoned by troops of the Bombay army 


Pop 21,320 Also the name of town in thft 
Nasirabad sub division of Khandesh l)is 
tnct, Bombay Presidency Pop 10,243 

Nasmyth (na'smith), AlexandiiR, a land- 
scape painter, bom at Edinburgh in 1758, 
died in 1840 He went early to Ijondon, 
and studied under Allan Ramsay, painter to 
George III He afterwaids proceedtd to 
Rome, and on his letum to Edinburgh he 
commtnced portrut painting but soon 
abandontd it foi landscape His stylt is 
remarkable foi its siuqilicity ind beauty 
— Patkk K, or PFrui, son of the former, 
born at Edinburgh in 178(), died 1831, 
was also a paintei Owing to an injury 
to his right band be learned to paint with 
his left In London, where he became very 
popular as a punter of English landscape, 
he was designated the English Hobbema 
#1ames, another son, born in Edinburgh 1 808, 
was ediic ited at the School of Arts, Edm 
burgh, and in engineering under M aiidslay 
m London IIo loinoved m 1831 to Maii- 
ehesler, wheio he became a sueeissful rna 
ehme constructor and inventor 9’ho steam 
hammer, which has rendered possible the 
immense forgings now employed, was in 
vented by him in 18 39 The steam pile 
diiver, and the safety found*'y ladle, are 
imong his othei inventions He was also 
a skilled istronomer He died in 1 890 

Nasr-ed-Deen, Shah of Persia, born 1 829, 
succeeded 1848 In 1850 bis occupation 
of Herat involved bun m wai with Jlntain 
Ho made two journeys to Western Europe, 
in 1873 and 1889 In his reign te^egrajdiio 
cominiinie ition between Fiiropi and Iridii 
through Persia was steured He was ass is 
sinated m 1896 

Nassau, formerly a state of Germany, 
now part of the Piussian province of Hesse 
Nassau, com sponding nearly to the govern 
ment of Wiesbaden In conseciuenee of the 
duke siding with Austria in the war of 1 806 
the duchy was seized by Prussia See 
Jles^e Nassau 

Nassau, capital of the Bahamas, island 
of New Providence, a handsome city, and 
a winter health resort for Americans and 
West Indians Pop about 5000 

Nastur'tium, the genus to which the 
water-cress belongs Also a popular name 
for TropMum 7rmju8, or Indian cress, an 
Amencan climbing annual with pungent 
fruits and showy orange flowers, and for 
T minuSf a much smaUer apemes, 

Natal', a Bntish colony on the south east 
coast of Africa, bounded on the land side 
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by Cape Colony, Basutoland, Orange Rivtr 
Colony, Transvaal, and Portuguese territory, 
area, including Zululand and the Vryhud 
district, &c, detached from the Transvaal 
111 1902, IS 36,450 square miles The only 
spot where shelterea anchorage can be ob- 
tained IS at Port Natal, a line circular bay 
near the centre of the coast (See Durban ) 
The surface is finely diversihed, rising by 
successive terraces from the shore towards 
the lofty mountains on its western frontiers 
"I’ht chief summits arc Champagne ( ^astlc, 
10,367 feet, Mont aux Sources, about 10,000 
feet , and Giant s Castle, 9657 The imii 
cral productions are principally coal, iron 
stone, limestone, and marble Gold has 
also been found in various localities The 
colony IS well watered, but none of its 
livers are navigaVilc The most important 
livers are the Tugela, Umvoti, Uingeni, 
Uinkoman/i, and Gmzimkulu The cli 
mate on the whole is extremely salubrious, 
and by no means trying to European con- 
stitutions There are large forests on the 
western and northern frontiers The soil is 
generally rich and strong On the higher 
forest and tabic land cattle thrive well, and 
in the interior wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
beans, and vegetables of almost every de 
scription have been largely and success 
fully grown In many parts the vine and 
fruit trees thrive well, and in the coast 
region generally cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
sugar cane, and coffee grow well Even m 
the less frecpiented paits of the interior ele 
phants and lions are now no longer seen, 
the leopird is not uncommon, and hyenas 
tiger cats, antelopes, jackals, ant bears, and 
junoupines are numerous The hippopota 
mils his still his haunts in several of the 
iiveis, and tin re are numbers of small cro 
codiles The buds comprise the vulture, 
several varieties of eagle, the secretary bird, 
wild turkey, &c —Natal was discovered on 
Christmas day 1497, by Vasco da Gama, a 
Portuguese, and named by him ‘Terra Na- 
talis’ The first settlers were Boers who 
left Cape Colony m 1836, and in 1839 re- 
moved to Poit Natal and set up a republic 
This was deemed incompatible with British 
interests, and in 1845 Natal, after a war 
with the Boers, was proclaimed a British 
possession In 1856 it was separated from 
Cape Colony and made a separate colony 
The invasion of the colony by the Boers 
in 1899, and the four months’ siege of 
Ladvsmith, are still fresh in public memory 
The capital is Pietermantzbuig or Maritz 


burg Natal is under a governor appointed 
by the crown, an executive council and a 
legislative assembly of thirty seven mem- 
bers elected for four yeais, the ct>uncil 
forming the upper, the assembly the lover 
house of parliament The revenue in 
1901 was £2,970,700, the imports were 
£9,789,100, the exports £4,792,100 The 
trade, especially with the interior, has been 
greatly facilitated by the railways, of which 
the colony has some 600 miles W ool and 

gold in the diitf exports Pop 993,000, 
compiising 73,000 whites 70,000 Indians, 
and 850,000 natives (chiefly Kafhrs) 
Natato'res, the order of swimming birds 
cbaractenzed by a boat shaped body, uhually 
by a long neck, short legs placed bcliind the 
centre of gravity so as to act as paddles, 
toes webbed or united by a membrane to a 
greater or less extent, close oily plumage to 
protect them from sudden reductions of 
temperatiue from the water, in which they 
mostly live and obtain their food The 
young are able to swim and procure food 
for thernRelves the moment they are liber 
ated from the shell The Natatores include 
the ducks, geese, swans, flamingoes, the pen 
gninb, auks, divers, grebes, gulls, pelicans, 
cormoiaiits, gannets, frigate birds, darters, 
and others 

Natchez, a city of the United States, in 
the stite of Mississippi and on the river 
Mississippi, 279 miles abo\e New Orleans. 
It IS built on a bluff 150 fe(t above the 
water, and on the narrow stiip of land be 
tween the foot of the hill and the river 
Natchez is a great cotton mart, and has 
an met easing trade Pop 12,210 
Nat'ica, a genus of gasteropodous mol 
luscs, forming the type of the family Nati- 
cidsB The shell is globular, with few whorls 
Seven or eight species are British 

Nation (Latin, natio, from natus, born), 
either a people inhabiting a certain extent 
of teiiitory and united by common political 
institutions, such as the English nation , or 
an aggregation of persons of the same ethno 
logical family and speaking the same or 
a cognate language In some univergities, 
as in those of Glasgow and Aberdeen, for 
instance, the students are divided into 
* nations ’ to distinguish those from different 
districts or countries The custom origi 
nated in the University of Pans antecedent 
to the institution of faculties 
National Airs, any class of airs pecu- 
liarly identified with the music of some par- 
ticular people, and especially a tune which 
86 
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by national selection or consent is adapted 
to words which represent or reflect a senti- 
ment, taste, or habit of a nation, and which 
IS usually sung or played on certain public 
occasions h xainplos are God Save the 
King ’ in Britain Hail, Columbia ’ in Arne 
nca , The Emperoi’s Hymn, in Austria, &c 

National Assembly and National Con- 
vention. See National^ and Con 

tcnUon^ National 

National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science See Socml Science 

National Church, the established church 
of a country or nation In England the 
national church is Protestant and Episco 
palian, in Scotland, Piotestant and Presby 
terian Eitahlislml Chuich 

National Covenant See Covenant 

National Debt, the sum which is owing 
by a governiiient to individuals who have 
advanced money to the government for 
public purposes, either in the anticipation 
of the produce of p irticular branches of the 
revenue, or on ciedit of the general power 
which the government possesses of levying 
the sums necessaiy to pay interest for the 
money borrowed or to repiy the princi[»al 
See Fund^ 

National Gallery, H'he, the British na 
tional picture gallery Ti’his c<»lIection of 
paintings, situated m TVafalgar Scpiare, 
London, originated in a collection formed 
by Mr Aiigerstein, < onsisting of d8 pictures, 
29 by old m isters ami 9 by Biitish painters, 
and pui chased with public funds in 1824 for 
£07,000 as the nucleus of a national galleiy 
Since that time the collec tion has been greatly 
enlarged by purchases out of moneys pro 
videil b} parliament, as well as by bequests 
and gifts ( )f the latter the most muniflccnt 
has been that of jVh Verncm in 1847, a 
collection of 1 57 worlvs of English painters 
Another highly valuable section is that of 
the pictures and drawings by Turner be 
({ueathed to the nation at his death in 1851 
In 1871 a valuible pnze was secured by the 
purchase for £7^5,000 of Sir R Peel’s col 
lection, consisting of 77 paintings and 18 
drawings In 1885 parliament voted 
£70,00() for the purchase of a single picture, 
the Ansidei Raffaelle, together with £17,500 
for another, Vandyck’s Charles I on Horse 
back The National Gallery now compnses 
fully 1200 pictures, and though specially 
strong in examples of the Bntish school of 
painting, foreign masters are fully repre- 
sented In 1887, by the completion of the 
new rooms, which had been m progress 


since 1885, sufticuMit space was obtained to 
permit of an oidtrly arraugemmt of llic 
pictures This g dh i > , wink m>t tlic laigtst, 
IS one of the finest in all Europe - A N \ 
TIONAL Gaileri Oh Bunisii Art was ])re 
sented to the nation by Sii Henry Tate, 
and opened in 1897 — The NaTioNAf. Por- 
trait G VLLER\ IS distinct from the Nation il 
Gallery, though adjoining it Founded in 
1856 it now contains about 1100 poiti uts 
and busts The Scottish N itional GalUiy 
and National Portrait (lallciy \ic domiciled 
in Edinbuigh 

National Guards, in France, an armed 
organization of the inh ibitants of towns or 
districts for local deft nee, difFciing miiiily 
from the militii and voluntceis of Britain 
in that it was at the disposil of the lespcc 
tive municijialities rathei than of tlie crown 
After the suppression of the (ommurial re 
volt in Pans (1871) the Nation il Assembly 
decreed the dissolution of the National 
Guard 

Nationalists, the teim ipphed to the 
Irish political party wdiose piogiamme in 
eludes the more r)r less complete separation 
of Ireland from Great Biitain See Jlome 
Ihde 

National League See Land Leayne 
National Park See }o 

semitet North went Tiri itoi n'i 
Nations, Law of See InUrnatwnat 
Law 

Nativity See A sirology 
Natolia, or A^AlOLIA See Anm Minor. 
Natron (Nag C( 10 H 0), native carbon 
ate of soda or mineral alkali, found in the 
ashes of several marine plants, in lakes in 
Egypt-t and in some mineral spiings 
Natron Lakes, se\ eral lakes or pools rich 
in natron in the vicinity of Zakook, a vil- 
lage about 00 miles w n w of Cairo 

Natterjack, Naiteuiack Toad, the Bnfo 
catamitUf a species of toad found in various 
parts of Western Europe, m certain paits of 
Asia (including Tibet), and not uncommon 
in England '1 he general colour is lightish 
brown, spotted with patches of a darker 
hue A line or streak of yellowish tint 
passes down the middle line of the back 
It does not leap or crawl like the common 
toad, but rather runs, whence it lias the 
name of walking or running toad It has 
a deep and hollow voice, audible at a great 
distance It is often found m dry situations* 
Natter', a town of India, in Bengal, on 
the Nadar river, an offshoot of the Ganges 
Pop 9094 
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Natu'na lelands, three groups of islands 
extending from the w coast of Borneo a 
great way to the N w The largest, Great 
Natuna, is about 80 miles long N to s , and 
20 miles broad £ to w 

Natural Gas, a gas found issuing natur« 
ally from crevices in the earth’s surface in 
various localities It burns like ordinary 
coal gas, and consists of a mixture of vanous 
hydu) carbons, the chief ingredient being 
marsh gas (hre damp) It has long been 
known and utilived to some extent as an 
illuminaut, but only in recent years has it 
attained much importance, being now largely 
employed in the IJ States both for lighting 
purposes and as a fuel It is most abundant 
in the petroleum regions 
Natural History, in its widest sense, that 
department of knowledge which compre 
bends the scien(es of zoology and Ijotany, 
chemistry, nitural philosophy or physics, 
geology, pal i ontology, and mineralogy 
It is now, howt ver, commonly used to de- 
note collectively the sciences of botany and 
zoology, and it is sometimes restricted to 
denote the science of zoology alone 

Naturalism, the doctrine that all the 
operations in the universe, moral as well a« 
physical, are carried on in accoi dance with 
fixed laws, and without the interference of 
any supernatural power 
N atur alization See Alien 

Natural Philosophy, originally the study 
of nature m general, but now commonly 
restricted to the various sciences classed 
under Physics 

Natural Selection, a phrase frequently 
employed m connection with Darwin s the- 
ory of the ongm of species, to indicate the 
process in natuie by which plants and ani- 
mals best fitted for the conditions in which 
they are placed survive, propagate, and 
spread, while the less fitted die out and dis 
appeir, this process being combined with 
the preservation by their descendants of 
useful variations arising in animals or plants. 
Mr Darwin s theory takes origin from the 
fact that all species var^ to a greater or less 
extent These vanations, through particu- 
lar or * selected’ members of the species, 
become perpetuated What was at first a 
mere individual vanation becomes m this 
way and through transmission a perpetuated 
‘variety’ or a ‘race ' These ‘races’ are sub- 
ject to a similar process of vanation, and 
vaneties of the race may in turn appear, 
and thus through the vanety we in time 
amve at forms which present characters so 


widely different from those of the original 
species that they may be regarded structu 
rally and functionally as new species In 
the domestication and breeding of cattle and 
sheep, in the numerous vaneties of dogs, 
pigeons, and other animals, man, it is be 
lieved, through artificial selection, has imi 
tated nature m her process, and has pro- 
duced vaneties or breeds which differ widely 
from the original stock or specific type 

Natural Theology is that department of 
ethics which deals with those propositions 
relating to the existence and attnbutes of 
God and the duty of man which can be 
demonstrated by human reason, mdependent 
of written revelation 

Nature, a w'eekl> scientific journal pub 
lisht d in London, and contributed to by the 
leading nt lentists of the d i) It was begun 
in Nov IsOO, uid was for some time edited 
by Bir Joseph Norman Lockyer the astio 
nomer 

Nature Printing is the art of giving an 
exact reproduction t)f natural objetts by 
pnnting from impressions of the objects 
themselves formed by piessurc on metallic 
plates The only objects to which the art 
can be applied with success are those with 
tolerably fiat surfaces, such as dried and 
pressed plants, especially ferns and sea- 
weeds, embroidery and lace, the gram of 
wood, &c In one method the object is 
placed between a plate of copper and one of 
lead, when a perfect intaglio impression is 
made on the leaden plate, fiom which an 
electrotype is taken, and from this the im 
presBions are taken 

Nau'kratis, an ancient Greek city m 
Egypt, which stood on a navigable canal in 
the western part of the Delta near the Ga 
nopic blanch of the Nile It existed as 
early as the beginning of the 7th century 
B c , and h id been a place of great splen 
dour Rf cent excavations on the site of the 
city have been productive of highly \ aluable 
results 

Naumachia (na ma'ki a, from the Greek 
nanSf a ship, and mnchf, i fight), among the 
Romans a public spectacle representing a 
mock sea fight The same term also signi 
fied the edifices in which these Cfjmbats took 
place 

Naumburg (noum'bvpr/i), a town of Prus- 
sian Saxony, 18 miles s b w of Merseburg, 
in the valley of the Saale < One of the 
principal buildings is the cathedral, partly 
Gothic and partly Romanesque, completed 
m 1249 The manufactures consist of 
88 
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combs, playing cards, leather, hosiery, &c. 
Pop 23,192 

Naupactus See Lepanto 

NaupUa. See Napd% di Romania 

Nau'plius, a term applied to the earliest 
stage in the development of the lower Crus 
tacea The naiipliiform lar\ a has an ovate 
uiisegmented body, a median eye, and three 
pairs of limbs I'his form is regirded as the 
])i iimtiv t form of all Lrustaceans 

Nau'sea, the sensation of sickness, or m 
clination to vomit, similar to that produced 
b} the motion of a ship at sea Though the 
feeling is referred to the stomach, it fre 
qutntly originates in disorder of other and 
remote parts of the body, such as the brain, 
kidneys, womb, &;c 

Nautical Almanac See Alinanao, Nau 
tical 

Nau'tilus, a genus of cephalopods with 
polvthalamous or many chambered shells 
The shell of the pearly nautilus (A pom 
pi/ius) IS a spiral with smooth sides 'Phe 
turns or whorls are contiguous, the outer 
whorl covering the inner The chambers 
of the shell aie separ 
ated by ti ans v ei se septa, 

Liid one after the other 
ha\e been the residence 
of the animal, being sue 
cossively abandoned as 
it has grown The am 
mal tlius always resides 
in the cavity of its outer- 
most or external cham- 
ber A Biphuiiele eon 
nects the body with the 
air ehamlwrs, passing 
thi ough each transv erse septum till it ter 
miriites in the smallest chamber at the 
inner extremity of the shell These inter 
nal c hambers contain only air By means of 
the siphuricle the animal is enabled to sink 
itself or to swim The nautilus is an in- 
habitant of the tropical seas Only three or 
four existing species are known, thougli the 
fossil species exceed a hundred The name 
18 often loosely applied to the shells of dif 
ferent genera of mollusca The animal 
which has been said to sail in its shell upon 
the surface of the water is the paper nauti- 
lus or argonaut See Argonaut 

Nautilus Propeller, a hydraulic device for 
propelling ships Water is admitted into a 
water tight eempartment in the bottom of 
the vessel, in which is a honzontal turbine- 
wheel rotated by a vertical shaft from the 
engme The rotation of the wheel impels 
39 


the water through two pipes outwardly to 
each side of the ship, where it escapes 
through two no/zles that may be diiected 
either toward the bow or stern of the vessel, 
causing her either to go ahead or back, 
as the case may be 

Nauvoo, a town of the United States of 
America, Hancock county, Illinois founded 
in 1810 by the Mormons, ind aftti wards 
ottupied for a time bv a i omp my of iMench 
socialists "J’he cultuie of grapes is the 
cliK f industry Pop 1400 

Navajo Indians (na v I'ho), a tribe of 
Amencan Indians numbering about 1 2,000, 
many of whom are engaged in eivih/ed pur- 
suits They occupy a reservation in the 
N w of New Mexico and the N !< of Arizona. 

Naval Artillery Volunteers (Bovai) a 
body of volunteer auxili irics, in number 
about 2000, raised in 1873, and consistuig of 
four brigades, the Thames, Severn, Meisey, 
and Clyde recently abolished 
Naval Cadets are boys in training for 
seivm as nival officeis They are ad 
mitted by limited competition (with certain 
exceptions), and must bf within the limits 
of age hxed at the time l’h(>se selected have 
to undergo a course of instruction on board 
the ship Britannia at Dartmouth, extending 
usually over two years, and must pass the 
neccssaiy exaini nations, after which they 
are appointed midshipmen 
Naval Hospitals See llmpiial 
Naval Reserve (Koval), a British force 
originating in 1859, and recruited from the 
merchant service, hshing ct litres, &,e , the 
members being elassed as able seanu n, ordi- 
nary seamen, boys, and iiiemen (stokers) 
They number about 25,000 (including 
officers) The enrolment is for hve years, 
and four enrolments qualify for a pt nsion 
There is a yearly drill of twenty eight days 
(not necessarily continuous), either on board 
a warship or on shore, and volunteers are 
bound to serve five years at sea if required, 
in case of national emergency "J’hey re 
ceive an annual money allowance or retain- 
ing fee as fixed by the admiralty, and when 
serving at sea the same pay as in the navy 
according to their class This service is 
becoming popular, and only really good 
men are accepted Another body also 
forming a naval reserve is the coast guard 
Naval Schools The chief naval school 
in Britain is the lioyal Naval College, 
Greenwich, an institution fully equipped 
for the teaching of all branches of theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge connected with 
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the profession of a naval officer, including 
matheijo itics, physics, mechanics, chemistry, 
fortification, navigation, surveying, marine 
engineering, drawing, &c The college is 
for officers above the rank of midshipmen, 
the latter recei\ing their professional (and 
general) education on board the ship to 
which they may have been appointed after 
having been under a two years’ course of 
instruction as naval cadets on board the 
Britann m at Dartmouth See Na'i ul Cadets, 
Midshipman ^ Naitf 

NaVan, a town of Ireland, county of 
Meath, at the junction of the Boyne and 
Blackwater, db miles north west of Dublin 
It ha^. a woollen factory and sever.il Hour 
miUs Pop 8830 

Navan'no, a seiport of Greece, on the 
south w( st coast of the Mf)rea, near the 
site of the ancient Pylos, the scene of the 
defeat of the 'J urco Egyjitian fit ct undt i 
Ibrahim l^asha by the allied fieds of Bn 
tain, France, and Russia, under SirK (’ol 
rington, 20th Get 1827 

Navarre (Spanish, Nmarra), a former 
kingdom, now a f)rovmce of Spain, between 
Aragon, Old Castile, and Biscay, area, 4045 
sqiiaie miles, pop 321,015 Its northern 
boundary is very mountainous, being com 
posed of the western slopes of the Pyrenees, 
which by their nuineious sti earns supply 
the Ebio and Bidassoa, its principal rivers 
Extensive forests clothe the mountain slopes, 
but the lowlands produce wheat, maize, 
wines, oil, flax, hemp, and all sorts of legu- 
minous plants, as well as abundant pastuies 
for cattle of evciy desciiption Iron, cop 
per, lead, &c , arc among the minerals The 
capital IS Pamplona The ancient King 
dom of Navarre comprised both the mo- 
dern Spanish province, sometimes c tiled 
Upper Navarre, and also French or Lower 
Navarre, separated from the former by the 
Pyrenees, and now comprised in the depart- 
ments of Basses Pyr^n^es and Landes 
Ferdinand the Catholic annexed Upper Na 
varre to Castile in 1512, while the north 
portion ultimately passed, with Henry IV , 
to the crown of France 

Nave, m Gothic architecture, that part of 
a church extending from the western en 
trance to the transept, or to the choir and 
chancel, according to the nature and extent 
of the church 

Navel, orUMBiLi'cus, the aperture or pas- 
sage in the abdomen which m the adult is 
normally closed, but m the foetus or em- 
bryo gives passage to the umbilical ves- 


sels, by means of which the betus com mu 
nicates with the parent through the pla 
cents 'J’he cicatrization or healing of the 
navel produces the contracted and depressed 
appearance so familiar in the external aspect 
of the structure 

Navigation, the science or art of con- 
ducting ships or vessels from one place to 
another The management of the sails, 
rudder, &c , or the working of the ship gen 
erally, though essential to the pr.w ti( e of 
navigation, belongs rather to seaminship, 
navigation being more especially the ait of 
directing and measuring the ( ourse of ships, 
the method of dttcrmmmg their position, 
&c , by the laws of geometry, or by astrono 
mif al principles and observations In order 
to the accomplishment of this the ship must 
be provided with accurate charts of seas, 
plans of ports and harbours, &c , compasses, 
chionometcr, sextant, log and log line, \a 
nous mathematic d instruments, leads and 
lead lines, log book, &c It is b> the com 
pass that the direction in which the ship 
sails or should sail is determined Though 
it points ill i northerly diiection, it docs 
not generally point to the true north, but 
has a ceitain variation which must be taken 
into account The rate of speed at which 
a vessel is sailing is found by means of the 
log, which IS heaved usually at the end of 
every hour By noting the rate of sailing, 
the direction of the course, and the time oc 
cupied, the ship s position may be estimated, 
allow ance being made for deviation caused 
by currents, and by the wind driving the 
vessel to leeward The position thus deter 
mined is said to be found by dead leckon 
ing It 18 not safe to trust to dead reckon 
ing for any length of time, and a more 
accurate method of finding the vessel's jiosi 
tion at any time is requiied This consists 
in takmg observations of the heavenly 
bodies with the sextant, md these being 
compared with data given in the Nautical 
Almanac, while (orreit Greenwich time is 
given by the chronometei, the latitude and 
longitude, or true position, is easily found 
In navigating a ship a certain knowledge of 
tngonometry is required, but the opera 
tions can be much shortened by tables and 
instruments In directing a ship’s course, 
and applying it on a chart, several methods 
of what are called sadintfs are employed, as 
plane sailing (the earth beiflg regarded as 
having a plane surface), Mercator’s sailing, 
great circle sailing (sailing on a great circle 
of the sphere), &c 
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Navigation, Laws regarding By an act 
passed in the 12th yen of Charles IL, 1660, 
supplementing and conhrtnim' an act passed 
in 1651, it was enacted that no goods should 
be imported into England in any other than 
English ships, save when the goods were 
the genuine growth or manufacture of the 
country to which the ship belonged U’he 
12 Car II further provided that the master 
and three fourths of the manners should also 
be English Throughout subscfiuent enact- 
ments these prohibitions vveie rt tamed until 
the establishment of fr< e tr ide, since when 
they ha\c graduilly been rclimjuishtd In 
1849 the lestrutions on foreign shipping 
were repealed except in regard to the coast- 
ing tratle, the lestiictions as to the manning 
of Bntish ships were repealed in 1853, and 
m IS') 4 the coasting trade was thrown open 
to foreign xesscls, subject to the same rules 
as British vessels, and with power to the 
queen in council to impose retiliatory re 
strictions upon the vessels of countries 
which impose restrictions on British ship 
ping 

Navigator’s Islands See S<tmoa 

Navy, a collective term for all the ships, 
or all of a certain class, belonging to a conn 
try Thus w<. may speak of the inert intile 
navy of Britain, but the turn by itself 
means the whole of the ships of war lieloiig 
ing to a nation, or the whoh naval estab 
lishment of any country, including ships, 
ofheers, men, sttucs, Ac The oi gani/ation 
of a national naval force in England is as 
signed tr Alfred the (ireat, but it was not 
till tlie time of Heui> VTII that a regular 
shape was given to the Royal Navy as a 
standing force In his reign an admiralty 
office was established and public dockyards 
opened at Woolwich, Deptford, and Forts 
mouth In the reign of Elizabeth the naval 
power of hjngland w as increased by charters 
and money grants given to merchant ad 
ventuiers, trading companies, and jirivateers 
Classing ships by rates or ranks based on 
their relative fighting power appears to 
have become well established during the 
Commonwealth, when the navy attained 
great importance, and a similar classifica 
tion prevailed up to the middle of the 
19th century Wlieu George I came to 
the tlirone the navy consisted of 178 ships, 
ranging frc>ra about 374 tons burden to 
one of 18t)9 t(ffis, carrying 100 guns Two 
leading qualities now stood forth as the 
most important object to be attained in the 
constructioii and equipment of vessels for 
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war — strength of offensive armament, and 
speed and facility of rnanauvnug ’riiese 
qualities gained in relative importance at 
the expense of a previously preponder- 
ating element of equipment, namely, the 
number of fighting men available for assault 
at close quarters Two classes of vessels, 
according to the preponderance of one or 
other of these qualities, thus came to con 
stitute the chief strength of modem fleets 
The ship of the lino, oi first class war ves 
sel, cairied the strength of offensive cipiip 
ment to the utmost limit piacticablo with 
out saciihciug St a going (jualities The 
fngatt, only excilled in stiength by a hue 
of battle ship, was built uid nggtd with 
every artistic appliance to secuio speed 
’J he great point in a first class \ esst 1 was 
the weight of broadside, and a hundrtd or 
moie guns on tbiee decks were commonly 
(Allied In a pitched battle it was the 
line of battle ships that boie the brunt of 
the tight and decided the da> ’I’he frigates 
8(ourcd the seas on special missions, escaped 
from the enemy s line of b ittle ships by 
spied, destroyed his piivatcers, and pro 
tec ted the commerce of tluir own state 
During all the great Europian wars these 
weie the leading typos of vessels employed 
In the early part of the 19lh century 
Britain had usually ovu 100 ships of the 
line and ibout KiO fiigatcs in commission, 
besides in tfpial number of b1oo[)S ami otlu i 
vessels, mcasuiing 800,000 to 000,000 tons 
in all Between 1841 and 1859 steam were 
giadually substituted for sailing vessels m 
the Biitish navy, and since 1860 armour 
plated ships, armed with guns of enormous 
calibre, have been substituted fur tiinbei 
vessels See hon dad V(ssth 

The government of the navy is vested in a 
board, known as the Board of Admiralty, the 
members of which are styled ‘lords coinnns 
sioners for executing the office of lord high 
admiral’ The board consists of six mem 
bers the fif st lord, who has supreme autho 
rity and is always i member of the cabinet, 
the senior naval loid, who directs the move 
ments of the fleets, and is responsible for 
their discipline, being pr.ictically the com 
inandei in chief, the second nm^ loid, the 
third naiid lord and controlhr, who super 
intends the dockyards and the building of 
the ships, the^wmor nav(d lord, and the 
civd lord Under the board is a financiid 
secietary, changing, like the six lords, with 
the government in power, while the fixed 
administration consists of two permanent 
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secretaries and a number of heads of de 
partments The highest rank m the active 
service is that of admiral, of which there are 
four gradations (See Admiral ) The tom 
mand of each ship is intrusted to a captain 
or to a commander, according to the size of 
the ship The combatant force in the navy 
IS composed of two bodies of men, seamen 
ind marines, and the ofhctrs under whose 
command they are placed are divided into 
three classes, vi/ commissioned, warrant, 
and petty oiheers Commissioned officers 
enter the navy usually after having been 
naval cidets (which set), Vicing first ap- 
pointed midshiinnen and then sub lieutenant, 
further promotion depending on cireum 
stances Warrint officers (who resemble 
the non commissioned officers in the army) 
as gunner or boatswain, originally selected 
from irnong the seamen, are also oeca-^ion 
ally promoted to commissions The < ngln^ er 
bramh of the service is now ilso a highly 
important one It comprises the different 
ranks of assistant engineer, engineer, chief 
engineer, and inspector of miehinery, all of 
whom are commissioned officers To be 
come an assistant engineer a young man 
has first to pass a competitive examination, 
and undergo a preliminary training as an 
engineer student Other non cornbitants 
are surgeons, paymasters, and assistant 
paymasters, naval instructors (who teach 
the midshipmen) clerks, Ac The seamen 
of the navy usually enter as boys, who must 
be between the ages of ll ancl IbJ, and 
must have the consent of their giiardims 
At tlie age of 18 the boy bi comes an ‘ordi 
nary seaman’, and afttr passing an (xami 
nation an ‘able seamm ’ (AH) He may 
next be ranked as a ‘ leading seaman and 
may reach tlie grade of pi tty oftieei or a 
higher Stokers and firemen are also a 
numerous class 

The pniKipil war navies are those of 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
United States, and Japan The chief divi 
sion of all navies now is thtir ironclad 
fleet, but on account of differences in con 
struction, armament, speed, Ac, it is not 
easy to make an exact comparison between 
them Counting vessels in progress Britain 
has (according to the Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1901) 61 battleships (29 first class), 13 
coast defence ships, 20 armoured, 21 first 
class, and 102 other cruisers, 33 torpedo- 
gunboats, 110 destroyers, 192 torpedo boats, 
and 5 submarine boats France 27 battle- 
ships, 21 coast defence ships, 20 armoured, 


I first class, and 38 other cruisers, ih tor- 
pedo gunboats, 32 destroyers, 220 torpedo- 
boats, and 39 submanne boats Germany 
24 battleships, 19 coast defence ships, 2 
armoured and 18 other cruisers, 8 torpedo 
gunboats, 43 destroyers, and 145 torpedo- 
boats Russia 24 battleships, 9 coast- 
defence ships, 2 armoured, 2 first class, and 
16 other cruisers, 9 torpedo gunboats, 30 
destroyers, and 200 torpedo boats Italy 

II battleships, 5 old coast defence ships, 8 
armoured, 2 first class, and 15 other cruisers, 
16 torpedo gunboats, 14 destroyers, 145 
toqiedo boats, and 1 submarine boat 
United States 18 battleships, 12 coast- 
defence ships, 11 armoured and 29 other 
cruisers, 1 torpedo gunboat, 21 destroyers, 
81 torpedo boats, and 8 submanne boats 
Japan 7 batth ships, 2 old coast defence 
ships, 6 armoured and 16 other cruisers, 4 
torpedo gunboats 19 destroyers, and 82 
toipedo lioats Several of the maritime 
powers besides Bntain have made arrange 
mtiits by which the) could convert some of 
the fiiust vessels of their mere intile navy 
inte» ( rinsers in case of war Establishments 
connected with the navy are the ro}al dock 
yards, vietudling )aids, coding stations, 
training estiblishmeiits, places foi gunnery 
and torpedo prictice, naval hospitals, Ac 

The principal mereliant navies of the 
world are those of tin United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Isoiway, Italy, and the 
United States At the end of 1899 that of 
the United Kingdom Ci.mpnsed 11,167 sail 
ing vessels of 2,246,850 tons burden, and 
9029 sUamers of 6,917,492 tons — making 
a tot d of 20,196 vessels of 9,164,342 tons 
In 1899 the Fiench merchant navy nura 
beied 957,756 tons, the German meiclnnt 
navy (1900) 1,737,798 tons, the Noivvegian 
merihant navy 1,534,895 tons, the Italian 
merchant navy 815,162 tons the United 
States meich lilt navy (1900) 816,795 tons 
engiged in foreign trade, and 4, *.86, 51 6 
tons in home trade 

Naxos, or Kama, an island of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, the largest of the Cyclades, 
length, 18 miles, breadth, 12 miles, area, 
170 square miles Tt is hilly, but well 
watered and extrentelv productive The 
chief products are fruit, wine, oil, cotton. 
Bilk, cheese, honey, and wax, also emery 
The chief town is Naxia (or Naxos, pop 
2000), on a small bay witli<fe harbour and 
roadstead. Pop of the island, 1 5 608 

Nazarenea, a designation given to the 
early Christians from the town of Nazareth, 
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where Christ dwelt The name was also professor of theology at Heidelberg m 1812 
applied to a sect which arose at the end In the same year, however, he accepted an 
of the Ist century, and existed chiefly m invitation to the University of Berlin, where 
Egvpt They are supposed to have re he spent the lemainder of his life in uinn 
tuned a judaizing adherence to the Mosaic terrupted labours for the good of the church 
liw, and to ha\e held a low opinion about and general learning His chief woilcs are 
the divimty of Christ his Life of Christ, m refutation of Strauss, 

Naz'areth, a small town in Palestine, 65 his Greneral History of the Church, and his 
miles north of J erusalem, celebrated as the History of the Apostolic Church 
resKlciicc of our Savioui during his youth Neap-tides, tides which happen in the 
It IS surrounded on all sides by hills The middle of the second and fourth tpiaiters of 
houses arc of stone, well built, with flat the moon They are the lowest tides See 
rcKifs There is a Franciscan convent and 2\de 

fine church an English mission church, Neath, a town and river port on the 
school, and orphanage, a Creek church, and Neath, in South Wales, in the county of 
a mosfiiie Pop about 6000 (ilamorgan, 7 miles k n k of Swansea It 

NazVrites, or N izirtifs, among the an carries on a considerable trade, and the in 
cient dews, jiersoiis who devoted themselves dustnes include cop 
to the peculiar service of lehovah for a per smelting, tinplate 
ceitain time or for life The law of the working, and the 
Nazaiites (from the Hebrew r/accir, to sepa- manufactuie of che- 
ratc) is cont lined 111 Numbers vi 1-21 micals Near the 

Neagh, Iaiih h (loA nl or na'a/i), a lake town aic the remains 
of Ti eland, the lirgest in the British Isles, of Neath Cistle and 
being 10 miles long by 12 miles bioad, and Abbey, both erected 
covtnng an aiei of 15 3 squaie miles It in the 12th century 
waslies the counties of Antiirn, Armagh, It is one of the Swan 
Tyionc, and Londonderry The shores are sea distiict of pailia 
low ind sandy, and it contains a few very mentary boroughs 
small isliiids Its grt itcst deiJtn is 102 feet. Pop 11,157 
and it IS 4 S feet above the sea level Its Nebo, oi Nabu, an 
chief feeders arc the U|)per Banii, Bliek- ancient Assyria i and 
water, M line, Six Milo, and Ballmderry, Babylonian deity, 
and its outlet is at its north extremity lord of the planet 
through Lough Beg into the Lower Bann Mercuiy, and ruler of 
Its waters are well known for their petrify the hosts of heaven 
lug properties and earth, according 

Neal, UaniI'I, an English dissenting to Babylonian msenp 
clergyman born 1678, died 1743, long pastor tions, especially hon 
of i chin cli in London He wrote a History cured m Borsipjia 
of New England and othc r works, but is best Statuesof Nebo have been found in Nineveh, 
known by his History of the Puritans (1732- showing him with long beard and hair, and 
38) clad in a long robe 

Neale, John Mason, clergyman of the Nebras'ka, one of the United States, 
English Chureh, born 1818, died 18G6 He bounded by S Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kan 
belonged to the High Church party, and sas, Colorado, and Wyoming, area, 76,805 
vf IS a voluminous writer, among his works sc^uare miles I’he greater part of the state 
being History of the Holy Eastern Church, consists of gently undulating land with a 
History of the so called Jansenist Church slight inclination to the eastward On the 
of Holland Essays on Liturgiology and N w is a desolate tract known as the Mau- 
Church History, Medneval Hymns from raises Torres or Bad Lands, rich m mterest- 
tho Latin, Hymns of the Eastern Church mg fossil remains Timber has been exten 
He wrote a number of popular hymns sively planted of late The principal nvers 

Neon'der, Johann August Wilhplm, are the Missouri, which forms the boundary 
Protestant theglogian, bom of Jewish pa on the east, its great affluent, the Nebraska 
mnts at Gottingen in 1789, died at Berlm or Platte, which, formed by two mam forks, 
1850 He was early converted to Chnsti a northein and a southern, both from the 
ftnity, and was appomted extraordinary Bocky Mountams, traverses the temtory in 
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an eastern direction, and the Republican 
hork of Kansas River, traversing the sou- 
thern part of the state The climate is, on 
the whole, fine, the mean temperature in 
summer being 70“ to 74°, in winter from 22® 
to 30° The soil, except in the north west 
and south west, is a deep rich loam under 
laid by a porous clayey subsoil, and is thus 
admiiably adapted to withstand drought 
Ihe iinncipal crops are mai^e, wheat, oats, 
bailey, potatoes, and hay Stock raising is 
largely ciriied on, cattle and horses requir 
ing little protection or hand feeding during 
winter Manufactures are as yet geneially 
resti leted to the supply of local wants The 
railwav system centres in Omaha, the chief 
city, the Union Pacific Railway passing 
through the state Limestone*, sandstone, 
and g>psuin arc abundant, coal is found 
in limited quantity, and there is a good 
supply of salt The chief towns are Omaha 
(by much the largest) and Lincoln (tlie state 
capital) At the head of the educational 
establishments stand the State Univeisity 
at Lincoln, the Protestant Episcopal Col 
lege in Nebraska City, and the Congrega- 
tional College at Crete In all the pnnci 
pal towns theie are graded and higli schools 
suppoited by general and local taxation, 
and a generous share of the public lands 
has been set ap\it foi educitional pui poses 
Nebraska came into the possession of the 
United States as part of Louisiana in 1808, 
was recognized as a sepante territory in 
1854, and was admitted into the Union as a 
state m 1867 Pop 1,058,910 
Nebraska City, a town of the United 
States, the capital of Otoe county, Nebraska, 
on the Missouri, about 36 miles s of Omaha 
It contains the Nebraska College ( Episcopal), 
and the trade is active Poji 7380 
Nebuchadnezzar (in Jeremiah and Eze 
kiel, Nebuchadrezzar, Greek, 2\abuchodo 
no8or), a king of Babylon, celebrated as the 
conqueror of Judah He reigned from 604 
to 561 n c according to the opinion of 
modern chronologists, or from 606 to 663 
B c according to that of older chionologists 
He was the son of Nabopolassar, by w horn 
the kingdom of Babylon was definitely 
made independent of the Assyrian mon- 
archy In the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah (605-4 b c ), he defeated 
Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, at Carche- 
mish (Circesium), on the Euphrates, after 
which he subjugated Syria and Palestine, 
carrying off with him the sacred vessels of 
the temple and the chief Jews into cajp- 


tivity He destroyed Tyre in 585, and 
some years later he invaded and ravaged 
Egypt During the peaceful years of his 
reign he rebuilt in a magnificent manner 
Babylon and many of the other cities of the 
empire, and constructed vast temples, aque- 
ducts, and palaces, whose rums still testify 
to his grandeur His insanity and the 
events preceding are only known to us from 
the book of Daniel Several inscriptions 
relating to his reign have recently been 
found 

Neb'ula, pi NEncLiE, in astronomy, the 
name givt n to certain celestial objects re 
semblmg bite clouds, which in many cases, 
when observed through telescopes of sufh- 
cient power, have been resolved into clus- 
ters of distinct stars As more and more 
powerful telescopes have been employed, 
the niimbei of resolvable nebult has be 
come greater and greater, and it is probable 
that many nebulaL irresolvable at present 
may yet be shown to be star clusters m tele 
scopes more powerful than those now em- 
ploy- ed On the other hand, the spectro- 
scope has shown that many nebul e, among 
which are several that had hitherto ap 
peared to be well authenticated clusters, 
consist, in part at least, of masses of mean 
descent gas The recent researches of 9ir 
J N<'innn Lockv er rendci it probable that 
nebulde include clouds of meteors, which, by 
their continual impact against one another, 
produce the heat, light, and gaseous matter 
that are detected by our telescopes and 
speetioscopes A few of the great nebulae, 
such as those of Orion, Argo Navis, and 
Andromeda, are visible to the naked eye, 
but most are telescopic, and of these up 
wards of 5000 are now known to astro- 
nomers NebulcC have been classified as 
follows —(1) RtsohahJe nebula, and such as 
apparently only require infatruments of in- 
creased powci to resolve them into separate 
stars, (2) h resolvable nchulce, showing no 
ajipearance of stars, (3) Planetai y nchulce, 
so called because they slightly resemble in 
appearance the larger planets, (4) Stellar 
nebulce, those having in their centre a con- 
densation of light, and (5) Nebulous stars, 
a bright star often seen m the centre of a 
circular nebula, or two bnght stars asso 
ciated with a double nebula, or with two 
distinct nebulec near each other 

Nebular Hypothesis, a theory by means 
of which Laplace (before l;he existence of 
nebulous matter in the universe had been 
discovered by means of the spectroscope) 
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accounted for those features of the solar 
system which must \^e regarded as accidental 
in the Newtonian philosophy I'his theory 
supposes that the bodies composing the 
solar system once existed in the fonn of a 
nebula, that this bad a revolution on its own 
axis from west to east, that the tempera 
ture gradually diminishing, and the nebula 
coiiti acting by refrigeration, the rotation 
mere ised in rapidity, and zones of nebulosity 
were successiicly thiown off in consequence 
of the centrifugal force overpowering the 
central atti action These zones being con- 
densed, and pai taking of the primary rota- 
tion, constituted the planets, some of which 
in turn threw off zones which now form 
their satellites I'he mam body be mg con 
densed towards the centre, formed the sun 
^J'hc theory was aftervv arda e\tt nded so as 
to include a cosmogony of the whole imi 
verse, and though open to certain objections, 
lb now gent rally received by astronomers 
Necessity, a word used in philosofihical 
an<l theological discussions with varying 
senses, but leiy commonly implying the 
operation of a blind fate or destiny, and 
absence of free will See Will 
Necho, or Neku, a king of Itgypt, men- 
tiomd m 2 Kings xxiii and dcrein xlvi 
L’ He belonged tothetwenty sixth dynasty, 
sutcctdtd his father rsammeticus I, and 
rtigntd from n v 610 to 594 He extended 
hiM dtuiiinions from the s of Syna to the 
huphrites, defeated Josiah king of Judah 
at ^Tcgiddo, but was ultimately driven back 
by Nebuchadne//ar 

Neck, the part of an animars body which 
18 between the head and the trunk, and con 
ntets them 'J'be bones of the neck m man, 
and m ne iily all other mammals, are the 
seven cervical vcrtebr<c 

Neckar, a river of Gennany which rises 
111 the Black Forest, in Wurtemberg, and 
Hows through Baden into the llhine at 
IMannheim, after a course, including wind 
ings of about 240 miles It is navigable 
half Its course for sniill vessels 
Necker, JAcyuKH, French minister of 
finance, born at Geneva 1732, died 1804 
He became clerk in a Pans banking house 
in 1 750, and afterwards accumulated a large 
fortune as a banker In 1776 he received 
an appointment to the treasury, the direc 
tion of which he retained for five years 
^lalversation under the preceding reign had 
caused a largf deficit, to which the A me 
rican war made great additions Necker 
endeavoured to meet the exigency by loans 


and reforms, and above all to fund the 
French debt and est iblish annuities under 
the guarantee of the state His suppres- 
sion of abuses had creak d him many eue 
mies at court, and shortly afta the pub- 
lication of hi8 famous Compte Bendu, in 
which he furnished a clear statement of the 
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condition in whuli be bad foun<l things, of 
what be had done and what he intended to 
do, he resigned and retired to bwikciland, 
where he pubhsiicd his Admiinstiation of 
the Finances, which liad an iirirrieusc (ircu 
lation 'I'ho errors of (^alonne, who next 
had the management of the state finances, 
incit-ascd Necker’s reputation , and in 1788 
he w as rec died as controllex general His 
convictions led him to support the convo 
cation of the states general and the giving 
a double representation to the turi itat 
Tlie states general were actually summoned 
to meet on the Ist of Mav, 1789, but not 
long after the advisers of the king succeeded 
in inducing him to give Necker bis dis- 
missal, and to order him to leave the king- 
dom No sooner was his removal known 
than all Pans w as in a ferment 9Iie storm 
mg of the Bastille followed (July 14), and 
the king found himself compelled to recall 
the banished minister His return to Pans 
resembled a tnumphal procession His first 
object was to restore tran(piillity,and security 
of person and property But be was not 
equal to the political or even the financial 
cnsis, and resigned in September, 1790, 
He passed the rest of his life in Switzer- 
land, where he occupied himself m wnting 
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political and religious treatises Necker’s 
daughter was the well-known Madame de 
Stael 

Neo'romancy, the divination of the future 
by questioning the dead This supersti 
tion originated m the East, and is of the 
highest antiquity We find mention made 
of ntcromaiicy in the Scriptures, where it 
is strongly condemned In the Odyssey 
Horner h is made Ulysses raise the shade of 
Tiresias from the infernal regions In many 
parts of Greece tlure were oracles of the 
dead, the origin of whi< h is lost in the ob- 
scunty of history Although tins piactiee 
has been C( ndernne d by the ( ^hi istian ( ^him h 
from the very first, it has not yet entirely 
ceased Modern sjiiritualism embodies aU 
the elements of necromancy The term is 
often extended so as to include the geneial 
art of magic 

Necroph'orus Bury bath 

Necrop'olis (literally, ‘city of the dead*), 
a name originally applied to a suburb of 
Alexandria devoted to the reception of the 
dead, and hence extended to the cemeteries 
of the ancients generilly The name has 
ilso been given to some modern cemeteries 
111 or near towns 

Necro'sis (literally, ‘raortifieation’), a me- 
dical term signifying the death of the bone 
siibstanee it is a condition of the bone 
substance coriesponding to what gangrene 
IS m the soft parts, thus distinguished from 
car if 3 , which corresponds to ulceration in 
the soft parts Necrosis is usually a result 
of inflammation of the bone, and is often 
attnbuted to cold, but frequently it is due 
to constitutional disease 

Nectan'dra, agenusof foiest trees, natives 
of South and ( Vutral Ameiica See Gncn- 
luari 

Nectar, in Greek myth , the drink of the 
gods, which was imagined to contribute 
much towards their eternal existence It 
was said to impart a bloom, a beauty, and a 
vigour which surpassed all concejition, and 
together with ambrosia (their solid food) re- 
paired all the decays or aeccidental injuries 
of the divine constitution 

Nec'tarine, a fruit which differs from the 
peach only in having a smoother nnd and 
firmer pulp, being indeed a mere vanety of 
peach See Peach 

Nec'tary, the name given by Linnaeus to 
every part of a flower that contains or 
secretes a saccharine fluid, or even to every 
abnormal part of a flower 

Nectoc^yx, m zooL, the swimming-bell 


or disk of a medusa or jelly-fash, by the coti 
tractions of which it is propelled through 
the water 

Nedjed See Ne')d 

Needle, a small instrument of steel, 
{Hunted at one end, and having an eye or 
hole in it througii which is passeil a thread, 
used for sewing From very ancient times 
needles of bone, ivory, wood, and bion/e 
have been used The manufacture of steel 
needles was first introduced into Engliiid 
in the reign of Elizabeth The opti itions 
that an ordinary sewing needle goes through 
aie very numerous, though of late many 
improvements have been introdueed which 
reduce the number of 8ei)arate operations 
and many of the needle majving processes 
are performed by machinery at a great 
saving of time and labour Woicestt i shire 
IS the chief seat of the needle in inufaeture 
in Blit 1111 , and the best foreign needles ire 
made at Aix la Ghapdle The ehuf of the 
ordinary operitions thit a sewmg needle 
goes through in their pioper ordei are 
such as follow — *J'he cutting of the steel 
wire into lengths suflicient for two needles, 
the pointing of these at both ends on a 
grindstone by fifty or sixty it a time, the 
cutting of each length through the middle 
to give two needles, the flattening of the 
heads by a blow with a h imrner, the pierc- 
ing of the eyes with a punch a[)plied fust 
on one side then on the other, the trimming 
of the eyes the grooving and rounding of the 
head, hardening, tempering, stiaighteinng, 
polishing, which is done by making up some 
500,000 needles into a cigar shaped bundle 
along with emery and oil and rolling them 
backwards and foi wards under a weight 
Modifications of the ordmaiy sewing needle 
are used in the various forms of sewing 
machines, in sailmakmg, bookbinding, glo\ e 
making, darning, stayiuaking, ke 'Jdie 
name is also applied to implements of iron 
or steel, bone, wood, &e, used lor inter 
weaving or interlacing a thread or twine 
in knitting, netting, embroidery, jacquard 
loom weaving, &c., and formed m various 
ways, accoiding to the purpose foi which 
they are intc nded as also to sundry long 
and shaip pointed surgical instruments, 
some employed for sewing, others for other 
purposes, as m couching for cataract The 
small piece of steel pointed at both ends 
and balanced on a pivot, as m the magnetic 
compass and some forms of telegraphic in 
struments, is also called a needle, and the 
term is used for various other objects 
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Keedle-gfun, a breech loading iifle the 
cartndge of \ihich contained a email (|uaii 
tity of detonating powder which was e\ 
pMed by the rapid daiting forward of a 
needle or small spike It is now superseded 
by weapons of superior efhciency See Rtjlt 
Needle-ore, acicular bismuth glance, na 
tive sulphide of bisrnutli, lead, and copper 
occurring imbeclded in quart? in long, thin, 
steel giay crystals, marked with vertical 
striie, and apparently in four or six sided 
pnsms It consists of lead 36 8, copper 11, 
bisiiiiith 36 7, and sulphur 16 and usually 
accompanies native gold 
Needles, The, a cluster of insulated chalk 
rocks in the English C'hannel, off the west 
extremity of the Isle of Wight 3'hey owe 
their name to their pyramidal and pointed 
shape The Needles Lighthouse, on the 
most westeily of the group, has an occulting 
light 80 feet above high water, visible for 
14 miles 

Neef (naf), or Neei-s, Pieter, Flemish 
painter, born at Antwerp 1670, died 1661 
He excelled in architectural subjects, the 
figures in his pictures being frequentl}^ by 
Tenicis and other masters 
Neem-tree See M(h<( 

Neemuch See ^lmach 
Neer (nlr), A\rt v\n deh, Dutch land 
scape painter, born at Amsterdam 1 bid, died 
1 683 His chief subjects were canal scenes by 
moonlight, conflagrations at night, and win 
ter landscapes His son, Eqi on Hfndrik, 
bom 1043, died 1703, was also an excellent 
painter, chiefly of genre subjects 
Neerwinden (nar'vin den), a village in the 
province of Li4ge, 16 miles from Louvain 
It 18 the scone of the defeat of the allied 
English, Dutch, and Austrian armies by the 
French in 1603, and the defeat of Dumou- 
nez by the Austnans in 1793 
Ne exeat Begno (Met him not go out of 
the kingdom ’), in English law, a wnt pro- 
hibiting the person against whom it is directed 
from leavmg the kmgdom, as when a person 
who owes an actually due equitable debt 
meditates gomg abroad to avoid payment 
Negapatam^ town and chief port, l^anjore 
Distnct, Madras Presidency It was an 
early settlement of the Portuguese, was 
taken by the Butch in 1660 and by the 
British m 1781 It has an active trade 
with Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, &c , 
and IB the te%ninu8 of the South Indian 
Kailway Pop 67,190 

m law, the omission to do 
that which ought to be done. When such 
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want of care results in injury to another, 
or involve'^ a wit)ng <loue to society, it len- 
ders the party guilty of negligence liable 
to either an action for damages or trial foi 
misdemexnour In law there are recog 
nized three degrees of negligence ordmari/^ 
the want of ordinary care or diligence, 
dufht^ the want of great care or diligence, 
and 7 rosf, the want of slight care or dili 
gence Ibe person charged with negli 
gence must have been under an obligation 
to exeicise cue or diligence either assumed 
by contiai t or impo8e<l by law An alleged 
act of negligence must always be the pro\i 
mate cause of the injuiy sustained, but any 
injury caused to a person by another who at 
the time is exercising due care is not action 
able The question of negligence is usually 
one for a jury, and the onus of proof rests 
on the pursuer, except when the thing re 
suiting from the negligence speaks for itself 
A master is responsible for the negligence 
of his seivants, but in no case can redress 
be had where contributory negligence on the 
part of the pursuer is pro\ ed 

Negrais, a cape at the b w extremity of 
the coast of Bassein, 1 iower i^urmah 
Negritos, or Nf( uillos, the name given 
to several negro like races inhabiting the 
islands, &c , of South eastei n Asia, and often 
confounded with the Papuan race ^J'he 
chief tribes are the Aetas, the incligenous 
people of the Philippine Archipelago, still 
inhabiting the intenor of the islands of 
Luzon, Negros, Panay, Mindoro, and Min- 
danao, the Samangs of Malacca, and the 
Mincopies inhabiting the Andaman Archi 
pelago They are dwarhsh in statuie, aver 
aging from 4 ft 6 m to 4 ft 8 in in height, 
the nose small, flattened or turned up at the 
apex, and the hair soft and frizzled I'lie 
vanouB tribes speak distinct and mutually 
unintelligible dialects 
Negro, the name of numerous nvers, both 
large and small See Rio Ncf/ro 
Negroes, a race of the human species indi- 
genous to the African Soudan, though the 
term is often extended so as to cover all 
the tnbes inhabiting Afnca from the south 
em margin of the Sahara as far as the tciri 
tory of the Hottentots and Bushmen, and 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Oc^an. 
These tribes are all dark coloured, yellow, 
copper red, olive, or dark brown, passing 
into ebony black The typical negro, how- 
ever, 18 described as having a black skin, 
wooUy or crisp hair, a protuberant mouth 
with thick lips, nose thick and flat, thick 
lfl7 
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narrow skull, flat and receding forehead, 
hair of the face scanty, thorax compressed, 
fiat buttocks, long arms, knees bent outward, 
calves weak, and feet comparatively flat 
with long heels The brain, though essen 
tially similar to that of the white races, is 
not BO large, averaging about 5 ounces less 
than that of the white man The negro as 
a rule differs as much from the whites m 
mental as lu physical characteristics, though 
there are many individual exceptions He 
IS very receptive, and m that which requires 
imitation he is well developed, but in that 
which requires independent thought he 
stands on a low stage lie has less ner 
vous seiBibility than the white man, and 
can flourish in climates fatal to the higher 
races, and the race does not dimmish in 
contact with civilization C^ertain negro 
tribes of Afnca present a surprising picture 
of barbaric civilization from contact with 
Mohammedanism The slave system haa 
alienated great numbers of negroes fiorn 
their native country mostly to America and 
the West India Islands, where theie has been 
considerable intermixture of races ^J'here 
are upwards of 7,000,000 negroes in the 
United States, many of whom hold good 
positions in society, as negroes also do in the 
West Indies and elsewhere 
Negro Minstrelsy, a species of music of 
a quaint and simple kind, which onginated 
among the negroes of the southern United 
States, and was first made popular at public 
entertainments by E I* Christy, the origi 
nator of the troupes of imitation negro musi- 
cians The words of the songs are generally 
in broken English, and the harmonies al- 
most entirely limited to the chords of the 
tonic and dominant The bones and banjo 
are the chief accompanying instruments 
Ne'gropont See hnhaa 
Negros, an island in the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, belonging to the Philippines, and 
separated from Panay by a strait about 
15 miles wide Length 130 miles, average 
width 24 miles, area about 3800 sq miles 
In the central mountainous part of the 
island are a considerable number of Negntos, 
but the inhabitants are chiefly Malays 
Sugar 18 the chief product Pop 400,000 
Negun'do, a genus of North Amencan 
trees, containing only one species, N aoer- 
oideSf a small but handsome tree, with light- 
green twigs and drooping clusters of small 
greemsh flowers 

Negus, a drmk made of port or sherry 
wine mixed with hot water, sugar, nutmeg, 


and lemon juice, so called from Colonel Ne- 
gus, the inventor 

Nehemi^ah, a distinguished and pious Jew, 
who was bom in captivity, but was made 
the cup bearer of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
king of I'ersia He was sent, b c 444, as 
governor to Jerusalem, with a commission 
to rebuild the walls and gates of this city 
He accomplished his puipose, but not with 
out difficulties, arising partly from the pov- 
erty of the lower classes of the people, and 
partly from the opposition of the Ammonites 
and other foreign settlers The Book of 
Nebemiah contains Nehemiah’s account of 
his proceedings, with other matter which 
forms a supplement to the narration con 
tamed in the Book of Ezra 

Neilgherry (nerge n) Hills (properly Nil- 
(/II If that 18 ‘blue mountain’), a district and 
range of mountains in Madras Presidency, 
South Hindustan The district is bounded 
by Mysore, Coimbatore, and Malabar, areai, 
957 sq miles It consists of a nearly isolated 
plateau, with an average elevation of over 
ffOOO feet There are six peaks over 8000 
feet m height, the highest being Dod ibetta, 
8760 feet The chief town is Utakamand 
(Ootacamuiid), which is a valuable sani 
taiium The district produces coffee, tea, 
and cinchona Pop 91,034 

Neisse (ni'se), a fortified town, district of 
Oppeln, Prussian Silesia, on a nver of same 
name, 47 miles 8 8 E of Breslau. It is 
gem rally well built, and has some interest 
ing buildings, especially the fine church of 
St Tames, completed in 1440 Its manufac- 
tures are unimportant, but it has an active 
trade Pop 24 267 

Neith, or Nliiha, an Ivgyptian goddess 
who was worshipped especially as a local 
divinity at Sais in Lower Egypt She had 
some of the chaiactenstics of the Greek 
Athcnr or Minerva. 

Nejd, or Nmfd (Arab * elevated country ’ ), 
a term sometimes used as an element in 
Arabic place names, but used absolutely to 
signify the country in the interior of Arabia 
forming the central Wahabi kingdom A 
great part of its surface is sandy desert m- 
terspersed with fertile spots The more 
elevated distncts feed immense droves of 
camels and the best breeds of Arab horses 
Its chief town is Riad (28,000 inhabitants), 
the Wahabi capital 

Nejm, Niejin, or NYESinN, a town m 
Russia, m the government oi Czernigov, on 
the left bank of the Oster, about 80 xmlee 
N E of Riev Pop 43,030 
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N^laton, Auguste, a noted French phy- 
sician and surgeon, bom 1 807, died at Pans 
1873 He studied medicine at Pans, and 
graduated as doctor in 1836 Soon after he 
was appointed hospital surgeon and pnvate 
lecturer in the faculty of medicine in the 
Universit> of Pans From 1851 to 1867 
he i\a8 professor of clinical medicine In 
1 Sbb he was appointed surgeon to Napoleon 
JIT, and was ere ited a senator by imperial 
decret in 18b8 He was specially renowned 
for his skill in operatmg for the removal of 
calculus, and was the inventor of a new 
methcKl of operating in this disease He 
published several works on surgery 

Nellor, a town in India, in the I’residency 
of Madras, capital of district of the same 
name It is a tolerably clean and any town, 
and has railway iiid canal communication 
with other p irts of the country Pop 32,040 
The district lies on the Coromandel coast, 
area, 8739 8<i miles It is famous for its 
breed of cattle 

Nelson, a town and provincial distnct m 
New Zealand, m the north west of Bouth 
Island The town, which is a s(ai>ort, is 
situated on a small harbour at the bottom 
of Blind Bay, in the county of Wannea It 
has a cathedral and churches of various de 
iKJminations, aliterary institute and museum, 
theatre, and numerous hue public and busi 
ness buildings T^eather making, brewing, 
fruit preserving, Ac , are among the nidus 
tries Steamers ply regularly to all the 
neighbounng ports Pop mcluding suburbs, 
10,900 - -The distnct h is an aiei of 10,468 
B(| miles Although agnculturo is now car 
ried on toaconsideralile extent still the great 
wealth of the district lies in its minerals 
Unlimited beds of excellent iron ore, lead 
and copper ores, coal, and gold, both alluvial 
and (juart/, are all wremght to a considerable 
extent Pop 34,770 

Nelson, or Nkison in Marsdbn, a town 
in N E Lancashire, England, 3^ miles n e 
of Burnley There are vanous inanufac- 
tones, and coal is worked in the neighbour 
hood Pop 22,700 

Nelson, Hokatio, Viscount, a great 
British admiral, was bom Sept 29, 1758, 
at Burnham Thorpe, m Norfolk (where his 
father was rector), died Oct 21, 1806 At 
the age of twelve he entered the navy as a 
midshipman, and m 1773 accompamed Com- 
modore Phipps in an expedition towards the 
north pole j[n 1777 he was made a heu 
tenant, and in 1 779 raised to the rank of poet- 
captam He distinguished himself m an at- 
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tack on Fort Juan, m the Culf of Mexico, 
and on other occasions, and reu amed on the 
American station till the conclusion of peace 
He afterwards commanded the Bat (as fn 
gate, and was employed to protect the trade 
of the Leeward Islands On the commence- 
ment of the war with the French Kepublic 
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he was made commander of the A gamemnorif 
of sixty four guns (1793), with which he 
joined liord Hood in the Mediterranean, and 
assisted at the siege of Bastia (May, 1794) 
At the Biegt of (’alvi (July 10, 1794) he lost 
an eye For his gallantry at the b ittle of 
Cape St Vincent (Feb 14, 1797) be was 
made rear admiral of the blue, and appointed 
to the command of the inner stpiadron at the 
blockade of Cadi/ His next service was an 
attac k on the town of Santa Cruz, in the 
Island of Tenenffe, in which he lost Ins right 
arm In 1798 he joined Lord St Vincent 
(Admiral Jervis), who sent him to the Medi- 
terranean to watch the progress of the arma- 
ment at Toulon Notwithstanding his vigil- 
ance, the French fleet which conveyed Bona- 
parte to Egypt escaped Thither Nelson 
followed, and after vanous disappointments 
he discovered the enemy’s fleet moored m 
the Bay of Aboukir, where he obtained a 
most complete victory, all the French ships 
but two being taken or destroyed (August 
1, 1798) This achievement was rewarded 
with the title of Baron Nelnon of the Nile 
and a pension of £2000 His next service 
was the restoration of the King of Naples, 
which was accompanied with oirouinstances 
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of revoltinff cruelty, generally attributed to 
the influence of Lady Hamilton (which see), 
the wife of the English ambassadoi In 1801 
he was employed on the expedition to Copen 
hagen imdei Sir Hyde Parker, in which he 
effected the destruction of the Danish ships 
and battenes On his return home he was 
created viscount When hostilities recom 
nienced after the Peace of Amiens Lord 
Nelson w is appointed to command the fleet 
in the Mediterranean, and for nearly two 
years he was engaged in the bloclvade of 
Toulon In spite of his vigilance the French 
fleet got out of port (March 30, 1805), and 
being joined by a Spanish squadron from 
Cadiz, sailed to the West Indies 'Jhe 
Bntish admiial hastily pursued them, and 
they returned to Europe and took shelter 
at Cadi/ On the 19th of October the 
French, commiiidcd by VilUnouve, and the 
Spaniards by Gravina, ventured again from 
Cadiz, and on the 21st they came up with 
the Bntish sijuadroii off Cape 'lYafalgar 
An engagement took place, in wluch the 
victory was obtained by the British, but their 
commander was wounded in the back by a 
musket ball, and shortly after expired His 
remains were carried to England and interred 
in St Paul's Cathedral 

Nelson River, a nver of Canada, which 
issues from Lake Winnipeg, and after a tor 
tuous course of about 350 miles, diiiingwhit h 
it passes through a series of lakes, falls into 
Hudson’s Bay Numeious rapids and falls 
retard navigation 

Nelum'bium, a genus of aquatic plants 



inhabiting the fresh waters of the temperate 
parts of l£e world, type of the natural order 
Nelumbiaceae, having large polypetalous 


flowers with numerous stamens The best 
known species is Nelumhmm sjpecioamti, the 
Hmdu and Chinese lotus, a magnificent 
water plant of the rivers and ditches of all 
the warmer parts of Asia, 
the Malay Archipelago, 

Australia, and also found 
in the Nile (formerly at 
least) The numerous 
canals of China arc hlled 
with it, its tubers bemg 
there used as a culinary 
vegetible It is a most 
beautiful plant, with pel 
tate lca\ cs and handsome 
roseioloured flowers on 
tall btallvs, and is freipiently cultivated 
in hothouses In Asia it is generally 
deemed sacred, and figures m religious iites 
N Jute am ^ the yellow water bean of the 
southern United States, has stirchy rhi- 
zomes, with tubers like those of the sweet 
potato, which are used for food 

Nematel'mia, the division of Scolecida 
that includes those parasitic worms which 
possess bodies of rounded or cylindrical 
shape Among the most familiar are the 
Gordia cut, or Haii worms 'I hese possess 
slender hair like bodies, and arc found as 
parasites in the interior of beetles and other 
insecth, during the first stages in their 
development On arriving at sexual ma 
turity they escape from the bodies of their 
hosts and seek the water of pools, in which 
the eggs are deposited in the form of 
lengthened chains I’he embryos produced 
from these ova are provided with a retrac 
tilt proboscis and hooks, by means of which 
they penetrate the bodies of insects, and 
there develop into the sexually mature 
worms Superstition forhierly credited hoi se 
hairs, introduced into water, with the re- 
markable property of becoming transfoi med 
into these living creatures Anothei older 
of thi Nematelmia is that of the A5 inaWda^ 
which includes several familiar forms, as the 
A^nru^ or common ‘round worm’ of the 
human intestines, the Trichina^ famous for 
ite fatal effects m man, the Filarta, or 
Guinea worm ’ The Nematoda, although 
mostly parasitic, also compnse many free 
and non parasitic forms 
Nemat'oeyst, in physiol a ‘ thread cell’ of 
the Ccelenterata, that is, a cell or minute 
sac, in the interior of which is a long fila- 
ment, often serrated or providell with spines, 
and capable of being swiftly protruded It 
is to their nematocysts that the power of 
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stinging possessed by many of the Coelen 
terata is due 

Nemato'da. See Nemaiehma 
Neme'an Games, ancient Greek games, 
held in the valley of Nemea in Argolis, 
where Hercules is sud to have killed the 
Nemean lion Ihey recurred ordinarily 
every second year, and wore similar m 
charactei to the other Greek games (See 
Crumes ) Lleicn of Pindars odes are m 
celebiation of victoi-s at the Nemean games 
Nemer'tida, a gioup of the Scolecida 
(Annuloida), represented by the ‘ribbon 
worms’ found on the sea coista of vaiious 
countries They possess flat, nbbon like 
bodies, which, as in the Boilnsia of the 
British c oasts, may attain a length of more 
than 1 feet Some of the species of the 
type genus \ €m(ik» attain a length, m their 
extended state, of 30 or 40 feet, which they 
can suddenly contract to 3 or 4 feet 

Nem'esis, a female Greek divinity who 
ap|>ears to hav e been regarded as a personi 
fication of the righteous anger of the gods, 
inflexibly severe to the proud and insolent, 
% e retributiie justice lu the theogony of 
Hesiod she is the daughter of Night, the 
a\ cnging Fate who chedcs and punishes the 
favourites of Fortune 
Nemi, a lake in Italy, about 17 miles south 
of Rome It IS evidently the crater of an 
extinct volcano, has a circuit of 1 miles, and 
discbaigcs its wateiu through an ancient 
tunnel A village of the same name lies 
on tl e \ fi shore 

Nemours (nt mor), a Fn nch town in the 
department of Seme et Marne, 10 miles 
south of Fontainebleau, of some historical 
importance Pop 4287 
Nen, an English river, rises in the N w of 
Northamptonshire, and falls into the Wash 
after a course of 70 miles 
Nenagh (nen'a), a town m Ireland, county 
of Tipperary, 28 miles north east of Lim- 
erick It has the remains of an old castle, 
ind does a good general trade Pop 
4722 

NexuuuB, the supposed author of a col- 
lection of chronicles and genealogies styled 
Histona Bntonum, written in Latin, and 
reaching down to a d 655 The author is 
supposed to have been a monk at Bangor in 
Wales The authorship and authenticity 
of Nennius have been much disputed 
Neoco'nftaa, m geology, a term applied to 
the lower greensand and Wealden 
Ne'ogene, m geology, a name given by 
some geologists to the Pliocene and Miocene 
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tertiaries to distinguish them from the older 
Eocene strata 

Neolith'ic, m archasologv, a term applied 
to the more recent of the two periods into 
which the stone age has been subdivided, 
as opposed to pal a ol it hie 1) uring this period 
there is found no trace of the knowledge 
of an} metal excepting gold, which it would 
seem had sometimes been used for orna- 
ments The Neolithic stone implements are 
hneiy shaped and polished, and are found m 
connection with the remains of extinct ani- 
mals 

Neomorpha See Ifina bird 
Ne'ophron, a germs of birds of the vulture 
family, one species of which (A" perevop- 
tf^rui) inhabits Southern Europe, Egypt, and 
Asia It IS known as the Alpine or Egyp- 
tian vulture, Pharaoh’s chicken, &c 
Neo-platonism See Xno Platoni^u 
Neotrop'ical, a term applied to one of the 
SIX regions mto which zoologists divide the 
surface of the earth, based on their charac- 
teristic fauna or collection of animal life 
The Neotropical region includes (‘entral 
Americ i south of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, and South America 
Neot'tia a smdl genus of Orchidacefe, 
readily distinguished by its habit, all the 
species being leafless brown stemmed plants, 
with sheathing scales in place of leav es One 
species, the bird’s nest orchis {N niduB 
avis), 18 a native of Britain 
Neozo'ic (Gr neos, new, zdf, life), in geo 
logyi a name under which Prof E Forbes 
proposed to include all the strata from the 
beginning of the Trias up to the most recent 
deposits, the Mesozoic and Vaino'-'oit of other 
palsBontologists Forbes suggested this clas 
Biflcation on the ground that while there is 
a widely marked distinction between PalsBO 
701C and Mesozoic fossils, there is no essen- 
tial difference between Mesozoic and Camo- 
zoic 

Nepa, a genus of hemipterous insects, 
popularly known by the name of * water- 
scorpions ' 

Nepal', Nipai ', or Nepaui/, a small inde- 
pendent state situated on the N i frontier 
of Hindustan, on the south west slope of 
the highest part of the Himalaya range, 
between lat 26" 25' and 30'* 17' N, and Ion 
80“ 61' and 88“ 14' K. , area* about 54,000 
square miles The country is a table land 
from 3000 to 6000 feet afeve the level of 
the sea It contains witbm its houndanes 
the highest mountains m the world — Mount 
Everest, Bhawalagin, and on its eastern 
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^^ISordere Kanchiiijiiiga From the moun 
tains southwards the land gradually de- 
scends, forming four distinct terraces, dif 
fering in climate and vegetation The ch 
mate is on the whole temperate except m 
the most elevated districts in the north, 
where it is \ ery cold The most important 
nvers are the Ghogra or Kaiiar, the Gandak, 
and the Kusi, all of which rise in 'Tibet on 
the north beyond the Himilayas Magni 
ficent forests of sal, sisoo, and toon trees 
stretch along the declivities of the lower 
hills into the adjacent plains The forests 
higher up exhibit a greater vanety, gradu 
ally assuming more and more of an Alpine 
character 'The pnncipal products are nee, 
wheat, barley, pulse, sugai cane, buck 
wheat, hemp, cotton, tobacco, and madder 
Pasturage is on the whole scarce and indif- 
ferent The sheep and goats, however, have 
fine wool Horses are imported from 'I’lbet 
'J'he wild animals are elephants, black bears 
of great size, hogs, hog deer, foxes, jackals, 
and a few tigers The manufactures of 
Nepal are confined chiefly to coarse cotton 
( loth The trade is chiefly carried on with 
Ih itish India and Tibet The inli ibitants are 
descended from successive tides of invaders, 
the Goorkhas (which see) and Newars pre- 
dominating 'J'he government is despotic, 
the Maharaja bt ing the nominal ruler only, 
as the supreme power is in the hands of the 
prime imnistcr A British resident is sta 
tioned at Khatmandu, the capital Pop 
estimated at about 2,001), 000 

Nepen'the, a drug which was fabled by 
the ancient poets to banish the remembrance 
of grief and to cheer the soul It is thought 
by many to have been opium 
Nepenthes See Pitcher plant 
Nep'eta, a genus of labiate plants, of 
which the catmint is a typical species 
Neph'ehn, or Neph'blitb, a mineral found 
mixed with other substances, in jilutonic or 
volcanic rocks, in small masses or veins, and 
in hexahedral crystals It is usually white 
or yellow 

Nephelium See Litchi, Longan 
Nephnte, a mineral, an aluminous vanety 
of amphibole among the bisilicates, of a leek 
green colour, massive, and m rolled pieces, 
remarkable for its hardness and tenacity It 
was formerly worn as a remedy for diseases 
of the kidneys A unisihcate, zoisite, is also 
spoken of as nephnte, as is jade All three 
are capable of fine polish, and have been 
used smee prehistonc times for ornaments, 
weapon handles, and even weapons 


Nephthys, an Egyptian deity, the wife of 
Seth Her proper sphere was the nether 
world, though she occurs in the upper world 
as the instructress of Horus She is asso- 
ciated as one of a tetrad with Osins, Isis, 
and Horus She was called by the Greek 
writers Tdeuti (End), Aphrodite^ and Nike 
(Victory) 

Ne'pomuk, Johann von, the patron saint 
of Bohemia He was born at Pomuk in 
Bohemia about 1330, martyred 1393 In 
1378 he became court preacher to King 
Wenceslaus (Wenzel), but incurnng the 
displeasure of that monarch he was cruelly 
tortured and thrown from the bndge over 
the Moldau into the river (1393) In the 
course of the 15th, Ibth, and 17th centunes 
many legends gathered round his name, and 
in 1729 Benedict Xlll canom/ed him 
'I^he day consecrated to his memory is the 
16th of May 

Nepos See Cornelius Nepos 

Neptune, the chief marine divinity of the 
ancient Homans When the Greek mytho- 
l(^y was introduced into Home he was com- 
pletely identified with the Greek Poseidon, 
all the traditions relating to whom were 
transferred by the Homans to their own 
deity In art he is usually rejiresented as 
armed with i tndeiit, and the horse and the 
dolphin are his symbols See Poseiddu 

Neptune, in astronomy, the most distant 
of the known planets, its mean distance 
from the sun being 2,746,998,000 miles, 
and its least distance from the earth 
2,029,000,000 miles The eccentncity of 
its orbit 18 00872, its inclination to the 
plane of the ecliptic is 1° 47' Its apparent 
diameter is about 2 7" Its real diameter 
is estimated at 36,600 miles, and it seems 
to have very little polar compression Its 
mass is about 1 6f times that of the earth, 
and it revolves round the sun in 164 b years 
It has one satellite, whose period is 5 days 
21 h 2 m 44 s , and whose mean distance 
from the planet is 230,000 miles Neptune 
wa6 discovered m 184b in a position in 
dicated independently by Leverner and 
Adams, and deduced from a senes of re 
condite mathematical calculations to find 
a body which could account for the long 
observed perturbations of Urftnus 

Neptunian Theory, a name given to a 
geological theory of Werner’s, which re 
ferred the formation of all rocks and strata 
to the agency of water, opposed to the pdu- 
tomCf irjneo-us, or Huttonmn theory 

N^rac, a town of France, department of 
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Lot et Garonne, 16 miles w s w of Agen, on 
the banks of the Baise Here Henry IV 
held his court when king of Navarre, and 
Calvin and other reformers found an asylum 
with Queen Maigaret Pop 4803 
Nerbudda, or Narbada (nnr ba da),anver 
of Hindustan, which rises on the north west 
confines of the ancient territorial division of 
({ondwana, in the Central Provinces, flows 
first west and north west across a plateau, 
then west, inclming gently to the south, form- 
ing part of the boundary between the Cen 
tral Provinces and Indor, and falls into the 
(lulf of (^^ambay after a course of about 
800 miles In religious sanctity it ranks 
second only to the Ganges Neibudda is 
also the name of a division of the Central 
Provinces of India, area, 17,513 scj miles, 
pop 1,881,147 

Nerchmsk, a Siberian mining town, prov 
of Transbaikal, 640 miles t of Irkutsk 
The neighbourhood yields gold, silver, lead, 
iron, and tin, and a considerable fm trade 
is earned on Pop 4000 

Nere'idffl, Ne'erids, the sea centipedes, of 
which the genus Ntrcn is the type 

Ne'reids, in classical mythology, sea 
nymphs, daughters of Is* reus and Dons, and 
constant attendants on Poseidon or Nep 
tune They are lepresentcd as nding on 
sea horses, sometimes with the human form 
entire, and sometimes with tin tail of a fish 
They were distinguished on the one hand 
from the Naiads or the nymphs of fresh 
water, and on the other hand from the 
Oceamdes or nymphs of the ocean 

Ne'reis, a genus of dorsibranchiate an 
nelids, consisting of worm like animals with 
long segmented bodies, antenna or feelers, 
eyes when distinct four m number, mouth 
usually with horny jaws Some of the species 
are found m most seas One specnes, N 
prohfira, propagates by spontaneous di- 
vision, the bind part of the body being gradu- 
ally transformed into an additional animal 
Nereocys'tiB, a sea weed of the nat oMer 
Laminanacede, found on the north-western 
shores of America and opposite shores of 
Asia, remarkable for the stems, which attain 
the length of 45 fathoms, swelling at the 
top into large cysts or bags filled with liquid, 
these becoming entangled form large float 
ing islands on which sea otters rest 
Nereus (nc'rtis), in classical mythology, 
an infenor dignity of the sea, the progenitor 
of the Nereids, a god subordinate to Po- 
seidon (Neptune) In the ancient works of 
art, and also by the ancient poets, he is re 
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presented as an old man, with a wreath of 
sedge, Bitting upon the waves with a sceptre 
in his hand 

Nergal, the god of war among the ancient 
Babylonians 

Nen, Si Filippo de’, the founder of the 
Congregation of the Oratory in Italy, was 
born in Florence m 1515, of a noble family, 
died 1595 He early devoted himself to the 
study of theology and the canon law, estab 
liahed hospitals for the relief of pilgrims 
and the destitute sick, and founded the 
order of ‘ Priests of the Oiatory,’ which was 
approved by Gregory XIII in 1595 He 
was canoni/ed m 1622 

Nenad', a town of India, Kaira district, 
Presidency of Bombay, and a station on the 
Bombay, Baiodi, and Central India Rail 
way, 35 miles n w of Baroda It is the 
centre of an extensive tobacco trade Pop 
81,435 Also written Nariad^ Nadiad 
Nerium See Ohander 
Nero, Lucius Downius Ahfnobarrus 
(after his adoption by the Emperor Claudius 
called Nfro Vlaudiw Camr DruHtn Ger- 
uriamcus), Roman emperor, the son of Cneius 
IJomitius Ahenobarhus and Agrippina, the 
daughter of (jlermaniciis Ho was born in 
37 at Antium, and after the inarnago of his 
mother, m third nuptials, with her uncle, 
the emperor ( laudius, was adopted by that 
prince, and inaiin d to his daughter Octavia 



T^ero 


When Nero was about seventeen years of 
age his abandoned mother poisoned her hus- 
band, Claudius, and succeeded in raising her 
son to the throne, over whom she expected 
to exercise the most absolute control Nero 
became emperor in 64, and the year following 
disposed of the nghtful heir, Bntannicus, by 
poison For the first few years his public 
conduct, under the control of Burrhus and 
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Seneca, waa unexceptionable, in private, 
however, he disgraced himself by the most 
odious vices, and his mother endeavoured 
to retain her influence by shamefully com 
plying with his inclinations In 59 Nero 
caused this detestable woman to be mur 
dered, and then, fearing no rival in p<iwer, 
gave full scope to the darkest traits of his 
character In 62 be repudiated hm wife 
Octavia In 64 the burning of Home oc 
curred, which has been charged, with great 
probability, upon Nero himself, who, how 
ever, accused the Chnstiaiis of the act, and 
made it the occasion of the most dreadful 
cmelticp towards them His debaucheries 
and cruelties occasioned an almost general 
conspiracy against him, known as that of 
Piso, m 6 ), the discovery of which led to 
more tortui es and bloodshed 'Fhe revolt of 
Vindcx was also suppressed I'hat of Galba 
m 68 succeeded, and Nero escap« d arrest 
by stabbing himself, being then in the thirty- 
first year of his age and the fourteenth of 
his reign He was a lover of arts and let- 
ters, and possessed much taste as a ))oct and 
histrionic performer 

Nerthus, an anv k nt German goddess, re 
garded as representing the earth 

Nerva, the successor of Domitian, and 
one of the most viituous of the Rorniti 
emperors He was bom in Umbria in 82 
A I) , died A 1) 9S Ho wis twice consul 
and was elected emperor on the death of 
Domitian in 96 lie adopted Trajan, who 
succeeded him 

Nerve, Nbkvoits Sistkm A nerve is one 
of the fibres which proceed from the brain 
and spinal cord, 
or from the 
central ganglia 
of lower am 
male, and ra< 
mify through 
all parts of the 
body, and 
whose function 
IS to convey im- 
pulses resulting 
in sensation, 
motion, secre- 
tion, &c The 
aggregate of 
these nerves, Xerra. —Antique Gem 

and the centres 

from w^hich they proceed, forms the nervous 
system, the medium through which every 
act or detail of animal life is inaugurated 
and directed The essential idea of any 


nerv ous system involves the necessary pre* 
sence, firstly, of a mrve centre or centreSf 
which generate the nervous force or im- 
pulse, secondly, of conducting fibres or cords, 
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the neries, and thirdly, of an orr/an, part, 
or structure to which the impulse or im 
piession may be conveyed The nerve 
centres of man and vertebrates generally 
are disposed so as to form two chief sets, 
which are to be regarded as essentially 
distinct The brain and spinal marrow to- 
gether (see Brain) constitute the first of 
these centres, and are collectively included 
under the name ceithro spinal system or 
axis The second system is the sympathe 
tic or (fanglionic From each of these sys- 
tems nerve-cords are given off — the cerebral 
and spinal nerves from the former, and the 
BO called sympathetic fibres from the latter 
The brain and spinal cord are contained 
within the continuous bony case and cantd 
formed by the skull and spinal column, 
whilst the chief masses of the sympathetic 
system form an irregularly disposed chain, 
lying in front of the spine, and contained 
within the cavities of the thor^iX or chest and 
abdomen The general functions of the cere- 
bro spinal system are those concerned with 
volition and muscular movements, with the 
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control of the senses, and in higher forms 
with the operations of the mind The nerves 
of the sympathetic system m chief are dis 
tiibuted to the viscera, such as the heart, 
stomach, lutestiues, blood vessels, &c , and 
the operation of this system is in greater 
part of involuntary kind, and without the 
influence or command of the will The 
cranial or cerebral nerves pass from the 
brain through different openings in the skull, 
and are all in pairs, the first pair being the 
olf actor 1/ nerves or nerves of smell, the 
second, the optic nerves, or nerves of sight, 
while others have to do with hearing, taste, 
general sensibility, and muscular motion 
1 1 e spinal nerves, after issuing from their 
openings in the vertebral column, split into 
two visions, one of which proceeds to sup 
ply paits behind the spine, while the other 
passes ti'wards the front he first eight 
spinal iier ms on each side are called cervical, 
the next t w ilve are dorsal, the next five lum- 
bar, then five sacral, and one coccyyeal 
All nervous structures consist of two ele 
ments, nerve cells and ncrve-fihrc'i The cells 
and hbies are combined and associated in 
various ways, and are imbedded in and sup- 
ported by line connective tissue so as to form 
a connected structure The cells vary in si/t 
from to of an inch, and consist of 
masses of protoplasm containing a nu 
tleus and nucleolus Processes or poles 
pass from the cell, branching outward 
Nerve fibres are of a glossy transparency 
and of a tubular form They consist of 
a rod passing down the centie, called the 
axis -cylinder, which is surrounded on all 
Bides by a white substance, the whole 
being inclosed in a delicate sheath {neuri 
lemma) 'I’he axis cylinder is a cuntiuua 
tion of the nerve-cell process, and acts in 
an analogous manner to an electric con- 
ductor The nerve-fibres may exhibit a 
diameter so great as the rsViith of an 
inch but their average breadth may be 
stated to vary from -y^th to the 
of an inch The largest fibres are those 
of the nerve trunks themselves, and they 
dimmish m size in the neighbourhood of 
the nerve centres — brain and spinal mar 
row— and as they appioach to the pen 
phery of the body or to their ultimate ter 
minations The nerv e-fibres of the brain 
and spinal marrow do not exhibit a limiting 
membrane, an^ in the gray matter of the 
brain and cord the fibres are of exceedingly 
small size, not exceedmg the or 

nfsuth of an inch m diameter 
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The general functions of nen e fibres may 
be bnefly considered under two aspects. 
The fibres may convey impressions /ro7n the 
brain or lui ve (eritres to then peripheral 
extremities, oi t > 
the paits to winch 
they are distri 
buted ()i sc 
condl} , they ni ly 
transmit impres 
sions fi imi the 
periphery, or 
from the parts 
they supply, to 
their centres A 
double senes of 
nerve fibres, each set subserving one or 
other of the preceding functions, exists in 
the cerebro spinal as well as in the sym 
pathetic nervous system I’hcse senes are 
therefore known as sf / , ajjireni, or cen- 
tripetal neives, when they transmit impres- 
sions from their peripheral extremities to 
the brain or centres, and as motor, efferent, 
or eeaf) ifuffal nerves, when they carry im 
pressions from the centres to their peripheral 
terminations Stimuli of various kinds ap 
plied to the nerves arouse the so called 
cxeitabihtif of the fibres, and through this 
property nerves convey impressions thus 
made upon them Impressions have been 
calculated to pass along a nerve at the rate 
of about 200 feet per second Nerve fibres 
in any case — motor or sensory — can carry 
one kind of impulse only, corresponding to 
the kind of fibre In certain nerves the 
impulses or impressions are of a limited or 
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specialized kind, as in the nerves of special 
sense — for example, sight, heanng, smell — 
whereby certain distmct sensations, of light, 
sound, or odours, are produced And such 
nerves, therefore, respond only to stimuli of 




Nerve fibres 
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& special kind The vanous nerve-centres 
of the body which originate, or at any rate 
direct and dispose, the nerve force, may be 
viewed as simply ganglia, or as collections of 
ganglia, or nervous masses The brain itself 
falls under this latter division The general 
functional relations existing between the 
nerve centres and the nerves may be simply 
illustrated by the phenomena comprehended 
under the name of rtflex, action Wlien a 
penpheral nerve-fibre is irritated a sensory 
or centripetal impression is conveyed towards 
the nerve centre Arriving at the centre the 
impression is converted into a motor or cen 
trifugai one, and travels along the motor 
nerve hbres, to excite, it may be, a muscle or 
other part to ai ti( »n ^J'he general functional 
relation of the nerv ous system may be sum 
manzed by stating that its functions com 
prehend the icccption and distnlmtion of 
impressions, that these impressions originate 
either from mdiiences acting on the pen 
phery, or from the nerve centres, brain, or 
mmcl, that these impressions respectively 
influence or stimulate the mind or nerve 
centres, and the muscles or secreting struc 
tures, and lastly, that all nervous phe 
nomena are exerted through, or accompanied 
by nervous action, and that this latter is, 
so far as physiology has yet been able to 
determine, of a uniform and similar kind 
See also Eyc^ Ear^ Nose^ &c 

The Invertebrata possess no such special- 
ization of the nervous centres as is seen in 
Vertebrates, in which the brain and spinal 
cord are inclosed within their bony case and 
canal, and thus shut off from the general 
cavity of the body The great and distinc- 
tive feature between the nervous system of 
Vertebrata and that of lower forms consists 
m the absence of a defined or chief nervous 
centre, through which consciousness may 
intervene to render the being mtelhgent, 
and aware of the nature of the acts it per 
forms 

Nervii, an ancient people of Gallia Bel 
gica, famous for the stand they made against 
Csesar’s advance in b o 57 and 64 They 
submitted to the Romans in B c 53 Their 
territory was coextensive with the old dio- 
cese of Cambrai 

Nervous Diseases are diseases due either 
to actual changes in the structure of nerve- 
hbres or nerve centres, or to some irregu- 
lanty of nerve function without actual struc- 
tural change Thus nervous diseases may 
be due to inflammation or degeneration of 
nerve substance, to the pressure on some 


part of the nervous system of tumours, 
effused blood, or other fluid, to the death of 
some part by the cutting off of its blood sup- 
ply, &c , or may be the result of lowered ner- 
vous action as a part of general bad health. 

Nervous System See Nerve 

Nervures, in entomology, the corneous 
tubes which form prolongations of the tra 
chea? or air vessels of insects, and which 
help to expand the wing and keep it tense 
The term is applied in botany to the veins 
or nerves of a leaf 

Ness, a cape or headland, m Britain a 
frequent element in the names of points of 
land projecting into the sea. It is of Norse 
origin 

Ness, Loch, a lake of Scotland, in Inver 
ness shire, on the line of the Caledonian 
Canal It is long and narrow, stretching 
s s w and N n e about 22 miles, with a 
bieadth varying from to 2 miles Ex- 
cept it the extremities, where it shallows, 
its depth IB from 100 to 130 fathoms The 
outlet of the lake is by the river Ness into 
the Moray Frith 

Nest, the abode or habitation, varying 
greatly in form, materials, and situation, 
constructed by birds chiefly for the purposes 
of incubation and the rearing of the young 
The nests of birds are of the most diverse 
character, some birds making little or no 
nest, while others construct receptacles for 
the eggs rc(juiring a vast amount of skill 
and industry The materials used are also 
extremely various, being such as mud or 
clay, twigs or branches, leaves, grass, moss, 
wool, feathers, &c Some birds, for the 
sake of protection, excavate burrows m 
banks or sandy cliffs m which to make their 
nests Many mammals also are nest builders, 
notably mice, moles, dormice, squirrels, 
foxes, weasels, badgers, rabbits, &c , and 
nests are also constructed by certain fishes, 
reptiles, crustaceans, insects, &c See liirds^ 
Ncsf% Edible 

Nestor, one of the Greek heroes at Troy, 
son of Neleus, king of Pylos He took 
part in the hunting of the Galydonian boar, 
and in the Argonautic expedition He is 
noted as the wisest adviser of the chiefs 
before Troy, after the fall of which he re- 
tired to Pylos, where he lived to a great age. 

Nestor, Russian historian, born about 1066, 
was a monk at Kiev, and died after 1116 
He wrote a chronicle m «iiis vernacular 
tongue, which has been the foundation of 
Slavonic history 

Nestonans, a Christian sect of Western 
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Asis^ nwined from their founder Nestonus 
(see next art ), formerly of greater impor 
tanoe than they are at present One portion 
of them are united with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church though using the Greek ntual 
They are commonly known as Chaldsean 
Chnstians, and have a patnarch residmg at 
Biarbekir The larger body of them remain 
as a distinct sect, in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Persia, &c They recogmze only three sacra 
ments, baptism, the Ijord’s supper, and or 
dination, and their priests are allowed to 
marry There is a Nestorian body in India 
called Christians of St Thomas 

Nesto'nus, heresiarch, was presbyter at 
Antioch and bishop of Constantinople from 
A I) 428 to 431 He incurred the charge of 
heresy by maintaining that in the person of 
(y%nst the two natures were not so united 
as to form but one person Cyril of Alex- 
andria, at the council of Ephesus iii 431, 
procured the condemnation of the doctrine 
taught by Nestonus and the deposition of 
the patriarch He was banished to the 
deserts of Egypt, where he suffered much 
and died (440) Numerous extracts from 
several of his works, entire epistles, and 
some sermons are extant His followers, 
called Nestonans, were persecuted by several 
Greek emperors in succession 

Net, a term apphed to that which re 
mams of a weight, quantity, &c, after 
making certain deductions Thus net weight 
is the weight of merchandise after allow- 
ance has been made for casks, bags, or any 
inclosing matenal 

Net, an open fabnc made of thread, 
twine, or cord, woven into meshes of fixed 
dimensions, firmly knotted at the mtersec 
tions Nets are used for a great variety 
of purposes, as for protecting fruit-trees, 
for collecting insects, for hammocks, screens, 
&c , but chiefly for hunting and fishing 
The chief kinds of nets used in fishing are 
the trawl, the dnft, the seme, the kettle or 
weir, and the trammel or set nets The 
trawl is a triangular bag with an arrange 
ment for keeping its mouth open, drawn 
along the bottom of the water The drift 
and seme nets are very long in propor- 
tion to their breadth, and differ from one 
another only in the manner in which they 
are employed The seine has a line of 
corks along one of its long borders, and a 
line of leaden wd^hts along the other, so 
that when thrown into the water it assumes 
a perpendicular position It is used near 
the shore, being dragged to land with any 


fish it may inclose, by ropes f istened to the 
ends The drift net is not loaded with lead, 
but floats in the water, and is used especially 
in hemng fishing, the fishes as they drive 
against it becoming caught by the gills 
Kettle and weir nets are structures faxed 
on stakes placed along the coast between 
high and low water Trammel or set nets 
are also fixed between stays, but art like 
dnft nets Formerly all nets weie made by 
hand, but since 1820, when James Paterson 
established a machine net factory at Mus- 
selburgh, hand made nets have been super- 
seded Wire nets are used for garden pur- 
poses, foi hen coops, &c 

Netherlands, Thf, or Holland, m Dutch 
Nbderland, or Koninkbitk der Neder- 
LANDEN, a kingdom of Europe which lies on 
the North Sea, N of Belgium and w of part 
of Northern Germany Its area is 12,648 
square miles, its pop in 1901 was 5,263,267 
The country is divided into eleven prov 
inces North Brabant, Gelderland, South 
Holland, North Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, 
Friesland, Ovenissel, Groningen, Drenthe, 
and Limburg The ruler is also sovereign 
(grand-duke) of the Grand duchy of Luxem- 
burg In addition to her European tern 
tones Holland possesses extensive colonies 
and dependencies in the Asiatic archipelago 
and America, including Java, Sumatra, 
great part of Borneo, Gelebes, part of New 
Guinea, Surinam or Dutch Guiana, the West 
Indian islands of Curasao, Saba, St Eus- 
tatiuB, &c Estimated colonial pop about 
88,200,000 

G(neral Features — The Netherlands (or 
Low Countries, as the name implies) form 
the most characteristic portion of the great 
plain of northern and western Europe It 
18 the lowest part of this immense level, 
some portions of it being 16 to 20 feet 
below the surface of the sea, and nearly all 
parts too low for natural drainage The 
coast-line is very irregular, being marked 
by the great inlet of the Zuider Zee, as well 
as by various others, and fringed by numer 
ous islands In great part the coast is so 
low that were it not for massive sea dykes 
large areas would be inundated and lost to 
the inhabitants In the interior also dykes 
are a common feature, being built to protect 
portions of land from the lakes or rivers, 
or to enable swampy pieces of land to be re- 
claimed by draining, the water being com 
monly pumped up by wind-mills These 
inclosed lands are called and by the 

formation of the polders the available area 
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of the country is being constantly increased, 
lakes and marshes being converted into fer 
tile held«<, and consideiable areas being even 
rescued from the sea One of these recla 
mations was the Lake of Haarlem, the dram 
age of which, yielding more than 40,000 
acres of good land now inhabited by some 
1 2,000 persons, begun in 1 839, was finished 
in IS") 2 Almost the only heights are the 
sand hills, about 100 to 180 feet high, form- 
ing a broad sterile hand along the coast of 
South and North Holland, and a chain of 
low hills, of similar origin perhaps, south 
east of the Zuider Zee In the same hue 
witl the sand hills, extending past the 
mouth of the Zuider Zee, runs a chain of 
islands, namely, Texcl, Vliel ind, Schelling, 
Ameland, &c , which seem to indicate the 
onginal line of the coast before the ocean 
broke in upon the low lands The coast of 
Friesland, opposite to these islands, dt pends 
for its security altogether on artificial em 
bankinents The highest elevation, 656 feet, 

15 in the extreme south east The general 
aspect of the country is fiat, tame, and un 
interesting, and about a fifth of the whole 
surface consists of marsh, sand, heath, or 
other unproductive land 

lii'ier'i and Canah — The chief rivers of 
the Netherlands are the Rhine, Maas (or 
Meuse), Scheldt, and Tjssel The Rhine is 
above half a mile wide where it enters 
the Netherlands, it soon divides, the south 
and principal arm taking the name of 
Waal and uniting with the Maas, while the 
north arm, communicating with the Ijsscl, 
takes the name of Leek, a branch from 
it named the Kromme (crooked) Rhein, 
winds by Utrecht to the Zuider Zee, while 
another very diminished stream called the 
Old Rhine flows from Utrecht by Leyden 
to the sea at Katwijk The Maas, entenng 
the Dutch Netherlands from Belgium, re- 
ceives the Roer, of the Scheldt only the 
mouths, the east and the west, or Old 
Scheldt, lie within the Dutch boundary 
The Ijssel, flowing from Germany, enters the 
Zuider Zee The navigable canals are col- 
lectively more important than the nvers, on 
which indeed they depend, but they are so 
numerous as to defy detailed descnption 
The chief are the North Holland Canal, 
between Amsterdam and the Helder, length 
46 miles, and the more important ship canal, 

16 miles long, 26 feet deep and 197 wide, 
from the North Sea to Amsterdam, and con- 
nected by locks with the Zuider Zee (See 
Amsterdma ) Lakes are also very numerous. 


Clvnrnte^ Agricvlturey d,c — The climate 
of the Netherlands is humid, changeable, 
and disagreeable The mean temperature 
IS not lower than in like latitudes in the 
British Islands, and the quantity of ram 
(26 inches) is somewhat less, but the win- 
ter 18 nmch more severe As regards rural 
industnes gardening and agriculture have 
attained a high degree of perfection Yet 
the lattei holds a subordinate place in rural 
mdustry Wheat, of excellent quality, is 
grown only m favoured portions of the south 
provinces Rye, oats, and buckwheat, with 
horse beans, beet, madder, and chicory, are 
more common crops, and tobacco is culti- 
vated in the provinces of Gelderland, South 
Holland, and Utrecht, flax in North Bra 
bant, South and North Holland, Friesland, 
and Zeeland , and hemp, sugar-beet, oil seeds, 
and hops m various parts of the kingdom 
Culinary vegetables are cultivated on a large 
scale, not merely for the sake of supplying 
the internal demand, but also for the expor- 
tation of the seeds, which form an impor- 
tant article of Dutch commeice But it is in 
stock (cattle, horses, sheep, swine, goats), and 
dairy produce in particular, that the ruial in 
dustry of the Netherlands shows its strength 
Ubw-wcrce, Mamt^factureSy tic — The com 
merce of the country was at one time the 
most important in the w^orld, and is even 
yet of great importance and activity The 
external commerce is chiefly carried on with 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, and the 
Dutch colonies in the East The total im 
ports in recent years have varied from about 
4^90,000,000 to £94,000,000, the exports 
from £70,000,000 to £83,000,000 A con- 
siderable portion of the trade is transit 
Among imports from the United Kingdom 
the chief are cottons and woollens, metal 
goods and machinei y , the chief exports, but- 
ter and buttenne, live animals, wine and 
spirits, Bilks, sugar The foreign trade cen 
tres chiefly in Amsteidam and Rotterdam 
The industnal occupations are varied Ship- 
building and subsidiary trades are among 
the chief Of textile manufactures that of 
linen is the most important, but silks and 
velvets, as well as woollens and cottons, are 
produced in considerable quantity Pig 
ments, brandy, gm, paper, glass, earthen- 
ware, &c, are among the more important 
products Large numbers of the sea board 
population are employed m the deep sea 
fisWies Railways have a length of 1726 
miles The chief money unit is the flonn 
or guilder=:l5 8d 
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People j InstUntioni^ dc — The stock to 
which the people belong is the Teutonic, the 
great majonty of the inhabitants being de 
scendants of the old Batavians They com 
pnse over 70 per cent of the population, and 
are chiefly settled m the proMnces of North 
and South Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, and 
Gelderland The Flemings of North Bra 
bant and liimburg, and the Frisians, in 
habiting Friesian^ (xroningen, Drenthe, 
and Ovenjssel, form the other groups The 
majority of the people belong to the Dutch 
Reformed Church (a Presbyterian body), 
the remainder being Roman Catholics, Old 
Catholics, Jews, &c All religious bodies 
are on a perfect equality The government 
18 a constitutional monarchy, the executive 
being vested in the king, and the legisla 
tive authority in the States-general, sitting 
in two chambers The upper chamber, fifty 
in number, is elected by the provincial coun- 
cils or assemblies of the eleven provinces, the 
lower chamber, 100 in number, is elected 
directly, the ehotors being all males of 
twenty-three yeais of age taxed at a certain 
figure The members of the lower house 
are jiaid The annual expenditure usually 
amounts to about <£10,000,000, and in lo 
cent years has generally exceeded the rev 
enue The publu debt is about i.92,000,000 
Ihe effective fighting navy lucliuhs 7 
armoured ( misers, 7 turret ships, and 7 pro 
tected ciuisers The peace sticngth of the 
army is 27,000, war strength 68,000 Ele 
mentary schools are every where established, 
and are ptrtly supported by the state, but 
eiliicition IS not compulsory Higher class 
schools are m all the chief towns, while 
there are state universities, namely, at Ley- 
den, Utrecht, and CJroningen, and the mum 
cipal university at Amsterdam The com 
mercial capital of the country is Amster 
dam, but the seat of government and resi 
dence of the sovereign is the Hague 

Language and Literature — The literary 
language of the Kingdom of the Nether 
lands 18 in English called Dutchy but by the 
people themselves is called HoUandech or 
Nederduitsch, that is. Low Dutch This 
name it receives in opposition to the Ifoch 
deutsch or High Dutch, the literary language 
of modem Germany, Closely allied to the 
Dutch is the Flemish language (which see) 
Both languages belong to the Low German 
group of the Teutonic or Germanic branch 
of the Indo Euro^an family of languages 
The two languages, or rather dialects, are 
w fact m their early history identical What 


may be strictly called Dutch literature, as 
distinguished fiom blemish, dates from the 
latter quarter of the 1 bth c entiu y 'i he chief 
names of this period are those of f ’oornhert, 
Von Alarnix, Spiegel, ami Vissclur, who did 
much to polish and reguLite tin language, 
and to pr^uce correct inodtls both of prose 
and verse Pieter Coi nelis/oon Hoof t ( 1681 - 
1647) brought the prose style to a high de 
gree of excellence, and J cost van den \ ondel 
(1587-1679), the greatest of Dutch drama 
tists, performed the same ser\ ice for the lan- 
guage of poetiy tl icol) (^ats, familiarly 
known in Holland as ‘Either flats’ (1677 
1660), on the other hand, confined himself to 
the sphere of everyday life H e was distinc 
tively the poet of the people, and his writings 
arestill popular Amougotherleading names 
in pure literature are those of Constantyn 
Huygens (1696-1686), a satirist, epigram 
matist, and didactic poet, tlacob \an Wes 
terbaan (died 1670) and Jan van Hemskeik 
(died 3666), both erotic poets, and Diik 
Kampbuisen (died 1626), a celebrated hymn 
writer Among dramatists were Brandt (died 
1685), who was also an historian and epi 
grammatist, Oudaan (died 1692), apolitical 
writer and lynst, and AntonicleH van der 
Goes (died J 68 1 ), celebrated also as a lynst 
Thepnncipal w nterof comedies was Bredero 
(1686-1618) Dutch poetry declined to 
wards the end of the 17th century partly 
through Fiench influence, but a revival set 
m with Jacob Bellamy (1767-86) Willem 
Bilderdijk (1766-1831) shone m all depart 
ments of poetry J F Helmers (1767-1813) 
won great applause by the descnptive poem 
De Hollaiidsche Natie Hendiik Tollcns 
(1780-1866) was as a lynst the avowed 
favounte of his country, and his Overwm 
tenng der Hollanders op No\a Zembla is 
regarded as the best descriptive poem in the 
Dutch language An important service was 
mndered to the literature of his country by 
Jacob van Lennep (180‘2-68), who, incited 
by the example of Scott and Byron, intro 
duced romanticism, and successfully re 
pressed French classicism by bis masterly 
treatment of native tales and historical sub 
jects m narrative poems The novelists 
who rank next to Van Lennep are Oltmans, 
Mrs Bosboom Toussaint, and Douwes Dek- 
ker (Multatuh) The list of recent Dutch 
prose writers also includes Scbimmel N 
Beets, W A van Rees, Weitzel, Lange, J 
ten Bnnk, Opzoomer, Limburg-Brouwer, 
and the historians Frum (called the Dutch 
Motley) and Hofdijk, Dutch names famous 
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in classical learning include those of Eras 
mus, Lipsius, Grotms, Gronovius, &c , m 
science^ Huygens, Leeuwenhoek, &c , mphi 
losophy, Spinoza, and m medicine, Boer 
haave 

UiHtory — The southern portion of the 
Low C/Ountnes belonged at the beginning of 
the Christian era to Belgic Gaul (See Uaul ) 
The northern portion, inhabited by the 
Batavians and hiisians (see those articles), 
formed part of (Germany ^J'he southern 
portion as far as the Rhine was held by 
Rome up to a i> 400, after which it came 
undei the rule of the h^ranks, as did also 
subsequenl ly the rest of the country J n the 
11th century the territory comprised in the 
present kingdoms of Belgium and the Ne- 
therlands formed a number of counties, mar 
quisates, and duchies corresponding more 
or less with the modern piovinces By the 
latter part of the 1 “ith century all these had 
been acquired by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
passed to the house of Hapsburg on the mar 
riage of the daughter of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy to the son of the Emperor Fre 
derick III On the abdication of ( Carles V 
in 1056 they pissed to his son Philip II of 
Spam In consequence of religious persecu 
tiori in 1576 Holland and Zeeland openly re- 
belled, and inl579theiive northern provinces 
— Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Guelders, and 
Friesland— concluded the celebrated Union 
of Utrecht by which they declared them 
selves independent of Spam They were 
joined in 1680 by Ovenjssel, and in 1694 by 
Groningen After the assassination of Wd 
ham of Orange, July 10, 1584, Maurice be- 
came stadthohler (governor) His victones 
at Nieuport and in l^rabant, the bold and 
victorious exploits of the Dutch admirals 
against the navy of Philip II , the wars of 
h ranee and England against Spain, and the 
apathy of Philip II , caused in 1 b09 the Peace 
of Antwerp But Holland had yet to go 
thiough the Thirty YeaiV i\ar before its 
independence, now recognized by all the 
powers except Spam, was fully secured by 
the Peace of W estphalia In the middle of 
the 17th century the United Netherlands 
were the first commercial state and the first 
mantime power m the world, and for a long 
time maintained the dominion of the sea 
The southern provinces alternated between 
the rule of Spam and Austria till 1797, when 
they came under the power of the Frendh 
Repubhc In 1806 Louis Napoleon became 
king of Holland, but in 1810 it was moor- 
porated with the French Empire In 1814 


all the provinces both of Holland and Bel- 
gium were united by the Treaty of Pans to 
form the Kingdom of the Netherlands This 
arrangement lasted till 1830, when thesouth* 
ern provmces broke away and formed the 
Kingdom of Belgium King Willem I at- 
tempted to reduce the revolted provmces by 
force, but the great powers intervened, and 
finally matters were adjusted between the 
two countnes m 1839 (hee lid tf nun ) The 
king abdicated in 1840, and was succeeded 
by his son Willem II (1840-49), he being 
again succeeded by his son Willem III, 
who died m 1890, leaving his ten year old 
daughter Wilhelmina as queen. 

Netley, a village of England, in Hamp- 
shire, b miles 8 E of Southampton, on South- 
ampton Water 'I'he Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital here was erected in 1867 foi the re- 
ception of mvalids from the troops on foreign 
seivice, and from the troops quirteied m 
the military districts in the neighbourhood 
The accommodation is for 1000 patients, but 
it is capable of being increased Candidates 
for medical appointments in the army attend 
the medical school attached tc the hospital, 
and the female army nurses have also their 
bead quarters here 

Netting, a net of small ropes to be stretched 
along the upper part of a ship’s quartei to 
contain hammocks Netting also used to 
be extended along a ship s gunwale to pre- 
vent tlie enemy from boarding 

Nettle, a genus of plants [Vrtlca) belong 
ing to the nat order Urticaceie, and consist 
mg chiefly of neglected weeds, having oppo 
Bite or alternate leaves, and inconspicuous 
flowers, which are disposed in axillary ra 
cemes The species are mostly herbaceous, 
and are usually covered with extremely fine, 
sharp, tubular hairs, jdaced ujion minute 
vesicles filled with an acrid and caustic fluid, 
which by pressure is injected into the wounds 
caused by the sharp pointed hairs Hence 
anses the well-known stinging sensation 
when these plants are incautiously handled 
Many species of nettle are known, of which 
three are found in Britain — the Roman 
nettle {U pilulifera), the small nettle (77 
urcns)f and the great nettle {U dtotca) 
Nettles yield a tough fibre which may be 
used as a substitute for hemp Nettle por- 
ridge and nettle broth are dishes made from 
young and tender nettles cut in March or 
ApnL ^ 

Nettle-rash, or Ubticaria (Latin, urtica, 
a nettle), a common disease of the skin, an 
eruption closely resembling nettle stings 

no 
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both aB to appearance and as to the sen- 
sations it originates. It consists of small 
wheals, either red or white, sometimes both, 
having the centres white and the maigms 
red The disease may be either acute or 
chrome. When it is acute generally more 
or less of fever accompanies it In almost 
all cases it anses from a disordered condi 
tion of the digestive organs, produced either 
by indigestible food, or in some persons by 
particular kinds of food which others eat 
with complete impunity 

Nettle-tree {Celtic), natural order Urti 
cacese, a deciduous tree, with simple and 
generally serrated leaves, much icsembhug 
those of the common nettle, but not stinging 
It has a sw eet fleshy drupaceous fruit The 
common or Eluropean nettle tree {C aus 
trdlis) grows to the height of 30 or 40 feet, 
and IS frequently planted for ornament in 
the south of I ranee and north of Italy The 
wood IS useful for various purposes C occi- 
dental i ?, sometimes called the sugar berry, 
IS a much larger tree, often attaining a height 
of from 60 to 80 feet It is a native of Not th 
America from Canada to C^arolina A va 
nety, (J crass if olm^ is often called hack- 
berry See Hackherry 

Neu - Brandenburg See Ih awlcnhurg 
(Neic) 

Neuburg (noi'bur^), a town of J lav ana* on 
the Danube, 45 miles N N w of Munich It 
IS a place of great antiquity, and for thiee 
centuries (l')03-1802) was the capital of the 
independent duchy of Pfalz Neuburg The 
old ducal lesidence contains an interesting 
collection of portraits and armour Pop 
7496 

NeiifabrwaBBer (noi'far vas cr), a seaport 
forming a sort of suburb of Dantzig, from 
which it 18 about 3^ miles distant (See 
Dantziy ) Pop 8512 ^ 

Neufchitel (neu-sha tel), Neuchatel (in 
GermaniVeacnftMr^), a Swiss canton, bounded 
by France, Vaud, the Lake of Neufch^tel, 
and Bern, with an area of 312 sq miles.. 
Neufchatel was an independent principality 
as early as 1034 After various vicissitudes 
it came into the hands of the King of Prus 
sia, as heir of the house of Orange In 
1814 It was received mto the Swiss Con- 
federacy, and was the only canton with a 
monarchical government, which it preserved 
till 1848 After threatened war in May 
1857, the King of Prussia renounced all his 
nghts m NeiifchtteL Several ndges of the 
Jura run through the country The Lake 
of Neufch&tel, 24 miles long by 8 broad, 


communicates through the Aar with the 
Rhine Grazing and dairy farming are ex- 
tensively carried on in the canton, wine, 
fruits, hemp, and flax are produced The 
chief manufactures are lace, cotton, watches 
and clocks (specially at Chaux do londs 
and Lode) The religion is I’rotestant 
The language is French, but German is 
also spoken Pop 126,279 — The capital, 
whiih has the same name, lies 24 miles west 
of Bern, on a steep slope above the north- 
western shore of Lake Neufeh itel It has a 
castle, formerly the residence of the princes 
of NeufchUcl and now occupied by the gov 
ernment offices, an old Gothic churt h of the 
12th century, a gymnasium or college, con- 
taining a valuable natural history collection 
founded by Professor Agassi/, a native of 
the town, &c It has various manufactures 
and an extensive trade Pop 21,354 

Neuhaus (noibous), a town of Bohemia, 
26 miles north east of Budweis, on the 
Nezarka It has a grand castle of the 
C/erny family Pop 8703 

Neuhausel (noi'hoi zl), a town of Hun 
gary, on the river Ncutra It w'as foimcily 
strongly fortihed, and played an important 
part in the Turkish wais, but its foitihca- 
tions were demolished in 1 72 1 It is now 
merely a market town Pop 13/)29 

Nemlly (luw yC), a town of liarue, prac 
tically a suburb of Pans, on the right bank 
of the Seme, here crossed by Perronet’s 
magnificent bridge Pop 87,493 

Neumunster (noi'mun stcr), a town of 
Prussia, province of Schleswig Holstein, 17 
miles » s w of Kiel It is the centre of the 
railway system of Holstein, and the second 
industrial town in the province, with cloth 
factories, &c and a brisk trade Pop 
27,335 

Neunkirchen (nom'kir/t-cn), or Obfr 
Neunkirchen, a town of Prussia, m the 
district of Treves, on the Blies, 12 miles 
north west of Saarbrucken It lies in a 
great coal basin, in which about 4,000,000 
tons of coal are raised annually, and has a 
large iron foundry employing about 3000 
hands Pop 27,684 

Neurargia, the name given to that species 
of morbid pains which occur only in the 
course of one or more distinct nerves, and 
by this locality are distinguished from other 
pains In neuralgia of the fifth nerve the 
pain IS in one haR of the face, and if the 
central branch is affected the pain is con- 
fined to the upper jaw, neuralgia of the 
chief nerve of the thigh {sciatic nerve) 
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extends along the buttocks and back of the 
thigh down to the knee, and is calkd s/ / 
atita It also affects the front, back, and 
outside of the leg, and the whole foot ex 
cept its inner border, while neuralgia of 
the intercostal nerves manifests itself in a 
belt or circle of pun around the breast 
The presence of neuralgia almost invariably 
indicates a weak state of the genet al sys 
tern The most common and best aseer- 
tamed of the neuralgias are those of the 
nerves of the skin {derinahjia) ^ but nerve 
pains occur also m other parts, as in the 
joints, muscles, and in the bow'els {enter 
alyia) ^dany of the internal parts may be 
the seat of similar local affeetions, such, for 
example, are nervous affections of the heart 
and respiratory organs, which, however, do 
nut usually manifest themselves by acute 
pain, but by special sy luptoms The primary 
causes of the injury to the nerve pniducing 
neuralgia may be very various It may be 
inflammation of the nerve itself, a swelling 
in or upon it, imtation of it produced by an 
ulcer or suppuration or swelling of the ad 
jacerit parts, especially the cavities of the 
bones, &c Thm bloo(led persons and those 
of weak nerves are most li ible to lie affected 
by neural^a, which varies much both in 
degree and duration It is often chronic, 
and often suddenly occurs during the pro 
gress of other acute diseases, as lu typhus 
or intermitting fevers The treatment also 
of course v anes with the nature of the dif 
ferent eases, some admitting of easy cure 
by the administration of nourishing food, 
and by the use of iron and quinine, aiicl 
other tomes, while for others the aid of 
surgery has to be calle<3 in 

Neurapoph'yfiea, or Nkural Archfs, the 
name appli^ to the upper or superior arches 
which spnng from the body of the typical 
vertebra, oi segment of the vertebrate spine, 
and which by their union form a canal —the 
* neural canal’ — mclosing the spinal mar 
row 

Neurin, Neurine, the nitrogemzed sub 
stance of nerve fibre and cells, consisting 
chiefly of albumen and a peculiar fatty mat 
ter, associated with phosphorus 

Neun'tis, inflammation of a nerve Ten- 
derness in the course of the nerve and 
pain recurring m paroxysms are among the 
symptoms Paralysis may occur as a result, 
and 111 the case of a special nerve of sense 
loss of the particular sense. Neuritis of the 
optic nerve, for instance, is a frequent cause 
ox blindness 


Keurop'tera, an order of insects wMcih 
undergo an incomplete metamorphosis, dis 
tinguisbed by the possession of four well 
developed membranous wings, which ate 
generally of equal or nearly ecpial si/e 'J’he 
nameNeuroptera (‘nerve winged’) is applied 
to the group in allusion to the large size 
of the nervures or supporting ‘nbs’ of the 
wings, which are very conspicuous and give 
to the wings a reticulated or network hive 
appearance The mouth is geneially luasti 
catory, the head large and distinctly sepa 
rable from the thorax, the antenna; gener 
ally slender The tarsi possess from two 
to five joints No sting exists In some 
Neuroptera the metdinorphosis may ap 
proach very nearly to the lioloinetabolic or 
‘complete’ variety In general the larvae 
are aquatic, the pupa in the majority of 
cases closely resemblmg the perftK't insect 
The chief families included in the order 
comprise the Libellulida} or dragon flies, the 
caddis flies (Phryganeidac), the may fly fa 
mily (Ephemendet), the Myrmoleontidse, or 
‘ant lions,’ the Hemerobiidc, or ‘lace- 
winged flies,’ and the Tcrmitida*, repre 
sented by the celebrated ‘ white ants or 
termites of tiopical regions See the differ- 
ent articles 

Neuro'siB (Gr muron^ a nerve), a name 
common to diseases of the nervous system 
unaccompanied by any discoverable altera- 
tion m structure, that is to say fnncfiorml 
diseases of the nervous system Hysteria, 
for example, is a neurosis, catalepsy, some 
foims of mental disease, such as melancholia, 
various forms of neuralgia and spasm, are 
called neuroses 

Neurot'ic, a tenn introduced into medicine 
to indicate some relationsbif) to the nervous 
system Thus a neurotic disease is a ner 
vous disease So medu mes that affect the 
nervous system, as opium, strychnine, &c, 
are called murotn^ 

Neusatz (noiVits), a town of Hungary, 
on the Danube, op^Misite Pcterwaidein, with 
which it communicates by a bridge of lx>at8 
Pop 29,296 

Neuiiedler See (noi'zSd ler za), or Lake 
Neusiedl, a lake in the extreme west of 
Hungary, 23 miles long and 5 broad It 
18 salt and shallow throughout, greatest 
depth seldom exceedmg 15 feet, on the east 
Bide it 18 lost m the great mornas of Hanaag 
Ihe water has several t^es disappeared 
from it entirely The last occasion was 
between 1865 and 1870 , when crops were 
grown on its bed. 
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Keusohl (noi'z5l), a town of Hungary, at 
the oonliuence of the Gran and the Bistntz, 
79 miles north of Pesth It is an important 
mining centre, copper, iron, lead, and silver 
being wrought Pop 9264 

Neuss (nois), a town in Uhenish Prussia, 
21 miles north west of i^ologne, on the Erft, 
near its junction with tho Rhine The 
church of St. Quinnus (1209) is a fine Ro 
mauesc|ue building Neuss has various 
nourishing mdustnes, inclu^hng woollen and 
cotton machinery and metal goods, and an 
acti ve trade especially in grain Pop 28, 4 7 2 
NeuBtadt ( noi's^t, ‘new town’), the 
name of numerous places in Germany — 1 
Neuhtat)T-an dfr Hardi, a town m the 
Palatinate of 13avana, 1 4 miles east of Spires, 
with nianufac tures of cloth, paper, &c Pop 
17 795 — 2 N LUSTADT, or Prl hmk, a walled 
town in Prussian Silesia, 29 niih s s 8 w 
of Dpptln, With manufactures of damasks, 
table linen, &c Pop ‘20,139 — 1 Net spadt 
Ebuiswmdk, now officially named Elnrs 
wakle, a town in Prussia, 28 miles north 
east of Berlin Pop 21,614 

Neu Stettin a town of Prus.sia, in tin 
jirovincc of INunerania on a small lake, 90 
milts north < ist of Sktfiii It w rs founded 
in 1 il2, and is built after tin jiattcrn of 
Htc tfiii has marmf ictiires of ma( him ry, &c 
Pop 10 024 

Neu-Strelitz, the lapital of the Grand 
duchy of Alctklcnbuiu Streht/, bctwetii 
Lakts Zierk and Glambcck, 57 miles north 
of licilm It is regularly built in the foim 
of a star, the eight ra>8 of which converge 
on i R])acious ni irket place, and has a large 
and handsome dned palace partly in the 
Doric and partly in the Italian styles, with 
a library of 70,000 vols and some good 
collections Pop 11,9 10 

Neu'stna, in tire geography of the middle 
ages, the wcstein kingdom of the h ranks, 
in the north of I ranee, so c vlled m opposi 
tion to An'ifraxta (Austria, Oestreich), the 
eastern kingdom of the same The term m 
derived from the negitive j.)article ne (not), 
and .4 ustrta On the death of Clovis (511) 
his sons divided his territories into two 
puts, which received these names Neus 
tna lay between the Meuse, the Loire, and 
the ocean See Frame {IJntory) 

Neuter, in /oology, a term applied to indi 
cate those insect forms — represented chiefly 
among the ante, bees, and wasps — in 
which the characteristics of sex are either 
present in a rudimentary condition or may 
not be developed at alL Thus among the 
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ants the community consists of males, fe- 
males, and neuters, or ‘workers’ as they 
are also termed These ant neuters are 
simply (sexually) undeveloped females, and 
upon these forms the perfonnance t)f all the 
laborious duties of the ant colony devolves 
In the bees the neuters, or woikers, are 
similarly stenle females The difterenees 
between the fertile females and neuters — 
both of which are developed from feitili/id 
ova— appear to be produced through differ 
ences in the food upon which the respective 
larvTB are fed, and through similar and sur 
rounding circumstances which aftei t the nu- 
tritive devi lopincnt of the lanic Plenty 
of food 18 thus said to produce females, and 
a scantier or different dietaiy males or neu- 
ters See Parthenofienrifis, Ant, lUt, Waip 

Neuter, m grammar See Gender and 
Verb 

Neutitschein (noi'tich-in), a town of Aus- 
tria, in Moravia, 26 miles east of Olmutz, on 
the nver 'J’ltsch It lies in a fertile valley 
peopled by German settlers, and has riianu 
factures of woollens, hate, &c Pop 11,891 

Neutra, a town in Hungary, on the nver 
of the same naim, 70 miles north west of 
Budapest Pait of the town, including the 
catlicdral and bishop s palace, is pi( turesquely 
situated on a height sunounded with ram- 
jurts and bastions Pop 15,169 

Neutral'ity ( I jatin, n* uter, neither) means, 
in the law of nations, that state of a nation 
in which it iloes not take pait, directly or 
indirectly, in a war between other nations 
To maint un itself in this state a nation is 
often obliged to assume a threatening fiosi- 
tion, to be able to rejiel, in case of nc( essity, 
every aggression on the |)art of either of the 
belligerents Such neutrality is termed an 
armed neutrafity In mantimc wars the 
treatment of effects of the enemy on board 
neutral vessels, or neutral effects on lioard 
a hostile vessel, gives rise to very important 
(picstions In former times the pnnciple 
was pretty generally admitted, that the 
ownership of the goods on board of the ves 
sels was the only point to be considered, 
and not the property of the vessels them 
selves 'I’he lielligerents, therefore, seized 
merchandise belonging to the enemy on 
board of neutril vessels, but they restored 
neutral property seized under the enemy’s 
flag But the endless investigations which 
this system caused, since a consequence of 
it w as the searching of neutral vessels, pro- 
duced by degrees a new and totally contrary 
pnnciple, that the flag protects the cargo. 
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The plempotentianes of Great Britain, Aua 
tnay h ranee, Prussia, Kussia, Sardinia, and 
Turkey, assembled at Pans in April, 1856, 
agreed that the neutral flag should cover an 
enemy’s goods, with the exception of con 
traband of war, and that neutral goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war, 
are not liable to capture under the enemy’s 
flag In the arbitration (in 1872) at Geneva 
of the Alahama claim s of the United States 
againstGreat Britain, three rules were agreed 
to by tbe parties, to the effect that a neutral 
government is Ixiund to use due diligence to 
prevent the fitting out in, or departure from, 
any of its ports of a vessel which it has rea 
sonablt ground to believe is intended to carry 
on war with a power with which it is at 
peace, that it is bound not to permit a bel 
ligcrcnt to make use of its ports as a basis 
of naval operations, or a source of reermt 
merit of men or military supphes, that it is 
bound to exeiciso due diligence in its own 
ports or waters, and as to all persons withm 
its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of 
these duties and obligations 
Neutralization, in chemistry, tbe process 
by Inch an acid and an alkali are so com- 
bined as to disguise each other’s properties 
or render them ineit, as may be done >^ith 
sulphuric acid and soda. 

Neutral Salts See Salt 
Neutral Tint, a pigment used in m ater 
colours, of a dull grayish hue partaking of 
the character of none of the bnght colours 
It IB prepared by mixing together blue, red, 
and yellow in various proportions 

Neuwied (noi'v^t), a town of Khemsh 
Prussia, 7 miles below Coblcnt/, on the right 
bank of the Rhine It contains a palace, 
surrounded with extensive gardens, and has 
an establishment of the Moravian Brethren, 
who amount to 500 or 600 individuals, and 
have excellent schools, which are attended 
by many English pupils Pop 11,011 
Neva, a over of Ifussia, which issues from 
Lake T^adoga, and after a westerly course 
of about 40 miles fiows into tbe Gulf of 
Finland below St Petersbuig, by several 
mouths It IS generally frozen over from 
October to Apnl Its commercial impor- 
tance 18 enhanced by canals, which connect 
it with remote parts of the empire 

Neya'da, one of the United States, and 
part of the territory ceded by Mexico m 
1848 It borders with Oregon, Idaho, Utah, 
Anzona, and Oalifomia '1 he area is 1 1 0,700 
square miles It is rather mountainous, 
havmg the slopes of the Sierra Nevada m 


the west, and several other groups, such as 
the Humboldt River Mountains, Diamond 
Mountains, Shoshone Mountains, &c There 
are several salt lakes, including Lakes 
Walker, Carson, and Pyramid The chief 
river, besides the Colorado, is the Humboldt 
River Therivers lose themselves in thesoilor 
enter the salt lakes Much of the state is very 
and, but it includes tracts such as the charm 
mg Carson Valley, ncli both in vegetation 
and mineral wealth The climate is healthy, 
but marked by great extremes The pnn 
cipal industry of the state up to this time 
18 mining Silver is the chief mineral pro 
duct, and the mines of the Comstock Lode 
have been among the richest in the world 
Solid masses of salt of great purity are 
abundantly found in many places There 
are numerous mineral spniigs and also gey- 
sers Only a comparatively small area is 
suitable for tillage, and in most of this pro 
bably irrigation will be found necessary 
The Central Pacific Railway passes through 
the state The capital is Carson City, but 
Virginia City (pop 6000) is the largest 
town Pop m 1890, 45,761 , in 1900, 42,3 34 

Nevers (m \ar), a town of France, capital 
of the department of Nifevre, on the nght 
bank of the Loire, at the confluence of the 
Nilvre, 153 miles s s B Pans It is the see 
of a bishop, and has a cathedral (in part 
dating from the 11th century, restored 1 883), 
a somewhat heavy building, the ducal 
alace, now used by the courts of justice, a 
6tel de ville, &c Nevers has important 
industrial establishments, including pottenes 
and poicelain works, producing ware which 
has long been famed The navy cannon- 
foundry, the largest ordnance foundry in 
France, was in 1880 turned into a practical 
school for boiler making and engine fitting 
Pop 27,673 

Neviansk', a town of Russia, in the gov- 
ernment of Perm, about 60 miles north west 
of Ekaterinburg It is situated on the eas 
tem slope of the Ural MountAins, in a dis 
tnet rich m iron and auriferous sand, and is 
the centre of the important irouw (irks m tbe 
populous valley of the Neiva Pop 17,950 

Neyille’s Cross, a cross near Durham, 
erected by Ralph Neville to commemorate 
the battle fought here between the Scottish 
and EngUsh forces, Oct 17, 1346 The 
Scotch were totally defeated, and their king, 
David Bruce, was taken prisoner The crosb 
was destroyed in 1 589 • 

Nev'is, a small island of the Biitish West 
Indies, Mongmg to tbe Leeward group, 
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and lying of! the south west extremity of 
bt Kitts, from which it is separated by a 
channel 2 miles broad It is a beautiful 
spot, little more than a single mountain, 
which rises 2500 feet from the sea, about 
21 miles in circumference, area, 24,640 acres. 
It 18 of volcanic origin, is well watered and 
ill general fertile, producing sugar, which, 
with molasses and rum, forms the sole ex 
poit The principal town is Charleston 
P.»p 12,774 

New For names beginning with this 
adjective not given here, see the articles 
undei the name which follows it 
New Albany, a city of the United States, 
m Indiana, on the Ohio, which supplies abun- 
dant water power Steam boat building is 
carried on, and there are iron foundries, roll- 
ing mills, woollen factories, glass works, &c 
Pop 20,628 

New and Latter House of Israel See 

Jczreelitcs 

New Archangel See Sitla 
Newark^ a city and jKirt of the United 
States, capital of Essex county, New' Jersey, 
miles west of New York city, finely situ 
ated on the w cst side of Passaic River, about 
4 miles from its mouth in Newark Bay It 
IS the largest city iii the state, and is regu 
larly laid out with wide straight streets, 
generally intersecting at right angles Broad 
Street, the principal thoroughfare, is more 
than 120 feet broad, shaded witli elms, and 
divides the city into tw(^ nearly equal parts 
Newark is distinguished as a manufacturing 
town, the goods including furniture, ma- 
climtry and castings, leather, boots and shoes, 
saddlery, oil cloth, hardware, clothing, india 
rubber goods, &c , there art also textile fac 
tones (cotton, woollen), and an extensive 
sewing machine factory There is a consi- 
derable coasting trade and constant steam 
I'oi*^ (onimumcation with New York Pop 
(1000), 240,070 

Newark-upon--Trent,ainunicipal borough 
of England, in Nottinghamshire, on a branch 
of the Ircnt, 1 7 miles north east of Nottmg 
ham The corn-market is one of the laigcst 
m the kingdom Iron - founding, brass 
founding, brewing, and the manufacture of 
boilers and agricultural implements are car 
ned on Newark returned two members to 
paihament until 1885 , it now gives name 
to a i>arl di\ Pop 14,457 
New Bedford, a city and port of the 
United Stated Massachusetts, 55 miles 
south from Boston, on the estuary of the 
Acushnet, which opens into Buzzard’s Bay 
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It has cotton fac tones, iron and copper 
works, oil and candle w'orks, shoe factories, 
&c It was at one time the centre of the 
American whale fishery, but this industry 
has much declined Pop 62,412 

Newbem, a city of North Carolina, U 
States, the port of cntiy for Pamluo dis 
trict, on the estuary of the Ntuse, which 
opems into Pamlico Sound It has a large 
trade in lumber, tobacco, cotton and na\ al 
stores Newbern was founded by Swiss 
settlers in 1710 Pop 9090 

New Brighton, a rising watering place m 
Cheshire, at the north east corner of the 
Wirral Peninsula, 4 m noi th w t st of Birkeii 
head It has excellent bathing, a fine pro 
meuade, and a landing pier Pop 5000 
New Bnghton, a part of Richmond bor- 
ough, New Yolk city, on Staten Island, 
6 miles south west of Manhattan It con 
tains the ‘ Sailor h Snug Harbour ’ for aged 
and disabled seamen of the i)i)rt of New 
York, an institution for destitute children 
of seamen, and many fine residences of 
New York men of business Pop 21,441 
New Britain, the largest of a group of 
islands oecupied by Germany, situated in 
what 18 now called the Bismarck Archipelago, 
lying east of New Guinea in the Paeific 
Ocean I'hese islands are mountainous, con 
tain aeti\e volcanoes, and are inhabited by 
a cannibal Papuan race The soil is said to 
be good and the scenery beautiful It is 
called by the Germans N(n Pommfrn 
New Brunswick, a province of the Do 
mmion of C^anada, on the east coast of North 
Amenta, bounded west by the state of 
Maine, north west by the province of (Que- 
bec, north by Chaleur Bay, east by the 
Gulf of St Lawrence and Northumberland 
Strait, the latter separating it from Prince 
Edward Island, and south by the Bay 
of Fundy and part of Nova Scotia, area, 
27,322 square miles, or about the same as 
the mainland of Scotland Its coast line is 
interrupted only at the point of junction 
with Nova Scotia, where an isthmus of not 
more than 14 miles in breadth connects 
the two terntones, and separates North- 
umberland Strait from the Bay of Fundy 
Across this a ship railway is beingmadc (See 
Ship Ratlnay ) The general surface of the 
country is level, but hilly in the north west 
The principal iivcis are tlie St John, 460 
miles in length, and navigable for vessels of 
100 tons to Fredericton, 90 miles from its 
entrance into the Bay of Fundy, and the 
Miramichi, 225 miles lu length, which falls 
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into the bay of the same name, and is navig 
able for large vessels 26 miles from the gulf 
There are a number of lakes, the largest. 
Grand Lake, being 25 miles long by about 5 
miles broad (Joal is plentiful, and iron ore 
abundant, the foimer is said to extend over 
10,000 square miles, or above one third of 
the whole area Copper, manganese, gyp 
sum, limestone, and fieestonc abound The 
climate, like that of other portions of 
( 'anatla, is subject to extremes of heat and 
cold, but IS, on the whole, healthy After 
agriculture, lumbering and fishing are the 
mam occupations of the inh xbitants, though 
many are engaged in mining and manu 
factunng A v ery large portion of tht soil 
is well adapted for agriculture, but only 
about one tenth of the land suitable foi 
agnciilture his >et been taken u]» Greit 
attention has of late years been paid to the 
impiovement of live stock New Bruns 
wuk IS one of the most amply wooded 
countiies in the world, and tin forests sup 
]>ly three foiuths of the total exports, now 
including wood pulped for pipei Tht fish 
eries uie very \ diiable 1'he mineral ex 
polled ineliule cod, gyiisum, antimony ore, 
co])ptr ore, luangiiiese, plumb igo, and un 
wi ought stone Clwing to its cheap coal and 
jiroxiniity to the markets of the woild. New 
I Jr unswiek is t xpectesi to de\ elop as a manu 
faeturing country, especially now that the 
railway system has been completed thiough 
out the interior of the province The affairs 
of the province are administered by i lieu 
tenant governor (appointed by the governor 
gtiKial in ciiuiK il), aichd I)} an ( xeciitne or 
advisory council consisting of m \cn intm 
hers, and a legi^l itivc asscmldv '»f foity s»x 
represent iti ve s <»f the ptoph 'j hepnivinco 
has ten seats iii the Dominion Senate and 
fourteen in the House of Commons Religion 
18 abundantly provided for, as is education, 
both high and elementary The latter is 
fre t, but not compulsory I’lie province is 
thvided into fifteen counties Discovered 
by Sebastian Cabot (H98), it formed, with 
Nova Scotia, the French colony of Acadia 
(1604-1713), was erected into a separate 
province in 1784, and in 1867 became a pro- 
vince of the Dominion of Canada llie ca 
pital is Fredericton, but the chief commer 
cial centre is St John, which has one of the 
finest harbours on the North Atlantic Pop 
m 18Q1, 321, 26d, in 1901, 331,120 
New Brunswick, aoity of the United States, 
m New Jersey, on the Raritan, which here 
becomes navigable, 29 miles south west of 


New York The Dutch Reformed Clmrcli 
has here Rutger’s College and a theological 
seminary There are manufactures of mdia 
rubber goods, paper-hangings, machmery, 
&c Pop 20,00b 

New'burg, a city of New York state, oc 
cupymg a commanding position on the west 
bank of the Hudson River, 60 milts north of 
New York city It has a large nver tr ide 
especially m coal and timber Here ih the 
theological seminary of the Associatt Re 
formed Church Here also is Hasbroiick 
House, Washington’s head quarters in 1782- 
83 Pop 24,943 

New'bury, a municipal borough m Berk 
shiie, England, 52 miles west of J^ondon, 
on the Kennet, which is made navigable to 
Reading, and joins the Thames There are 
maltings and corn mills, and a considerable 
traffic earned on by the Kennet and Avon 
Canal During the Chvil War two battles 
were fought in the vicinity, both resulting 
in victory for the Royalists Pop 11,002 

New'buryport, a city ind jiort of the 
United States, Massachusetts, about J miles 
above the mouth of the Meiiimae It con 
tains tht University of Modern Tjanguages, 
and has cotton mills, shoe factories, and 
shij) building yards Pop 14,178 

New Caledonia, an island in the Pacific, 
situ ited about 800 miles east of Australia 
It w os discoveied by ( ^ ipt iin (bok in 1774, 
and ai*propriated by the Funt h as a convict 
settlement m 1854 Tlitir tapital is Nou 
ine», neai the south eml of the island, with 
i hue hirbour ’J’he isluid is mountain 
ous, \\(11 wiUud and wooded, and yitlds 
ill sorts of l^olynesian produce I’be climate 
18 hot but healthy 9iifit art nickel mines, 
and ilso mints of cojiper and cobalt, con 
bideiablt (juaiitities of wlmh m laisetl 
and txported, as ilso thioiiu topi i, coffee, 
At With the idjacent Loyalty Islinds 
the aiea is estmiateil it <>724 square miles, 
and the population it (>0,70 J Including 
Bettltrs and minois, officials and troops, and 
convicts and then families, the white ]>t>i>u 
latum numbers abt Hit 1(),0()0 ’Phe nitue 
population, of Melanasiaii race, and taniii 
bals, hive diminished gteatlv since the 
French occupation ’J'lu attempt of the 
French to work the settlement both as a 
free and as a penal colony has not hitherto 
answered w^ell, and the frequent escape of 
convicts to Australia has l^en a source of 
trouble and international dispute 

New'cajtle, the prmcipal shipping port of 
New South Wales after Sydney, situated at 
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the mouth of the Hunter River, about 7^ 
milee north east fioni Sydney, on ground 
rising somewhat steeply from the sea. It 
IS a well laid out, well built, and progressive 
town, and is the see of a bishop of the Angli- 
can Church The prmcipal export is coal 
from the extensive mines of the neighbour- 
hood, which give employment to over 6000 
men Pop 63,741 

Newcastle, 1)ukf of See Cavendish 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, a municipal and 
parliamentary borough of England, Stafford 
shiie, close to the Potteries, and 19 miles 
^ N w of the town of Statfoid CV)il and 
iron woiks are earned on in the neighbour 
hood, giving employment to a large number 
of the inhabitants, most of whom, however, 
find work in the Potteries In the town 
itself a few industiies aro carried on, such 
as brewing, malting, tanning, and paper 
making By canal it is connected with the 
Trent, Mersey, Severn, and '^riiamos It 
returns one member to parliament , it re- 
turned two until 1885 l*op of municipal 
iHuough, in 1901, 19,914, of parharneiitury 
borough, b0,bb7 

Newcastle upon Tyne, a municip d, par 
harnentary, and county bor , river port, and 
(since 1S83) an episcopal city, in the county 
of Northumberland, but forming a county 
in list If It stands on the noith b ink of 
the T}nc, about 9 miles from its mouth, 
and 27b miles by railway frtun London 
Among the public buildings are the Cathe- 
dral of St Nicholas an ancient Gothic 
structuic (restored by Sir G S(ott, 1873- 
7b), the Roman Catholic diurch and ( *athe- 
dral of bt Mary, a modern building in the 
early English style, the town hall, a hand- 
some modern edifice, the Moot Hall, in 
which the assi/es for the county are held, 
the castle, one of the finest specimens of 
castellatecl Norman in I’mgland, recently 
restored, the Central Railway station, an 
imposing building , the public librai y (opened 
1882), and the General Maikct There is 
a senes of fine bridges across the Tyne to 
Gateshead, one of these, the famous High 
Level Bndge of Roliert Stephenson, has an 
extreme length of 1375 feet, the upper part 
being 112 feet above high-water The 
school system, both for elementary and 
secondary pupils, is excellent Among the 
educational mstitutions the chief are the 
College of MeAcme and Surgery, and the 
College of Physical Science, in connection 
with Hurham tlniversity Newcastle, owing 
to the noh mineral products of the neighbour- 
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hood, has attained a first positicm among the 
great centi es of British entei pi ist borne of 
the more important of its industries ue ship 
building, and the manufacture of locomotive 
and marine engines, camion, shot, tools, fire 
bncks, hemp and wiie lopes, cables, am hois, 
sails Situated in the midst of one of the 
largest coal helds in England, it exports 
immense quantities of coal Newcastle is 
one of the Tyne poits (which include also 
Nortli and South Shields) Dining the 
past few years vast improvements have 
been made on the rivei, and ill the w^ay 
between Shields and Newcastle there is 
now a depth of 29 feet at low water (See 
TifUi ) w castle IS situated at the eastern 
tcrmiuition of the wall of Hadrian, and 
Roman antiquities have been lepeatedly 
discovered m it The castle or fortress was 
built by Robert, son of William the ('"on- 
queroi, about 1080, about which time it 
received its picsent name Newcastle was 
a frequent object of attack m the wars be 
tween l<mgland and Scotland It was takt n 
possession of by the Scottish (V)venanting 
army m lb40 and in lb41, and in 1647 
Charles I was delivered hero b^ the Scottish 
army to the paihmicntaiy commissioners 
Newcastle returns two members to the 
House of C^ommons Pop (1901), 214,881 
Newchwang, a city of (9iiua, in M in 
churia, on thi laauho Rivci, about 35 
miles from its mouth It m practically an 
inland city, but was ehoseu as oiio of tlio 
jiorts to be ope ned to foreign commerce by 
the Trc ity of Ticu tsm T he foreign scttle- 
ments an<l the trade, howevci, are ncces 
sanly at Ying t/e, near the river’s mouth 
New College, one of the colleges of Ox- 
ford University, founded iii 1379 by William 
of Wykeharn, bishop of Winchester and lord- 
chancellor of England 
New'comen, Thomas, a locksmith at I )art 
mouth, in Devonshire, towarels the close of 
the 17th century, and one of the inventors 
of the steam engine Newcomen conceived 
the idea of producing a vacuum below the 
piston of a steam engine after it had been 
raised by the expansive force of the steam, 
which he effected by the injection of cold 
water to condense the vapour The merit 
of first applying the steam engine to prac- 
tical purposes is thus due to Newcomen, 
who, m conjunction with Gaptam Savery 
and John C’owley, took out a patent for the 
invention m 1705 See Steam engine 
Newdigate Fnze, a pnze in Oxford Uni- 
versity, annually awarded for an English 
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poem It was founded by Sir Roger Newdi 
gate, Bait (1719-1806), its value being 
twenty one guineas 

Newel, the central space or column round 
which the steps of a circular staircase are 
wound. When there is no central pillar 
the newel is said to be open 

New England, the north east portion of 
the United Stites, comprising the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa 
chusettb, Rhode Island, and f Connecticut 
Originally called North Virginia when 
granted by James 1 to the Plymouth ( ‘om 
pany in 1606, it received the name of New 
England from Captain John Smith, who 
explored and made a map of the coast in 
1614 

New Forest, a large tract in England, m 
the south west of Hampshire, forming one 
of the royal foiests, about ()0 miles in circuit, 
which IS commonly said to have been laid 
waste and turned into a forest by William 
the Oonijueror It contains within its limits 
portions of cultivated laud behmgmg to pri 
vate persons The ])ublic portions are partly 
inclosed, [lartly uninclosed, and [uesent much 
hne sylvan scenery 7’herc are several vil- 
lages within the forest area, Lyndhurst 
being the forest capital Oak and beech are 
the priiK ipal trees It now gives name to 
a pari div of Hants 

Newfoundland, a large island of Bntish 
North America, in the Atlantic Ocean, at 
the mouth of the Oiilf of St Lawrence, and 
nearer to Britain than any other part of 
Ameiica— the distance from the port of St 
John’s to the harliourof \ alentia, m Ireland, 
being only about 1918 miles Area, ex- 
cluding the territory of Labrador on the 
mainland, wluch belongs to this colony, 
40,000 square miles (or nearly 10,000 more 
than Ireland) It is of extremely iriegular 
form, with a coast line, particularly on the 
south east and south, broken up in a remark- 
able manner by broad and deep bays, har- 
bours, coves, inlets, and lagoons. The m 
tenor is much intersected by rivers and lakes, 
exhibits many ban en tracts, and is but thinly 
wooded except on the banks of the rivers, 
nevertheless there is much more land suited 
for settlement than was once supposed, and 
the forests as a whole are valuable The 
largest rivers are Humber River and the 
river Exploits, the largest lakes Grand Pond 
and Indian Lake The minerals comprise 
coal, gypsum, copper, lead, nickel, silver, 
iron, and gold Copper exists m large quan 
titles, and is worked to a greater extent every 


year The winter is long, severe, and damp, 
and the summer is dry, short, and hot, but 
the climate, though severe, is healthful, 
the mortality among the inhabitants being 
lower than in most parts of the Amencan 
continent The pnncipal trees are pine, 
spruce, birch, willow, and mountain ash 
The crops generally are abundant, particu- 
larly f>otatocs Gram crops also thnve well 
111 p irts, wheat having been known to yield 
60 bushels per acre , but both chmate and 
soil aie more favourable to pasturage and 
green crops than to grain Dairy farming la 
being introduced, and agnculture is sure to 
receive more attention in the future In 
the valleys on the western coast are large 
tracts, now almost wholly unoccupied, ca- 
pable of being converted into fairly produc- 
tive grazing and arable land, but waiting 
for the construction of railways The south- 
eastern portion is the most thickly settled 
The wild animals are the canbou or reindeer, 
bear, wolf, hare, beaver, marten, wild cat, 
&c Tht» famous banks of Newfoundland 
around the coasts swarm with almost every 
variety of fish, particulaily cod The cod- 
fishery IS prosecuted from June to Novem 
her, and may be said, with the other fisheries, 
of seal, lobster, hemng, and salmon, to 'orm 
the staple occupation of the inhabitants 
The produce has reached jb2,000,000 m the 
year The exports and imports each amount 
annually to about £1,000,000 Cod hsh is 
far the largest export The trade is chiefly 
with Britain, Canada, and the U States 
'The currency is dollars reckoned at 4« 
The affairs of the colony are administered 
by a governor, appointed by the crown, an 
executive council composed of the governor 
and SIX responsible ministers, a legislative 
council of hfteeii members nominated by 
the governor, and a house of assembly of 
thirty six me mbers, elected by manhood suf 
frage (according to act of 188^)) Religion 
18 chiefly divided between the Roman Oatho 
lie, Anglican, and Wesleyan bodies Jfidu- 
catiou 18 denominational The original At 
lantic cable lands in Heart’s Content Har 
hour Newfoundland was disco veied by 
John Cabot in 14<^7, and the hrst English 
colony was planted in 1621 A struggle for 
supremacy took place between the English 
and the French, but in 1713 Newfoundland 
and its dependencies were/ieclared, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, to belong wholly to Great 
Bntain, the French reserving a right to fish 
and cure on certain parts of the coast Re- 
sponsible government was granted m 1833 
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The colony, as yet, declines to join the 
Canadian ConfeJeiation The only note 
worthy town on the island is St John s, the 
capital Pop 216,615 
Newgate, the celebrated jail of the city 
of London, mentioned as a prison early m 
the 13th century In the 15th century Sir 
Richard Whittington lu his will left funds 
to rebuild It , it was rebuilt a second tune 
after the groat fire of 1666, and a third time 
after the No Pojiery Riots of 1780 It has 
now been demolished 
New Granada See Colomhia 
New Guinea, or P vj n a, a large island m 
Australasia, next to Australia the lugtst 
on the globe, area, 305, MOO squaie miles, 
length about 1 500, breailth from 200 to 400 
miles It IS se[)iiated fiom Australia on 
the south by Torres Stiait, and from the 
Moluccas on the west by Gilolo Passage 
The coasts are for the most part lofty, with 
mountains coming cl<»se to the sea, but m 
the neighbourhood of 'Porres Strait the shore 
presents the appearance of a marshy flat 
covered with dense forests In the interior 
there are still loftier mountains, covered 
with perpetual snow, and volcanoes In the 
south east end Mount Owen Stanley nses to 
the height of 13,205 feet, in the western 
half are peaks estimated at from 16,500 
to 17,600 feet The island is iich m 
tropical products, possesses a copious and 
peculiar flora and fauna (birds of paradise 
being especially numcious and gorgeous), 
and IS suitable for tropical agnculture The 
coast 18 iniismatic m many places, the 
mountainous interior is reported healthier 
On the west coast there are numerous Malay 
settlements, but the bulk of the inhabitants 
are Papuas, a race resembling the negroes 
of Guinea. Some are disposed to be friendly, 
others are fierce and intractable The dis- 
CO very of New Guinea was made by the 
Portuguese early in the 16th century, but 
little was known of it till recently The 
naturalists were the first to make incursions 
into its interior, and among these Mr A R 
Wallace, who visited it in 1853, was the 
pioneer The missionaries came next, and 
mission stations have been formed by Ger- 
mans on the north east coast, and by the 
London Missionary Society at various points 
on the south-east coast Germany and the 
Australian colonies also began to take an 
interest m New^umea, and the latter urged 
the home government to annex the eastern 
part of the island, the western portion hav- 
ing long been recognized as Dutch. At 
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length the delimit ition and dnision of the 
island lx- tween Gi eat Britain, Gorman v and 
Holland was settled in 1885 That part of 
the island lying west of the 141 st meridian 
Id assigned to Holland, and comprises 1 50,7»>5 
square miles , the northern part of the rest 
of the island is assigned to Germany, and 
the southern to Great Britain The German 
tt ri itory, called Kaiser Wilhelm’s Tiaiid, ( on 
tains 68,785 sq miles, the English temtoiy 
86,457 sjpiare miles, estimated pop 1 J >,600 
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The government of the British poition is m 
the hands of an administi ator appointed by 
the crown, assisted by an exc ciitive and a 
legislative council New South Wales, Vic 
tona, and Queensland each contnbute to the 
expense of the government Land cannot 
lie purchased except from the administrator 
The deportation of the natives is forbidden, 
as 18 also the sale to them of firearms, in 
toxicating spirits, or opium The official 
centre is Port Moresby 'J3ie islaiuls of 
Torres Strait, which arc the seat of a \ ilu 
able pearl shell and trepang hshety, and 
which practically command the strait, have 
all been annexed to Queensland A Ger- 
man chartered company whose object is to 
develop the resources of the country has 
stations in German New Guinea, wlierc also 
the sale of firearms, gunpowdet, and spiiits 
IS forbidden The jDutch have done little 
or nothing for their portion of the island 
Estimates of the total population vary be- 
tween 500,000 and 2,600,000 
New Hampehire, one of the United 
States, bounded on the north by C’anada, 
east by Maine, south east by the Atlantic, 
south by Massachusetts, and west by Ver- 
mont, from which it is separated by the 
n\er Connecticut, area, 9305 square miles 
This state has a sea coast of only 18 miles 
For the distance of 20 or 30 miles from the 
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sea the land is almost level, but thereafter 
rises, and m its northern part is traversed 
south west to north east by a continuation 
of the Alleghanies, culminating in Mount 
Washington, 6286 feet high The pnncipal 
cro|)s are wheat, Indian com, oats, and 
barley, buckwheat, hay, hops, tobacco, po 
tatoDS, flax, beans, and pease are also raised 
Apple and pear trees are abundant in the 
cultivated districts, and the hilly and inoiui 
tainous regions are still covered with exten 
Hive fort stfl of pine, oak, beech, birch, sugar 
maple, &c Manufactures art active ly earned 
on, the jirmciiiil being cotton, woollen, and 
worsted goods, lioots and shoes, leather, 
lumbei, iron, machinery, furniture, &c The 
mileage of railways is greater in proportion 
to population and wealth than in any other 
New England state Education is well 
attended to There is but one university, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover New Hamp 
shire was hrst settlt d in 1 62 J at Dover and 
Portsmouth The capital is (Wcord, the 
largest city and the chief manufacturing 
centre is Manchester, and the only port is 
Poitsmouth Pop (1900), 411,688 

New Haven, a seajjort town, United 
States, Connecticut, on a bay of same name 
in Jxmg Island Sound, 72 miles north east 
of New York. There are important mauu 
facturea of carnages, arms, wire, &c, and 
there IS a large foreign tiadc, particulaily 
with the W cst Indies Now H av tn is widely 
known as the seat of Yale College (which 
see) Pop (1900), 108,027 
Newhaven, a seaport of England, in Sus 
sex, 8i miles E of Brighttm, with an mipor 
tant steamboat traffic to France, ( spi cially 
to Dieppe Pop 4955 There is also a Scottish 
Newhaven, a fishing village adjoining Leith 
New Hebndes, a long chain of volcanic 
islands in the Pacific, lying north west of 
Fiji and north east of New Caledonia, and 
embracing an area of about 3000 square 
miles They are extremely fertile, producing 
cocoa nuts, sandal wood, fruits, and all man 
ner of Polynesian produce , but the climate 
18 rather unfavourable to Europeans The 
natives (70,000) are of Melanesian race, and 
now partly Christians The New Hebrides 
have for some time been more or less a source 
of international difficulty between Britain 
and France, and latterly a sort of dual pro- 
tectorate over them has been instituted 
New Holland See Australia. 

New Inn. See Inns of Court 
New Ireland, the name of the largest of 
a group of islands situated east of New 


(luinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Pacific Ocean The inhabitants are cannibal 
Papuans, the islands are volcanic, and the 
soil good Called by the Germans Aew- 
Mceklenhmg 

New Jersey, one of the eastern United 
States, bounded on the north by New York, 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and the Hudson 
Biver, south by Delaware Bay, and west by 
the states of Delaware and Pennsylvania, 
from which it is separated by the Delaware 
lliver, area, 7816 s(piare miles The bays 
of Newark, Ran tan, and Delaware form 
cxtellent harbours The north west part of 
the stat( IS mountainous, being crossed by 
two ranges of the Appalachian chain The 
middle portion of the state is agreeably 
diversified by hills and valleys, the southern 
pait IS level and sandy, and to a great ex- 
tent barren, yielding naturally little else 
tlicUi shrub oaks and yellow pine The other 
portions of the state liave a good soil, and 
pioduce Indian coin and other cereals, buck 
VI heat, potatoes, &c 'J'be fruits ire good, 
especially apples, pears, cherries, plums, and 
peaches I'lie climate is mild, and nowhere 
IS the cold severely felt in winter except in 
the mountainous regions of the north, where 
the finest c ittle are reared, and large quan- 
tities of butter and cheese made New 
Jersey ranks high among the states in 
manufacturing and chemical industries, while 
in some industries, as silk, pottery, and glass, 
it stands fust, although it is only sixteenth 
in populition, and forty sixth in aita It 
IK tich m nittals, especially iron and nnc 
The principal scat of education is the New 
Jersey College, Princeton, one of the prin- 
cipal colleges in the United States There 
IS a stite noirnal school at Tieiitori The 
principal towns are Newark, Jcisey City, 
Pateison, Camden, and Tienton (tire capi 
tal) New Jersc^y was first settled by the 
Dutch fiom New Yoik between 1614 and 
1620 It wjis one of tlie thiiteeii original 
states of the Union Pop 1,883,669 
New Jerusalem Church See tiweden 
horqiam 

New Leon, or Nuevo LEO^, a Mexican 
state, bounded by Cohahuila, Zacatecas, San 
Luis Potosi, and Tamaulipas, area, 23,626 
square miles It is mountainous but fertile, 
and lead, gold, silver, and salt are worked, 
chief town, Monterey Pop 327,937 
New London, a city of tht United States, 
in Connecticut, on the Thames, 3 miles from 
Its entrance into Long Island Sound, 42 
miles E N B of New Haven The seal, cod, 
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and mackerel fisheries employ many of the 
inhabitants New^ iiOiidon is a fashionable 
summer resort Pop 17,548 
Newman, Francis William, younger 
bi other of Cardinal Newman, was bom in 
London 1805, and was educated at Ealing 
ind at Worcester College, Oxford, graduating 
double first ( 1 8 26 ) He was fellow of Balliol 
LSJO 30, when he resigned, having con- 
H( leiitioiis scruples about signing the Thiity- 
nine Articles Ho was appointed classical 
tutor it Bnstol (\)llegc (1834), professor of 
cl issirs at Mincheniter New (^ollege (1840), 
and professor of Latin at LTniversity College, 
London, 1Mb 61, fioiu wlncli time lie gave 
Inmsflf to literature He dud in 1897 
His writings exhibit great scholarship and 
vei^^atility Among them ire 'Idle Soul, its 
Sorrows iiid Aspii itions (IS lb), Pb iscs of 
uth (iS’iO), and 'Hu ism (18 >8) J^ikc his 
brother, t^anlmil Newman, he diverged 
widely from Anglic in ortluuloxy, but m 
pre else ly the opposite direction 
Newman, John ^llNU^ <'\RiUNvr, born 
at London ISOl, lud educ ittil at Etiling 
and Tnnity (^olltge, Oxford, whcic he gri 
ehuted with claHSical houours (LS‘20), ind 
was elected fellow of ( >ru 1 C\)lh go He was 
vice piineipalof St Alban’s Hall (1825 2(») 
under I )i ( if ter wards Archbishop) What el v, 
aii<l was incumbent of St Mary’s, Oxford, 
and t haplain of luttleniore (1828-43) Dur 
ing this last pc nod he took part with Keble 
and Pusev m origin itirig the Oxford move 
merit, was a leader in the propagandi of 
Ili^h ( hureh cloctnnes, and contributed 
largely to the celebrated 'rnicts for the 
Times 'Phe last of these, on the elasticity 
of the d’hirty nine Articles, was consul ed 
by the University authonties, and wis fol 
lowed by Newman’s resignation of his hv 
mgs (1813), and secession to the Church of 
Home (1845) Ordained a priest of that 
church, he was successively head of the 
Oratory of St Philip Neri at Birmingham, 
rector of the Roman Catholic University of 
Dublin (1854-58), and principal of the 
Roman C atholic School at Edgbaston In 
1879 he was created a cardinal He has 
wnttcii some remarkable works sustaining 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, par 
ticularly the Apologia pro Vit4 siiS (1864), 
and the Reply to Mr Gladstone (1875) on 
the Vatican Decrees He died in 1890 
Newmarketi, a* town of England, partly 
m Cambridgeshire and partly m Suffolk, 
13 miles L.N E, of Cambndge , the chief 
seat of the J ockey Club, famed for its race- 
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course, races, and horse training establish < 
meats The chief races are the Two 'J’hou- 
sand, run m April, and the Cesarewitih, 
run in October Pop 6213 
New Mexico, one of the territories of the 
United States, bounded on the north by 
Colorado, east by 'i’exas, south by Texas 
and Mexico, and west by the temtory of 
Arizona, area, 122,580 square miles The 
surf ICC IS generally mount iinotis, being 
traversed from north to south by the Rocky 
Mount 11118 A t f ntral valley extends across 
the whole temtory fi om north to south, with 
an average breadth of 20 miles, travel sed 
by the Rio Grande, and hemmed m either 
by the mam chiin or by ramifications of the 
Rocky Mountains I’o the south of the 
town of Santa Fi they average from 6000 
to 8000 feet high, but m the vicinity c)f the 
town and north of it some snowy peaks rise 
to the height of 10,0<)0 or 12,000 feet The 
higher ranges ate covered in many places 
with pine forests, and the lower with cedats 
and occ isional oaks The climate is gencr 
ally teiiijierate and salubiious The soil is 
often sandy, but an extensive system of 
irngition canals is projected, as it is, about 
half the sin fact consists of good average 
agruultmal land, producing abundant crops 
of Indian corn, wheat, and pulse Fruits 
are abundant, and the vine is largely eulti 
vated (Jonsiderable attention is paid to the 
rearing of < attle There are enormous de 
posits of coal, and iron, lead, zinc, copper, 
silver, and gold are found in important 
quantities New Mexico was ceded to the 
lJnite<l States by Mexico in 1 848 In 1850 
it was erected into a territory of much 
greater area than at present The territory 
of An/ona was cut off from it m 1863, and 
another portion of it transferred to Colorado 
in 1865 Many of tht luhrihitants ire of 
Mexican (►ngin Pop (1900), 193,777 
Newnham College, an English college for 
the higher education of women at Cam 
bridge, fimnded m 1871, and incorporated 
in 1880 Women are not admitted under 
eighteen years of age, and the course of 
study corresponds with that of Cambridge 
University, the female student being ex- 
pected to prepare for a Tripos examination 
There are a certain number of exhibitions 
and scholarships connected with the college, 
which IS quite on the same lines m Girton 
New Orleans, a city and port of the 
United States, Louisiana, chiefly on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, 100 miles above 
Its mouth The alluvial flat on which it 
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stands is a mere swamp, and the town is 
only saved from the inundations of the nver 
by a strong levee or embankment, built along 
the city front, and 200 miles a^ve and 50 
miles ^low, extending also around the city 
in the rear U'he nucleus of the town is built 
around a bend of the river, from which it 
derives its popular sobrujiiet ‘the (‘rescent 
City * The htref ts in this i)ortion are mostly 


narrow, but many of those m the suburbs 
are spacious and handsome, and lined with 
shade trees The pubhc buildings are nei 
ther numerous nor remarkable, and the 
manufactures are inconsiderable New Or 
leans is simply the outlet for the produce of 
the countries drained by the Mississippi— 
sugar, molasses, rice, tobacco, Indian corn 
wheat, oats, flour, and <ibo\c all, cotfon 



Ships of the largest sue can now reach the 
city docks The yellow fe ver has often caused 
great mortality during the summer months, 
but these epidemics have been greatly miti- 
gated by the adoption of sanitary measures 
and drainage on a grand scale New Or- 
leans was founded by the French in 1717, 
and hnally passed with Louisiana to the 
Union in 1803 Pop (1900), 287,104 
New Flatomsts, a philosophical sect, so 
called because they founded their specula- 
tions on those of Plato, also called the 
AlexandvMn PlatometSf because their chief 
seat was at first in Alexandna. Then doo- 
r,nnes (Neoplatonism) had a tendency to 
unite Platonic ideas with Oriental mysti- 
cism, and borrowed elements from various 


schools Amrnonins Siccas c»f Alexandna 
was the founder of the school, and among 
his pupils were Longinus, Plotinus, and 
()ngen, Plotinus (born A D 205, died 270) 
being the chief and the one who contnbuted 
chiefly to settle the doctrines of New Pla 
tonism Philosophy, according to him, 
should know the One which is the cause 
and essence of all things, the original or 
primitive light from which everything ema- 
nates, not by thought and reflection, but in 
a perfect manner by intuition, which pre 
cedes thought Intelligence, the product 
and image of the One, f)enetrAe8 all things, 
and the soul proceeds from it, as the form* 
ing thought, the soul again seeks the One, 
the Good, the original cause of the umverse 
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The whole spintual world is to be considered 
as one spiritual being The sensible world 
IS but the image of the intelhgible world, 
time 18 an image of eternity, and emanates 
from it Evil is either only apparent or 
necessary, but if necessary, it ceases to be 
evil The god of Plotinus is a mystical 
Trinity, consisting of three Hypostases or 
Substances Among the pupils of Plotinus 
Porphyry and lamblichus were the most 
distinguished Athens latterly became tlie 
seat of New Platomsm, among the later 
New Platoiiists being Proclus of Constant! 
nople 

New Plym'outh, a town of New Zealand, 
in the North Island, capital of the province 
of Taranaki, beautifully situated on the 
west coast, 120 miles from Auckland Pop 
4407 

Newport, a municipal boiough of Eng 
land, in the Isle of Wight, on the Medina, 
which 18 na\ igable for small craft About 
a mile from the town aie the rums of Cans 
brooke Castle Newiiort sent two members 
to pai Lament from the reign of Elizabeth 
till 1867, and one member from 1867 till 
1885 Pop 10,216 

Newport, a seaport, municipal, pari , and 
county borough of England, in Monmouth- 
shire, on the riv( r IFsk, 12 miles north east 
of Oaiditf by i iil The docks are spacious, 
and capable of admitting vessels of any 
dimensions and burden at all states of the 
tides The great trade of the place is the 
export of manufactured iron Ship building 
IS carried on to some extent 'Hiere aio 
also iron foundries, sail lofts, anchor and 
( ham cable works, &c Newport unites with 
Monmouth and Usk in sending a member 
to parliament Pop (1901), 61,474 

Newport, a flourishing city of the United 
States, in Kentucky, on the nver Ohio, 
opposite (Cincinnati, of which it is prac- 
tically a residential suburb Its chief manu 
factures are in iron and steel Pop 28,301 

Newport, a seaport of the United States, 
one of the capitals of Khode Island, finely 
situated on its south-west shore, at the 
main entrance of Narragansett Bay, 26 miles 
south by east of Providence, a most fashion- 
able w atenng place For over 240 years it 
has been the annual meeting place of the 
Society of Fnends Pop 22,034 

Newport News, a nsmg Amencan sea- 
port in War\^^ck county, Virginia, near the 
extremity of the peninsula form^ by the 
York and James Bivers Newport News 
exports cotton, lumber, wheat and flour, 
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tobacco, &c , and is expected to become a 
great inantime city Pop 19,636 
New Providence See Bahama Idamis 
New Bed Sandstone, the lowest group 
of secondary rocks, lying between the Per- 
mian below and the Lias above See Geology 
New Boss, a river port of Ireland, on the 
Barrow, 2 miles below its juncture with the 
Nore, situated partly in Kilkenny but prin 
cipally in Wexford county, 84 miles s s w 
of Dublin There is an iron bridge over 
the nver movable by a swivel jiillar in the 
centre New Boss returned one nicinbei 
to parliament till 1885 Pop 5817 
Newry, a parliameutaiy borough of Ire 
land, partly in co Down, partly in Armagh, 
finely situated on the Newry, 5 miles from 
where it enters Carlingford Bay, 32 miles 
8 s w of Belfast It is a handsome well built 
town, and has flour-mills and large spinning 
mills Newry exports large quantities of 
cattle and agncultural produce to Liverpool 
and Glasgow Vessels di awing 15 feet of 
water can reach the Albert Basin by a canal, 
and there 18 canal communication with Lough 
Neagh Newry returns a member to par 
Lament Pop (1901), 12,587 
New Shetland, a group of islands almost 
destitute of vegetation, in the Antiictic 
Ocean, about 600 miles h l of Cape Horn 
They were discovered m 1810, and are 
sometimes frequented by whalers 
New Siberia, a group of uninhabited 
islands m the Arctic Ocean, off the north 
coast of Siberia , area estimated at 20,000 
square miles The islands produce neither 
bush nor tree, but the soil contains much 
fossil wealth in the shape of the bones and 
teeth of the mammoth, rhinoceros, &c 
New South Wales, a colony of Great 
Bntain, which at one time comprised the 
eastern half of Australia, but is now bounded 
by (Queensland on the N , Victoria on the 
8 , the Pacific Ocean on the E , and South 
Australia on the w , area, 310,700 square 
miles A mouritam range (the Gieat Di 
vidmg Cham) extends from north to south 
nearly parallel to the coast, at the distance 
of from 30 to 50 miles inland The high- 
est summits are Mount Kosciusko (7328 
feet). Mount Clarke, and Mount Townshend 
in the south east, the first being the highest 
mountain in the colony and m Austtalia. 
The coast line presents in general bold per- 
pendicular cliffs of sandstone in horizontal 
strata Among the indentations of the coast 
may be mentioned Port Stephens, Port Hun- 
ter, Broken Bay, Port J ockson, Botany Bay, 
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JerviB Bay, Sussex Haven, and Twofold 
Bay The most important rivers are on the 
west side of the great watershed, the chief 
being the Murray, the Murrumbidgee, the 
Lachlan, and the Darling, the Murray re 
oeiving the waters of the others and carry 
mg them to the sea through S Australia 
Tlie Murray partly belongs also to Victoria, 
as it forma the boundaiy between New 
South Wales and that colony, and the 
Darling is thus the chief river of N S 
Wales On the east side of the watershed 
are no large rivers, the chief being the 
Huntci (300 mills) and the Hawkeshury 
(330 Hides) The volume of the rivers de 
pends grt atly on the season, and their utility 
^ir iiiUnd navigation is mucii unpaired by 
their shallowniBH As a general rule the 
prevailing rock on the cast side of the 
mount iins is sandstone, and on the west 
granite Much of the sandstone belongs 
to th( Cirboriifcrous system, iiid is accoin 
pained with wmkable scams of cxcclknt 
coal 'Fhc coal fields extend over an area 
of 10,000,000 acres, with an output of some 
4,000,000 tons Copper ore of the richest 
quality has been found in great abundance, 
but 18 not yet extensively worked Tin 
exists in large (|uantitios, and iron is very 
generally distributed But the chief mm 
eral product of the colony has been gold, 
the total value of which hitherto obtained 
IS estimated at 447,500,000 Much silver 
and leid are now obtained As the area 
of the colony extinds over eleven degrees 
of latitude, and as it contains a good dial 
of elevated ground, nearly every variety of 
climate is to be found The interior plains 
are very dry, while the coast districts have 
abundant rams The winters are mild, and 
though the hot winds of the warm season 
are annoying, they are not unhealthy, 
while stoims and electrical disturbances 
are comparatively rare The scarcity of 
water renders much of the surface far 
better adapted for pasturage than for agri- 
cultuial purposes, though where the neces- 
sary moisture is present heavy crops are 
obtained The agricultural laud is chiefly 
under wheat and maize, oats and barley, 
and there is also a considerable area under 
sugar, vines, fruit trees, &g Fruits and 
vegetables in great variety are grown But 
the rearing of sheep and cattle are the 
chief employments of the people, and wool 
18 the most important article of export 
The total exports now amount annually 
to about 429,000,000 m value, about 


£12,000,000 being wooL Other exports 
include gold coin, hides and skins, coal, 
preserved and frozen meat, tallow, leather, 
copper The iinpoits are wearing apparel, 
iron goods and hardware, wine, spirits, and 
beer, sugar and tea, &c The manufactur 
ing industries of the colony are naturally 
not of much importance as yet, but they 
are increasing, and the industrial works 
embrace tanneries, woollen factories, soap 
and candle works, breweries, steam saw 
mills, shipyards, foundries, machine works, 
clothing factories, &c There are about 
3000 miles of railway open, besides what 
IS in course of construction, the telegraphic 
wins extend over 13,700 miles The con 
stitution of New South Wales vests the 
legislative power in a parliament of two 
houses, the Lcgislativi Council namely, 
and the Legislative Assembly The former 
consists of not fewer thvn 21 (at piesent 
of 75) members nominited by the irown 
for lift , ind the latter of 125 membtrs 
chosen tnennially by 12') constituencies on 
a basis of manhood suflragc The governor, 
nominati d by the crown, has a cabinet of 
ten ministirs The colony sends six repre- 
sentatives to the federal senate and twenty 
SIX to the federal house of representatives 
The revenue for 1900 was £9,973,736, 
the expenditure £9,811,402, public debt 
£65,333,000 Sydney is the capital, other 
towns are Newcastle, Bathurst, Goulburn, 
Paramatta, and Maitland Among the 
religious sects the Church of England, 
Romm Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, 
and Iktsby ten ms hold the chief place 
Briniiry education is compulsory The 
educational system corapnses lower and 
higher public schools, evimng schools &c , 
at the top being the University of Sydney 
With it are iffiliated three theological 
colleges, for Church of England, Presby 
terian, and Roman Catholic students respec 
tively The colony has taken measures 
for its own defence, and has a force, paitly 
paid partly volunteer, numbering more 
than 9000, and including infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, naval brigade, &o — 
New South Wales was discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook in 1770, and founded as a penal 
settlement (at Botany Bay) m 1788 One 
of its early governors was the notorious 
Captain Bligh, who was deposed by the 
colonists in 1808 The nflist important 
events in its history since convict immi- 
gration ceased in 1840 are the ehtab 
lishment of representative institutions in 

m 
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1843 , the erection of Victoria into a sepa- 
rate colony in 1860 , the important discovery 
in May, 1851, of extensive auriferous tracts, 
with the consequent increase in population 
and prospenty The first railway, from Syd 
ney to Paramatta, was opened in 1856 An 
international Exhibition was held at Syd 
ney in 1879 The Intercolonial Conference 
held at Sydney in 1 883 was the first practical 
step towards the federation of the colonies, 
\\ hich was finally effected by the Austnlian 
( ’oirimonw t Jth Act passed throin^h the iin 
}K ri il p irli miuit in 1900 (Set A miralia ) 
in 1884 85 the colony took part with the 
mother country in the Soudan war, as it 
did also in the South African war of 1899- 
1902 It has generally favoured a free 
ti ide polic} It celebrited its centenary 
in Januarj, 1888 Pop in 1881, 751,468, 
in 1891, 1 137,234. in 1901, 1,359,813 
Newspapers Although something like 
an official newspaper or government gazette 
existed in ancient Pome, and Venice in the 
middle of the 16th tuitury had also ofhdil 
news sheets, the first regular newspaper 
was published at Frankfort m lei*; In 
England no genuine newsjmjier of tin 1 6tli 
century has been pi reserved, and it is not 
till 1622 that we find The Weekly News 
from Italy, (lerman^, &( , which may be 
regal dtd as the first Hjxjcimen of the regu 
lar newspaptr that appeared m England 
Othei joniiuls followMl and one of th^sc, 
publisfietl in Xoveinher, 16 tl, under the 
title (►f Diurnal Occuirences, or the Heads 
of Several Proceedings in both Houses of 
Parliament, is noticeahh as the first which 
funiislied a report of the proceedings in par 
liiiiient 'I’he oldest existing newspaper in 
I ngland is the government paper the Lon 
don Cazttte, the first number of which was 
issued on tin 7th of No\ ember, 1665, at 
Dxfoid, whither the court had retired m 
conse(pience of the jilague then raging m 
l^ondon It has since been uninterruptedly 
published twice % week for more than two 
ctntunes I'he first London daily paper 
was published in 1709 under the name of 
the Daily CWrant Among the journals of 
the 18th cc iituiy may lx. noticed more espe 
cially the Public Advertiser, which first 
appeared in 1726, and became afterwards so 
celebrated by the publication in it of the 
mmous Letters of Junius The Morning 
Chronicle appeajed in 1769, and the Morn- 
ing Post in 1772 The latter is still flour 
i^in^tbe former lasted over ninety years 
Times was first commenced on 18th 
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January, 1785, under the name of the Lon- 
don Daily Universal liegister, which was 
afterwards superseded by that of the Times 
on Ist January, 1788 From the establish 
ment of the Times scarcely any attempt to 
start a daily paper m London for a long time 
succeeded, with the exception of the oi inng 
Advertiser (1794) The leading daily moi n 
mg papers at present are the Daily Eews 
(1846), Daily Telegraph (1856), and the 
Standard (1857) The Daily 'JVlegiajih 
and the Standard hace enormous circula 
tions The Globe, dating from 1803, is the 
oldest evening ntwspajier now existing, 
others are the Evening Standard, St J amts s 
Gazette, Evening News, Pall Mall Gazette, 
Echo, Star, Westminster Ga/t tte The Ob 
server, Spectator, Saturday lit view, &c , are 
among the weekly iiewsjiapeis, but as le 
gards circulation Lloyd a Weekly News and 
the Weekly Dispatch an it the top Tlie 
Athtnaum and Academy are purely litei 
cuy, pictorial merits are the distinguishing 
features of the IlluHtrated London News, 
the Crraphic (the latter now issues a Daily 
(.rraphit ), the Sketch, and Black and White 
The so called ‘society’ jiapers are icpre 
sented by the World and ‘JVuth 

One of the eaihcst English local jiapcrs 
was the Norwich Postman, published in 
1706 at the charge of a fienny, but ‘a hilf 
penny not refused, and followed by the 
Noiwuh Ccmiant m 1714, and the Weckl} 
Mercury, or Protestant’s Packet (also at 
Norwich, and still m existence), in 1720 
The Worcester Postman appeared in 1708, 
the Newcastle Courant m 1 711 , the Kentish 
Post (now the Kentish Gazette) in 1717, 
and the Leeds Mercury in 1718 The first 
newspaper printed in Scotland was the Mer- 
cunus Politic us, issued m 1653 The Mer 
curms f ’aledonius had a three months’ exis 
tcnce m 1601, the Edinburgh Gazette ap 
pearecl in 1699, the Gourant m 1705, the 
(’aledonian Mercury in 1720, md the exist 
ing Scotsman in 181 7 ’I’he fiist paper pub 
lished m Glasgow was the Glasgow Couiant, 
in 1716, followed by the Glasgow Journal 
in 1729, the existing Glasgow Herald d itc s 
from 1782 The first newspaper actu illy 
published in Ireland was the Dubhn News 
Letter, in 1685, followed by the Dublin 
Intelligencer in 1690 The Belfast News- 
Letter and Saunders’ News-Letter, both of 
which still exist, appeared, the former in 
1737, the latter in 1754 The Freeman’s 
Journal commenced in 1763 
The mcrease of rapid oommunicatum gene- 
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rally, the development of telegraphic com- 
munication, and the system of telegraphic 
news agencies, established hist by Julius 
Beuter m 1849, the vast improvement m 
printing, the rejieal of the stamp duty (on 
ginally imposed in 1712) in 1855, and of the 
paper-duty in 1861, and the enormous giovvth 
of advertisements, have given a great im 
petus to this branch of literature Penny 
weekly and penny daily papers are now ex 
ceeding numerous, oven halfpenny news- 
papers are not uncommon Special indiis 
tries and jirofessions are now represented by 
organs of their own, and the number of spe 
cial illustrated domestic and literary papers 
IS enormous provincial press has bad 

an extraordinary development since the 
middle of the century, and many of the or 
gans in the large towns are conspicuous for 
enterprise and influenie There are it pre 
sent over twenty daily newspapers published 
m liondou In 1846 the total numlier of 
newspapers was only 549, of which fourteen 
were d iilies Since th it period the number 
has fully quadrupled itself, and stands at 
more than 2300 There are now altogether 
some 500 daily and other newspapers in the 
metropolis, about 1400 in the provinces, 80 
in Wales, abo» t 200 in Scotland, about 180 
in Ireland, and 20 m the Isle of Man and 
the C Iiannel Islands These publications are 
distnbuted over a vast ai ea of interests, such 
as politics, trade, commerce, the church, 
science, art, and literature 

The Boston News Letter, started in 1704, 
was the hrst regularly established Amencan 
newspaper By the commencement of the 
revolutionary war in 1775 the number of 
newspapers published in the New England 
States amounted to thirteen In 1 889 there 
were published in the United States and 
Canada about 2000 daily and 11,500 semi- 
weekly and weekly newspapers Since 1840 
New York has been the acknowledged 
metropolis of the newspaper and periodical 
press of America. The most widely circii 
lated are the New York Herald, the Tn 
bune, and the New York Times The first 
mentioned was begun in 1835 by Mr James 
Gordon Bennett, a native of Scotland, and 
the enterpnse shown in its man^ment has 
never been exceeded in the history of the 
newspaper press In 1841 the Tnbune was 
begun by Mr Horace Greeley, under whose 
management it acquired a high reputation 
The New York Times was estabbshed in 
1 850 In Australia and New Zealand there 
are about 800 newspapers, and the leading 


papers, in size, appearance, and contents, 
compare favourably with the best British 
papers The first paper published was the 
Sydney Gazette (1803-43) In the Cape 
Colony the pi ess is of the same vigorous 
and important character, while in India, 
besides the great exponents of English news 
published in the capital, there are all over 
the vast empire important local papers for 
English speaking readers The fost news 
paper m the English language appeared in 
Bengal in 1780 There are upwards of 300 
newspapers published in the vanous ver 
nacular languages, the latter being under 
a certain measure of restraint (Vernacular 
Press Act, 1878) 

The first newspaper established in France 
was the Gazette de France, published under 
the patronage of Kichelieu in 1631, by 
Theophraste Benaudot, a physician It 
continued to appear till 24th August, 1848, 
when it was suspended, but it was resumed 
and has continued to exist under various 
names An immense impetus was given to 
the French newspaper press by the revolu- 
tion, but of all the newspapers commenced 
at this eventful period the only ones which 
have survived to the present day aie the 
Journal des Ddbats and the Moniteur At 
present the daily press of Pans represents 
all shades of political opinion, and some of 
the papers have phenomenal circulations, 
but as regards the amount and value of the 
matter they contain they are generally far 
behind those of the English speaking coun- 
tries In Germany (as already mentioned) 
the hret regular newspaper was commenced 
at Frankfort in 1615, under the title of the 
Frankfurter Oberpostamtszeitung By the 
end of the 17th century all the principal 
towns of Germany had their newspapers, 
but previous to the French revolution their 
circulation was inconsiderable The hr>t 
number of the Allgememe Zeitung was pub 
lished 111 1798, and it soon rose to the highest 
position in the ranks of German journdism, 
a place which it still maintains ( )thei lead 
mg German dailies are the Kolnische Zci 
tung (Cologne Gazette) and tlie National 
Zeitung The Illustrirte Zeitung is an 
illustrated weekly, similar to the Ijondon 
News and Graphic In Austria the num- 
ber of newspapers is comparatively small 
Some of the newspajiers of Belgium and 
Holland are conducted wijh great abibty 
The press of Italy, of Spam, of Sweden and 
Norway, and of Benmarli, is, in each in- 
stance, comparatively of less importance. 
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The Journal de St Petersbourg, in French, 
has a considerable circulation outside of 
Kussia. Turkey and Greece are now m 
possession of numerous journals 
New Style See Calervdar 
Newt, or Eft, the popular name applied 
to vanous genera of amphibians included m 
the order Urodela (Hailed*) of that class 
Water newts, or ‘ water salamanders ’ as 



t reat Watur newt {Tnton a 
they are sometiines termed, possess a com 
pressed tail, adapted for swimming These 
forms are oviparous, and though aquatic m 
then habits they are yet stiict nr breathers 
I'he larval gills are cast oif on maturity 
being reached, or about the third month 
of existence The larval tail is retained 
throughout life The male animals are dis 
tinguishc<l by the possession of a crest or 
fleshy ndge borne on the back The food 
consists chiefly of aciuatic in8e< ts, larvae, &c 
U’he Triton or great water newt, 

IS aliout 6 inches in length, the Triton 
ar/uaticus averages about 3 inches, and both 
are common in fresh-water pools and iKinds 
in Biitaiii The land newts are included 
under the genus Safamandra 'J'he tail is 
of rounded or cyhndncal form, and is there 
fore not adapted for swimming The land 
nf wts possess cutaneous glands which secrete 
a fluid of watery nature, and the popular 
superstition that if put on a fire these crea 
tures w t-re able to extinguish the flames may 
have taken origin from the abundant secre- 
tion of these glands Salainandra maculosa 
of Southern Europe is a familiar species, as 
also IS the *S' alplna found inhabiting moun- 
tainous situations These forms possess the 
power of reproducing lost or mutilated toes 
or even limbs The newt, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, 18 quite harmless 
New Testament See Bible 
Newton, a city of the Umted States, in 
Middlesex county, Massachusetts, on the 
Charles River, 8 miles w of Boston, a fav 
ounte residence^f Boston merchants It is 
the seat of the Newton Theological Institu 
tion (Baptist) Pop 33,587 
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Newton, Sir Isaac, the most distmgmshed 
mathematician of modem times, was bom at 
Woolsthorpe, Lmcolnshire, December 25, 
1642, being tbe son of Isaac Newton, faraier 
and proprietor of the manor of Woolsthorpe 
He was sent at an early age to the village 
school, and in his twelfth year to the town 
of Grantham, where he remained till he 
was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
m 1660 In 1663-64 he discovered the for- 
mula known as Newton’s Binomial Theorem 
(see Binomial) f and before 1665 he had es- 
tablished hiB doctrine of fluxions Some 
years later Leibnitz also discovered this 
invaluable method, and presented it to the 
world in a different form — that of the dif- 
ferential calculus About this time (1665), 
being obliged to quit Cambridge on account 
of the plvgue, he retired to Woolsthorpe, 
where the idea of universal gravitation is 
said to have first presented itself to him, 
from observing the fall of an apple in his 
garden In 1 666 he returned to Cambridge, 
was chosen fellow of his college (Trinity 
College) in 1667, and the next year was 
admitted AM By this time his attention 
had been drawn to the phenomena of the 
lefraction of light through prisms, and to 
the improvement of telescopes His experi- 
ments led him to conclude that light is not 
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a simple and homogeneous substance, but 
that it IS composed of a number of rays of 
unequal refrangibility, and possessing dif- 
ferent colours In 1669, being appointed 
professor of mathematics at Cambndge, and 
prepanng to lecture on optics, be endeavoured 
to mature his first results, and ocmipoeed a 
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treatise on the subject In 1672 Newton 
was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, to 
which he communicated a description of a 
new arrangement for reflectmg telescopes, 
which rendered them more convenient by 
diminishing their length without weakening 
their magnifying powers, and soon after, 
the first part of his labours on the analysis 
of light I’his led him into controversies 
with Hooke, Huygens, and several eminent 
foreigners, N^ewton maintaining the corpus 
cular theory, now generally given up in 
favour of the undulatory theory In 1675 
he addressed another paper to the Royal 
Society, completing the account of his re 
suits and of his views on the nature of light 
This treatise, united with his first papei on 
the analysis of light, afterwards served as the 
base of the great work, Treatise on Optics 
(1704) He had before this deduced from 
the laws of Kepler the important law that 
gravity decreased with the square of the 
distance, a law to which Sir Ohiistopher 
Wren, Halley, and Hooke had all been led 
by indejicndtnt study No demonstration 
of it, however, had been givtn, and no proof 
obtained that the same power which made 
the apple to fall, was that which retained 
the moon and the other planets in their 
orbits Adopting the ordinary measure of 
tlie earth’s ladius, Newton had been led to 
the conclusion that the force which kept the 
moon in her oibit, if the same as gravity, 
was one sixtli greater than that which is 
a( tually obsti ved, a result which perplexed 
him, and prevented him fioin commiim 
eating to his friends the great speculation 
in which he was engaged In June, 1682, 
however, he had heard of Picards more 
accurate measure of the earth’s diimeter, 
and repeating with this measure his foimer 
calculations, he found, to his extreme de 
light, that the force of giavity, by which 
bodies fall at the earth’s surface, 4000 miles 
from the earth s centre, when diminished as 
the square of 240,000 miles, the moon’s 
distance, was almost exactly eiinal to tli it 
which kept the moou in her orbit Hence 
it followed that the same power retained all 
the othei satellites round their primaries 
and all the primaries round the sun Two 
years were sjient in penetrating the conse- 
quences of this discovery, and in prepanug 
ms immortal work Philosophise Naturahs 
Prmcipia Mathematica, commonly called 
‘Newton’s Pnncipia,’ which was printed 
in 1687 at the expense of Dr Halley In 
1687 Newton was one of the delegates sent 


by the University of Cambridge to main- 
tain its nghts before the High Commission 
Court when they were attacked by James 
II , and m 1 688 he was elected by the 
university to the Convention Parliament 
In 1696 he was appointed warden of the 
mint, and in 1699 master In 1701 he wits 
again returned to pailiament by his uni 
versity, in 1703 he was chosen president of 
the Royal Society, and in 1705 w as knighted 
by (^ueen Anne In his later yeara he took 
great interest in chemistry, and in the clii 
cidation of the sacred Senptures His health 
was good until his eightieth year, when he 
suffered from a calculous disorder, which 
occasioned his death, March 20 , 1727 He 
was interred in Westminster Abbey I he 
most important of Newton’s philosophical 
works art bis Print ipia, his Aiithmetiei 
Um vers lbs, his (jicometna Analytiea, his 
Treatise on Optics, published in 1705, and 
his Lectioncs Optica, published after his 
death His literary and theological works 
arc his Chronology, Lis Observations on the 
Prophecies of Holy Wiit, vi/ Daniel and 
the Apocalypse, and his Historical Account 
of two Notable C’<:>rruptions of Scripture 
Newton, John, English divine, bom m 
liondon 1725, died there 1807 When eleven 
yeaiB old he was taken to sea by his father, 
then master of a ship in the Meditciraiiean 
trade His subsequent life was of a rathei 
irregulai description until his thirtieth y ear, 
when he itsolvcd to (pi ilify himself for holy 
orders He was ordained to the curacy of 
Olney, in Buckinghamshire, in 1764 Dur 
ing Lib incumbency at Olney he became 
ac(|u wilted with the poet (’owper, who con- 
tiibutcd sixty eight hymns to the collection 
published by Newton in 1776, and knowm 
as the Olney Hymns Tii 177^ Newton was 
jiifcscnted to the living of the united panshes 
of St IMaiy \\ oolnoth and St M iiy W ool 
church Haw, London, and held it till bis 
death His best known works aic bis Auto 
biography (1764), a Review of I cclesi istie il 
History (1770), and the Olney Hymns 
Newton Abbot, a maiket town of J<mg 
land, in Devonshire, at the head of the Teign 
estuary, 16 miles south of Lxeter It an- 
nually sends off about 6000 tons of fine 
potter’s clay to Staffordshire, and brewing, 
tanning, and other industries are carried on, 
with a large general trade It has a fine 
parish chuich in the perpi'iidicular style, 
and an extensive nunnery Pop 8525 
Newton-in-Makcrfield, or Newton le- 
WiLLows, a town of England, in Lanca- 
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shire, 16 miles east by north of Liverpool 
Here are paper woiks, glass woiks, an uou 
foundry, and a sugar refanery, besides an 
establishment for the manufacture of trucks 
for the London and North Western Hailw ix 
Pop 12,861 

Newton’s Laws of Motion See Dyna 
mics 

Newton-Stewart, a town of Scotland in 
the county of Wigtown, on the Cree, with an 
Important educational institution Pop 2598 
Newtown, a parliamentary borough and 
maiket town, North Wales, county Mont 
gomery, on the Sevein It has an ancient 
church (now in ruins) in the early English 
style It is the chief seat of the Welsh duii 
iiel manufacture, which, however, is now 
falling oflf considerably, ‘uid being supei 
seded by the manufacture of tweeds, shawls, 
&c Newtown is one of the Montgomery 
district of parliamentary boroughs Poj) 
6610 

Newtown, a town of New South Wales, 
forming a suburb of Sydney, but under dis 
tinet municipal goxeiinnent since 1802 
With Sydney men hants it is much m favoui 
as a j)lace of residence Pop 22,023 
Newtownarda, a town, Irelarnl, county 
Down, at the north extremity of Lough 
Straiigfoid, 9 miles east of Belfast It con 
Bists chiefly of a handsome 8<]uare, and sev 
eral streets leading into it The principal 
industry is flax spinning Pop 9110 
New Westminster, a city of British Co 
lumbia, on the b raser River, about 1 "> miles 
from its mouth, and near the western ter- 
minus of the C’anadian Pacific Railway, and 
also connected by a short line with the U S 
railw ly system It is the head quarters of 
the foreign and river trafhc of the province 
Its chief industry is salmon canning Pop 
6500 

New Year’s Day, the first day of the year, 
from the earliest times observed with reli 
gious ceremonies or festive rejoicing New 
Years Day, being the eighth day after 
Christmas, is the festival of Chnst’s circum 
cision The day is a holiday, celebrated 
with religious service all over the European 
continent, though not generally in Bntain 
nor in the United States 
New York, Hhe Empire State,’ one of 
the thirteen ongmal United States of North 
America, having^ Canada on the north and 
north-west, fromVhich it is almost entirely 
separated by the St Lawrence, Lake On- 
tario, the Niagara nver, and Lake Ene, 
south, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and tiie 
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Atlantic, and east, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Vermont Long Island be 
longs to the state, whose seabo'wd othci wise 
18 very small Total aiea, 4<\170 sipiare 
miles The surface in the south eist is tia 
versed by several mountain i iiiges fimo 
New Jeisey, one of which, crossing the 
Hudson, presents a bold and lofty fiont on 
both banks, and forms magmheent scenery 
The Catskill Mountains ha\e the greatest 
average height, and m Round ’Pop attain 
3800 feet , but the culminating point is 
Mount Marev, which belongs to the Adiron 
dack gioup, and has a height of 5107 fett 
In the west the large tiact extending be 
tween Lake Ontario on the north and Penn 
sylvaina on the south is generally le\ el I’he 
pnncipal nvers aie the Hudson, Delaware, 
Suscpiehanna, Mohawk, Oswego, Genesee, 
Niagara, Alleghany, and St Lawrence ’I'he 
falls of Niagara partly belong to the state 
Besides the frontier lakes Ontario and Liie, 
there are many lakes of very considerable 
Hi/e, such as Lakes Champluii, Gcoige, 
Oneida, Cayugi, Seneca, &c The climate 
IB somewhat vanable, but wuth some local 
exceptions vuy healthy The greiter part 
of the soil IS aiable, and New York occu 
pus a foremost place in agriculture The 
iaigest crops are oats, Indian com, wheat, 
bailey, and, to a greater extent than any 
other state, potatoes Much attention is 
paid to the real mg of stock, both foi feed- 
ing and for dairy purposes, more milk being 
pioduced than in all other states of the 
Union combined, and moie butter and 
cheese than m any other state The for- 
est trees present a great variety, but the 
forest area, which used to include nearly 
half the state, has been much reduced of 
late years The most impoitant miueial is 
iron Lead ore is also found, and a vast 
amount of salt is made from the salt spi mgs 
Granite, marbles, sandstones, hmestoiics, 
clay, sand, and all building materials are 
abundant The mineral springs of Saratoga 
are the most celebrated m America The 
manufactures include from a fifth to a 
fourth of all the manufactures of the United 
States The foreign and internal trade are 
of great importance The latter is carried 
on chiefly by canals and railroads in con- 
junction with the Hudson Of the canals 
the must important is the Ene Canal, 
which connects Lake Ene with the Hud- 
son (See Erie Canal ) The length of rail- 
ways IS over 9000 miles Among religious 
denominations the Protestant Episcopahans^ 
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Roman Catholics, Episcopal Methodists, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians are the most 
important For the higher branches of 
education ample provision has been made, 
there being some thirty universities and col 
leges, and primary education is free The 
state returns thirty four members to the 
National House of liepresentatives, and has 
thirty SIX votes for president Albany is 
tlic capital, though it is far below New 
York, Buffalo, K<>( hester, and Syracuse in 
population Tlie territory of New York 
was partially explored in 1609 by Henry 
Hudson, an English navigator in the ser* 
VICO of the Dutch East India Company, 
and soon after was colonized by the Dutch, 
who were expelled by the English m 1674 
Dniing the war with the French the country 
was laid almost desolate by the ravages of 
war and the iiieursions of Indians In the 
revolutionary war many important events 
took place in New York territory I'hf first 
state constitution was adojitod in 1777 Sla- 
v< rv was abolished in lb 1 7 i*op (IbOO), 
^997, 853, (1900), 7,268,000 
New York, the ehief city and seaport of 
the state of New York, and of the United 
States, and in respect of population and 
commerce the metropolis of the Araencan 
continent The city is admirably situated 
at the confluence of the Hudson River from 
the north, and the East River from the 
north east (the latter a prolongation of Long 
Island Sound), their united waters expand 
mg into New York Bay, which foims a 
magnificent harbour ^1 he approach fi im 
the sea is either by the R.ist River and 
Long Island Sound, oi })V the wide cliannel 
between Sandy Hook and Long IsUnd, and 
thence by ‘the Narrows between Staten 
Island and Long Island, but the se\ward 
approach by the latter loute is obstructed 
by a bar now having channels cut in it foi 
sliips In the bay are several islands, on 
3ome of which are forts, and on one is the 
colossal statue of Liberty The ( hief por 
tion of the city is situated on Manhattan 
Island, 18^ miles long and geuorall> about 
1 1 broad, and separated by the narrow chan- 
nel of Harlem River from the mainland, 
while on the opposite shores of the East 
River are Brooklyn and Long Island City, 
and on those of the Hudson, Jersey City, 
Hoboken, &;c Since Jan 1898, Brooklyn, 
Long Island City, Staten Island, &c , have 
been incorporated in New York 

Geniral Features — The plan upon which 
the newer portion of the city is laid out 


consists of parallel aicnues^ 100 feet or 
more m width, named numerically from 
Jir^t to eleventh^ and running from south 
to north as far as the northern extremity 
of Manhattan Island, mtersected at right 
angles by streets also numencally named, 
and crossing the city from east to west 
I ifth Avenue (7 miles long, 100 feet wide) 
IS the gieat central avenue, and all the 
streets running east from it have the pre 
fix eanff and those running west the pre 
hx vesff and the houses are numbered ac- 
cordingly Fifth Avenue is jmr cji cellence 
the fashionable and aristocratic street The 
mam business thoroughfare is Broadway (5 
miles long and 80 feet wide), which in the 
activity and vaiiety of its traffic, the ele- 
gance of its shops, and the massiveness and 
grandeur of many of its public and private 
buildings, 18 one of the most interesting 
streets in the world Madison Avenue, 
next east of Fifth Avenue, vies with it as a 
street of costly private houses and beautiful 
churches l^he streets in general are indif 
fcrently paved, and the cleansing of them 
not well attended to They are traversed by 
innumerable omnibuses and tramway cars, 
supplemented by clevatc<l railroads with 
steam motors giMiig a speed of 10 miles per 
hour, and underground railroads have re- 
ceived favourable consideration I'^erry boats 
cross the Hudson and East River at all hours 
A bridge across Harlem River and a mas 
sive viaduct take the trains of the Great 
Eastern, Northern, and North Western Rail- 
roads to the Grand Central l)ep6t East 
River Bridge, the largest suspension-bridge 
existing, count cts New York with Brooklyn 
Tins bridge, 0989 feet long and 80 wide, 
ctMjting over ^ 1,0^0,000, was opened in 1883 
3'he gre it width of the Hudson opposite the 
city, and the necessity of keeping it an un- 
impeded highway of commerce, rendeis piers 
at intervals aertvss the ri\ er inadmissible, but 
a great c intilever bridge is spoken of Con 
siderable progress has been made in the con 
struction of a double tunnel beneath the 
Hudson, l)> which the trams of southern and 
western railroads will pass under the nver 
directly into the city Of the public paiks 
the most important is Central Park, situated 
near the centre of Manhattan Island Its 
length IS miles and its width a little more 
than half a mile, giving an area of 840 acres 
Originally an unpromising^stretch of rocky 
ledges and stagnant swamps, it has been 
made one of the most picturesque and beauti- 
ful pleasure grounds with which any city in 
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the world is adorned More than a dozen 
small pubhc parks and squares are scattered 
over the city, tht huest of the latter being 
Union Square on the east side of Broadway, 
and Madison Square on the east side of Fifth 
Avenue 

Buildings and Jmtitutions — The circum- 
stance that the city is hemmed in by water, 


the high price of ground, and the improie 
ment in the construction of elevatois or lifts, 
have stimulated the building of ver^ lofty 
structures for business premises and to some 
extent for dwellings The buildings most 
worthy of notice, in an architectural aspect, 
are the Treasury, in white marble with Do 
nc porticoes, the City Hall, also of white 



marble in Italian style, attractively set in 
the centre of an ornamental park, the post- 
office, at the south end of City Hall Park, 
the Academy of Design, Columbia College, 
numerous palatial pnvate houses on i^fth 
Avenue, Madison Avenue, and other streets 
adjacent to (Vntral Park, and several of 
the new * apartment houses,’ some of which 
cover entire city blocks and attain a height 
of 10 and 12 stones The churches of all 
denominations number about 500 Of the 
numerous church buildings worthy of notice 
the most conspicuous are Tnnity Church 
(Episcopal), qp Broadway, a noble Gothic 
structure of brown sandstone, Grace Church 
(Episcopal), a handsome Gothic building in 
white marble, St George’s (Episcopal), St 
181 


Thomas’s (Episcopal), Fifth Avenue l*res- 
byterian Church, in the decorated Gothic 
stylo, on Fifth Avenue, All Souls (Unita- 
rian) , St Patrick’s (R C ) Cathedral, built 
of white marble in the decorated style of the 
13th century, the largest and most imposing 
church edifice in the country, the Jewish 
Temple Emmanuel, the finest example of 
Moonsh architecture in the States New 
York 18 generously provided with hospitals, 
asylums, and institutions of all kinds for the 
relief of human suffering The public school 
system is very complete By law the at- 
tendance of children from 8 to 14 years of 
age IS made compulsory, and the schools 
offer a superior education free of cost to 
children m all grades The most important 
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seat of learning in the city is Columbia Col 
lege, founded by charter of Ceorge II m 
17 ^54 'j'he college has 60 instructors and 
about 1500 students The university of 
New York city, founded in 1831, has a large 
corps of insti uctors and about 800 students 
There are also a number of medical schofds 
and theological ( olleges and seminaries, be- 
sides the Cooper Union (See Cooper) ^ITiere 
are no museums or art galleries of great im 
portance Among the public monuments aic 
statues of Washington, lancoln, I^arragut, 
Franklin, Shakspere, Burns, Scott, Ac , an 
ancient Egyptian obelisk presented by the 
Khedive of Egypt, Bartholdi’s great statue 
of Liberty already referred to (see Co/otsnf), 
&c Among the numerous public libranes 
may be noted the Astor Free Library, con 
taming 260,000 volumes, the Mercantile Li 
brary, with 210,000 volumes, a fine eireulat 
ing library belonging to its members, but le 
cessible also to others, the Lennox Librwy, 
with a collection of rare books inimberini' 

30.000, valuable manuscripts, choice punt 
mgs, Mculptuies, ceramics, &c Theatres 
and other places of amnsernent are numei 
ous In summer there is a gre vt exodus to 
watering places and other adjacent pleasure 
resorts 

Trade, iic — New York is jinmarily a 
commetcial city and a centre of distribution 
of domestic and foreign products, but it is 
also the centre of a vast manufacturing m 
terest The mdustnes, however, are moie 
of a varied character than individually mi 
portant, the chief being connected with 
clothing, meat packing, printing and pub 
hshmg, bn wing, In 1002 the im 

ports ainounttd to 1118,218 000, nid the 
exports to 100,027,000, (ireat Britain send 
ing 122,100,000 of the imports, and tiling 
£34,075,000 of thetxports Tnimeiisc num 
hers of iminigiants from Europe arrive 
here The piers and wharves of the city are 
constructed vlinost entirely of wood, and 
project from the land into the water, the 
vessels being moored end on A plan for 
stone piers and wharves has been adopted, 
and IS being carried out The water sup 
ply 18 furnished from Croton I^ako, an arti- 
ficial reservoir supplied by Croton River, 
from which the water is conveyed by an 
aqueduct of stone masonry of a c ipacity of 

115.000. 000 gallons per day a distance of 
40 miles to New York 

By the act of 1897, under which Greater 
New York was constituted, the whole city 
is under a mayor, elected for four years, 


wlu> appoints he ids of departments, a pre 
side lit of the council, elected for four \ear8 
also, who acts as deputy mayor, and i 
eoimeil and board of aldermen Each of 
the hve constituent boroughs (Manhattan, 
Bronx, Queens, Brooklyn, Richmond) has 
its own president and borough board 
History — Manhattan Island was first 
visited in 1609 by Henry Hudson It was 
first settled three years after on the south 
(in extremity The Dutch settlement here 
formed, gradually grew into a town named 
JSt w Amsterdam, which in 1648 had 1000 
inhabit ints In 1664 it surrendered to the 
J’ntish, ind took its new name from the 
J)u\( of \ oik, into whose hands it came 
In li)7I the Dutch legamed possession, but 
lost it finally in the following year New 
York was taken from the Americans by 
the British at the beginning of the war of 
Independence (2()th August, 1776), and held 
by them till its close (evacuated 25th Nov- 
ember, 1783) It was the capital of the state 
of New York from 1784 to 17^7, and from 
1785 to 1790 it was the seat of the Fedeial 
government, and at New Yoik Washington 
was inaugurated to the presidency in 1789 
During the war of 1 SI 2-1 5 its foreign com 
merce was almost annihilated The first 
leguLvr line of packet ships to I^iverpool was 
stirtcd m 1817 The opening of the Erie 
Canal in 1825 gave a great stimulus to 
Intel nal commerce Since that date the 
progress of New York hi« been wonderful 
Pop III 1830, 202,589, m 1850, 515,547, m 
1870, 942,292, in 1880, 1,206,600, m 1890, 
1,513,501 , in 1900 (as extended), 3,437,202 
New SSealand, a group of islands belong 
mg to Great Britain in the South Pacific 
Ocean, lonsisting chiefly of two large islands, 
called North and South (or Middle) Island, 
anda third of comparative! y insignificant si/e, 
Stewart Island, length of the gioup, north 
to south, measured on a line curving nearly 
through then centres, about 1200 miles, 
vrea, 105,340 square miles (or 1 5,000 lessthan 
the IT Kingdom) Previous to 1876 New 
Zealand was divided into nine provinces, four 
m the North Island (Auckland, Taranaki, 
Wellington, and Hawke’s Bay) and five in 
the South Island (Nelson, Marlborough, 
(’anterbury, Otago, and Westland), but in 
1876 the provinces as such were abolished, 
though the names are still in common use, 
and the whole of New Zealand is now 
divided into 77 counties P^ 1891 Eu- 
ropean population, 622,214, Maoris or abori- 
gines, 41,993, Chinese, 4444, total, 668,661, 
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in 1901, 818,973 Capital, Wellington, m 
North lelaud, other chief cities Dunedin, 
Auckland, Christchurch 

North JisUmd^ the most northern of the 
group, and sepaiated from South Island by 
Cook’s Strait, which, where narrowest, is 
about 26 miles wide, is very irregular m 
shape, and much broken by deep bays and 
projecting headlands Its area is estimated 
at 44,736 square miles It consists of a 
main body with projections running east, 
south, and west, and a long narrow projec 
tion 280 miles m length, which stretches 
north with a curve in a westerly direction 
The mam body of the island, as well as its 
peninsulas, has for the most part a very 
ruggtd and mountainous 8urfa.ce and be 
sides being traversed fiom south to north 
by chains of mountains reaching a height of 
6000 feet, presents a number of lofty isolatt d 
volcanic peaks, among which the most con 
Bpicuous are Tonganio (6500 feet) occasion 
ally active, and Ituapehu (9196 feet) and 
Mount liigmont (8300 feet), extinct volca- 
noes The coast line of North Island con 
tains many excellent natural harbours, espe- 
cially those of Wellington on Cook’s Stiait, 
and of Auckland on the isthmus of the 
northern projection The thief indenta- 
tions are Hauraki Gulf and Bay of Plenty 
m the noith east, Hawke s Bay in the east , 
South 3'aianala Bight m the south west 
The streams aie extremely numerous, but 
are mostly mere torrents, which bring down 
immense deposits of shingle The largest 
of the rivers iie the Waikato (200 miles) 
and the Wanganui (about 120) Most of 
the sti earns have their soiucos in likes cm 
bosomed among mountains covered with 
magnihcent forests, and presenting scenes 
of extraordinary beauty The laigest of all 
the lakes is Taupo, situated near the centre 
of the island, about 36 miles long by 25 
miles broad To the north cast occui a 
number of lakes, familiarly known as the 
* Hot Lakes,’ there being here hot springs 
and other volcanic phenomena In tins 
region there is much remarkable scenery, 
but the most interesting features, known as 
the Pink and White I’erraces, were de- 
stroyed by a volcamc eruption in June, 1886 
South Island is of a much more compact 
and regular form, and may be considered as 
a paraUelogram, area, about 55,225 square 
miles With exception of the north coast, 
the south west coast, and a remarkable spur 
on the east coast csdled Banks’ Peninsula^ 
the coast Ime is very continuous On the 


north coast, from (’ape Farewell to Cape 
Campbell, are numerous good harbours, in 
the south west are a senes of narrow fiords 
South Island is traversed from north to 
south by a lofty central mountain chain, 
which has an average height of about 8000 
feet, while Mount C()ok, near the west coast, 
the culminating point of New Zealand, is 
13,200 feet high Among these mountains 
are fields of perpetual snow, and glaciers of 
gieat BiiSe, stretching down on the south- 
west to no great distance fmm the sea 
Along the cast coast several extensive plains 
exist ’Phe largest river is the Clutha, which 
has a course of 150 miles, and enters the 
sea near the south east angle of the island 
There is some magnificent lake scenei y The 
largest lakes are Wakatipu and Te Anau, 
covering 114 and 132 square miles respec- 
tively Stenart hlattd is separated from 
•South Island by Foveaux Strait, about 15 
nules wide It is of a triangular form, with 
an area estimated at 1 300 square miles A 
gieat number of smaller islands belong to 
the New Zealand group The (’hatham 
Islands and Kennadec Islands are outlying 
dependencies 

Mineral^ Chmatc^ Natural Productiom 
— With mineral wealth New Zealand is 
liberally supplied Coal is obtained in many 
paits, and copper has been worked on a 
small scale Gold is worked both in North 
and South Island It was first practically 
disco v( led in 1861, and is obtained m two 
foims, namely, as veins in quartz reefs, and 
as alluvial gold The tot d amount exported 
has been over £50,000,000 Extending 
thiough 1 2° of latitude, and having a greatly 
diversified surface, New Zealand has neces 
sarily a veiy vaiied though a remarkably 
healthy chmate In temperature it resem 
bles France and North Italy, but the humi 
dity IS considciably gi eater Kapid changes 
are a notable feature of the weather Among 
vegetable productions the most character 
istic are the ferns (130 different species), 
which form almost the only vegetation ov er 
immense districts Some of them are more 
than 30 feet high, and remarkable for the 
elegance of their forms One of the most 
common is the Pteris tlie root of 

which IS used as food by the natives and 
greedily devoured by pigs Another re 
markable plant of great economical value 
(even furnishing an article of export) is the 
flax plant {Phomiium tenax) A number 
of the forest trees furnish valuable timber 
Among others is the kaun or damar pme 
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Flo\^ enng pi iiits are remarkably scaice, and 
there are no indigenous fruits The soil 
and climate of New Zealand, however, pro 
duce in perfection every English gram, grass, 
fiuit, and vegetable In the gardens of the 
warmer valleys fruits of a semi tropical 
character— the pomegranate, citron, orange, 
and olive — might be raised In animals 
New Zealand is singularly defacient, only a 
sort of dog (now extinct), a rat, and two 
species of bats being indigenous Kabbits 
have been introduced and have multiplied 
so as to become a perfect pest, pigs now run 
wild as well as cats l^heasants, partridges, 
quails, and red and fallow deer have also 
been successfully introduced. All the com 
mon European (juadrupeda apjiear to be 
easily acclimatized The native buds are 
remarkable neither for numbers nor for 
beauty of plumage Pigeons and parrots ai e 
the most common The apteryx, a peculiar 
bird so called from having no wings, is one 
of the most remarkable of the native birds 
Among others are the huia or parson bird 
and the owl j)arrot The gigantic moa is 
now extinct The chief reptiles are a few 
lizards The coast teems with fish, and seals 
are still numerous in some parts 

J boriqme^ — The original natives of New 
Zealmd, called Maoris, a peo[)le of Poly- 
nesian origin, aie supposed to have cmi 
grated fiom the Navigators’ or the Sandwich 
Islands some centuries ago Split up into 
numerous petty tribes, and wasting each 
other by mterneeine feuds, their numbers 
have been so rtduced that they do not 
now much exceed 40,000, all of w'hom, with 
the ..xeeptioii of a few liundreds, are loe ited 
in the North Island P>y missionary efforts 
a great part of them have been converted 
to Christianity They have acquired m 
many instances considerable property in 
stock, cultivated lands, &c , and m the 
neighbourhood of the settlements they aie 
adopting European dress and habits 

Uournmenty hducation^ <Lc — By the con- 
stitution the crown appoints the governor, 
but the legislative power is vested m the 
General Assembly, or parhaiuent of two 
houses — a Legislative Council or upper house 
consisting of forty five members nominated 
by the crown, and a House of Kepresenta 
ti ves, now made up of seventy four members 
elected by the people every three years 
Hepresentatiij^s of the Maoris are admitted 
into both houses, and the members are paid 
The governor is aided and advised by a 
mmistry comprising the chief officers of state 


who are members of the General Assembly 
By the act passed by the assembly m 1875, 
which abolished the provincial system, the 
powers previously exercised by suptrmten- 
dents and piovmcial ofheers were delegated 
to county councils or vested in the govei mvr 
The civil and cnminal laws are the same as 
tliose of l<higland The revenue amounts to 
over £6,000,000 annually, the gross amount 
of the public debt is about £47,000,000 
For colonial defence a number of voluu 
teers have been enrolled (about 9800), the 
chief ports have also been put iii a state of 
defence There is no state aided church 
but most Christian sects are well provided 
for The Church of England is most nu- 
merously represented Elementary edu 
cation is free, secular, and compulsory 
Secondary education is provided for in 
numerous high schools, grammar schools, 
colleges, &c At the head of the higher 
education is the University of New Zea 
land, an examining body empowered to 
grant honours, degrees, and scholarships 
Affiliated to it are Otago Univeisity, at 
Dunedin, Canterbury Colli ge (Ohiistehureh), 
Auckland University Colltge, and Victoria 
College (Wellington) Tliere are also many 
special schools, native schools, &c 

Industry^ Commerce^ dc — Stock rearing 
and agriculture are the most important m- 
dustries, though mining is also an important 
occupation There are about 20,000,000 
sheep, and the most important exjxirt is 
wool (£4,324,627 in 1809), frozen meat being 
the next largest expoit Cold is another 
valuable export (£1,513,180 in 1899), 
others being kauri gum, hides and skins, 
butter and cheese The imports are chiefly 
manufactured goods drapery, ironmongery, 
machinery, Ac , also tea, sugar, spirits, &c 
There are upwards of 2000 miles of gov 
ernment railway in New Zealand open for 
traffic The total value of imports m 1899 
was £8,739,633, e^orts, £11,938,335 
History — New Zealand was first discov- 
ered by Tasman m 1642, hut little was 
known of it till the visits of Cook in 1769 
and 1774 The first permanent settlement 
was made by missionaries m 181^, but no 
regular authority was established by the 
British government till 1833, when a resi- 
dent was appointed, with hmited powers, 
and subordinate to the government of New 
South Wales In 1840 New Zealand was 
erected into a colony, in 1841 it waa for- 
mally separated from New South Wales and 
placed under its own independent governor, 
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and in 1852 it received a constitution and 
responsible govemnaent Troubles with the 
natives of the North Island about land have 
given rise to frequent Maon wars, and so 
late as 188b a disturbance about land arose 
In 1865 the seat of government was re 
moved from Auckland to Wellington In 
1873 the Public Works l*olicy was inaugu 
rated, and large loans were raised for irnmi 
gration, hai hours, railways, roads, &c In 
187b the provinces were abobshed, the 
colony was divided into 63 counties, and 
all government centralized at Welhngton 
A period of commercial depression existed 
from 1880 to 1890 Much recent legislation 
has been m favour of the working man 

New Zealand Flax See Flax {New Zca 
land) 

New Zealand Spinage [Tetragoma ex 
panm)y a succulent trailing plant inhabiting 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, South 
America, and Japan It has betn intro 
duced into Europe and N America as a 
substitute for spinage 

Ney (lid), Michfl, Duke of Blchingen, 
Piincc of the Moskwa, marshal and peer of 
France, was lioru in 176’) at Sarre I^ouis, 
in the department of the Moselle He en 
tered the military service in 1788 as a pn 
N ate hussai , and rose by degrees to the rank 
of i ajitaiii ill 1 704, adjutant-general in 1796, 
gem lal of division in 1798, and as such he 
distinguifthed himself m the Rhinecampaign 
Appointed marshal of the empire by Na- 
poleon m 1805, ho achieved victory over 
the Austriiiis it Elchin gen, and took part 
in the battle of Jena Duiing the Russian 
campaign he commanded the third division 
at the battle of the Moskwa, and conducted 
the rear guard iti the disastrous letreat In 
the campaign of 1813 his skill and courage 
decided the \ letory of Lutzen, and assisted 
at Bautzen and Dresden When Napoleon 
abdicated and the Bourbon dynasty was 
established Ney took the oath of allegiance 
to the king and received a command, but 
when the emperor landed from Elba his old 
general joined him at Lyons and opened the 
way to Pans In the campaign which fol- 
lowed it was Ney who led the attack on the 
British centre at Waterloo, and after five 
horses had been killed under him he only 
retired from the field at nightfall When 
the allies entered Pans he escaped in dis 
guise to the provinces, but was finally ar- 
rested, brought back to Pans, tried for trea- 
son, and found guilty The sentence was 
executed 7th December, 1815 


Ngami, a South Afncan lake to the north 
of the Kalahari Desert, which indeed forms 
a senes of reedy pools and swamps rather 
than a lake proper Its only feeder is the 
Teoge, and its outlet the Zouga Durmg 
the rainy season the water is fresh, but m 
the dry season it becomes brackish Ngami 
was first \i8ited by Dr Livingstone and Mr 
Oswell in 1849 

Nganhwny (ngan hwi'),provmceof China, 
bounded by the provinces of Kiangsu, Honan, 
Hupeh, Kiangsi, and Chekiang The sur 
face 18 for the most part level, and traversed 
by the rivets Yang tse kiang and Hoai ho 
Green t^-a is extensively cultivated, and the 
province is rich in minerals Pop 20, 596,988 
Capital Ngan king foo, on the left bank of 
the Yang tse kiang, pop 40,000 

Niag'ara, a river of North America, 
separating Ontano from the state of New 
York, and conveying the waters of Lake 
Kiie into Lake Ontario It is 3‘34 miles 
long, and varies in breadth from 1 to 4 miles, 
being about the former where it issues from 
Lake Ene, near the city of Buffalo It is 
occasional!) interspersed with low wooded 
islands, the largest of which. Grind Island, 
has an area of 17,000 acres The total de 
scent in the rivei’s course between the two 
lakes 18 331 feet. About 15 miles from 
Lake Ene a sudden narrowing and descent 
in the channel causes what are called the 
Rajnds, below which tlie iiver, here divided 
by Goat Island, is precipitated over the cele 
brited Falls The rush of the nver is such 
that the water is shot a clear 10 yaids fiom 
the cliff, leaving a narrow pathway for a 
short distance below for the ailventurous 
The cataiact on the south side of the island, 
called the Amencan Fall, is 1 62 feet high, 
width 1125 feet, that on the Canadian side, 
called the Great or Horse shoe hall, is 149 
feet high, width 2100 feet Below the falls 
the liver rushes with gicat velocity dowm 
the sloping bottom of a narrow chasm for a 
distance of 7 miles About 3 miles below 
the falls a sudden turn m the channel causes 
the water to whiil in a vast circular basin 
liefore renewing its journey Logs and other 
floating material sometimes continue whir 
ling here for many days About one eighth 
of a mile below the falls a suspension bridge 
1190 feet long and 190 feet a^ve the water 
crosses the river, and another 246 feet above 
the water has been constructed for railway 
and ordinary passenger traffic about 2 miles 
below the falls An international reserva 
tiou of the land round the falls, to be pre- 
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served m a state of nature, was effected m 
1885 

Niam Niam, a negro race inhabiting a 
district of North Central Afnca extending 
from 29° to 24° E Ion , and probably further 
to the west, and from about 4° to 6° N lat 
The Niam Niam are a hunting and agncul 
tural people, and are of a compact and power 
ful build, with long nose, small mouth, broad 
bps, and reddish brown or copper coloured 
skin Apparently at a comparatively recent 
penod they have wandered from the west 
to their present habitation, and have l^ecorne 
masters of the country They have a well 
founded reputation for cannibalism, though 
some tribes seem to have renounced the 
practice 

Niare, or Bush Cow (Mas hrachyceros)^ a 
small wild ox, native to Western Africa. 

Nias, an island in the Malay Archipelago, 
\ lying west of Sumatra, length about 70, 
\ bieadth about 20 miles Its inhabitants, of 
‘the Malay race, are numerous, industnous, 
tnd frugal, but at the same time avaricious, 
Vindictive, and sanguinary Rice, sugar, 
aattl pepper are grown extensively It be 
longs to the Butch Pop 100,000 

Nibelungenlied (nC'bc Ipng tn 1ft, 'Lay 
of the Nibelungen ), German c pn written in 
the Middle High German di ilcct,and dating 
from about the 12th ceiituiy It is divided 
into thirty nine sections, contains some 6000 
lines, and is constructed in four lined rhymed 
stanzas I’hc tale, briefly told, is this Knem 
hild lives with her brother Gunther, king of 
Burgundy, at Worms To his couit comes 
Subdued, son of Siegemund, king of the 
Ncthei lands This Siegfried is possessed 
of the Nibelungen gold hoard, a magic 
swoid, a cloak of darkness, besides great 
strength and courage Thus equipped he 
comes to the court and wins the love of 
Knemhild In gratitude for his success 
Siegfiied undertakes to assist Gunther, the 
brother of his bride, in his efforts to wm the 
hand of Brunhild, an Icelandic pnneess. 
Together they sail for the far north, and 
theie (runther succeeds, with the help of 
Siegfried’s cloak of darkness, m winning 
the three test games of skill which the lady 
played with him Still on the bridal night 
the princess mocked at Gunther her hus- 
band, wrestled with him, bound him, and 
hung him up scornfully against the wall 
But the next njght Gunther, with the in 
visible help of his friend Siegfried, over 
comes the bnde, and the latter carries away 
her girdle and nng Siegfned and his wife 
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Knemhild next appear on a visit to the 
Ikirgundian court at Woims, where Ciunther 
the king now resides with his wife Brunhild 
While there the two ladies quarrel, and m 
her rage Knemhild taunts Brunhild with 
having had dealmgs with her husband Sieg 
fried, and in proof thereof she produces the 
ring and girdle which he took from her 
chamber on the bndal night Brunhild 
bitterly resents this calumny and meditates 
vengeance 'J'his she accomplishes by the 
hand of Hagen, one of her hush md’s war 
iiora, who si lys Siegfried in his sleep With 
rage and gnef in her heart the widowed 
Knemhild broods over the possibility of re 
venge Thiiteon \ eai s pass and then Knem 
hild marries Et/el, king of the Huns Again 
thirteen years pass, and then at her mstiga 
tion Etzel invites Gunther and Hagen with 
10,000 warnois to visit the capital of the 
Huns This they accept, and while they 
are seated at a great feast the Burgundians 
are all massacred by the Huns, with the 
exception of Gunther and Hagen These 
two are delivered up to Knemhild, who 
completes her vengeance by slaying them 
both, while she m her turn is killed by a 
Hunnish warnoi who is enraged at her 
cruelty I'his epic has betu produced in 
modem German by Simrock, Bartsch, and 
Gtrlach, and translated into English by 
Birch and Tjcttsom, while a resume will be 
found ill one of Carlyle’s miscellanies 
Nicae'a (Nice), an ancient city of Asia 
Minor, capital of Bithyma, about 4^) miles 
8 !< of Byzantium Under the Roman Em 
pire it retained long an exalted rank among 
the eastern cities, and is renowntd lu ec 
clesiastical histoiy for the famous council 
held hcie in the reign of Gonstantiiie (a d 
325), m which the formula bcvnng the 
name of the Nicene Creed was drawn up 
Aftei the foundation of the Latin Empire 
in Constantino[)le in 1204 the Greek Em- 
peror Theodoi us l^ascans made Nic<ia the 
cajatal of his empire, which it continued to 
be until in 12G1 the Greek emperors re 
covered Constantinople It was finally taken 
by the Turks in 1310 
Nioan'der, a learned Greek physician and 
poet, a native of Claros, near Colojihon, in 
loma, who flourished alxiut 185-135 BC 
Two of his poems are extant 
Nicarag^ua, a republic of Cential Ame- 
rica, extending from the Paciflc Ocean to the 
Caribbean Sea, and having on the north 
and north east the state of Honduras, and 
on the south Costa Rica, area, about 49,500 
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ftq miles The state is traversed by the 
Cordillera of Central America, between 
which and the Pacific coast there is a re 
markable depression extending for 300 miles 
and contaming Lake Nicaragua (which see) 
and the smaller Lake Managua at no great 
elevation above the sea Along the (oast 
IB a chain of volcanic * 001108 , rising in some 
eases to 7000 feet From the Cordillera 
the surface slopes to the Caiibbein coast 
(MoH(juito I’erritory), whieh is low and 
swampy Nicaragua has a eoiiHiderable 
number of rners, the chiwf flowing to the 


Caribbean Sea, as the Coco and the San 
Juan Veins of silver, copper, and gold 
occur The climate is on the whole healthy, 
the interior and mountamous parts being 
more dry and cool than on the coasts The 
vegetable productions include mdigo, sugar, 
coffee, caeao, cotton, maize, nee, &c Fruits 
of vanouB kinds are plentiful One of the 
pnncipal sources of wealth consists in cattle, 
of which there are great numbers, the high 
plains affoidmg excellent pasturage The 
capital 18 Managua. In 1821 Nicaragua 
joined Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
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and San Salvador m revolting against Spam, 
and after a sanguinary civil war it achiev ed 
independence It has been the scene of 
various revolutions and counter revolutions 
The republic is governed by a piesident 
elected every four years, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives elected by uni 
versal suffrage The priucijial exports arc 
caoutchouc, coffee, hides, dye wood, and in- 
digo Coiiuto on the Pacihc and San Juan 
del Norte 01 Greytown on the Caribbean 
Sea are the chief ports The population, 
which consists in great part of Indians ancl 
half castes, is estimated at 480,000 
Nicaragua, Lake of, an extensive sheet 
of water in Central America, in the state of 
same name, 90 miles long north west to 
south east , gi Latest breadth, 40 miles 
mean, 30 miles, 110 feet above the Pacific, 
from which it is separated by a strip of land 
12 miles wide The river San Juan de 
Nicaragua flows from its south eastern ex 
tremity into the Canbbean Sea, and at its 
north western extremity it is connected with 
the smaller Lake of Managua or Leon by 
the nver Penaloya Steamers now ply upon 
itf as it forms a Imk m the traffic route across 


the isthmus of Central Amenca See next 
article 

Nicaragua Canal, a canal that is to be 
constructed for the purpose of providing a 
waterway for ships across Cential America 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, passing 
through Nicaragua, and utilizing 1 iuke Nicar 
agua and the San J uan River A beginning 
has recently been made, and the total length 
of the route will be 1 70 miles from Greytown 
on the Caribbean Sea to Bnto on the Pacific 
Of this 64 i miles will consist of free naviga 
tion in the San Juan Hiver, and ''>6^ of free 
navigation in Lake N icaragua, total 121 miles 
There will be 16 miles of excavation on the 
east side, 11^ miles on the west, with i mile 
for SIX locks, making a totil excavation of 
28 miles In basins now evisting or to be 
constructed by means of dams and embank 
ments there wiU be navigation for 21 miles 
Besides the six locks on the west side there 
will be three on the east The work is 
now at a stand still, and how it will be 
completed remains to be sfen 

Nicaragua Wood, the wood of a tree 
growing in Nicaragua, supposed by some to 
be a species of Cmalpinia^ and by others of 
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This wood and a variety 
called peach woqji are exported for the use 
of dyers 

Nicas'tro, a town in S Italy, province of 
Catanzaro, situated w of the Apennines, in 
the Bay of Sant’ Eufemia It is the see of 
a bishop and a place of considerable trade 
Pop 14,179 

Niccoli'm, Giovanni Baitista, an Italian 
dramatist, born 1 7 85, died 1861 He studied 
at the University of Pisa, published his first 
poem in 1804, became in 1807 librarian and 
professor of history in the Academy of Fine 
Alts in Florence, and in 1810 produced 
Pollissena, his hrst tragedy Other tragedies 
followed, partly on classical, partly on mo- 
dern subjects, which procured for then 
author a wide fame 

Nice (nC s , Italian, N za ancient, N i crm ), 
a city and seaport of France, on the Medi- 
terranean, capital of the depai tment of Alpes 
Mantimes, beautifully situated near the 
base of the Maritime Alps, and on both 
sides of the Paglion, a mountain torrent of 
shoit and rapid course The original town 
was clustered round a hill near the shore, 
crowned by a strong castle The new city 
lies to the west and north of this, on tlie 
right bank of the Paglion, and continues to 
spread rapidly Thci e ai e two stjuai es, many 
fine boulevards, along the whole front of the 
city towards the sea is a bioad public pro- 
menade, and the pier has a bathing estab 
lishment attached Nice is much lesorted 
to as a health resort during winter The cU 
mate is mild, the mean temperature being 
60'’ I , but the changes of wind are sudden, 
especially m spring Nice possesses silk, 
cotton, and paper mills, oil mills, &c The 
haibour or poit is small and open to the 
south east The exports consist principally 
of oil, wine, and silk, with essences, perfumes, 
&c Nice belonged to Italy previous to 
1860 Pop (1001), 125,099 

Nice, CouNCTis 01, ecclesiastical councils 
held at Nice or Nicd,a, m Asia Minor, m 
325 and 787 The object of the first Coun- 
cil of Nice, which was convened by Con 
stantme, was to settle the controversies 
which had arisen in regard to the doctnne 
of the Trinity The session lasted about 
two months A creed was adopted by the 
council in its later form known as the Nicene 
Creed (which see) The council of 787 was 
summoned by tire Empress Irene, with the 
concurrence of the pope, and it decreed that 
images were to be used as aids to devotion 

Nicene Creed, a summary of Chnstian 

m 


faith adopted by the Council of Nice agomst 
Anamsm a d 325, altered and confirmed 
by the Council of Constantinople a d 381 
Its characteristics are the msertioii of the 
term *of one substance with the Father,’ di 
rected agamst the Anan heresy, the inser- 
tion of the words ‘and the Son,’ and the 
omission of the clause * He descended into 
Hell ’ It is recited both m the llonun ( Ja 
tholic and in the Anglican (church liturgies 

Niche, a lecess in a wall for the reception 
of a statue, a vase, or of some othci orna 
ment 

Nichol (nik'ol), John, LL D , son of Pio 
fessor John P Nichol, born at Montrose 
1833, educated at Glasgow and Oxford 
Universities Fiom 1861 to 1889 he was 
professor of English Literature in Glasgow 
University Besides his contributions to 
the Encyclopcedia Biitanmca and the West- 
minster and North Ibitish Ke views, &c, 
he has published the following — Hannibal 
(1872), a dramatic poem, Tables of Euro 
pean Literature and History (1876), Tables 
of Ancient Literature and History (1877), 
English C’omposition (1879), Byron (1880), 
The Death of I’hemistocles and other Poems 
(1881), Amencan Literature (1882), Kant 
(1889), &c He died m 1894 

Nichol, John Pringlf, liLD, astrono- 
mer, born 1804 m Biechin, Foifai shire, died 
1859 Licensed for the Scottish Church, he 
turned his attention to astronomy, and ac- 
quired so much reputation that in 1836 he 
was appointed professor of astronomy in 
Glasgow University Among Dr Nichol s 
hterary works may be mentioned The Ar- 
chitecture of the Heavens (1838), Contem 
plations on the Solar System (1838), The 
Stellar Um verse (1848), and the Planetary 
System (1851) He likewise edited a Cyc- 
lopaedia of Physical Sciences, published in 
1857 

Nicholas I (Nikolai Pavlovich), Em 
peror of liussia, third son of the Emperoi 
Paul I , was born 1796, died 1855 He as- 
cended the throne in 1825 He made war 
with Persia m 1827-28, joined m the 9’reaty 
of London, which secured the independence 
of Greece, and made one or the allied powers 
who destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navanno 
m 1827 This affair led to war between 
Russia and Turkey, in which the lattci was 
defeated, paid indemnity, and signed the 
treaty of peace at Adnanople in 1829 He 
suppressed the Polish msurrection which 
broke out m the following year with relent- 
less seventy. In 1846 Nicholas assisted 
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Austria with an army corps m putting down 
the nsing in Hungary Larly in 1 852 began 
the Eussian effort to take over the holy 
places and assume the protectorate of the 
Christians in Palestine This led to the 
Crimean war, before the close of which 
Nicholas died from lung disease 

Nicholas, Sr , Bishop of Myra, m Lycia, 
IS believed to have lived under Diocletian 
and ( 'onstantme, and to have suffered per 
seeution under the former, but little is known 
of his life His feast day in the Homan 
calendar is Dec 6, he is the patron saint of 
poor maidens, sailors, tiavellers, merchants, 
and children (Santa Klaus), and is one of 
the most ^lopular saints in the Uicek Church 

NlchollB, Mhs See Ihontc, Charlotte 

Nicholson, Ioun, brigadier general, born 
in Dublin 1822 He had a distingnished 
career in Imlia, and was killed at the siege 
of Dtlhi (1857) 

Ni'cias, Athenian statesman and general, 
who displayed much skill and activity m the 
time ot the Peloponnesian war He was 
put to death after the ill success of his ex 
pedition to Sicily (no 413) 

Nickel, a metal of a white colour, of great 
baldness, very difficult to be purified always 
magnetic, and when jierfectly pure malle 
able and ductile, chemical symbol Ni, atomic 
weight 59 nearly It unites in alloys with 
gold, copper, tin, and arsenic, which metals 
it renders brittle With silver and iron its 
alloys aie ductile Nickel is chiefly found 
in the United States, New Calcdonii, and 
Germany, total amount (1899), 7220 tons 
Nickel has become an object of considerable 
impoitance, and is extracted from several 
pj rites, compounds of nickel, cobalt, anti- 
mony, ai*seiiic, sulpliui, or iron The salts 
of nickel are mostly of a grass green colour, 
and the ainmoniacal solution of its oxide is 
deep blue Nickel mixed with brass in vary 
mg pio])oitions is now well known and 
largely used as German silver or nickel sil- 
ver (See Ginnan Silver ) Another impor 
tant use of the metal is for coating articles 
by the electio plate process See Nicld 
plating 

Nickel-glance, a grayish white, massive, 
and granular ore of nickel, on the average 
consisting of 85 5 nickel, 45 2 arsenic, and 
19 3 sulphur, part of the nickel being some- 
times replaced by iron or cobalt 

Nickel-plating is the process by which 
a coating of nickel is placed upon another 
metal, and the essenti^ of the process, as 
in electro platmg, are a proper solution of 


the metal and an electnc battery See 
Lhetro plalinff 

Nicobar' Islands, a group situated in the 
Indian Ocean north west of Sumatra, area, 
about 426 square miles They are well 
wooded and yield cocoa nuts and tropical 
fruits in abundance The natives, who seem 
to be of the Malay race, are reported to 
be lazy, cowardly, and treacherous Cocoa 
nuts are extensively exported, also edible 
nests, trepang, Ac The islands weie occu 
pied by Britain in 1869, and are governed 
along with the Andamans, the chief station 
being Naiicowry, with a fine haibour Pop 
6000 

Nicol, Erskine, aha, painter, born in 
Leith 1825, received his education in art at 
the Trustees’ Academy, Edinburgh, resided 
some time in Ireland, where he received bis 
]>eculiar bent as a dilineator of Irish life 
and manners, settled in London (1862), and 
contributed rcgul irly to the Royal Academy, 
elected AHA, 1866, died in 1901 Among 
his well known pictures of Irish subjects 
aic Notice to Quit, Renewal of the Lease 
Refused, Bothered, Among the Old Miistcis, 
and Interviewing the Member 

Nicolaiev', or Ntcolaef', one of the prin 
cipal naval stations of Russia, on the Black 
Sea, in the government of Kherson and 36 
miles north west of the town of Kherson, 
at the confluence of the Ingul and Bug It 
occupies a large spact , is fortihed and well 
built, with wide streets and a finely planted 
boulevard It was founded in 1791, and 
since its connection with the Russian rail 
wray system its trade and importance have 
vastly increased Pop 77,211 

Nicola'itans, a sect in the early Christian 
Church, so named fiom Nicolas^ a deacon of 
the church of Jerusalem They are charac 
terized as inclining to licentitms and pagan 
practices, Rev ii t) 

Nic'olas, St , a town m Belgium, m East 
Flanders, 19 miles i< n e of Ghent, m one 
of the best cultivated and most populous 
districts ill Europe Its manufactures are 
cotton, woollen, linen, and silk goods, lace, 
&c Pop 31,083 

Nic'olas, Sib Nichoiab Harris, English 
wnter, sou of a naval officer, born 1799, 
died 1848 He entered the navy, attained 
the rank of lieutenant , afterwards studied 
law, and was called to the bar in 1825 He 
wrote a number of valuable biographies for 
the Aldme edition of the poets, and among 
his many works are Synopsis of the Peer- 
age of England, The Chronology of History, 
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History of the Orders of Knighthood of the 
Bntish Empire, Despatches and Letters of 
Lord Nelson, Memoiis of Sii Chiistopher 
Hatton 

Nicole, PiERRP, a French writer, one of 
the so-called Port royalists, born at Chartres 
162'), died at Pans 1095 From the pro 
vmces he proceeded to Pans, where he 
studied theology, afterwards he entered 
Port Koyal, where he was engaged in teach- 
ing and associated himself with Arnauld in 
the preparation of his work on logic Besides 
this he translated Pascals Letters into 
Latin, and wrote Essais de Morale and Les 
Imagmaires et les Visionnaires, the latter 
provoking a severe attack from liacme 

Nicomedi^a, an ancient city of Asia 
Minor See Ismid 

Nicop'oh, a city of Bulgaria, on the Dan- 
ube, w ith a strong citadel and other works 
Pop 5000 

Nicop'olis (‘City of Victory ), the name of 
many ancient cities One of the most cele 
brated was in Epirus on the northern side 
of the Ambracian Gulf (Gulf of Art i), built 
by Augustus in commemoration of his nav al 
victory over Antony at Actiurn 

Nicosia (ne ko sc' i), a town m the pro 
Vince of Catania, Sicily, 39 miles w N w of 
the town of Catania, tlie see of a bishop 
Pop l'),22t) 

Nicosi'a, or Lffrosi'a, the capital of the 
Island of Cyprus, situated in the centie 
of the island Its lofty walls and bastions 
still present an imposing appearance, and 
it has a number of mosques and Greek 
chuiches, the residence of the High Com 
niissifiner, &c It has manufactures of silk, 
cotton, leather Pop 14,752 

Nicot (ne ko), Jean, born 1530, died 1600, 
was French ambassador at the court of 
Portugal, where he was presented with some 
seeds of the tobacco plant, which he intro 
duced into France about 1560 The botani 
cal term for tobacco {Nicoimna) is derived 
from his name 

Nicotia'na, the tobacco genus of plants 

See Tobacco 

Nic'otme, a volatile alkaloid base obtained 
from tobacco It forms a colourless, clear, 
oily liquid, which has a strong odour of to- 
bacco It 18 highly poisonous, and com- 
bines with acids, forming acrid and pungent 
salts 

Nictitating M^brane, or ‘ Third Ev f 
LID,’ a thin membrane by which the process 
of winking is performed m ceitam animals, 
and which covers and protects the eyes 
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from dust or from too much light It is 
chiefly found m birds and fishes, and is 
represented in a rudimentary condition in 
man, and higher mammals generally, by 
the ‘semi lunar folds,’ situated at the inner 
or nasal angle of the eye 
Niebelungenlied See Nibeluiuicnhal 
Niebuhr (nr'bor), Bari hold Giori , hm 
torian, born at Copenhagen 1776 (see next 
article), died at Bonn 1 831 H e studied law 
at Gottingen, and philosophy at the ITni 
versity of Kiel, becime, in 17‘^6, private 
secretary to the Danish niinistei of h nance, 
and soon after under libraiian in the royal 
library of Copenhagen, while in 1798 he 
visited England and attended the University 
of Edinburgh for one session Niebuhr 
subsequently transfeired his services to 
Prussia, and held vanou'^ government othces 
Having been appointed histonographei royal 
he delivered lectures on Boman history m 
the University of Berlin, and in iHll pub 
lished them in tw o v olumes In 1 8 1 0 he w as 
appointed Prussian minister to the papal 
court at Rome, and there he lesided until 
1822, chiefly occupied m historical restauh 
At the latter date he leturncd to Bonn and 
became adjunct professor of ancient history 
at the university Hero he continued his 
Roman History, the thud volume of winch 
appeared after his death He also super in 
tended the (’orpus Senptorum Byzantino 
mm, ind published various archa-ological 
and philological treatises His Roman His 
tory covered only the period down to the 
first Punic war, but introduced quite a new 
era in the study of Roman antiquity 
Niebuhr, Kars tens, a German traveller, 
father of the above, born in Hanover 173 1, 
died 1815 In 1760 he entered the Danish 
service as lieutenant of engineers, and in 
the following year joined the expedition 
sent by Fredenck V of Denmark to exploie 
Arabia As the result of the expedition he 
published Beschreibimg von Arabien (C’o 
penbagen, 1772) and Reisebeschreibnng von 
Arabien iind anderen umliegendcn Lan 
dem (two vols Copenhagen, 1774-78) 

Nxel (ni el), Adolphe, Irench maishal, 
bom 1802, died 1869 He was educated at 
the foole Poly technique, Pans, and the Mili- 
t.iry School, Metz, took part m the expedi- 
tion against Constantine in Algeria, assisted 
as bead of the staff of engineers at the siege 
of Rome in 1849 during the revolutionary 
movement under Garibaldi , commanded 
the engineers and planned the operations 
against Sebastopol ml 854-55 , distmguiihed 
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himself in the Itahan campaign of 1859, 
and was thereafter made a marshal of 
France by Napoleon III 

Niello, a method of ornamenting metal 
plates, much practised in the middle ages, 
and still in use The lines of a design are 
cut in the metal, and are then filled up with 
a black or coloured composition, making a 
contrast with the ground Niello gave rise 
to copperplate engraving 

Niemen (nyl'men), or Membl, a large nver 
which rises in Russia, fiows at first west 
through the government of Vilna and past 
the town of Grodno, then north, forming 
the boundary between Poland and the gov- 
ernment of Vilna, then again west, separat 
ing Kovno and Poland, and finally enters 
East Prussia, passes Tilsit, and falls into 
the Kurisches Half It is 640 miles m 
length, and is navigable as far as (Jrodno, 
400 miles 

Nievre (nyivr), a department of (^entral 
France, bounded by Yonne, Cher, Allier, 
Saone et Loire, and ( /6te d’Or, area, 2631 
square miles It receives its name from the 
IMi^Jvre, a small tributary of the Taure It is 
generally hilly, is only of indifferent fertility, 
produces some good wine, and has nearly a 
third of its surface covered with wood Its 
minerals include iron and coal, and the chief 
manufactures are woollen cloths, linen, cut 
l 0 ry,&c Nevers IS the capital Pop 347,645 

Niflheim, in Scandinavian mythology, the 
region of endless cold and everlasting night, 
ruled over by Hela. 

Nigella, fennel flowers, a genus of annual 
plants, nat order Ranunculacece 

Niger, the nameof a great river of Western 
Africa, which rises north of Bu rra Leone 
and Liberia, flows north and north oast, 
afterwards turns south east and south until, 
by vanous channels, it enters the Gulf of 
Guinea, its total length being about 2600 
miles Throughout its course the river is 
known under vanous names, such as Joliba, 
Kworra (Quorra), Mayo, At Not much is 
known of the river until it reaches Sego, 
alxnit 340 miles fiom its source, but here it 
enters upon a fertile tract of country which 
continues until Timbuctoo is reached T^arge 
islands divide the river channel, and its ten 
dency here is to spread o\er the flat country 
m a net work of small streams At the 
town of Burrum, where it trends m a curve 
to the south east, the nver is known as the 
Mayo until it reaches its confluence with 
the Benu^, where it becomes known as the 
Kworra. At Aboh, about 100 miles from 


the sea, the river delta begms It extends 
along the coast for 150 miles, and is inter 
sected by a net work of channels, the prin- 
cipal being the Nun, Bonny, and Forcados 
Mungo Park was the first European who 
explored this river 

Nigeria, an extensive region of West 
Afnca belonging to Britain, bounded east 
by the German Cameroon region, north east 
by Lake Chad, north by the French Soudan, 
west by Dahomey, and south by Lagos and 
the Gulf of Guinea It includes all the 
lower course of the Niger from a point 
above Ho to its mouth, and its tributary 
the Benue from above Yola The whole 
region has an area of about 500,000 sq 
miles, and comprises the former Niger 
(^>ast Protectorate and the territories taken 
over from the Royal Niger Company m 
]%0 It 18 divided into Northern and 
Southern Nigeria Akissi is a port, and 
Asaba, Lokiqi, Ilorin, Yoli, and Gando 
irc important towns 

Night-blindness, a defect of vision in 
which the eyes can sec only in daylight 
and not by artihcial light 

Night-hawk, a species of goat -sucker 
(Chordfths 1 a bird universally 

known in the United States, inches in 
length and 25 in extent of wing It is a 
bird of strong and vigorous flight, and its 
prey consists of beetles and other large in- 
sects The other Ameiican species are the 
^ chuck wills widow’ {0 carol mentis) and 
the ‘whip poor- will’ {C vocifirus)^ both of 
which, like the night hawk, arnve in May, 
and leave the States in September 

Night-heron, a wading bird of several 
species belonging to the family yVrdeid® 
(herons and cranes) The species occur in 
Europe, Asia, Afnca, and America The 
common night heron is the Ntfcftcdraic Oar 
dfiii or earopoius It is about 20 inches in 
length, and has three long narrow feathers 
proceeding from the nape of the neck, and 
hanging backwards 

Nightingale, a well known passerine bird 
{LuHcima phdomcla) of the thrush family 
The nightingale sings at night, and its famed 
chant IS the love song of the male, which 
ceases when the female has hatched her 
brood It IB a native of many parts of 
Europe and Asia, and of the north of Africa 
It IS migratory, extending its summer migra- 
tions as far north as the^south of Sweden 
In England, where it appears about the 
middle of April, it is rather a local bird, 
some parts appearing to be quite unsuited 
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to its habits, the northern counties are 
seldom visited, and in Scotland and Ire 
land it IS unknown It feeds on oaterpil 
lars and other larvae, frequents hedges and 
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thickets, and builds its nest on the ground 
or near it, laying four or five eggs of a blue 
colour The young are hatched m June, 
and are pi epared to accompany their parents 
in their southward migration in August It 
IB solitary in its habits, and its colouring is 
very inconspicuous Another species m 
habits South eastern Europe 

Nightingale, Florfnok, daughter of Wm 
Shore Nightingale, Embly Park, Hampshire, 
was born at Florence 1823 At an early 
age she manifested a keen interest in suf- 
fenng humanity, and from philanthropic 
motives she visited the chief military hos- 
pitals in Europe, and studied the chief 
nursing systems During the Cnmean war 
(1854) the hospital accommodation was found 
to be very defective, and Miss Nightingale 
promptly volunteered to organize a select 
band of nurses at Scutari The offer was 
accepted by the War Office, and within a 
week Miss Nightingale was on her way to 
the East, where she rendered invaluable 
service to the sick and wounded by her in- 
cessant labours in nursing and hospital re- 
form The strain, both mental and physical, 
which this work demanded permanently in- 
lured her health to a serious extent A 
sum of £50,000 wis raised by public sub 
sciiption in rt cognition of her serviccb, and 
this she devoted to the founding of an iiisti 
tution for traming nurses, attached to St 
Thomas’s Hospital, London She has pub 
lished Notes on Hospitals (1859), Notes on 
Nursing (1860), On the Sanitary State of the 
Aimy in India (1863), Notes on Lying in 
Institutions (1^1), and Life or Death in 
India (1873) 

Night-jar, one of the British names of 
the common goat sucker 
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Nightmare, a state of oppression or feel- 
ing of suffocation which sometimes comes 
on dunng sleep, and is accompanied by a 
feehng of intense anxiety, fear, or horror, 
the sufferer feeling an enormous weight on 
his breast, and imagining that he is pursued 
by a phantom, monster, or wild beast, or 
threatened by some other danger from which 
he can make no exertion to escape The 
sufferer wakens after a short time in a state 
of great terror, the body often covered with 
sweat The proximate cause of nightmare 
IS said to be irregularity of the circulation 
in the chest or brain, and the disorder is 
generally due to repletion and indigestion, 
but sometimes to the fact of the sufferer 
lying in an awkward position in bed 

Nightshade, the English name of vanoiia 
species of plants, chiefly of the genus t^old 
num (to which the potato belongs) The 
woody nightshade or bittersweet [S Duka 
mdra) and common or garden nightshade 
{S ni(}rum) are British plants, the farst 
growing in hedges and among bushes, and 
the latter in gardens, fields, aiuf waste places 
1’he root and leaves of Didcamdra are 
narcotic, and have been applied to various 
medicinal uses The berries, if not abso 
lutely poisonous, are suspicious S 7uqrum 
IS fetid and narcotic, and has also been em 
ployed medicinally DiadUf nighUhade is 
Atrtipa BtUadonna {Bee Bdladonna ) For 
enchanter' » nn/fUshade see that article 
Nignn, an ore of titanium, found m black 
grams or i oiled pieces, containing about 14 
per cent of iron It occurs in Ceylon and 
Transylvania. 

Nigntia See Soudan 
Ni'hiliBtB, the name at first applied speci 
fically to the revolutionary paity in Russia 
who accepted the destructively negative 
philosophy of Bakunin and Herzen, but 
now applied indiscriminately to Russian 
revolutionists This name was given to the 
party by Tourgemeff in his stories of Russian 
society, and accepted by them as descriptive 
of their character Their object was to de 
stroy all forms of government, overturn all 
institutions, annihilate all class distinctions, 
Bwecf) away all traditions I’hey left to 
future generations the task of consti uctmg 
society out of the rums left by their relent- 
less destructive policy For some years this 
propaganda was spread m printed and oral 
forme among the newly enfranchised serfs 
by thousands of young people of both sexes 
About 1874, however, the Russian govern 
ment began to inteHere, the newspapers 
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which advocated the Nihilist doctnne were 
suppressed, foreign pamphlets seized, and 
large groups of the revolutionists summanly 
tn^ and condemned to death and exile 
Hitherto the Nihilists had spread their prin- 
ciples by peaceful means, but after the tnal 
m 1877, in which 99 persona were sent to 
Siberia, a secret and sanguinary struggle 
between armed assassins and the govern 
ment began The first startling indication 
of the new departure was the murder of 
General Trepoff by a young woman named 
Vera Sassulitch, and this was frdlowed by 
the assassination of Generals Mezent/off 
and Ilrenteln, Prince Krapotkin, and ( V>m 
mander Heyking The met ndiary followed 
the asejssm In June 1879 no fewer than 
8500 fires broke out in St Petersburg and 
other large towns, most of which \\ ere attn 
buted to the Nihilists Various attempts 
were made to assassinate the emperor Four 
shots were fired at him by SoloviefF, a tram 
in uhich he was supposed to trivel was 
wrecked by Hartmann, an apartment in 
the Winter Palace at St Peteisburg was 
blown up, and at last, in Maich 1881, Alex 
ander II was murdered by a bomb tlirown 
beneath his carriage in the street neat the 
palace St veral other murders followed, and 
also attempts on the life of Alexandtr HI 
Latteily, howeeer, their activ ity has chiefly 
found txprtssion in spreading socialism 
among the i^oikrrien of the towns, and is 
in)t stiK tly Nihilistic 

Niigata (ne i-ga'ta), the chief town of the 
province of Kchigo, Japan, situated on the 
west coast of the island of Hondo and on 
the left bank of the Sliinano This port 
was opened to foreign trade by the treaty 
of 1800, but the obstiucted state of the 
river, the open anchorage, and the severe 
winter has hitherto prevented the develop 
ment of much trade ^Jbe town is well 
built, the streets are traversed by canals, 
there is an hospital and a college, and a 
considerable coasting trade Pop 53,866 
Nijkerk (ni'kerk), a town of Holland, 
prov Gelderland, near the Zuider Zee, with 
which it communicates by canal Pop 7^99 
Nijmegen, Nymegen (nl'ma-gen), or Nim- 
EOUEN (mm'e-gen), a city in the Dutch pro 
vmce of Gelderland, delightfully situated on 
the slopes of several hills, reaching down 
to the Waal It has a fine old church (St 
Stephen’s), and a Benaissance town ball of 
the 16th century The industrial occupa 
tions include tanning, brewing, metal goods, 
cotton manufactures, Ac The town is cele- 


brated for the treaty of peace concluded in 
1678 between France and Holland, and 
Spam, and for that of 1679 between the 
German Empire, France, and Sweden It 
was formerly a strong foi tress, but the forti 
fications have been recently abolished Pop 
42,857 

Nijni-Nov'gorod (nuh'ne), a town in 
Eusslf^ capital of the government of same 
name, at the confluence of the Oka and 
Volga, 255 miles east of Moscow The 
town forms three parts the upper district, 
mclufling the citadel, the lower portion, 
called the Nijni Bazaar, and the suburb, 
occupied by the great annual fair, and cun 
taming 6500 booths, besides other structures 
for its accommodation This fair, begun in 
1816, 18 held annually between July 15 and 
Sept 1, O S Heie there are gathered to 
gether an immense multitude of people (say 
250,000) from all parts of Kussia and many 
parts of Asia, and the annual value of 
the meichandise sold is estimated at about 
£30,000,000 The chief products sold are 
cotton, woollen, and linen goods, tea, silk and 
silk goods, metal wares, furs, leather, por 
celain, earthenware, and glass, coffee, wine 
T*op 95,124 — The province has an area of 
19,704 square miles The surface forms an 
extensive plain, occasionally broken and 
diversified by low undulating hills It is 
drained by the Volga. The soil is poor, and 
the crops, chiefly hemp and flax, not very 
abundant A large part is covered with 
forests Pop 1,482,471 
Nijm-Tagilsk (nizh ne ta gilsk'), a town 
of Kussia amid the Ural Mountains, in the 
government of Perm, and 1 50 miles east of 
the town of Perm, in the midst of a district 
very nch m minerals Pop about 80,000 
Ni'kS, in Greek mythology, the goddess 
of V ictory She was rewarded by Zeus with 
the permission to live lu Olympus, for the 
readiness with which she came to his assis- 
tance m the war with the Ihtans Theie is 
a temple to her on the Acropolis of Athens 
still in excellent preservation 
Nikolaef See Nicohuev 
Nikolaievsk', a town of Kussia, gov of 
Samara, on the Igns, a tnbutary of the 
Volga. Pop 10,007 
Nik'oleburg, or Niklasburg, a town of 
Austna, m Moravia^ 27 miles south of 
Brtinn There are linen and woollen manu- 
factures and some trade Pop 7642 
Niko'pol, a town, Southern Kussia, gov- 
ernment of Ekatermoedav, on the Dnieper 
Pop 9706 
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Nile, a great histone nrer m Africa, the 
main stream of which, known as the Bahr 
el A had, or White Nile, has its chief source 
in the equatorial lake Victona Nyanza. What 
18 known as the Bakr-el Azrek, or Blue Nile, 
a much smaller stream, joins the White Nile 
at Khartoom, lat 15'40 ®n The source of the 
Blue Nile was discovered in the Abyssinian 
Highlands by Bruce in 1770, while the 
source of the other, or true Nile, was for 
long the subject of speculation and explora 
tiou The discovenes, however, of Speke 
and Grant in 1861-62, and of Sir Samuel 
Baker in 1863 -64, and subsequent explorers, 
have established the fact that the head- 
waters of the Nile are collected by a great 
lake situated on the ccpiator, called Uker 
ewe or Victona Nyan/a The Nile, near 
where it flows out of Lake Victoria, forms 
the unimportant Ripon Falls, then flows 
generally north west, about Lat 1" 40' N 
it expands into Lake Ibrahim Pasha, after- 
wards forms the Falls of Karuma and the 
Murchison Falls, and then enters another 
lake, the Albert Nyan/a, at an elevation of 
almut f( ct 1 ins lake, as was first dt fi 
nitely ascertained by Stanley, receives the 
waters of another lake further to the south 
Mcst, Lake Muta N/ige or Albeit Kdward, 
the channel of (ommunieation being the 
river S(mliki From the Albert Nyanza 
to the Mediterrane in the general course of 
the Nile is in a northerly direction, with 
numeioiis wmdings Abo\e (Jondokoro, 
about lat 5° n , the iivor forms a senes of 
cataracts , but Ix^tween these falls and the 
Albert Nyanza, a distance of 164 miles, the 
ri\er is broad, deep, and navigable Not 
far below Gondokoro the Nile begins to 
flow more to the west till it reaches lat 
9“ N , where it receives the Bahr el-Gha/al, 
one of Its chief tnbutaries On receiving 
this affluent it turns due east for about 100 
miles, and then after receiving the Sobat 
from the south east flows almost due north 
to Khartoom It receives its last tributary, 
the Atbara, from the Abyssinian frontier, 
for the rest of its course (some 1500 miles) 
being fed by no contnbutory stream Be- 
tween this point and the frontiers of Egypt 
occur several rapids or cataracts presenting 
greater or less obstacles to navigation, there 
being also another cataract some distance 
below Khartoom In Egypt, at the head 
of the Delta near* Cairo, it divides into two 
main branches, leadmg down respectively 
to Kosetta and Damietta, where they enter 
the Mediterranean As ram scarcely ever 
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falls in the greater part of the valley of tte 
Nile the nver owes its supplies to the copious 
rains and the vast lake areas of the tropical 
re^ons in which it takes its rise, and its 
volume thus depends upon the season It 
begins to increase in June, attains its greatest 
height about September, and then subside s 
(See Lfjypt ) The ordinary nse at Cano is 
about 25 feet During the flood a great 
poition of the Delta, and of the valley 
higher up, IS inundated This annual in 
undation, now controlled by the great As 
souan darn and other works, with all the 
bounty which it brings, is watched and 
waited eagerly, and in anciont times e luw d 
the Nile to be worshipped as a god alike 
by Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans Its 
length 18 nearly 4200 miles, or rather less 
than that of the Mississippi Missouri 
Nile, Battle oj the See Aboukir 
Nil-Ghau See Nifl Ohau 
Nilgin Hills See Ncd(fh(rr(f Hills 
Nilom'eter, an mstrumeiit for measunng 
the rise of water in the Nile during its 
periodical floods The nilometer in the 
isluid of Rhoda (Er Uddih), opposite to 
('’airo, consists of a slender graduated pillar 
standing in a well which communicates with 
the river The pillar is divided into 24 
cubits, each of whiih measures 21 4 inches 
Wht n the inundation reaches the height of 
21 cubits it IS considered adecpiate 

Nilsson, (^HRisriNB, born at Hassaby, 
near Wexio, in Sweden, 1843 Accompanied 
by her brother she used to sing at village 
fairs and places of public resort, where she 
also played on the violin In 1 8 5 7 her talent 
attracted the attention of a wealthy gentle 
man, who had her educated as a singer at 
Stockholm, and afterwards at Pai is In 1 864 
she made her first appearance as Violetta 
inLaTraviata at the Theatre Lynque, Pans, 
and she appeared in 1867 for the first time 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Ijondon On sev 
eral occasions she has visited Ameni a with 
the utmost success Among her most famous 
impersonations are Ophelia in 'f'homos’s 
Hamlet, and Margaret m Gounod’s Faust 
In 1872 she marned M Auguste Kouzaud, 
who died in 1882, m 1886 she married Count 
A de Miranda. 

Nimach, or Neemuch, a town and can 
tonment 312 miles 8 w of Agra, in the 
temtory of Gwalior, Central India, on a 
rising ground 1613 feet above sea level 
Pop (including the cantonment, which u 
larger than the town), 21,600 
Nimbus Bee Vlotld 
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Nimbus, a term applied in art, especially 
in sacred ait, to a kind of halo or disc sur 
rounding the head in representations of 
divine or sacied personages, as also to a 
disc or circle sometimes depicted round the 
heads of emperors and other great men 
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The nimbus in representations of God the 
Either IS of a triangular form, with rays 
diverging from it all round, or in the form 
shown in the cut, the nimbus in represent \- 
tions of Chiist contains a cross more or less 
enriched, that of the Virgin Mary consists 
of a circlet of small stais, and that of angels 
and saints is a circle of small rays When 
the nimbus is depicted of a square foim it 
indicates that the person was alive at the 
time of delineation Nimbus is frequently 
confounded with aureola and ylory 
Nimeguen See Nijmeycn 
Nimes, or NibMES (nem), a city of South- 
ern France, capital of the department of 
Gard, 62 miles north west of Marseilles It 
is an episcopal see, and consists of an old 
central quarter surrounded by handsome 
boulevards, beyond which are the modern 
quarters Its manufactures are chiefly of 
Bilk and cotton goods , it has a considerable 
commerce, and is the great entrepot of 
Southern France for raw silk Among the 
buildings are the cathedral, the chur^ of 
St Ferpetua, the Palais de Justice, &c , but 
Nimes IS chiefly remarkable for its Homan 
remains, mcluding an ancient temple, with 
thirty beautiful Cormthian columns, now 


serving as a museum and known as the 
Mauon Carrte, the amphitheatre, a circus 
capable of seatmg 20,000 persons, the temple 
of Diana, the ancient Tour Magne, on a hill 
outside of the city, supposed to have been a 
mausoleum, and a Homan gateway Nimes 
(anc Nemausus) is supposed to have been 
built by a Greek colony, and was afterwards 
for about 500 years m the possession of the 
Homans In the 16th century it became a 
stronghold of Calvinism, and suffered much 
during the civil wars, as also by the revo 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and during 
the revolution, but latterly it has become 
a busy manufacturing centre Pop 80,355 
Nimrod, described in Gen x 8 to 12 as a 
descendant of Ham, a son of Cush, a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, and the beginning 
of whose kingdom was Babel, Erech, Accad, 
and Calneh in the land of Shinar 

Nxmriid, the name given to the site of an 
ancient Assyrian city situated in the angle 
formed by the rivers Tigris and Zab, and 
about 18 miles below Mosul It is one of 
the group of great cities which clustered 
round Nineveh, the capital, and it has been 
supposed, from inscnptions found in the 
rums, that it is identical with the Calah 
mentioned in Genesis x See Nmeveh 
Nme-pms, a game with nine pins or 
pieces of wood set on end, at which a bowl 
18 rolled for throwing them down 

Nm'eveh, an ancient ruined city, formerly 
capital of the Assyrian Empire, in Asiatic 
Turkey, and in the pashalic of Mosul, on 
the left bank of the Tigris, along which, and 
opposite to the town of Mosul, it occupied 
an extended site The first recorded notice 
of Nineveh is m Genesis x Again it is 
spoken of in the book of Jonah as a ‘ great 
city ’ It remained the capital of Assyna 
till about 606 B c , when it was taken and 
burned by the Babylonian Nabopolassar and 
the Median Cyaxaics It was maintained 
as a local tradition that this ancient capital 
of Assyria lay buried on the left bank of 
the Tigris opposite Mosul, but the fact was 
not definitely settled until in 1841 M Botta 
began excavations in the vast mounds which 
there existed He was followed in this by 
Mr (afterwards Sir Henry) Layard, who 
explored a great portion of the large angle 
formed by the Tigris and the Zab In the 
mounds of Koyunjik opposite Mosul he 
excavated the palaces of eSennachenb, As 
surbampal, and Esarhaddon The walls of 
the city, which the inscriptions describe as 
Ninua, stretch along the Tigris for 2A miles, 
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apd the elaborate outw orks, moats, and de 
fences can still be traced The important 
discoveries made by Lay aid were continued 
by Jjoftus, Hoimuzd liassam, and G Smith, 
and the result of then labours deposited m 
the Bntish Museum See Asstjria 

Nmgpo, a large city of China, m the pto 
\ince of Che-kiang, one of the ports open 
to foreign commerce, on a plain on the left 
bulk of the Takia or Ning po river, about 
1() miles from its mouth It is sui rounded 
by a wall 25 feet high, 15 feet wide, and 5 
miles in circuit, and its most remarkable 
edihce is the gieat Ning po pagoda, 160 feet 
111 height, and now paitly m nuns The 
manufactures consist chiciiy of silk and cot- 
ton goods, carpets, furniture, &c The pnn 
cipal exports are tea, silk, and law cotton, 
and the principal imports, sugar and opium 
Pop 240,000 

Niman, Si , a missionary preachei who 
spread Christianity among the Piets in the 
beginning of the 5th century He was oi 
dained bishop of the Southern Piets by Pope 
Sincius in 394 Ninian selected Candida 
Casa, or Whithorn (Wigtownshire), as his 
chief seat, but prosecuted h^s labours m all 
p vrts of southern Scotland, and even as far 
noith 08 the Grampians He died m 432 
His festival is the 10th Se[)tembei 

Ninon de L’Enclos See L / ncht 

Ninus, the fabulous foundei of the As 
syiian Einjnie, \nd of its capital Nineveh 
He married beniiraims, by whom he was 
afterwards murdaied 

Ni'obe, in Greek mythology, the daughter 
of Tantalus, married to Amiihion, king of 
Thebes Proud of her numeious progeny, 
she provoked the anger of Apollo and Ar 
temis (Diana), by boasting over their mother 
Leto (Latona), who had no other children 
but those two She was punished by hav- 
ing all her childicu put to death by those 
two deities She herself was inetamor 
phosed by Zeus (Jupiter) into a stone which 
shed tears during the summer This fable 
has afforded a subject for art, and has given 
rise to the beautiful group in the tribune at 
Florence, known by the name of Niobe and 
her Children 

Nio'bmm, or Columbium, a rare metal 
discovered iii 1 801 in a black mineral called 
columbite fi oin North America It forms a 
black powder insoluble m nitric acid, but 
readily soluble in a mixture of nitric and 
hydrofluoric acids Symbol Nb Atomic 
weight 98 

Niort (ni-5r), a town in Western France, 
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capitiil of the department of Deux Sevres, 
oil two hills washed by the Sbvrc Niortaise, 
79 miles south eist of N lutes Its town- 
house and old castle aie intcrtstirig build- 
ings The staple manufactures arc leather 
and gloves, and the tiadc, particularly in 
claiet, 18 extensive Pop 23,897 

Nipa, a genus of palms of which there is 
but one species, N fruticanSy a native of 
the East Indies, Philippines, &c , growing 
on marshy coasts It has no stem, fronds 
about 20 feet lo ig, and t dible fruits The 
fronds are used for a variety of purposes 
Niphon, or Nipon See Jaftan 
Nip'igon, 01 Nep'ictON, a lake of Canada, in 
Ontaiio, about .10 miles north west of Lake 
Superior It is about 70 miles long and 40 
miles broad, with rugged headlands, deep 
bays, and many islands It is conmeted 
with Lake Superior by the Nipigon river 
Nipia'amg, Lakf, a lake of Canada, in 
Ontario, N i of Lake Huron, inegulai m 
coast line, breadth, about 30 miles, length, 
48 miles It contains uumcioiis islands, and 
finds its only outlet by Ficuch Elver into 
Lake Huron 

Nipple See Manmai y Gl(n\d'< 
Nipplewort, a plant of tlu genus Lapmna 
[L commiinn)^\\}xt order CNnnposita, grow 
ing commonly as a weed by the sides of 
ditches and in waste places 
Nirva'na Sec liudd/u wi 
Nisami, full name Abu Mohammed Ben 
Jusui Sheikh NisXm kd DfN, one of the 
great poets of Persia, and the foundci of 
the romantic tpic born about 1100 ad, was 
a special fa\ourite of the Seljuk pimces, 
who then ruled in Persia, died m 1180 
Besides a Divaii, oi collection of lyrics, he 
wrote five larger poems, which have been 
extensively circulated in Persia and India 
Nissan, a month of the .Jewish calendar, 
the first month of thesacred ye ii and seventh 
of the civil year, answering nearly to our 
March It was originally called Abib, but 
began to be called Nisan after the captivity 
Niah, or Nissa, a fortihed town in Servia, 
on the Nishava, 130 miles s e of Belgrade 
It is the seat of a Greek bishop, and has 
celebrated hot springs and baths It was 
the native place of the Emperor Constantine 
the Great Pop 20,000 

Nish'apur, an ancient city m Persia, pro- 
vince of Khorasan, 50 miles west by south 
of Mushed Turquoises of excellent quality 
have long been found m its vicinity Omar 
Khayyam was born here in 1123 Pop 
about 15,000 
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NislbiB, ancietitly a famous town inMeso 
potamia, on the river Mygdomus It is now 
called Nisibm, and is a small ruinous place 

NiBi pnuB, a law phrase meamng * unless 
before,’ and occurring originally in a wnt 
by which the shenff of a county was com 
xnanded to bring the men impannelled as 
jurors in a civil action to the court at West 
minster on a certain day, ‘unless before’ 
that day the justices came thither (that is, 
to the county m question) to hold the assi7es, 
which they were always sure to do The 
judges of assize, by virtue of their commis- 
sion of ihiHi pnw, try the civil causes thus 
appointed in their several circuits, being 
said to sit at lusi prius^ and the courts m 
which these actions are tried being called 
courts of nm prius, or mu 2 >rtu 8 courts A 
trial at niHi prms may be defined in general 
as a trial, before a judge and jury, of a civil 
action which has been brought in one of the 
superior courts 

Nismes See Ntmes 

Nitrate, a salt of nitric acid The nitrates 
are generally soluble in water, and easily 
decomposed by heat Deposits of nitrates 
are present in small quantities m almost ill 
soils, but enormous accumulations exist in 
Chill and Peru ^’hese latter deposits, which 
are known as ('‘bill saltpetre, cubic nitre, or 
nitrate of soda, are found near the coast, and 
are probably produced from remains of marine 
animals and birds The great value of this 
nitrate is m its application to agriculture as 
a fertilizer on impovenshcd soil, for it is 
now well known that crops require large 
quantities of nitrogen to secure then full 
development It has been found by cxperi 
ment, for instance, that with a soil poor in 
nitrogen the crop of wheat per acre was 
2090 lbs , whereas when the same soil was 
dressed with nitrogenous manure, the return 
was 6982 lbs bo also with potatoes, the 
poor soil yielded 4452 lbs as comp ired with 
17,192 lbs when dressed with nitrate The 
nitrates, of which nitrate of soda is now con 
sidered the best, should not be used on light 
porous soils where the ram will sink the 
manure below the range of the roots They 
make an excellent top-dressmg m the spnn^, 
especially for root crops See also Cubic 
Nitre 

Nitrate of Silver, a substance obtamed 
by cooling, in the shape of tabular crystals, 
from the solution produced when silver is 
oxidized and dissolved by mtnc acid diluted 
with two or three times its weight of water 
When fused the mtrate is of a black colour, 


and it may be cast into small sticks in a 
mould, these sticks form the lunar caustic 
employed by surgeons as a cautery It is 
sometimes employed for giving a black 
colour to the hair, and is the basis of the 
mdclible ink for marking linen Its solution 
IS always kept in the laboratory as a test for 
chlorine and hydrochloric acid 
Nitrate of Soda, a salt analogous m its 
chemical properties to nitrate of potash or 
nitre It is largely used as a manure, and 
as a source of nitric acid and nitre bee 
Nitrate 

Nitre (KNOj), a salt, called also saltpetre, 
and m the nomenclature of chemistry nitiate 
of potassium or potassic nitrate It is pro- 
duced by the action of microbes in soils con 
taming pottish and nitrogenous organic mat 
teis, and forms an efflorescence upon the 
surface in scveial parts of the world, and 
especially in the East Indies, whence much 
nitre is derived In some paits of Europe 
it 18 piepared artificially fiom a mixture of 
common mould or poious calcareous earth 
with amni il and \ egetable remains contain 
ing nitrogen It is also manufactured on 
a large scale by crystalliz ition from a hot 
solution of chloride of potassium and mtrate 
of sodi It IS a colouiless salt with a salme 
taste, and crystallizes in six sided prisms It 
IS employed m chemistry as an oxidizing 
agent and in the formation of nitric acid Its 
chief use m the arts is m the making of gun 
powder It also inters into the composition 
of fluxes, and is extensively employed in 
metallurgy, it is used in the art of dyeing, 
and is much employed in the preseivation 
of meat and animal matters in general In 
medicine it is prescribed as cooling, febri- 
fuge, and diiaetic — Cubic mtn See 
Nitrate 

Nitric Acid (HNO^), the most impoitant 
of the five compounds formed by ox>geii 
with nitrogen When pure it is a colouiless 
Iniuid, very strong and disagreeable to the 
smell, and so acrid that it cannot be safely 
tasted without being much diluted It is 
known m the arts as aquafortis^ and is com 
monly obtamed by distilling nitre (potassium 
mtrate) or Club saltpetre (sodium mtrate) 
with strong sulphuric acid Nitric acid con 
tains about 76 per cent of oxygen, a great 
part of which it readily gives up to other 
substances, acting thus as a powerful oxi- 
dizer Thus many metals-csuch as copper, 
tin, silver, &c — when brought into contact 
with this acid are oxidized at the expense of 
the acid with the production of lower oxides 
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of nitrogen and an oxygenated metidlic salt 
Nitric acid, when moderately dilute, acts on 
organic bodies so as to produce a senes of 
most useful substances, notably acetic, ox 
alic, and picric acids, isatm or white indigo, 
&c When strong acid is used, nitro com 
pounds oftentimes result, containing the 
group NOi in place of part of the hydrogen 
of the original substance, thus we get m<ro- 
phenolf nitrobemolf &c By replacement 
of the hydrogen in nitnc acid a series of 
salts termed nitmtis is obtained (See Ni- 
trate ) When nitrates are heated with com 
bustible bodies an explosion is generally pro- 
duced A mixture of strong hydrochlonc 
and nitric acids is known as aqua nqia^ 
niirmaurmtie^ or nitrohydrochlorie acul 
Nitric acid is employed in etching on steel 
or copper, as a solvent of tin to form with 
that metal a mordant foi some of the finest 
dyes, in metallurgy and assaying, also in 
medicine, in a diluted state, as a tonic and 
as a substitute for mercurial preparations in 
syphilis and affections of the liver, and also 
in form of vapour to destroy contagion 
Nitndes, a general designation for the 
compounds of nitrogen with other elements 
or radicles, but more especially for those 
compounds which nitrogen forms with phos 
phorus, boron, silicon, and the metals 
Nitrites See Nitrog<n 
Nitro-benzol ((\H,NO^), a liquid pie 
pared by addmg ben/ol drop by drop to 
fummg iiitiic acid It closely resembles oil 
of bitter almonds in flavour, and is largely 
employ ed as a substitute for that oil m the 
manufacture of confectionery and in the 
preparation of perfumery It is important 
as a source of aniline 
Nitro-compounds, compounds of carbon 
which are formed from others by the substi 
tution of the monatomic radicle NOj for 
hydrogen 

Nitrogen, an important elementary pnn- 
ciple, the basis of nitnc acid and the prin 
cipal ingredient of atmospheric air Its 
symbol is N, its equivalent 14, and its spe- 
cific gravity 0 9713 It is a colourless, in 
visible gas, called by Lavoisier azoU (Greek, 
o, pnvative, zoe^ life), because it is incapable 
of supporting life The name nitrogen w^ 
applied to it by Chaptal, because of its 
entenng into the composition of nitre, nitric 
acid, &c The ^tmosphere contains about 
four fifths of its volume of nitrogen, the 
rest being principally oxygen, nitre contains 
nearly 13 per cent, and nitric acid about 22 
per cent by weight of this substance Ni- 
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trogen is inodorous, tasteless, incombustible, 
and a very inert substance in itself, although 
many of its compounds, such as nitnc acid 
and ammonia^ are jxissessed of great chemi- 
cal activity By reason of its inertness and 
general slowness of chemical action it acts 
the part of a diluent of oxygen in the atmo- 
sphere Having no marked action of its 
own on living beings, its admixture with the 
oxygen of the air serves to moderate the 
otherwise too violent action of the latter 
gas Under certain circumstances nitrogen 
may be induced to combine with other ele 
ments, especially with hydrogen, oxygen, 
and carbon, with titanium, tantalum, and 
tungsten Nitrogen is allied in many of its 
chemical properties to the other elementary 
substances —phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, 
and bismuth, and it has the power of com- 
bining with one, three, or five atoms of a 
monovalent element or radicle The oxides 
of nitrogen arc five in number The first 
oxide of nitrogen (nitrogen monoxide) con- 
tains 28 parts by weight of nitrogen united 
with 10 paits by weight of oxygen, its 
chemical formula is N^O The next oxide 
(dinndi) contains 28 parts by weight of 
nitrogen united with 32 parts % weight of 
oxygen, its formula is N^O^ In the third 
oxide {trioxidf) 28 parts of nitrogen is 
united with 48 parts of oxygen, and to it 
the formula N^Oj is assigned, while the 
fourth and fifth oxides {tctroxidc, pentoxidi ) 
contain respectively 64 and 80 parts of oxy- 
gen, united in each case with 28 of nitrogen, 
to these the formulee N ^04 and N^O, are 
given These oxides may be all produced 
from nitnc acid The trioxidc forms a dark- 
blue liquid, which, when added to water at 
0°, combines therewith, forming nitrom 
acid, HNOa This solution acts as a re- 
ducing agent, inasmuch as it eliminates gold 
and mercury as metals fiom several of their 
salts, on the other hand, it also exercises 
an oxidizing action on such salts as ferrous 
sulphate, potassium iodide, &c By replace 
ment of the hydrogen in nitrous acid a series 
of metallic salts is obtained, called nitrites 
Nitrogen monoxide is better known by the 
name of ‘laughing gas,' from the peculiarly 
exhilarating effect which it produces when 
breathed along with a little air If the gas 
be pure, its inspiration soon brings about total 
insensibility, which does not continue long, 
and generally produces no bad effects upon 
the person who breathes it, hence it is much 
used as an anaesthetic in minor surgical 
operations, such as tecth-drawing, &c 
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Nitro-glycerine, an explosive substance 
appealing as a colourless or yellowish oily 
liqiiul, heavier than and insoluble in water, 
but dissolved by alcohol, ether, &c It may 
be prepared b} adding to 3^)0 pai ts by weight 
of glycerine 2800 parts by weight of a 
cooled mixture of 3 parts of sulphuric acid 
of 1 815 specific gravity and 1 part of fum- 
ing nitric acid The liquid is poured into ten 
or twenty times its bulk of cold water, when 
the heavy intro glycerine siiiLs to the hot 
tom When violently struck nitro glycerine 
explodes, being resolved into water, carbonic 
acid, nitrogen oxides, and nitrogen The 
volume of gas produced is about 10,000 times 
the initial volume of the nitro glycerine 
Explosion can also be effected by heating 
to about 600® F one portion of a mass, 
whereby partial decomposition is set agoing 
which almost immediately propagates itself 
throughout the litpiid The explosive force 
of nitro glycerine compared with that of an 
equal volume of gunpowder is as Id 1 If 
any traces of acid be allowed to remain m 
nitro glycerine it is liable to undergo spon- 
taneous explosion, hence it is an exceedingly 
dangerous article to transport or store under 
such conditions It is advisable to prepare 
the substance on the spot where it is to be 
used, and only in such quantities as may be 
required for immediate consumption This 
method is adopted in many quarries and 
engineeiiug undertakings, especially in 
America Nitro glycerine has for some time 
been used m the form of dymmitey to pro 
duce which it is mixed with some light 
absorbent substance See Dijnamtte 
Nitromunatic Acid Nitric Acid 
Nitrous Acid See Nitrogen 
Nitrous Oxide See Nitrogen 
Nivelles (m veil, Flemish, Ngiel)^ a towm 
of Belgium, prov Brabant, on the Thines, 18 
miles south of Brussels, which has manufac 
tures of woollen, cotton, linen, and paper, as 
well as railway locomotive and carnage 
works The church of St Gertrude is an edi- 
fice in the Romanesque style Pop 10,788 
Nivernais (ni ver na), formerly one of the 
provinces of France, corresponding nearly to 
the present department of Ni^vre 
Nivose (nC-voz, literally ‘snow-month’), 
the name given in the French revolutionary 
calendar to a winter month begmmng De- 
cember 21 and ending January 19 
Nix, or Nixif, in German popular mytho 
logy, the name of water spirits (male and 
female), haunting rivers, brooks, ponds, and 
lakes The male nixie is sometimes repre- 


sented as old, sometimes as young, but gen- 
erally as a malicious being The female 
nixic appears as a bloommg maiden, who 
often falls m love with some young man, 
whom she entices or draws into the water 

Nixdorf, a town in northern Bohemia, 
w ith manufactures of cutlery, tools, and other 
steel wares, fancy goods, &c Pop 6449 

Nizam', in the East Indies, the title of 
the ruler of Hyderabad in the Deccan, de 
rived from JSizaia ul mullf governor or 
legnlator of the state, a name adopted by 
A/of .Tab m 1719, and since that time 
atlopted by his successors 

Nizam’s Dominions See Hijdcrahad 

Nizza. See Nice 

Noah, one of the patriarchs of the Old 
Testament, son of Lamech, is desenbed m 
the book of Genesis as being chosen by God 
for his piety to be the father of the new 
race of men which should people the earth 
aftei the deluge Having been warned by 
God of the coming flood, he built a vessel (the 
arL) by Ins direction, and entered it with his 
family and all kinds of animals (BeeJ)eluge ) 
After the waters had subsided the ark 
rested on Mount Ararat, where Noah offered 
a thank offering to God, and was assured 
that the earth should never again be de- 
stroyed by a flood, as sign whereof God set 
the rainbow in the clouds Noah died at the 
age of 960 years, 350 years after the flood 
While modern accounts place Mount Ara- 
rat in Armenia, older traditions locate it 
in the mountains of the Kurds, east of the 
Tigris 

Noailles (no ily), one of the oldest noble 
families in France Among the most distin- 
guished of the family was Adrien Maurici , 
Duke of Noailles, born 1 078, died 1760 He 
served in Spam in the Spanish war of Succes 
Sion, was created grandee Spam, and m 
1698 marned a niece of Madame de Mam 
tenon During the minority of Louis XV he 
was president of tlie council of finance and 
member of the council of regency, which be 
left^ however, m 1 721, rather than concede 
the presidency to Cardinal Dubois. Exiled 
by the influence of Dubois, he was, on his 
death, recalled and reinstated m his former 
offices In 1734 he served under Berwick 
on the Rhme, and at the siege of Philips 
burg received the marshal’s steff In 1735 
he commanded the French army in Italy 
Dunng the Austnan war of Succession he 
held a command on the Rhine, and m 1743, 
through the impetuosity of his nephew the 
Count of Grammont, he lost the battle of 
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Dettingen He served under Marshal Saxe 
at Fontenoy — A recent member of the 
family was Paul, Duke de Noailles, born 
1802, died 1885 He wrote Histoire de 
Madame de Maintenon — His son, Emanuel 
V icTORiEN Henri, Marquis de Noailles, 
born 1830, has been minister at Washing- 
ton, Rome, and Constantinople 

Nobert’a Test-plates, finely ruled glass 
plates 80 named from F Nobert, a German 
optician, used for testing the ])ower of micro 
scopes The rulings are executed on the 
under surface of i piece of exceedingly thin 
glass by means of a diamond point Some 
of these ruled plates have the almost incied 
ible number of 225,187 spaces to the inch 
Nobility, a rank or class of society which 
possesses hereditary honours and privileges 
above the rest of the citizens Such a class 
IS found in the infancy of almost every na- 
tion Its ongin may be attributed to mili- 
tary supremacy, to the honours paid to su- 
penor ability, or to the guardians of the 
mysteries of religion Among the ancient 
Romans the patricians originally formed the 
nobility , but a new order of nobility arose 
out of the plebeians, consisting of those who 
had held curule magistracies and their de- 
scendants, enjoying the right of having 
images of their distinguished ancestors 
Among the ancient German tribes only ob 
scure traces of hereditary nobility are found 
The dignities of the counts of the Franks, the 
aldermen and great thanes of England, as 
also of the^ar^ (in England eoila^ of Den 
raaik, were accessible to every one distin- 
guished by merit and favoured by fortune 
In Venice a civic nobility grew up consis 
ting of a series of families who gradually 
acquired all political power and kept it to 
themselves and their descendants In Eng 
land hereditary nobility, the nobility belong 
ing to the titles of duke, marquis, earl, vis 
count, and baron, is now entirely personal, 
though formerly, as a result of the Norman 
conquest, it was connected with the holding 
of lands In Spain and Italy still the same 
rank depends m greater measure upon pro 
perty, and in France and Germany the dt 
and ton of titles points to the same fact In 
France and Germany nobility is common to 
all the members of the noble family, and the 
German nobility form a very exclusive caste 
In France an^ Germany the nobles long 
formed a class of petty sovereigns within 
their own domains The French revolution 
first depnved the nobles of that country of 
their privileges and exclusive rights, as that 


of jurisdiction, &c , and the decree of June 
19, 1790, abolished herulitaiy rank en 
tirely Under Napoleon 1 uoy^amwhe 
reditary nobility, with the titles of pi iiu es, 
dukes, counts, barons, and chevaliers, which 
descended to the eldest son After the 
restoration of the Bourbons (1814) the an 
cient nobility reclaimed their former rights 
and privileges Nobility was again abolished 
in 1848, but was restored hy Napoleon TTI 
In Norway the parliament abolished nobility 
by the three successive decrees of 1S15, 
1818, and 1821 In Great Britain titles of 
nobility can only bo coufeiied by tin sove 
reign, and that % patent, in \irtue of wliicli 
they become hereditary Life peerages ilso 
are occasionally conferred The nobility, -is 
the term is commonly used, consists of those 
holding the titles already mentioned (or all 
above the rank of baronet) and their moie 
immediate connections, but if the term were 
to be used as generally in Europe the gentry 
would also be included, oi all families en- 
titled to bear coat armour I'hose of the 
nobility who are peers of England, of (jreat 
Bntain, or of the United Kingdom, have 
a hei editary seat in the House of Lords, 
while the Scottish peers elect sixteen of their 
number to represent their ordei, and the 
Insh peers elect twenty eight representa 
tives for the same purpose See also Bn 
tain (sections Parhatrunt and Banks and 
Titles)^ Peerage 

Noble, an ancient English gold coin, value 
SIX shillings and eightpence, first struck in 
the reign of Edward III , 1344 The noble 
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Noble of Edvard III a Actual diameter of the coin 

having increased in value to 10« , a com of 
the former value of a noble was issued by 
Henry VI and Edward IV, and called an 
Anejel (which see) Half nobles and quarter 
nobles were also in ciiciilation at the same 
penod 

Nocera (n5 cha'ra), a cathedral city of 
South Italy, province Salerno, it carries on 
cotton spinning and weaving Pop 12,522 
Noctilu'ca, a minute genus of marine am 
mals placed among the Infusoria or the Rhv 
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^opoda, which m size and appearance much 
resemble a gram of boiled sago, or a little 
granule of jelly, with a long stalk These 
minute animals are phosphorescent, and 
the luminosity which appears at the surface 
of the sea during the night is chiehy due to 
them 

Nocturne (nok tern'), in pamting, a night 
piece, a painting exhibiting some of the 
charactenstic effects of night light In 
music, a composition m which the emotions, 
particularly those of love and tenderness, aie 
developed The nocturne has become a 
favourite style of composition with modern 
pianoforte composers 

Noddy (Atwiih a sea bird of 

the family Land<e (gulls), widely diffused 
through the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres, and well known to sailors for its 
fearlessness or stupidity, allowing itself even 
to be taken by the hand, hence its name 
The noddy is a rare visitant to the Bntish 
shores, but is very abundant in warmer cli- 
mates, as m the West Indies There are 
several other species differing somewhat m 
details from A stoltdm 

Node, in astronomy, one of the points in 
which two great circles of the celestial sphere, 
such as the ecliptic and equator, the orbits 
of the planets and the ecliptic, intersect 
each other, and also one of the points m 
which the orbit of a satellite intersects the 
plane of the orbit of its primary The node 
at which a heavenly body passes or appears 
to pass to the north of the plane of the orbit 
or great circle with which its own orbit or 
apparent orbit is compared is called the 
cendmg node, that where it descends to the 
south 18 called the descending node At the 
vernal equinox the sun is in its ascending 
node, at the autumnal equinox in its descend- 
ing node The straight line joining the 
nodes is called the hne of the nodes The 
lumiT nodes are the points at which the orbit 
of the moon cuts the ecliptic 

Node, in physics, a point in a vibrating 
body, or system of vibrating particles, where 
there is no movement When a body is vi 
brating, the vibratory motion is convej’^ed 
from one place to another by the action of 
the molecular forces of the particles on one 
another Now when all the forces acting 
on a certain particle are at any instant m 
eqmlibrium, and the particle consequently 
remains at rest, there is said to be a node 
at the particle If a plate of glass or metal 
be held m the hand, and a bow be drawn 
across the edge, particles of ffne sand, pre- 


viously placed on the plate, will arrange 
themselves in lines, along which it is evident 
no vibration has taken place These lines, 
called nodal Imes, generally form geome- 
tncal figures 

Nodier (nod i-a), Ohablks, a versatile 
French writer, born 1780, died 1844 At 
first a repubhean, then an ardent royalist, 
he lived an adventurous life till 1 824, when 
he became hbranan to the Bibliothlcjue de 
r Arsenal He wrote tales, romances, satires, 
dictionanes, travels, worlw on entomology, 
&c , was a fnend of all the literaiy men of 
the time, and had a certain infiuence on the 
Romantic school of French authors, includ- 
ing Hugo, Dumas, and others 
Nodosa'na, a genus of fossil foraminifers, 
havmg a shell composed of numerous cham- 
bers arranged in a straight line They occur 
in chalk, tertiary, and recent formations 
Nogent-le-rotrou (no zhan-le ru tio), a 
town of Northern Fiance, dep Eure et 
Loir, 33 miles w s w of Chaitres, at the foot 
of a steep hill on which the old castle of 
Sully, Henry IV ’s minister, stands It has 
manufactures of woollens and leather, &c 
Bop 6760 

Nogent-sur-Mame, a suburban village of 
Paris on the Marne, a little to the east of 
the capital Pop 12,000 
Noirmoutier (nwar mo-tya), an island of 
North western France, separated from the 
coast of Vendee by a narrow and shallow 
channel It is about 10 miles long, with a 
breadth varying from 1 to 3 miles, and is 
generally fertile Pop 7890 The chief 
town, of the same name, has good anchoiage 
and a productive oyster fishery Pop 2085 
NoiBseville (nwas vel), a village of Ger- 
man Lorraine to the east of Metz, the scene 
of a fiercely contested battle dunng the 
Franco German war, 31st Aug and IstSept 
1870, between the forces of Prince Frederick 
Charles and those of Marshal Bazaine 
Nola, a town of S Italy, and a bishop’s see, 
near Naples, in Caserta, said to have been 
built by the Etrurians before Rome, was 
once a flourishing Roman colony, and is yet 
a handsome town Bells are said to have 
been first made here Pop 7496 
NoU-me-tangere (Lat ‘touch me not’), 
name of a plant See Jmpatiens 
Nollekens, Joseph, an English sculptor, 
sou of an Antwerp painter, born m London 
1737, died 1823 He waS placed early 
under Scheemakers, and m 1769 and 1760 

g uned premiums from the Society of Arts 
omg subsequently to Rome, he had tho 
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honour of receiving a gold medal from the 
Academy of Pamtmg and Sculpture On 
his return to England m 1770 he was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy (1771) 
and a Royal Academician (1772) His Venus 
with the Sandal is his pnncipal ideal pro> 
duction, but his professional reputation 
rests mainly upon his portrait busts 

Nolle Prosequi (nol'le pros'e kwi , Lat 
‘to be unwilling to prosecute’), in law, a 
stoppage of proceedings by a plaintiff, an ac- 
knowledgment that he has no cause of action 
Nomads, tribes without fixed habitations, 
generally engaged in the tending and rais 
mg of cattle, and changing their abode as ne- 
cessity requires or inclination prompts North 
Afiica, the interior of North and South 
America, and the northern and middle parts 
of Asia, are still inhabited by nomadic tribes, 
some of whom are little better th m bands 
of robbers 

Nombre de Dios, a town in the state of 
Durango, Mexico, with rich silver mines in 
the vicinity Pop 700() 

Nominalism, the doctrines of those scho- 
lastic philosophers who followed J ohn Ros- 
cellin, canon of Compitgnc m the 11 th cen 
tur), in maintaining tint gencial notions 
(such as the notion of a tree) have no reah 
ties corresponding to them, and have no 
existence but as names {nomnia) or words 
They were opposed by the rcttluts, who 
maintained that general ideas are not foimed 
by the understanding, but have a real exis- 
tence independent of the mind and apart 
from the individual object Dunng the 1 2th 
century the controversy between the nomi 
nalists and the realists was carried on with 
great keenness, and m the beginning of the 
14th the dispute was revived by th© English 
Franciscan William of Occam, a disciple of 
the famous Duns bcotus The controversy 
gave rise to actual persecution and cruelty 
Nominative Case, m grammar, that form 
of a noun or pronoun which is used when 
the noun or pronoun is the subject of a sen- 
tence 

Non-actmty See Neutrality 
Non-commiBBioned OfficerB are ofheers 
not holding a commission from the crown, 
subordinate oflficers below the rank of lieu- 
tenant, as sergeants and corporals in the 
army, and quartermasters and gunners’ 
mates in the navy 

Non CompoB HentiB (‘not of soundmmd’), 
an expression used of a person who is not 
of sound imderstandmg, and therefore not 
legally responsible for his acts. 

m 


NonoonformiBts, those who refuse to con- 
form to an established church The name 
was first applied to those English < leigymeu 
who, at the Restoration, refused to subscribe 
to the Act of Uniformity, and were m conse 
quence ejected from their livings. Relief 
was afforded by the Toleration Act of lb8<) 
The repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts in 1828 removed the civil disabilities 
under which Nonconformists had previously 
been placed, and religious tests at the uni- 
versities were abolished m 1871 and 1873 
See hmjJand {EccUsia&tical Ihstorij) 

Non-effective, the term applied in mill 
tary language to designate that portion of 
the forces not in active service or not m a 
condition to proceed to active service, such 
as retired officers, pensioners, and the like 

Nones, (1) in the Roman calendar, the 
fifth day of the months January, Februaiy, 
April, June, August, September, November, 
and December, and the seventh day of 
March, May, July, and October The nones 
were so called as falling on the ninth day 
before the ides, both days included (2) The 
office for the ninth hour, one of the bieviary 
offices of the R Catholic Church 

Nonjurors, those who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the goveniment and 
crown of England at the Revolution, when 
James II abandoned the throne See hny* 
lafui {Ecchsiaitical flistoiy) 

NonnuB, or Nonnos, a later Greek poet, 
bom at Panopolis, in Egypt, who lived 
about the beginning of the 5th century a d 
He 18 the author of a poem entitled Diony- 
siaca, in forty eight books, in which the ex 
pedition of Bacchus (Dionysus) to India is 
desenbed, also of a paraphrase, in Greek 
hexameters, of the Gospel of St John 

Non-reBidence, failure or neglect of re- 
siding where official duties require one to 
reside, or on one’s own lands, espeaially 
residence by clergymen away from their 
cures A benehoed clergyman of the English 
Church absenting himself without license 
from his bishop for more than three mouths 
in any year is liable to forfeit part of his 
emoluments 

Non-resistance, submission to authority, 
power, or usurpation without opposition 
This used to be inculcated by the believers 
in the doctrme of the divine right (which 
see) of kings 

Nonsuit, a term in law When a person 
has commenced an action, and at the trial 
fails in his evidence to support it, or has 
brought a wrong action, he is nonsuited* 
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A nonsuited plaintiff may afterwards bring 
^^other action for the same cause, which he 
cannot do after a verdict against him 

Nootka, an island of Canada on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, at the entrance 
of Nootka Sound, an inlet running about 10 
miles inland 

Nootka>dog, a large variety of dog do 
mesticated by the Indians of Nootka Sound, 
chiefly remarkable for its long wool like 
hair, which when shorn off holds together 
like a fleece, and is made into garments 

Noraghe (no la'gl) See Nuraqh 

Nord, a department in the north east of 
France, boidering with Belgium, area, 2170 
sfjUdre miles 'J’he coast, marked by a long 
chain of sandy hillocks, furnishes the two 
harbours of Dunkirk and (1 ravelines The 
interior is a monotonous but fertile alluvial 
flat, intersected by sluggish streams and 
canals The husbandry, neaily akin to that 
of Flanders, is careful, skilful, and produc 
tive ^J'he principal minerals are co il and 
iron, which are extensively wrought, md 
the occupations connected with or depending 
on them render this department among the 
most important in France The capital is 
Lille Pop l,t)70,184 

Norden, a seaport of Prussia, in Hanover, 
1 6 miles north of Emden, on a canal which 
at a short distance communicates with the 
sea Pop 6617 

Nordenfeldt, a Swedish engineer, born 
1844, the inventor of a machine gun which 
bears his name, also of several torpedoes 
and a submarine boat 

Nordenskidld (nor'den sbrwld), Nils 
Adolf Erik, Baron, a Swedish naturalist 
and explorer, born at Helsmgsfors Nov 18, 
1832 He devoted himself to science, and 
was appointed to some important posts, but 
Incoming obnoxious to the Russian autho- 
rities he settled m Sweden In 1851 he ^ ent 
with an expedition to Spitzbergen, to which 
he several times returned, assistmg in the 
measurement of an arc of the meridian and 
mapping the southern jiart of Spitzbergen 
On a North Polar expedition in 1868 Noi- 
denskiold reached the high latitude of 81® 
42' Having turned his attention to Siberia, 
after making two successful voyages through 
the Kara Sea to the Yenissei, he decided 
to attempt the accomplishment of the 
noi th east passage, or passage by sea round 
Northern Asia to the Pacific Aided by 
the King of Sweden and others, Norden 
skiold was enabled, July 1878, to sail in the 
Vega^ which was the first vessel to double 


the most northern point of the Old World, 
Cap< Tchelyuskin, and after passmg through 
Behring’s Straits, reached Japan, Sept 2, 



1879 On his return Nordenskiold was 
enthusiastically welcomed m Europe, and 
created a baron by the King of Sweden 
He died m 1901 

Nordemey, a small island belonging to 
Prussia, on the coast of East Fnesland, 
reachable on foot at low tide, area, about 
5 square miles, pop 2842, chiefly fishermen 
of the old Frisian stock At the south est 
end of the island is a village famous as a 
sea bathing place throughout Germany, and 
visited annually by some 13,000 persons 

Nordhausen (nord'hou-zn), a town m 
Pi ussian Saxony, 38 miles N N w of Erfurt, 
pleasantly situated at the foot of the Harz 
Mountains It has a Roman Catholic cathc 
dial, a fine late Gothic edifice with aliomaii 
esque crypt, an old town hoine, &c 1 1 manu 
factures woollen and linen cloth, lacquer 
ware, chemicals, &c , and has extensile dis 
tillenes and breweries Pop 27,083 

Nordlmgen (neurd'ling en), a walled town 
of Bavaria, near the Wurtemberg fiontier, 
with well preserved walls and towers, and a 
handsome Gothic church, surmounted b} i 
remarkable tow'ei 345 feet high Manufac 
tures of carpets, woollen and linen goods, 
leather, &c The Swedes were defeated here 
Sept 6, 1634 (See Thrty Years' Bar ) 
Pop 8095 

Nordstrand, an island o! Prussia, on the 
west coaat of Schleswig, area, 21 square 
miles The greater part of it was swept 
away m 1634 by a flood, which drowned 
154 
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15,000 persona Pop about 2500 Fiisians 
by origin 

Nore, (1) A part of the estuary of the 
Thames, about 50 mika below London, and 
east of Sheerness, encumbeied with sand- 
banks, on one of which is a floating light — 
(2) A river of Ireland, nsing in the Sliebh 
bloom Mountains, on the bordeis of Tipper- 
ary and Queens County, and joining the 
Barrow about 2 miles above New Ross, 
length 70 miles It admits vessels of con- 
sideiable size as far as Inistioge, and barges 
to Thomastown 

Norfolk (nor fok), a county of England, 
bounded north and north east by the North 
Sea, south and south east by Suffolk, u est 
and north v est by Cambridge, Lincoln, and 
the Wash Area, 1,356,173 acres, of which 
1,095,105 acres are arable, meadow, and 
pasture The surface is generally flat, with 
some slight swells and depressions in the 
north part The coast consists principallv 
of cliffs, paitly chalk and partly alternate 
strata of clay, gravel, loam, and sand These 
are gradually being undermined by the sea, 
which 18 in many places making inroads on 
the land Considerable areas on the coast 
of the Wash, however, have been reclaimed 
from the sea The principal nvers are the 
Yaic, in the east, with its affluents the 
Bure, the Wensum, and the Waveney, and 
the (iuse, in the west, with its feeders the 
Little Ouse, the Wissey, &c The Yare and 
its tnbutvnes expand near the sea into 
meres or broad s, which, lirgely covered 
with bulrushes and sedges, are the resort of 
a great variety of water fowl This county 
has a high reputation for its progress in 
agnculture The crop raised in greatest 
perfection is barley, which is its chief agn 
cultural produce Most of it is made into 
malt, and then sent elsewhere I'he manu 
factures consist chiefly of woven goods Nor 
folk has extensive fishenes of both hernngs 
and mackerel, the former being the most 
important It returns six members to par 
Lament The county town is Norwich, the 
chief seaport is Yarmouth. Pop 460,040 

Norfolk, a city and port in the county of 
the same name, Virginia, U S , on the nver 
Elizabeth, 32 miles from the ocean The 
harbour is safe and commodious, and a large 
trade is done in cotton Norfolk is an im- 
portant naval Ration Pop 46,624 

Norfolk, Dukf oi See Howard 

Norfolk-crag, in geology, an English ter 
tiary formation belonging to the older Plio- 
cene, restmg on the chalk and London clay 
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It consists of irregular beds of ferruginous 
sand clay, mixed with marine shells and 
mastodon and elephant rem \ms 

Norfolk Island, an island m the South 
Pacific, about 800 miles east of Now S 
Wales, with which it is goveininentally con 
nected, is about 6 miles long by 4 bioad, 
and has a fertile soil and salubrious climate, 
readily producing sweet potatoes various 
tropical fruits, wheat, mai/e, Ac 1 ho 
coasts are precipitous and there is no good 
landing place At one point it rises to the 
height of 1050 feet The Noifolk Island 
pine grows to a great si/c, but is n<uv com 
paiatively scaice l)iB(o\crcd iininhabittd 
by (/aptam Cook m 1774, it was long used 
as a penal settlement connected with N S 
Wales, and m 1856 it was assigned to tho 
Pitcairn Islanders for their residence (See 
Pitcairn hland ) These descendants of the 
mutinous crew of the Mount tf were long re 
presented as a community living in almost 
pnmitive innocence and simplicity, but re 
cent reports hardly bear out the rosy picture 
For mst ince, a government oflicial sent from 
New S Wales to investigate the state of 
matters reports (m a blue book of 1886) 
‘The whole system and everything arising 
from it 18 rotten The whole thing is a 
great falsehood from .Fohn Adams’ time till 
now It really appears to me vv onderf ul 
that a small community like this should have 
succeeded in so completely gulling the whole 
world into the belief that they are an isle 
of saints I believe there is more iininorahty 
of all kinds here, according to the population, 
than in any other part of the civilized woi Id 
They are described as lazy and shiftless, cul 
tivation being earned on in a very neglect 
ful manner Their numbers amounted in 
1885 to 481, not including the members of 
the mission station founded m 1867 and 
carried on under the Bishop of Melanesia 
This station is intended as a ciutre from 
which Christianity may be proi)agitc(l in 
the Pacific, it has a faim of 1000 aetts and 
educates about 150 Polynesian boys and 
girls besides native pastors 

Norfolk Island Pme, a tree of the genus 
Araucaria {A cacceisa), nat order C’onifera , 
formerly abounding on Norfolk Island, 
where it attains a height of 200 feet or 
more, with a diameter of 1 0 or 1 1 feet Its 
timber is valuable, being white, tough, and 
close grained It does not thrive in the open 
air in Britain, but grows remarkably well 
m conservatories, and is one of the most 
beautiful of trees Though an A raucarm it 
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la very unlike the common species (A tmhrt- 
cata) 

Nona, a hydraulic machine used in Spam, 
Syna, Egypt, and other countries for raising 
water It consists of a water wheel with 
revolving buckets or earthen pitchers, like 
the Persian wheel, but its modes of con- 
struction and 
operation are 
various As 
used m ligypt 
it IS known as 
the mkich 
These ma- 
chines are gen- 
erally worked 
by animal 
power, though 
in some coun- 
tries they are 
driven by the 
current of a 
stream acting 
on floats or 
paddles at- 
tached to the 
nm of the 
wheel 

None Alps 

See Alps 
Nor^icum, 
among the Ro- 
mans, a region 
that corre- 
sponded nearly 
to what IS now 
Upper and 
Lower Austria 
and Styria 

Nonnal, m 
geometry, a 
perpendicular , 
the straight 
line drawn from any point in a curve at 
right angles to the tangent at that point, 
or the straight line drawn from any point 
in a surface, at right angles to the tangent 
plane at that point 

Normal Schools, called also Training 
C oLLEGFB, schools in which teachers are in- 
structed in the principles of their profession 
and trained m the practice of it The name 
18 denved from the French icoles 
established at the close of 18th century 
These schools are now numerous in 
countnes that have a well organized system 
of education They may be either for 
teachers in elementary schools or for those 


of the secondary schools, and may be for 
males or females only or for both combined 
In Britain they are nearly all in so far de- 
nominational, being established m connec- 
tion with the chief religious bodies 
Norman Architecture, the round arched 
style of architecture, a vanety of the Ro- 
manesque, in- 
troduced at the 
Norman Con- 
from 
ranee into 
Bntain, where 
it prevailed till 
the end of the 
12th century 
In its earlier 
stages It is 
plain and mas 
sive with but 
few mouldings, 
and those pi m- 
cipally confined 
to small fea- 
tures , as the 
style advanced 
greater light- 
ness and enrich- 
ment were m 
troduced, and 
some of the 
later examples 
are highly en 
nched The 
chevron, billet, 
nail bead, and 
lozenge mould- 
ings are distinc- 
tiv ely charac 
tenstic of this 
style The more 
specific char 
actenstics of 
churches m this style are cruciform plan with 
apse and apsidal chapels, the tower rising 
from the intersection of nave and transept, 
semi cylindrical vaulting, the doorways, 
deeply recessed, with highly decorated mould- 
ings , the windows small, round-headed, placed 
high in the wall, and opening with a wide 
splay inside, piers massive, generally cylin- 
dne^ or octegonal, and sometimes enriched 
with shafts, capitals cushion shaped, some 
times plain, more frequently enriched, but- 
tresses broad, with but s&all projection, 
walls frequently decorated by bands of ar- 
cades with single or interlacmg arches In 
course of tune the arches began to assume 

m 
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the pointed character, the piers, walls, &c , 
to be less massive, short pyramidal spires 
crown the towers, and altogether the style 
assumes a more delicate and refined char- 
acter, passing gradually into the Early Eng- 
lish Besides ecclesiastical buildings, the 
Normans reared many castellated structures, 
the best remaining specimen of which is the 
Keep of the Tower of London The Norman 
architects were not distinguished for science 
m construction The walls of their buildings 
were of great tluckness, and the piers sup 
porting their arches 'w ere usually of immense 
girth, yet notwithstanding this massiveness 
then works frequently gave way The 
Abbaye aux Homuics and the Abbayc aux 
Dames at Caen, Normandy, afford excel 
lent examples of this style, as also pirts 
of the cathedrals of Duiham, Petei borough, 
Norwich, and Canterbury, as well as many 
smaller churches 

Norman Conquest, in Euglisli history, 
the successful attempt made by William of 
Normandy in 1066 to secure the English 
crown fiom his rival Harold, son of Eail 
Godwin. It w as no real conquest of the land 
and people by an alien rice, but lather ic 
sembled in its chief charactcristn s the acccs 
Sion of William of Orange to the throne in 
1688 See rngland {Ilntory) 

Nor'mandy, an ancient province in the 
north of h ranee, now divided into the de 
paitmeuts of Seme Infcrieure, Eure, Orne, 
Calvados, and Manchc On the decline of 
the Romm Empiie it was seized by the 
Franks, and afterwards, in the 10th eeiituiy, 
wrested from them by the N ormans or North 
men, from whom it received its name (See 
Northmen ) Charles the Simjde give his 
sanction to the conquest made by the Nor- 
mans, and Rollo, their chief, received the 
title of Duke of Normandy William the 
Bastard, sixth in succession from Hollo, 
having become king of England in 106b, 
Normandy became annexed thereto On 
the death of William it was separated 
from England and ruled by his son Robert, 
and was afterwards ruled by the kings of 
England until Philip Augustus wrested it 
from John and united it to France m 1203 
Although several times invaded by the Eng 
lish, it was finally recovered by the French 
in 1450 Normandy is one of the richest 
and most fertile parts of France 

Norman Frenth, a dialect of old French 
which became the Anglo Norman of Eng 
land It was the language of legal proce 
dure m England till the time of Edward 
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III , and 18 still used m several formal pro- 
ceedmgs of state 

Normans (hterally ‘north men ’1, the de- 
scendants of the Northmen who e8tablishe*d 
themselves m Northern France, hence c ailed 
Normandy Besides the impoi-tant plate 
occupied in histoiy by the Normans in Nor 
mandy and England, bands of Norm ins 
established themselves in S Italy anti Sieilv , 
and Norman pnnees ruled thert from the 
middle of the 11th till the end of the 12th 
century See Normandy and Nortkmtn^ 
also Gutseard 

Nor'manton, a towiishi[> m the West Rid 
mg of Yorkshiie, on the C ildei, giving name 
to a parliamentary division of Yoikshire 
Pop 10,234 

Noms, in Scandinavian mythology, the 
three Fates, representing the past, the pra 
ent, and the futun, whose deerets were lire 
vticable They were lepresentetl as three 
young women, named respectively Urd, Ver 
dandi, and Skuld 

Norris, Eduin, an eminent English lin- 
guist, and one of the founders of Ass^rio- 
logy, bt>rn died 1872 lor more 

than twenty five years he was seerttary to 
the Asiatic Society, and became a great 
authority on cuneiform writing His great 
work IB Ills Assyinn Dictionary (1868-72), 
which mailvH an epoch m cuneiform studies 
The (Vltic dialects also received a sliaie of 
his attention 

Nornstown, a city, United States, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Schuylkill, 1 6 miles n w 
of Philadelphia It has extensive woollen 
and cotton faetones, rolling mills, foundries, 
&e Pop 22,265 

NorrkOping (nor cheup'mg), a town of 
Sweden, at the mouth of the Motala Elf m 
the Bravik, a gulf of the Baltic I’he Motala 
Elf flows through the town, making severil 
falls within it, and is crossed by several 
bridges It has manufactures of woollens, 
cottons, &e , and has sugar refineries and 
ship building yards Pop 40,472 

Norse, the language of Scandinavia Old 
Norse is represented by the classical Ice- 
landic, and still with wonderful jiunty by 
modern Icelandic The literature inclmles 
the early literature of the people of Norway, 
Sweden, and Iceland 

Norte (nor'ta), Rio Gbandk del, a river of 
N America, forming for a lung distance the 
boundary between Mexico and the United 
States, and falling into the Gulf of Mexico 
It 18 shallow, and of little use for naviga- 
tion Length about 2000 miles 
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Korth, one of the cardinal points, being 
that point of the horizon or of the heavens 
whioh IS exactly m the direction of the North 
Foie See PoU 

North, CHRrsTOPHFU See WthoUf John 

North, Frederick, Lord, Earl of Guild 
ford, the eldest son of Francis, second earl 
of Guildford, born in 1732, died 17^2 He 
belongs to English history as chief of the 
administration during the American war of 
Independence Obtaining a scat in the 
House of Commons he was, in 17^>S s-P 
pointed a commissioner of the treasury, but 
resigned in 1765, when he ]omed the oppo 
sition to the Rockingham ministry He 
came into office again with the Grafton 
ministry, 17()b, in 17h7 became chancellor 
of the exchequer, and in 1770 succeeded 
the Duke of Grafton as minister when his 
retention of the tea duty, imposed upon the 
American colonists, led to the using m 
America, and to the declaration of indepeii 
dence, 4tli J uly, 1776 Lord North i csigiied 
on the 20th of March, 1782 He became 
1^1 irl of Guildford by the death of his father 
m 17% 

North Adams, a town of the United 
States, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, on 
the Hoosac River, near the west end of the 
gicat Hoosac Tunnel, has maniif ictures of 
cotton and woollen goods, boots, shoes, paper, 
and nitro glycerine Fop 24,200 

Northallerton, a town of England, York- 
shire, in the North Riding, 32 miles N N E 
of York Ihe inhabitants are chiefly en- 
gaged in agncultuit, and some tanning and 
currying are carried on Fop 3802 

North America, the northern half of the 
western continent, or New World Ifiider 
America a general description of N America 
has been given, more especi dly as compared 
and contrasted with S America, but some 
additional information may beie be given 

Ph)/mcal Feat area — The mainland of N 
Ameiica, iii the widest sense of the name, 
IS united to S America by the Isthmus of 
Panamijand extends from lat T N tolat 72 
E In a narrower sense, and excluding the 
southern portion often spoken of as Central 
America, it extends only from lat 16® N 
To it on the north belongs an extensive 
archipelago of arctic islands, to the north- 
east of which lies Greenland, the latter gen- 
erally regarded as belonging to Amenca 
The figure of N Amenca is \ery irregular, 
and in that respect it resembles Europe 
On the north is the great indentation of 
Hudson Bay, admost an inland sea^ con 


nected with the Atlantic by Hudson Strait 
On the east are the Gulf of St I^awrence, 
with the island of Newfoundland and the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia at its entrance, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, having on one 
side of its entrance the peninsula of Flo 
nda, on the other that of Yucatan From 
the entrance of the gulf stretch eastward 
Cuba and others of the West India Islands 
The chief features of the Pacific coast aie 
the Gulf of California and peninsula of 
Lower California— further north Vancouver 
Island and the chain of other islands lining 
the coast The continent terminates m a 
peninsular extension forming Alaska Tern 
tory separated from Asia by Behring s Sea 
and Strait, the latter about 50 miles wide 
The area of N Amenca (excluding Green 
land but including the West Indies) is about 
8,150,000 sq miles, or considerably more 
than double that of Europe As regards its 
surface and physical features geneially it 
piescnts various points of similarity with 
Europe— numerous large rivers, elevated 
mountain chains, and large plains suited for 
the growth of cereals and other crops, but 
most of its physical peculiarities are on a scale 
of greater magnitude than those of Europe 
'I bus its greatest mountain system, that of 
the C^irdilleras (of which the Rocky Moun 
tains strictly speaking form only a pait), 
extends along the entire western side of the 
continent for a distance of at least 5000 
miles, and rises to the height of 19,500 feet, 
the great plains which stretch on the east of 
these mountains from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Gulf of Mexico aie also of far greater 
magnitude than those of Euiope, contain the 
largest bodies of fresh water in the world, 
and are intersected by a senes of rivers, one 
of which, the Mississippi Missouri, is tlie 
longest of all rivers (length 4200 miles) 
The basin of the Mississippi Missouri is 
bounded on the east by the Appalachian 
chain, one of much less comparative magni 
tude, but forming an important feature of 
the surface conformation of the continent 
In its great navigable nvers and lakes N 
America possesses an immense system of 
inland navigation As the great water shed 
of North Amenca is formed by the Rocky 
Mountains, all the chief nvers, with the 
exception of the St Lawience, have their 
sources on its slopes or plateaus, whence they 
flow to the Gulf of MexiCQ the Pacific, the 
Arctic Ocean, or Hudson Bay At more 
than one point m the system the water- 
partmg is formed by a lake or marsh send 
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mg a stream od one side to the Pacific and 
on the other side to the Atlantic The 
Nelson^ Mackenzie, and Yukon are the chief 
rivers which flow into the Arctic Ocean, 
the last named having only recently been 
lecognized as one of the great nvers of the 
woild The St Lawrence is the largest of 
those which flow directly to the Atlantic 
Uhe lakes drained by the St Lawrence, 
namely, Superior, Michigan, Huron, Ene, 
and Ontario, together cover an area of 
97,000 square miles (or more than that of 
Great Bntain) The largest, Lake Superior, 
has an area equal to that of Ireland Other 
large lakes fuxther to the north include 
VJ lunipeg, Athabasca^ Great Bear Lake, and 
Great Slave Lake The principal islands 
on the east are Newfoundland, Anticosti, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and Cape Breton, 
all at the mouth of the St Lawrence , the 
Bahama Islands, Cuba, Hayti, Porto Kico, 
and Jamaica On the north west coast 
the principal islands are Vancouver’s Island, 
i^ueen Charlotte’s Island, and King George 
HI ’s Archipelago I’he only others of any 
importance arc the Aleutian Islands, stretch 
mg west from the peninsula of Alaska, 
the islands in the Arctic Ocean are almost 
inaccessible 

Climate and Prod action — The climate 
admits of a vast variety of vegetable pro- 
ducts being grown, and though in the far 
north extremely rigorous, as a whole it is 
healthy and well suited to the peoples of 
Teutonic ongin who now form so large a 
poition of the inhabitants As regards 
miner ils and other products N America 
18 exceptionally favouied, possessing abun 
dance of all those that are most valuable — 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and coal 
Immense quantities of g<dd and silver have 
been produced The coal fields are of pro 
digious extent, the Appalachian stretching 
without interruption 720 miles The Pitts 
burg seam is 225 miles m length and 100 
in breadth Iron is worked in many parts, 
as are also copper and lead Salt and pe 
troleum are abundant The forests are of 
vast extent, and include a great variety 
of the most useful timber trees, as pines, 
oak, ash, hickory, beech, birch, poplar, syca- 
more, chestnut, walnut, maple, cedar, &c 
Maize or mdian corn is the only important 
fannaceous plant peculiar to the New World, 
but almost all fruits and grains known to 
Europe are cultivated to perfection in N 
Amenca^ to which Europe is now indebted 
for immense quantities of agncultural and 
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dairy produce, as well as provisions of 
vanous kinds, and raw materials such as 
cotton, &c 

PJivisuim — The political divisions of N 
America are the United States, the Domi- 
nion of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, and 
the Central American States Canada occu- 
pies almost the whole of the continent north 
of the great lakes and lat IQ'’ N The tern 
tory of the United States extends from the 
British possessions to Mexico and the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean Alaska Territory, belong- 
ing to the U States, occupies the north west 
corner of the continent The republican 
form of government prevails everywhere 
except in the British dominions The areas 
and population are as follow — 


British North America 

Area 

Rq ntihR 
3,810,145 

Pop 

5,522,500 

United States (including 
Alaska) 

3,507,040 

70 350,102 

Mexico 

707,005 

12,491,573 

Ccntial America (incliid 
iug British Hundutas) 
West Indies 

181 527 

3 550 100 

81 810 

0 Sm 406 


8,354,133 104,28C,6S0 
People — The population now consists 
most laigcly of people of Bntish or at least 
Teutonic oiigiii, though the French and 
Spanish elements arc also well represented 
In the U States people of negro race num 
ber nearly 9,000,000 The aboriginal tribes 
of N America, known as Red Indians, are 
of a hardy and warlike character, but they 
are gradually dying out before the march of 
the white man They have all so strong a 
resemblance to each other in physical forma- 
tion and in intellectual character as to leave 
no doubt of their belonging to one family 
(See Indians^ American) In Mexico a 
people, perhaps of same race, the Azteks, 
had made considerable progress in civiliza 
tion before the arrival of the Europeans 
In the extreme north we find the Esqui 
maux, who differ considerably from the In 
dians, but are often classed along with them 
as people of Mongoloid origin 

Discover if — America is now believed to 
have been visited by Norsemen m the 10th 
and 11th centuries, but the modern discovery 
38 due to Columbus, who reached one of the 
W est Indies in 1 4 92 Following his lead t he 
first to reach the mainland was John Cabot, 
who, with his son Sebastian, sailed from Bris- 
tol in 1497, and on June 24 came in sight of 
Labrador In 1 51 2 Sebastian Cabot sailed 
agam for America, but a mutiny on board 
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iu8 vessels compelled him to return before 
more had been accomplished than a visit to 
Hudson's Bay In the same year Honda 
was discovered by Ponce de Leon Giovanni 
Verazzano, a Florentine sent out by Francis 
I of France in 1624, surveyed upwards of 
2000 miles of coast, and discovered that 
portion now known as Korth Carolina 
Ten years afterwards, Jacques Cartier, a 
seaman of St Malo, sailed from that port 
for Newfoundland, the north coast of which 
he surveyed and minutely descnbed He 
subsequently made several voyages, and was 
the first European to enter the St Law 
rence, ascending it as high as Montreal 
The Spaniaids had previously conquered 
Mexico, and a desire to extend their domi 
mon (1519 21) in a northerly direction led 
to further discoveries in North Amenca 
The coast of Cabfornia was discovered by 
Ximenes, and in 1 539 the Gulf of Califor- 
nia was first entered by Francisco de tJUoa 
In 1578 Drake visited the north west coast. 
These discoveries were followed by those of 
Davis in 1585-87, Hudson m 1610, By lot and 
Baffin in 1615-16, all in the north eastern 
seas By this time settlements had been 
made by the French, Knghsh, and Dutch 
'I’he French occnpied Nova Scotia and 
Canada, and latterly Louisiana Captain 
Behring, who was sent out in 1725 by the 
Empress Catharine, set at rest the disputed 
point whether Asia and America were 
separate continents Other names asso- 
ciated with American maritime discovery 
are Cook, Meares, Vancouver, Kotzebue, 
and, more recently, Ross, Parry, Franklin, 
Beechey, and M'Clintock, inland travellers 
and discoverers include Hearne, McKenzie, 
Back, Rae, Simpson, Schwatka, &c (See 
also North Polar Expeditions ) The Cana 
dian authorities have in recent years done 
much in the way of survey and explormg 
the less known portions of the Dominion, 
and Alaska is being made known by the 
efforts of expeditions from the U States 
For general history see Camtda, United 
StateSy MexicOy &c 

Northamp^ton, a pari , county, and mu 
nicipal borough of England, capital of the 
county of same name, on the left bank of the 
Nene, which is connected with the Grand 
Junction Canal Northampton has several 
noteworthy churches, especially one of the 
three remarkable round churches of the coun- 
try — a Norman structure of great interest, 
and the other more important buildings 
are the town-hall, the shire or county hall, 


the com exchange, cattle market, mfirmary, 
kc The staple manufacture is boots and 
shoes for home and export trade The 
currying of leather is also earned on on a 
large scale There are also iron and brass 
foundries, brewenes, com mills, &c Iron 
stone is found in the neighbourhood, and 
smelting furnaces are at work It sends 
two members to parliament Pop (1901), 
87,021 — The county is bounded by Lin 
coin, Rutland, Leicester, Warwick, Oxford, 
Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, and ('am 
bndge, area, 629,912 acres, of which 560,000 
acres are under crops The county is pleas 
antly diversified by low hills, beautiful 
vales, extensive woodlands copiously watered 
by numerous rivers and streams, the chief 
of them being the Nene, which takes its 
rise in the high ground near Naseby, and 
flows through the county to Peterborough 
and the Wash llie highest eminences are 
in the south west, but the most elevated 
summit IS only about 800 feet I’he soil is 
mostly nch and fertile, consisting princi- 
pally of various kinds of loam The pnncipal 
gram crops are wheat, barley, and oats H'he 
reanug of sheep and cattle is a pnncipal 
object with the Northamptonshire farmers 
Ironstone of excellent quality is found in 
vast beds, and of late years this has de- 
veloped into an important industry North- 
amptonshire IS divided into four parliamen- 
tary divisions. Northern, Eastern, Mid, and 
Southern, one member for each division 
Pop (1901), 338,064 

Northampton, a town in Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, IT S , situated on the nght 
bank of the Connecticut, 93 miles west of 
Boston, has woollen, cotton, and silk fac- 
tones, paper mills, &c Pop 18,643 

North Berwick See PtrwicL, North 

North Borneo, the terntory occupying 
the northern part of the island of Borneo 
(which see) under the jurisdiction of the 
Bntish North Borneo Company, having been 
ceded by the Sultans of Sulu and Brunei in 
1877 -78 and the company having receiv ed a 
royal charter in 1881 The territory em 
braces 31,000 square miles, and has a pop of 
150,000 The interior is very mountainous, 
one summit. Mount Kim Balu, rising to a 
height of 13,700 feet A large portion of 
the surface is forest and jungle There is a 
coast line of 900 miles, and several splendid 
harbours Coal and gold have been found, 
and the terntory is believed to be very nch 
in mmerals The exports compnse wax, 
edible birds' -nests, cocoa-nuts, gutta-perchi^ 
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0 ago, tobacco, rattani, india rubber, and tim- 
ber With a good climate and a fertile soil 
there is believed to be a great future before 
N Borneo Along with Brunei and Sara 
wak the territory was made a British pro 
tectorate in 1888 

Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, 
Earl of, English statesman, son of the first 
Baron Northbrook, born m 182b He en- 
tered parliament in the Liberal interest in 
1857, was a lord of the admiralty from 
1857 to 1858, under secretary of state for 
India from June 1859 to Jan 1861, for 
war from the latter date to June 1866, and 
again on the accession of Mr Gladstone 
fiom Dec 1868 to Eeb 1872, when he was 
ap}>()inted Viceroy of India. This office he 
resigned in 1876, and was created Earl of 
N 01 thbi ook In 1880-85 Lord Northbrook 
w IS first lord of the admiralty under Mr 
Gladstone, but in 1886 he opposed the 
Home Kule policy of the prenuer He has 
held no high office since 

North Cape, a celebrated promontory, 
forming the most northern point of Europe, 
and situated on the north of the island of 
^Mageroe, which is separated from the main- 
land of Norway by a narrow channel 

North Carolina. See Varolmut 

Northcote, James, born m Plymouth m 
1746, died 1831 He studied art under Sir 
Joshua Reynolds He became highly suc- 
cessful as a portrait painter, and won both 
wealth and leputation Two of his best 
works were for the Shakspere Gallery—the 
Murder of the Two Princes m the Tower, 
and Hubert and Arthur He published 
Memoirs of Sir J oshua Reynolds, compns 
ing Anecdotes of his Contemporanes (1813), 
and a Supplement (in 1815), and Memoirs 
of Titian (1830), in which he was assisted 
by Hazhtt 

Northcote, Sir Stafforp See Iddei- 

leiqh 

North-east Passage, a passage for ships 
along the northern coasts of Europe and 
Asia to the Pacific Ocean, formerly supposed 
likely to be of commercial value The first 
to make the complete voyage by this passage 
was the Swedish explorer Nordenskiold, 
after it had been from time to tune attempted 
in vam for upwards of three centunes 

North-east Territory, a territory of Ca- 
nada on the east of Hudson Bay, and ex- 
tending south to^uebec province It forms 
part of the peninsula of Labrador, and is 
little known It is intersected by Rupert’s 
River, East Mam River, Big River, Great 
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and Little Whale River, &c, all fiowmg 
west to Hudson Bay, and contains numer 
ous lakes Furs are the only commodity as 
yet obtained from it See Vanada 

Northem-dnft, m geology, a name for- 
merly given to boulder clay of the Pleis 
tocene period, when its matenals were sup 

^m the north 

Northern Lights See Aurora 

Northern Mythology, the mythology of 
the Scandinavian peoples inhabiting Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland Ac- 
cording to the Scandinavian mythical cosmo 
gony there were ongmally no heavens above 
nor earth below, but only a bottomless deep 
(Ginungaqap)^ north of which wa®! a world 
of mist {Ntjlhetm)^ and south of which was 
the world of light or fire (Muspdhem) A 
warm wind blowmg fiom the latter upon 
the ice of Niflheim melted it, and from the 
drops sprang Ymir, the ice giant Ymir 
was fed by the cow Audhumbla, which arose 
m the same way As she was one day lick- 
ing blocks of ice, human hair grew out of 
them, and then an entire man, called Bun 
His son was Bor, who had three sons, Odin, 
Vili, and Ve, who became the rulers of 
heaven and earth The children of Bor 
were good, those of Ymir wicked , and they 
were constantly at war with each other The 
sons of Bor finally slew the ice -giant, 
dragged his body mto the deep, and from it 
created the world Out of two trees 0dm, 
Vili, and Ve created a man, called Askur, 
and a woman, Embla. The earth was sup 
orted by a large ash, called Ygdrasil, whose 
ranches extend over the world, while its 
top reaches above the heaven The resi- 
dence of the gods was Asgard, whence the 
bridge Bifrost led to the earth The giants 
dwelt m Jotunheim or Utigard, and men 
m Midgard As m Greek mythology there 
was an older and a newer dynasty of the 
gods The ancient and modem systems 
seem to have their connecting point m Odin, 
as with Zeus in the Greek system Aesir 
or Aser is the name for the new race of gods 
They are 0dm, or Woden, the god of gods, 
the Alfadur (All-father), who lives for ever, 
from him and his wife Fngga are descended 
the other gods Among their sons are Thor, 
god of thunder, the strongest of gods and 
mortals, whose hammer, Miolmr, crushes the 
hardest objects, and Baldur, the youthful 
and beautifid god of eloquence Niord is 
the god of winds, of sailors, of commerce^ 
and of nches, his son Frei is the ruler 
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of the sun, and upon him depend rain 
and sunshme, plenty or dearth Freya is 
the goddess of love The mildest and 
most bountiful of the gods, she is a friend of 
sweet song, and loves to hear the prayers 
of mortals Tyr, a son of Odin, the fear- 
less god, who wounds by a look, is lofty as 
a fir, and brandishes the lightnings of battle 
He IS not properly the god of war, but 
rather of power and valour 1 1 is brother 
Braga is the god of wisdom and ])oetry 
Braga’s wife is Iduna, who preserves the 
apides of immortality, which she offers in 
vessels of gold to the heroes at their entrance 
into Valhalla. 'The Valkyrias or ‘chooseis 
of the slam’ are awful and beautiful beings, 
neither daughters of heaven nor of hell 
Mounted on swift horses, they conducted 
the heroes to Valhalla Another striking 
figure is Loki, os beautiful as he is malig- 
nant By the giantess Angerbode he had 
Hela, the goddess of the lower regions, the 
wolf Feurir, and the terrible serpent of 
Midgard, Jormungandur, which surrounds 
the whole e irth Hela rules in Nifiheim 
All who die of siclvness and old age, and not 
in war, descend to her dark mansion ( )ther 
mythical personages were the Norus or fates, 
and Heimdall, whokeeps watch on the bridge 
Bifrost According to the populai belief 
the world and all the gods were destined to 
finally perish in a final crash of doom, the 
‘twilight of the gods ’ 

Northmen, the inhabitants of ancient 
Scandinavia, or Norway, Sweden, and Den 
mark, who in England were also called 
They were fierce and warlike tribes, 
who as early as the 8th century made pi 
ratical expeditions to all parts of the Euro 
pean seas, these piratical robbers being 
known among themselves as vtkuufs In 
795 the Scandinavians established them 
selves in the Faroe Isles and m Orkney, 
towards the middle of the 9fch century they 
founded the governments of Novgorod and 
of Kiev, in Russia, and after the discovery 
of Iceland certain powerful Norwegian 
families, taking refuge from the persecutions 
of Harold, king of Denmark, settled in that 
island (in 870) In the 9th century they 
made repeated mcursions into France, and 
it became necessary to purchase their retreat 
with gold In that country latterly bands 
of them settled permanently, and Charles 
the Simple was obliged (912) to cede to 
them the provmce afterwards called Nor- 
mandif^ and to give his daughter m marriage 
to Rolio, their chief RoUo embraced the 


Christian religion and became the first Duke 
of Normandy The course of events was 
somewhat similar in England Egbert, m 
the beginning of the 9th century, had no 
sooner made some approaches towards a 
regular government than the Danes made 
their appearance Under Alfred (871 -901 ) 
they overran great parts of England, but 
were finally defeated, and those of them who 
remained in the country had to acknowledge 
his sway But they returned, under his 
successors, m greater force, obtained pos 
session of the northern and eastern part of 
the country, and in the beginning of the 
11th ccntuiy three Scandinavian princes 
(Canute, Haiold, and Hardicanute) ruled 
successively over England The Saxon line 
was then restored, but m 1066 William, 
duke of Normandy, a descendant of Iloilo, 
obtained the English throne, an event known 
as the Norman Conquest According to 
the Saga narratives the Northmen were the 
first discoverers of America The coasts of 
Spam, Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor were 
ravaged by them, and in Byzantium the 
body guard of the emperors long consisted 
of Northmen known as Varangians, being 
reel lilted chiefly fiom those who had estab 
lisbed themselves in Russia. See also Nor 
mandyy Normans 

North Polar Expeditions, expeditions of 
discovery in the Arctic regions In 1517 
Sebastian Cabot was commissioned by Henry 
VIII to search for a north-west p'lssage 
round America to India, and from that 
time onwards the discovery of such a pas 
sage became a favourite project with ex 
jilorers Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, Bylot 
and Baffin succesbively engaged in this en- 
terprise Then after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries the record of Arctic research was 
taken up by such men as Ross and Parry 
(1818), who were followed by Sir John 
Franklin Franklin set sail in command of 
the ErehuH and T(i ror m May, 1845, and by 
the month of July reached V\ halefish Islands 
in Davis’ Strait On the 26th of that month 
the ships were seen in lat 74® 48' N , Ion 
66” 13' vv , after w Inch no further mtelligence 
concerinug them was received It was not, 
however, till the beginning of 1847 that 
senous apprehensions were entertained re 
garding the expedition The most strenu- 
ous efforts were then made by both the Eng- 
lish and the Americans to obtain tidings 
of Franklin Among the numerous expe 
ditions sent out by sea and land in search 
of the missing navigator and hiS company 
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were those of Richardson and Rae (by land, 
1847), of Moore (1848-52), of Kellet (1848- 
50), of Shedden (1848-60), of Sir James 
Ross (1848-49), of Saunders (1849-50), of 
Austin and Ommaney (1860-61), and of 
Penny (1850-61) In 1850 MacClure set 
out by Behring’s Strait on a search expe- 
dition, and to him is due the honour of 
having ascertained the existence of the long- 
sought for north west passage Other expe 
ditions between 1850 and 185 > were Col 
linson’s, Rae’s, Kennedy’s, Maguire’s, Bel- 
cher’s, MacClintock’s, and Inglefield’s In 
1 85 3 Rae, proceeding to the east side of King 
William Sound, obtained the hrst tidings 
of the destruction of 1 ranklin’ s shifis In 
1855 Anderson, proceeding up the Great 
Fish River, also discovered relies of the 
Ln bus and T ( ? ror At length MacClmtock 
(1857 69) set all doubts at rest regarding 
the fate of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
panions by establishing the fact that they 
had died in 1847 Or Kane made some 
important observations during the progress 
of his Arctic explorations, 1853-55 Then 
followed the expeditions of Or Isaac Hayes 
in 1860 and 1809, and those of Capt Charles 
Halim I860 and 1864 
Similarly efforts were also made to dis 
co\ er a north east passage to the Pa.eific 
( )i ean In 1553 W illoughby rounded North 
(’ape, m 1556 Buriough reached the south 
point of Nova Zernbla and Waigatch Island, 
m 1580 Pet and Jatkmui penetrated into 
the Sea of Kara, in 1594-96 Barents dis- 
covered Bear Island and Spit/bergen, and 
rounded the east point of Nova Zernbla 
Oashnef in 1648 discovered Behnng’s Strait, 
which was rediscovered in 1728 by Behnng, 
whose name it bears A more correct idea 
of the configuration of the coast on either 
side of Behring’s Sea was first obtained by 
CJook in 1778, but with the exception of 
this, to the Russians is due nearly all the 
credit, until recently, of the explorations on 
the North Asiatic coasts The north east 
passage was at last accomphshed by Prof 
Nordenskjold of Stockholm, who in 1878 
sailed eastward along the whole of the 
north coast of Europe and Asia, emerging 
through Behnng’s Strait early in 1879 
The northern portion of the Amencan 
continent, in the region of the Coppermine 
River, was first explored by Heame in 1771, 
In 1789 Mackeiizie discovered the great 
river called after him The north coast east- 
wards to the Great Fish River was explored 
by Franklin, Richardson, and Back m two 
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expeditions by land, the first from 1819 to 
1821, and the second from 1825 to 1826, 
while in 1834-35 Back in company with 
King proceeded down the Back or Great 
Fish River Finally Lieut Seh w atka headed 
an overland expedition in 1879-80 in starch 
of the journals of the Fraukhn expedition 
Recent expeditions have generally been 
with the object of getting as near the pole 
as possible The Germans sent out their 
first expedition to the Polar regions in 1868 
under Captain Koldewey, and a second in 
1869 under the same captain An Austrian 
expedition under the conduct of Lieutenants 
Payer and Weyprecht, despatched in Tune, 
1872, discovered Franz Joseph Land, to the 
north of Nova Zernbla In 1 87 5 Bi itain sent 
out an expedition under Captain Narcs, it 
went up the west side of Greenland and re 
turned m October, 1876 One of its sledgi 
arties reached 83® 20' N lat , the second 
ighest latitude ever attained Of later 
ex{>editions may be mentioned that of the 
unfortunate and ill advised Jeannette (1879), 
sent out under the command of Lieutenant 
J)e Long, to explore the Arctic Sea through 
Behring’s Strait , those of M r Leigh Smith 
in 1880 and 1881, iii the latter of which he 
lost his vessel, and that of Sir C Young 
for the relief of the former An expedition 
sent out by the U States under Lieutenant 
Greely (1881 84) reached a farther point 
than was ever before attained — 83® 24' N , 
but suffered greatly from famine In 1888 
Greenland was crossed from sea to sea by 
the Noi wegian, Dr Nansen, who since then 
has surpassed all previous explorers in his 
appioach to the pole See Nansen 
North Pole See Pole 
North Sea, or German Ocean, a large 
branch of the Atlantic Ocean lying between 
Great Britain and the continent of Europe, 
having the former and the Orkney and Sbet 
land Islands on the west, Denmark and 
part of Norw ay on the east, Stiait of Dover, 
part of France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany on the south, and the Northern 
Ocean on the north Extreme length, from 
the Strait of Dover to Unst, the most 
northern of the Shetland Isks, about 700 
miles, greatest breadth, between Hadding- 
tonshire, Scotland, and Denmark, about 420 
miles, area, not less than 140,000 square 
miles 'I’he North Sea is deef>est on the 
Norwegian side, where the soundings give 
190 fathoms, but its mean depth is uo more 
than 31 fathoms The bed of this sea 
18 traversed by several enormous banks or 
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elevations, of which the greatestis the Dogger 
Bank (which see) , The shores of the sea are 
for the most part low, except m Scotland 
and Norway They present numerous estu 
aries and other inlets, and are studded with 
numerous important towns, the sea bemg 
the highway for an immense mantime traffic 
The fishcnes, especially of herring, cod, ling, 
haddock, fiat fish, &c , are exceedingly valu 
able I’he nse and fall of the tide is very 
great at certain places The navigation, 
on account of sand banks, winds, fogs, &c , 
is rather dangerous, but numerous light 
houses help to render it safer There ire 
numerous islands along the co ists of Hol- 
land, North Germany, Denmark, and Nor- 
way 

North Sea and Baltic Canal, a great ship 
canal quite recently constructc d at the cost 


of the German Empire, from Brunsbuttel at 
the mouth of the Elbe to the southernmost 
part of the Eider, and thence close along the 
course of that river, past Rendsburg, latterly 
following the same course as the old Eider 
Canal to where it joins the Baltic at Hoi 
tenau, near Kiel The water way measures 
1Q7 feet wide at the surface and 72 feet at 
the bottom, with a depth of 29^ feet, and is 
intended for the passage of men of war as 
well as merchant ships, serving thus a double 
purpose Its length is about 60 miles The 
foundation stone of the new works was laid 
by the Emperor William I in June, 1887, 
and the last stone was laid by the Emperor 
William II m June, 1896 The total cost 
of the construction was about 166,000,000 
marks (£7,800,000), towards which Prussia 
has contributed fifty millions. 


North Sea Canal (called m Holland the 
Amsterdam Canal), a great ship canal that 
connects Amsterdam with the North Sea, 
running east and west across the narrow 
neck of land that unites North Holland to 
the rest of the kingdom See Amsterdam 
North Shields See Shields 
North'Star, the north polar star, the star 
a of the constellation Ursa Minor It is 
close to the true pole, never sets, and is 
therefore of great importance to navigators 
in the northern hemisphere 

North Star, Ordfii of, a Swedish order 
of knighthood, established m 1748 mainly 
as a recognition of important scientifac ser- 
vices 

Northum'berland, a northern maritime 
county of England, bounded south and south- 
west by the counties of Durham and Cum 
bcrland, east by the North Sea, 
and north and north-west by 
Scotland Area,l,2‘)0,312 acres, 
of which about 717,000 acres 
are arable, meadow, and pasture 
The highest hills, the Cheviots, 
on the north-west border, to- 
wards Scotland, are admirably 
suited for pasture lands, and 
are extensively used for feeding 
the breed of sheep to which they 
give their name The county is 
watered by the Tyne, Wans- 
beck, Blyth, Croquet, Ain, and 
Till Coal-measures occupy an 
area of 180 square miles, and 
yield immense quantities of coal, 
lead, iron, limestone, and free- 
stone are also wrought Arable 
and stock husbandry are both 
rosecuted with success, and the short 
omed cattle mostly i eared are much prized 
TTie chief mdustnes include ship building 
and rope making , forges, foundnes, iron, 
hardware, and machine works, chemical 
works, jiottencs, glass works, &c The coast 
abounds in cod, ling, haddock, soles, turbot, 
herrings, and a variety of other fish es N orth 
umberland is divided into four parliamen 
tary divisions, Wansbeck, Tyneside, Hex 
ham, and Berwick ufion-Tweed, each return 
mg one member Pnncipal towns, New- 
castle, Tynemouth, Shields, Morpeth, and 
Alnwick. Pop (1901), 602,869 
Northumberland, Dukes op See Dudley ^ 
Percy « 

Northum'bria, one of the seven Saxon 
kingdoms of Bntain, which extended from 
the Humber to the Forth, and was bounded 
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on the west by the kingdoras of Strath 
Clyde and Cnmbna. It was founded by 
Ida, an Anglian chief, in 547^ and at first 
extended only from the Tyne to the Forth, 
and was known by the name of Ilernicia 
In 660 the Kingdom of I)eira, the distnct 
between the Tees and the Humber, was 
added to Northumbna During the 8th 
century it was the home of Bede, Alcuin, 
Bgbert, and other great scholars It was the 
scene of important events in English his 
tory till the grant of the Lothians to the 
King of Scots, and its final conquest by 
William I 

North Walsham, a market town of Eng 
land, in the county of Norfolk, 14 miles 
N N L from Norwich, on the nvers Ant and 
Bure Pop 3012 

North-west Passage, a passage for ships 
from the Atlantic Ocean into the Pacific hy 
the northern coasts of the American conti 
nent, long sought for, and at last discovered 
in ] 860-51 by Sir R MacClure See North 
Polar Axpcdttams 

North-west Provinces, a political division 
(lieutenant governorship) of British India, 
bounded on the by Tibet, on tlie N E by 
Nepaul and Oudh, on the a by the Chutia 
Nagpur districts and the Central Provinces, 
and on the w by Gwalior, KajputcCua, and 
the Punjab, area 86,983 square miles The 
administrative headquarters of the lieutcn 
ant governor is at Allahabad The three 
great ers of this district are the Ganges, 
the J umna and the Gogra, while an exten- 
sive system of irrigation by canals makes it 
the richest wheat growing division of India 
It also contains many of the most notable 
cities in Indian history, while at the present 
time It has a large agricultural population 
and numerous commercial centres The ch 
mate as a whole may be described as dry and 
hot, the more oppressive distncts being in 
the plains about Allahabad and Benares Its 
principal exports are wheat, oil seeds, in- 
digo, cotton, opium, and tobacco The traffic 
goes by the Ganges and the J umna, or by 
rail direct to Calcutta The administration 
of Oudh IS undei the lieutenant governo* 
The divisions are Meerut, Rohilkand, Agra, 
Gorakhpur, Allahabad, Benares, Kumaun, 
with the native states of Garhwal and 
Rampur In 1902 the name was changed 
to United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Pop 47,691,782» 

North west Territoneg, that portion of 
north western Canada outside the provini ch 
of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, and Briti*'l» 
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Columbia, formerly the Hudson’s Bay Tend 
tory, estimated area, 2,t>48,00l) scpiare miles 
(some estimates make it more) This region 
IS governed by a lieutenant governor, as- 
sisted by an advisory council, there being 
also a legislative assembly elected by the 
people* Regina is the seat of govern- 
ment The southern part of this vast tern 
tory has been divided into the districts of 
Assiniboia (89,600 sq m ), Saskatchew in 
(107,100Bq m ), Alberta (100,000 sq m ) uid 
Athabasca (261,300 sq ni ), with the Yukon 
and Mackenzie districts farther north "I’he 
agricultural and other capabilities of at 
least a third of this region are very great, 
there being vast areas adapted for wheat, 
oats, barley, &c , or for stock rearing, and 
land in the districts just mentioned is being 
rapidly taken np Coal is abundant, and 
18 now being worked, petroleum also is 
abundant, copper, silver, iron, salt, and 
gold have been found m various localities 
Great quantities of furs are obtained, espe 
cially by the agents and employees of the 
Hudson Bay Company to whom the whole 
territory formerly belonged, and who have 
many outlying forts and stations There 
are many lakes and rivers, the former in- 
cluding Athabasca, Great Slave Lake, Great 
Bear Lake, &c , and the latter the Saskat- 
chewan, Athabasca, Peace, Mackenzie, &c , 
givmg 10,000 miles of navigable nvers (See 
also Vanmla ) The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way crosses the southern part of this mag- 
nificent territory, and towns and villages 
are rapidly being formed along its course 
There are several other railways made or to 
be made, one running north west from Re- 
gina to Battleford and Edmonton Schools 
are being established in the more thickly- 
settled parts, and education is free In the 
Rocky Mountain region five tracts of land 
Lave been reserved as national parks, on 
account of their interesting scenery One of 
these, 260 sq m in area, presents a remark- 
able aggregate of lake, nver, and mountain 
scenery, including the hot mineral springs 
of Banff, which are already bemg taken ad 
vantage of by persons sujffenng from various 
ailments Pop 220,000 
Northwich, a town in Cheshire, 15 miles 
north-east of Chester, with numerous bnne- 
spnngs and extensive mines of rock-salt 
Pop 14,914 — It gives name to a parliamen- 
tary division of Cheshire Pop 69,893 
Norton, Thb Hon Caroline, an English 
poetess and novelist, grand daughter cS R* 
Bnnsley Bhendan, bom m 1808| died 1877« 
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She married in 1829 the Hon George C Nor 
ton, but the marriage did not prove a happy 
one, and from 188b she lived apatt from her 
husband After the death of the latter in 
1875 she mamed Sir W Stirhng Maxwell 
Her poems nearly all belong to the earlier 
part of her literary career Her best novels 
are Stuart of Dunleath and Old Sir Douglas 
Norwalk, a town of Connecticut, U S , 
on liong Island Sound, 43 miles north east 
of New York by rail It has a good harbour, 
and its iron woiksandlock works are among 
the largest m the States It also has a 
considerable oyster trade It is a con 
venient summer residence for New York 
merchants Pop 19,932 
Norway (Norwegian, Norge), a country 
in the north of Europe, hounded on the 
north east by Russian Lapland, and east 
by Sweden, and washed on all other suits 
by the sea -by the Arctic Ocean on the 
north, the Atlantic and the North Sea on 
the north west and west, and the Skagei 
Rac k on the south It is about 1080 units 
in length, and its greatest breadth is about 
275 units, but towards the north it naiiow's 
so much vs to be in some places not more 
than 20 miles, area, 122,280 square miles, 
or rather more than the British Isles The 
total population on Dec 3, 1900, was re 
turned at 2,231,305 The country is di 
vided into twenty prefectures, of which the 
capital Christiania forms one, and the city 
of Bergen mother Othei important towns 
are O'rondhjem, Stavangei, and Drammen 
Phifveed Feature 'i — Ihe coast consists 
chiefly of bold precipitous clilfs, and is 
remarkable both for the innumerable islands 
by which it is lined, and the bays or fiords 
which cut deeply into it in all directions 
The surface is very mountainous, partitu 
larly in the west and north Very com 
monly the mountain masses assume the form 
of great plateaux or table lands, called jOc/r/v 
or Jiddh, as the Dovre Fjeld, Hardangei 
Fjeld^ &c The highest summits belong to 
the Sogne Fjeld, a congenes of elevated 
masses, glaciers, and snow fields in the centre 
of the southern division of the kingdom, 
where rise Galdboepig (8400 feet), the Gli 
tretind (8384), and Skagastolstind (7879) 
Immense snow-fields and glaciers are a fea 
ture of Norwegian scenery The few im- 
portant rivers that Norway can claim as 
exclusively her own have a southerly direc- 
tion, and discharge themselves into the Ska- 
ger Rack, of these the chief are the Glom- 
men (400 miles), and its affluent the Lougen 


The most important nver in the north is the 
Tana, which forms part of the boundary be- 
tween Russia and Norway, and falls into the 
Arctic Ocean Lofty waterfalls are numer 
ous. Lakes are extremely numerous, but 
generally small The principal is the Miosen 
Valid The prevailing rocks of Norway are 
gneiss and mica slate, of which all the loftier 
mountains are composed The most impor- 
tant metals are iron, copper, silver, and co 
bait, all of which are worked to a limited 
extent The climate of Norway is on the 
whole severe The harbours on the west, 
however, are never blocked up uith ice, but 
m places more inland, though much farther 
south, as at Ghnstiania, this regularly hap 
pens The forests are estimated to co ver about 
a fifth of the u hole surface, and form a veiy 
important branch of national wealth The 
pnncipal forest tree is the pine Only about 
1 000 sq miles is under the plough The chief 
cereal crop is oats Barley ripens at 70“ of 
latitude, rye is successfully cultivated up to 
69®, oats to 68®, but wheat not beyond 04“, 
and that only m the most favourable seasons 
Potatoes arc grown with success even in the 
far north The farms are generally the 
property of those who cultivate them, and 
commonly include a large stretch of moun- 
tain pasture, often 40 or 50 miles from the 
mam farm, to which the cattle are sent for 
several months in summer The rearing of 
cattle 18 an extensive and profitable branch 
of rural economy The horses are vigorous 
and sure footed, but of a diminutive si^e , 
the pomes are among the best of their kind, 
and are often exported The reindeer forms 
the pnncipal stock in the extreme north 
Among the largei wild animals are the wolf, 
bear, elk, deer The fisheries of Norway 
are of very great value, they include the 
cod, hernng, mackerel, salmon, shark, wal 
rus, seal, and lobster, the cod and herring 
fishenes being by far the most important 
The rivers and lakes abound with salmon 
and salmon trout, and make Norway one of 
the best angling countries in the world 
Manufactures include cotton, woollen, flax, 
and silk tissues Distilleries, brick works, 
saw and flourmills, are numerous, and there 
are foundnes, machine works, lucifer match 
works, tobacco factories, and sugar refiner- 
ies The export trade includes fish, timber, 
wood pulp, whale and seal oil, metals, skins, 
feathers, furs, lucifer matlhes, &c The 
exports in 1899 were £8,864,800 The chief 
imports are grain, textile goods, wool, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, wme, brandy, petroleum, ko 
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Imports in 1899, £17,249,200 The chief 
trade is with Britain and Germany, Sweden 
Denmark, and Russia coming next The 
Norwegians are famous as sailors, and in 
the tonnage of its mercantile navy, Norway 
is surpassed only by Britain and Germany 
in Europe Bergen, Christianiai and Trond 
hjem are the chief ports. Railways are 
aliout 1200 miles The monetary system 
IS the same as that of Denmark 

Oovernmentf People^ &c — Norway is a 
limited hereditary monarchy, united with 
Sweden as a free and independent kingdom 
The king is not allowed to nominate any 
but Norwegian subjects to ofhces under the 
crown On a new succession the sovereign 
must be crowned King of Norway at Trond 
hjem The members of the legislative assem- 
bly or Storthing are elected every three years 
by voters who have themselves been elected 
by the citizens possessing a certain qualihca 
tion It subdivides itself into two chambers 
—one, the Lagthing, consisting of one fourth 
of the members , the other, the Odelsthing, has 
the remaining three fourths The chambers 
meet separately, and each nominates its own 
president and secretary Every bill must 
originate in the Odelsthing When earned 
in that body it is sent to the Ijagthing, and 
thence to the king, whose assent makes it 
a law The great body of the people are 
Protestants of the Lutheran confession, 
which IS the state religion Other sects are 
tolerated, although government ofhces are 
open only to members of the Established 
Church Elementary education is free and 
compulsory Besides pnmary schools there 
are numerous secondary schools There is 
but one university, that of Christiania The 
army is raised mainly by conscnption The 
nominal period of service is thirteen years, 
five in the line, four in the Landvmrn (liable 
to be called to defend the country), and four 
in the Landstorm (for local defence) The 
troops of the line number 30,000 The 
navy comprises four iron clads besides other 
vessels I'he revenue amounts to about 
£3,000,000, the public debt is £8,000,000 
The people are almost entirely of Scandi 
navian origin A small number of Lapps 
(called in Norway Finns) and Qvaens, rec 
koned at 20,000 m all, dwell in the northern 
parts The Norwegian language is radically 
identical with the Icelandic and with the 
Danish For celfitunes Danish was generally 
employed as the literary and educated lan- 
guage of the country, as it still is, but dur- 
ing last century a vernacular literature has 


sprung up, the chief names connected with 
which are Wergeland, Welhavtn, Asbjum- 
sen, Bjornson, Ibsen, &c 

Ilittory — In the earliest times Norway 
was divided among petty kings or chiefs 
{jarh)y and its people were notorious for 
their piratical habits {^eeAorthmeii ) Har 
old Fair-hair (who ruled from 863 to 933) 
succeeded in bnngmg the whole country un- 
der his sway, and was succeeded by his son 
Enck He was ultimately driven from the 
throne, which was seized in 938 by hia brother, 
Hako I , who had embraced Christianity in 
England Magnus the (lood, the son of St 
Olaf and Alfhild, an English lady of noble 
birth, was called to the thume iii 1036, and 
having in 1 042 succeeded also to the throne of 
Denmark, united both under one monaichy 
(See Denman i ) After his death the crowns 
of Norway and Denmark again passed to 
different individuals In 1319 the crowns 
of Norway and Sweden became for a short 
time united in the peison of Magnus V 
Erick of Pomerania succeeded, by separate 
titles, to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and in 1307 was ci owned king of the three 
kingdoms Sweden then for a time became 
a separate kingdom, but the union between 
Denmark and Norway was drawn closer and 
1 loser, and very much to the disadvantage 
of the latter, which was ultimately degraded 
into a mere dependency of the former The 
subsequent history of Norway becomes for 
a long period merely a part of that of Den- 
mark After the defeat of Napoleon by 
the allies in 1813 it was arranged by the 
treaty of Vienna in 1814 that Denmark 
must cede Norway to Sweden, and the re 
suit was the union of the two countiies 
under the Swedish crown The union has 
not been unaccompanied with a certain 
amount of friction, partly owing to the 
entirely democratic character of the consti 
tution of Norway, in which country titles of 
nobility weie abolished early m the 19th 
( entury 

Norway-maple, a tree of the genus Acer, 
the A piatanoideSf which grows to a great 
size and has large handsome leaves resem 
bhng in shape those of the vine It grows 
in Norway, Germany, Switzeiland, and the 
north of Poland Its wood is held in great 
estimation, and its juice yields sugar by 
evaporation 

Norway-spruce, a tree of the genus A hiea^ 
A exedsa^ which abounds m Norway It 
IS used for a great vanety of purposes m 
buildmg 
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Norwich (nor'ich), a municipal, pari , and 
county borough and bishop’s see in Eng 
land, capital of the county of Norfolk, on the 
Wensum, where it joins the Yare, 98 miles 
N N B. of London It is a picturesque old 
town, and with its gardens and orchards 
covers a large area The cathedral, founded 
in 1094, was originally m the Norman style, 
but now exhibits also later styles It is a 
fine edifice with extensive cloisters, and a 
lofty tower and spire 315 feet high The 
castle, a noble feudal relic, reputed to have 
been built by Uffa about 1060, is finely 
situated on a lofty eminence, and still sur 
mounted by its massive donjon tower in the 
Norman stvle St Andrew’s Hall, ongi 
nally the nave of the Blackfnars’ Church, 
the Guildhall, and the bishop’s palace, also 
deserve mention Manufactures, of which 
worsted and mixed goods are the staple, are 
extensive, including also mustard and starch, 
boot and shoe making, iron working, brewing, 
&c The foundation of Norwich cannot be 
fixed earlier than 446 Rising to the position 
of capital of the Kingdom of East Anglia, 
it had, by the middle of the 10th century, 
become a large and wealthy town, but in 
1002 it was laid m ashes by the Danes 
Shortly after rebuilt by the Danes them 
selves, it had become in the 11th century 
a large and populous place In 1296 it 
began to send representatives to parliament 
In 1328 Edward III made it a staple town 
for the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
conferred upon it other privileges, and in- 
duced great numbers of ilemings to settle 
in it A still greater number arnved during 
the reign of Elizabeth It sends two mem 
bers to parliament Pop (1901), 111,728 

Norwich, a city of the LTnited States, in 
Connecticut, on the Thames, 13 miles north 
of New London The falls of the river 
afford extensive water power, and there are 
considerable manufactures of cotton and 
woollen goods, paper, fire-arms, machinery, 
&c Pop 17,251 

Norwich Crag See Norfolk Crag 

Nose, the organ in man and the higher 
animals exercising the olfactory sense, or 
that of smell, and concerned through its 
apertures or passages in the function of 
respiration and m the production of voice 
The bones of the nose comprise the boun- 
danes of the nasal fossae or cavities, which 
open in front in the nasal apertures, and 
behmd into the pharynx or back part of 
the mouth The front nostrils, or openings 
of the nose, are in the skeleton of an oval or 


heart shape, while the openings of the pos- 
terior nostnls are of a quadrilateral form 
The bones which enter mto the entire struc 
ture of the nose number fourteen In addi- 
tion there are certain cartilaginous pieces 
which assist in forming the structure of the 
nose, lateral cartilages on either side, and a 
cartilaginous septum m the middle between 
the two nostnls There is also a bony sep- 
tum which unites with the cartilaginous 
septum to form the complete partition of 
the nose Several special muscles give a 
certain mobihty to the softer parts of the 
organ The nostnls and nasal cavities are 
lined by the mucous membrane {pituitary 
membrane) richly furnished with artenes 
and veins and covered with a copious mu- 
cous secretion which keeps it m the moist- 
ened state favourable to the due exercise of 
the function of smell The proper nerves 
of smell, the ol factor ij nerves, form the first 
pair of cerebral nerves or those which take 
ongin from the cerebrum, while the nerves 
of common sensibility of the nose belong to 
the fifth pair of cerebral nerves The olfac- 
tory nerves are distnbuted in the mucous 
membrane of either side m the form of a 
sort of thick brush of small nerve fibres 
The study of the comparative anatomy of 
the nasal organs shows us that man pos- 
sesses a sense of smell greatly infenor m 
many instances to that of the lower animals 
The distnbution of the olfactory nervts in 
man is of a very limited nature when com 
pared with what obtains in such animals as 
the dog, sheep, &c All Vertebrates above 
fishes generally resemble man in the essen- 
tial type of their olfactory apparatus In 
most fishes the nostnls are simply shut or 
closed sacs, and do not communicate poste- 
norly with the mouth The proboscis of 
the elephant exemplifies a singular elonga 
tion of the nose, in which the organ becomes 
modified for tactile purposes In the seals 
and other diving animals the nostnls can 
be closed at will by sphincter muscles or 
valvular processes The most frequent dis 
eases or abnormal conditions which affect 
the nose compnse congenital defects, and 
tumours or polypi 

Nosology (from the Greek noso% disease), 
in medicine, that science which treats of the 
systematic arrangement and classification of 
diseases, with names and definitions, accor- 
ding to the distinctive character of each class, 
order, genus, and species Many systems 
of nosology have been proposed at different 
times, but that of Dr William Farr has 
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been very generally adopted as j)ractically 
useful By this system all diseases are classed 
under the heads of (1) Zymotic Diseases, 
including fevers and all diseases that may 
be attributed to the introduction of some 
ferment or poisonous matter into the sys- 
tem, (2) Constitutional Diseases, as gout, 
rheumatism, cancer, scrofula, consumption, 
&c , (3) Local Diseases, as diseases connected 
witli the nerves, circulation, digestion, res- 
pii ation, iinnogenital system, skin, &c , and 
(4) Developmental Diseases, as malforma- 
tions, special diseases of women, diseases con- 
nected with childhood or old age, &c 

Nossi-b^, an island off the north west 
coast of Madagascar, belonging to France 
It IS about 14 miles long by 8 miles broad, 
has a mountainous surface, and appears to 
be of volcanic ongm It is very fertile, and 
has a population of between 7000 and 8000 
souls Bice, maize, manioc, and bananas 
are the principal products, and the sugar- 
cane and the coffee plant are successfully 
cultivated It has a splendid harbour 

Nossi Ibrahim, or Saint f Marie, an 
island on the east coast of Madagascar, 33 
miles in length, with an average breadth of 
12 miles, separated from the island of Mada- 
gascar by a channel 5 miles in width It 
has been a French possession dehnitcly since 
1815 It IS neither fertile nor healthy Pop 
7654 

Nostalgia See Hornf sickness 

Nostoc, a genus of green spored gelatm- 
ous alg«e, frequent especially in sandy soils 
and immediately after ram in summer, and 
vernacularly called witches' batter^ fallen 
starSf &c Many of the species are edible, 
the jY edule of China being a favounte m 
gredient in soup 

NoBtrada'mus, true name Mtchrc iif 
N osrBEDAMB, a ITrench physician and astro- 
loger, bom 1503, died 1 566 He belonged to a 
Jewish family He studied first at Avignon, 
and afterwards at the medical school of 
Montpellier After taking his degree he 
acted for some time as a professor, but after- 
wards settled as a medical practitioner at 
Agen, and finally, after travelling in Italy, 
at Salon, near Aix, about 1544, where he 
wrote his famous Prophdties or astrological 
predictions written m rhymed quatrains 
They obtained great success, although many 
condemned theii^author as a quack Oatha 
nne de’ Medici mvited him to court to cast 
the horoscope of her sons, the Duke of 
Savoy travelled to Salon for the express 
purpose of visiting him, and on the acces- 
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Sion of Charles TX he was apfKunted lov^l 
physician In 1550 he published an almanac 
containing predictions about the weather, 
the first of a numerous family of such pro- 
ductions 

Nota, Alufrio, Italian dramatic poet, 
born 1755, died 1847 Of his numcious 
comedies. La Fiera, a graphic and amusing 
description of manners, is perhaps the best 
Many of them have been translated into 
French, Spanish, German, Ac 

Notables, m i>ench history, a body con 
sisting of noblemen, archbishops, high legal 
functionaries, magistrates of cities, &c , ap- 
pointed and convoked from time to time by 
the king, as being a more pliant instrument 
than the states general The first assembly 
of notables of any importance was in 1558 
For long there had been no meeting, but 
the troubles preceding the revolution led to 
the notables being assembled m 1787 A 
second meeting was held in November, 1788, 
to consult on the manner of assembling the 
states general, but soon after every thing was 
overturned by the revolution 

Notary, an officer authon/ed to attest 
contracts or writings, chiefly in mercantile 
matters, to make them authentic in a foreign 
country, to note the non payment of foreign 
bills of exchange, &c Often called a Notai y 
Public 

Notation, Artthmetioal, ALUKmiATr, 
Chemical, Musical See Arithmitie^ Al 
yebrOf Chemistry^ Music 

Note, in music, a character which, by its 
place on the staff, represents a sound, and 
by its fonn determines the tl lative time or 
continuance of such sound See Music 

Not Guilty is the general issue or plea of 
the accused in a criminal action When a 
prisoner has pleaded not guilty he is deemed 
to have put himself forward for trial, and 
the court may ordei a ]ury h>r the trial 
of such person accordingly Should he re- 
fuse to plead the court may direct the projicr 
oflScer to enter a plea of not guilty on his 
behalf On an indictment for murder a man 
cannot plead that it was in his own defence, 
but must answer not guilty, the effect of 
which IS, that it puts the prosecutor to the 
proof of every material fact alleged in the 
indictment, and it allows the jinsoner to 
avail himself of any defensive circumstance 
as fully as if he had pleaded them in a spe- 
cific form In England and the United 
States a jury can only give a verdict either 
of guilty or not guilty, and the latter often 
recdly means tlmt there is not sufficient 
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evidence to convict. In such circumstances 
the verdict m Scotland would be *not proven,’ 
a verdict of not guilty in that country mean- 
ing that the accused is entirely innocent of 
the charge alleged 

Noto, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Syracuse, on the left bank of the Noto, near 
its mouth in the Ionian Sea It was a place 
of great strength under the Saracens, and 
one of the most agreeably situated and best- 
built towns in the island Pop 18,202 

No'tochord, in animal physiology, a hbro 
cellular lod which is developed in the em- 
bryo of vertebrates immediately beneath the 
spinal cord It is persistent in the lower 
vertebrates, but in the higher is replaced in 
the adult by the \ertebrie, which are de 
V eloped in its surrounding sheath It is 
often spoken of as the chorda dor<t(lh9 

Notor'ms, a genus of grallatoual or wad 
ing birds, found inhabiting tlie South Island 
of New Zealand It was first known to 
science by the discos ery of fossil remains, 
but subsLfpiently the genus wis found to 
be still repiescnted by living forms The 
Notomis 18 most nearly allied to the Coots 
It IS, however, of laiger size than these 
birds, and differs from them in the rudi 
mentary nature of the wings 

Notothe'rium, an extinct genus of mar 
supial or kangaroo like animals, the fossil 
remains of which are found in deposits of 
Upper Plioeene age in Australia The No 
totherium Mitchdli is a described Bj)ecies of 
this extinct genus 

Not Proven, in Scotch law, a verdict re- 
turned by a jury when there is not sufh 
cient evidence to convict the prisoner at the 
bar, while theie is some apparent foundation 
for the charge Its practical effect is equi 
valent to a verdict of *not guilty’ (but with 
an essential difference -see Not Qudtif\ and 
the accused cannot be tried afterwards for 
the same offence 

Notre Dame (no tr dim, French, *Our 
Lady’), a title of the Virgin Mary, is the 
name of many churches in I ranee, and pai- 
ticularly of the great cathedral at Pans, 
which was founded in the 12th century, and 
forms a prominent object in the city 

Nottingham, a town near the middle of 
England, capital of the county of same name, 
on the Leen, near its junction with the 
Trent, 110 miles north-west of London 
It occupies a picturesque site overlooking 
the Vale of Trent, and has one of the finest 
and largest market places m the kingdom 
The castle, which crowns the summit of a 


rock, rising 133 feet above the level of 
the Leen, was originally built by William 
the C’onqueror as a means of overawing the 
outlaws frequenting the recesses of Sher 
wood Forest Dismantled dunng the Pro- 
tectorate, it subsequently became the pro 
perty of the Duke of Newcastle, who in 
1674 erected a large mansion on part of the 
site This, after bemg partly burned in riots 
connected with the reform movement in 
1831, now contains the Midland Counties 
Art Museum, free library, &c The principal 
educational and literary institutions are the 
University College and Technical School, 
high school for boys, the Blue coat School, 
the school of art, the People’s Hall, and the 
Mechanics Institute An arboretum cover 
mg 1 8 acres is a feature of the town The 
staple manufactures are hosiery and lace, the 
latter being a soit of specialty There are 
also manufactures of cotton, woollen, and 
Bilk goods, and of articles in malleable and 
i ast iron The borough sends three niembci s 
to parliirnent Nottingham was a place of 
importance in Anglo Saxon times, and m as 
twice 01 thrice taken by the Danes ("harles 
I raised his standard here in 1642, and 
m xt year the town and c istle were taken 
by the Parliamentarians Serious riots, oc 
casioned by the introduction of machinery, 
took place in 1811-12 and 1816-17 Pop 
(1901), 239,753 — NofTiNGrAMSHiuiL or 
Notts, is an inland county, bounded north 
by York, east by Lincoln, south by liCicester, 
and west by Derby Area, 526,176 acres, 
of which about 154,000 are arable, meadow, 
and pasture The general surface, with ex- 
ception of the Vale of Trent, is undulating 
The pnncipal river is the Trent, with its 
affluents the Soar and Idle The greater por 
tion of its area is composed of rocks of the 
Permian and New Red Sandstone systems 
The chief mineral is coal The soil is gen 
erally extremely fertile The crops usually 
cultivated are wheat, rye, barley, oats, beans, 
and pease The manufactures include lace, 
hosiery, machinery, silk and cotton spinning, 
bleaching, coal mining, iron and brass found 
ing, glove-making, &c 'I'he county is divided 
into four parliamentary divisions, Bassetlaw, 
Newark, Rushcliffe, and Mansfield, each re 
turning one member Pop (1901), 514,537 
Nottingham, Heneage Finch, first 
Earl of, was the son of Heneage Finch, re- 
corder of the city of London* was bomin 1621, 
and died in 1 682 He was an ardent royalist, 
was called to the bar m 1645, and at the 
Restoration was appointed solicitor-general, 
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in i\hich capacity he signalized his zeal m 
the probecution of the regicides In 
he was elected member for the University 
of Oxford and obtained a baronetcy, and 
SIX years aftei wards took a prominent part 
in the impeachment of the Earl of Claren 
don In 1670 he became attorney-general, 
and in 1676 he obtained the chancellorship 
In IbSl his services were rewarded with 
the eaildom of Nottingham Dryden has 
handed down to posterity his portrait iii 
Absalom and Achitophel, under the char- 
acter of Amri 

Nottiima See Nocturne 

Noukha See Nucha 

Noumea (no-ma'a, also called Port de 
France) is the chief settlement in the French 
penal colony of New C’aledoma (which see) 
Pop , besides convicts and soldiers, about 
5000 

Nou'menon (pi Noumena), in Kant’s 
philosophy, an object conceived by the un 
derstaiiding or thought of by the leason, as 
opposed to Si phcnami non ^ or an object such 
as we rt present it to ourselves by the im 
pression which it makes on our senses The 
noumenon is an object in itself, not relatively 
to us 

Noun (from the Latin nornerij name), in 
grammar, a word that denotes any object 
of which we speak, whether that object be 
animate or inanimate, matenal or imma 
terial Nouns are called piop<r or mean- 
inqless when they are the names of indi 
vidual persons or things, as George, Beilm, 
Orion, common^ when they are the name of 
a class of thmgs, as book, page, ball, idea, 
emotion , collcctite^ when they are the names 
of aggregates, as fleet, army, flock, covey, 
herd, material^ when they are the names of 
materials or substances, as gold, snow, water, 
absUact^ when they are the names of quali 
ties, as beauty, virtue, grace, eneigy Some 
of the older grammarians included both the 
noun and the adjective under the term nown, 
distinguishing the former as noun suhstan 
Uve and the latter as noun adjective 

Noureddm Mahmoud, Malek al Ad>l, 
one of the most distinguished of the Moslem 
rulers of Syria, succeeded his father as emir of 
Aleppo m 1 1 46 On attaining power he pro- 
ceeded to grapple with the Christians, and 
mflicted a disastrous defeat upon them under 
the walls of Edessa, taking that city by storm 
This disaster t^ the Christian arms occa- 
sioned the second crusade Noureddm now 
attempted to expel the Christians from 
Palestme, and before 1151 all the Christian 
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strongholds in Syria were m his possession 
An illness, however, which prostrated him 
m 1150, enabled the Christiana to recover 
some of their losses, and when well enough 
to take the field he suffered defeat at the 
hands of Baldwin, kmg of Jerusalem Af 
terwards, however, he overthrew the Cliris 
tian princes of Tripohs and Antioch, niak 
mg prisoners of them both Siibseipiently 
Noureddm overran Egypt, and was m\ csti d 
with the governorship of that countiy and 
of Syria He died at the height of las 
success in 1174 

No valis See Hai den herq^ Fr < edrich t on 

NovaYa, a town of Northein Italy, capi 
tal of province of same name, beautifully 
situated between the Agogna and Terdop 
pia, 53 miles e n k of Tunn Its iice and 
gram markets are the most impoitint m 
Piedmont Novara is famous for the battle 
fought thereon 23d March, 1819, between 
the Sardinians and Austnans, m which the 
former were completely defeated, and Charles 
Albert induced m consequence to abdicate 
in favour of his son Victor Emmanuel Pop 
14,785 

Nova Scotia, a jirovmce of the Dominion of 
Canada, consisting of a peninsula or poi tion 
properly called Nova Scotia, and the Island 
of (yape Breton, which is scpaiated from the 
mainland by the Strait or Gut of Canso 
It IS bounded on the north by Northumber- 
land Strait and the Gulf of St Lawience, 
north east, south, and south east by the 
Atlantic, west by the Bay of Fundy, and 
noith by New Brunswick, with which it is 
connected by an isthmus only 1 1 miles broad 
(traversed by a ship railway) , aiea, 20,907 
square miles, or over 13,000,000 acies Of 
the whole about 6,000,000 acres are ht for 
tillage The south eastern coast is rernaik 
able for the number and capacity of its har 
hours Tliere are no mountains of magni 
tilde, but langes of hills traverse the penin- 
sula on the north-west side There are a 
number of lakes, but no streams of great 
size The forests are extensive and valu 
able There is much beautiful scenery, and 
the climate is the most equable in Canada 
The wild animals include bear, foxes, mi osc, 
canbou, otter, mink, &c, and excellent 
sport may be had The minerals are 
also valuable Granite, trap, and clay slate 
rocks predominate Coal, with iron m combi 
nation, abounds in many places, and more 
than 1 ,500,000 tons is raised annually Gold 
IS also found, and is bemg worked Copper 
ore exists, as also does sUver, lead, and tin. 
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and gypsum is plentiful Petroleum has 
been recently discovered, and wells have been 
sunk m Cape Breton Wheat, potatoes, and 
oats are important crops, and buckwheat, 
rye, barley, Indian corn, and held pease are 
extensively cultivated Great quantities of 
hay are made, and a good deal is exported 
The apple orchards of the western counties 
are very productive, and extend along the 
highway in an unbroken Ime for 30 miles 
Apples are now largely exported Cattle 
and sheep are raised in considerable num 
hers, and are exported both to New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland There are ex- 
tensive hsheries of cod, haddock, mackerel, 
herrings, &c The manufactures are com 
parativily unimportant, but a good deal of 
capital is invested in saw mills, hour-mills, 
ship buildmg, tanning, &c The foreign 
trade is comparatively laige, more shipping 
being owned m proportion to population 
than m any other country The imports 
consist principally of British and American 
manufactures, spirits, sugar, wines, coffee, 
&c The principal articles of export are hsh, 
timber, and coal Education is widely and 
ec]ually diffused and is free to all classes 
There are four degree confernng colleges or 
universities The public affairs of the colony 
are administered by a lieutenant governor, 
council, and house of assembly It sends 
ten members to the senate and twenty to 
the House of Commons of the Dominion 
parliament The laws are dispensed by a 
supreme court and district courts as in 
Canada Halifax, the capital, possesses one 
of the finest harbours in America The 
province is well provided with railways 
Nova Scotia was first visited by the Ca- 
bots in 1497, but was not colonized by Eu- 
ropeans till 1604, when French settlements 
were made at Port Boyal, St Croix, &c 
Undei the French Nova Scotia (with New 
Brunswick) was known as Acadia oi Aca- 
die The French colonists were more than 
once almost entirely driven out by the Eng- 
lish In 1621 Sir William Alexander ob 
tuned fiom James I a grant of the country, 
but his attempt to colonize it proved a failure 
In 1654 Cromwell took possession of the 
country, which remained with the English 
till 1667, when it was ceded to France 
But in 1713 the country was again ceded to 
England In 1765 the French colonists 
were almost all forced to leave the country 
owmg to their hostility to the English In 
1763 the island of Cape Breton was annexed 
to Nova Scotia, but was separate m 1784- 


1820 In 1784 New Brunswick was de- 
tached In 1867 the province became a 
member of the Dominion of Canada Pop 
in 1891, 450,39b, m 1901, 459,116, of the 
c qntal, 40,787 

Novatians, in church history, a sect 
founded m the middle of the 3d century 
^ Novatianus of Home and Novatus of 
Carthage, who held that the lapsed might 
not be received again into communion with 
the church, and that second marriages are 
unlawful Novatianus is said to have suf 
fered martyrdom about 265 a,d Several 
writings of his remain 

Nova Zembla (Russian, Novaia Zemlia\ 
two large islands in the Arctic Ocean, be 
longing to Russia, and lying north from 
the north eastern corner of European Rus- 
sia, separated from each other by the nar- 
row channel Matotchkm Shar , length, 636 
miles , breadth, 170 miles The coasts swarm 
with seals, fish, and water fowl The interior 
18 covered with stunted shrubs, short grass, 
and moss, and is frequented by reindeer, 
white bears, ermines, and Art tic foxes It 
has some Samoyede iiihabjlants, and is 
visited by Russian hunters and fishers 

Novel, a prose narrative of fictitious 
events connected by a plot, and involving 
portraitures of character and descnptions of 
scenery In its piesent signification the 
term novel seems to express a species of fic- 
titious narrative somewhat different from a 
romdwCf yet it would be difficult to assign 
the exact distinction, though the former is 
generally applied to narratives of everyday 
life and manners, while the romance deals 
with what 18 ideal marvellous, mysterious, 
or supernatural I’rose fiction written for 
entertainment is of consideiable antiquity 
Among the Greeks we find mention of a 
collection of stories known as the Milesian 
Tales, before which a sort of historical lo- 
mance, the Cyroptcdia, had been produced 
by Xenophon (445-369 b c ) There were 
several other Greek wnters of fiction before 
the Christian era, but the most notable name 
is that of Hehodorus (which see) in the 
4th century after Christ He was followed 
by Achilles Tatius and by Longus Among 
the Romans the chief names are Petronius 
Arbiter and Appuleius The romances of 
the middle ages were metrical in form (see 
Iicmano€)f and the true novel as we at pres- 
ent understand it is of confparatively mod- 
ern growth It had its early beginnings 
m the stones of Boccaccio, contamed in his 
Decameron (1368) The success of this col- 
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lection gave rise to numberless imitations, 
and since that tune the development of the 
novel has been steadily progressive At hrst 
we have nothing but tales of love-intngue, 
as in the Decameron, m the Cent Nouvelles 
ISfouvelles (15th century), and the Hepta- 
meron of Margaret of Navarre (1559) But 
during the 16th and 17th centuries there is 
very marked progress, writers beginning 
\eiy materially to enlarge and vary their 
sphere, and we now hnd produced the 
comic romance, the picaresque romance or 
romance of amusing roguery, and the pasto- 
ral romance U’he first variety is worthily 
represented by the Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel of Kahelais (died 1553) Next in 
point of date comes the Vita di Bertoldo 
of Juho Cesare Croce, a narrative of the 
humorous and successful exploits of a clever 
peasant, which was as popular for two cen 
tunes in Italy as Bobinsou Crusoe in Eng 
land Some years after appeared the Don 
(Quixote ot Cervantes (1605), which gave 
the death blow to the romance of chi 
valiy About the same time the first of 
the picaresque romances was given to the 
Spanish public In this branch Matteo 
Aleman gives us in Gunman Alfarache a 
hero who is successively beggar, swindler, 
student, and galley slave It gave birth to 
a host of similar romances, and is said to 
have suggested to Le Sage the idea of Gil 
Bias The Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney 
blends justoral with chivalrous manners, 
and marks the transition to the romances 
of conventional love and metaphysical gal 
Ian try In the 17 th century prose fiction 

m most of its leading types had become an 
established form of literature in the pnnci 
pal languages of Europe The full fledged 
modern English novel may be said to date 
from Defoe The effect of his Bobinson 
Crusoe, C^olonel Jack, Moll Flanders, &c, 
18 caused by the delineation and skilful 
combination of practical details, which give 
to the adventures the force of realities 
The novel of everyday life was further im- 
proved by Ilichardson, Fielding, and Smol 
lett, of whom Richardson and lelding were 
the most original and still rank among the 
masters of English fiction The Tnstriin 
Shandy of Sterne displ lys admiiable char- 
acter painting, and humour deeper and finer 
in quality than that of his contcinporanes, 
but can hardly be said to have any plot 
Next appeared Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake 
field, which possesses a higher moial tone 
than any that had preceded it Among the 
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best works of secondary rank may be men 
tioned Johnson’s Rasselas, Walpole’s Castle 
of Otranto, Madame D’ Arblay ’s Evelina, and 
Beckford’s V athek Ranking below these are 
the novels or romances of horrors, represented 
by the Mystenes of Udolpho and others by 
Mrs Radchffe,M G Le wis’s Monk, and Ma 
turm’s Montono A return to stricter realism 
IS manifested in Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Austen, who describe domestic life with mi- 
nuteness, good sense, a clear moral aim, and 
charming simplicity of style In France, 
among the novels treating of social life in 
the 18th century the most prominent are 
the Vic de Mariamne and the Paysan Par- 
venu of Marivaux, Manon TEsc lut by the 
Abbt^ Privot, the Nouvello Hcloise, and the 
!^!lmile of Rousseau, contdimng the author s 
theories of love, education, religion, and 
society In the department of humorous 
and satirical fiction the palm belongs to Le 
Sage, author of Gil Bias, the Diable Boi 
teux, &c As a writer of satirical fiction 
Voltaiie is entitled to high rank by his Can- 
dide, Zadig, Princesse de Babylone, &c The 
ti auslation of the A rabian N ights’ Entertain 
ments by (Jalland ( 1704-17) revived the 
taste for the exaggerations of eastern fiction, 
and brought a variety of works into the field 
teeming with genu, magicians, caliphs, sul 
tans, princesses, eunuchs, slaves, &c In G er 
many three great uames tower above all 
others — Wieland, Jean I’aiil Richter, whose 
works abound in strokes of Immour, pathos, 
and fancy, and Goethe, whose novels are 
attempts to represent or solve the great 
problems of life and destiny Popular ro 
mantle legendary tales ( Volksm irchen) con 
Btitute a special department of Gcimaii lit 
eratuie, which was successfully cultiv ited 
by Ludwig Tieck, De la Motte Fouqut, 
Ghamisso, Clemens Bientano, Zschokke, 
Hoffmann, Mus lus, and others 
In entering on the nineteenth century 
the first name we meet with is that of the 
author of Waverley Sii Walter Scott mtro 
duced a new era in the history of English 
fiction and may be said to have created the 
modern historical novel Since his day the 
British novelists are perhaps the most nu 
merous class in the list of authors, and among 
the more pi eminent we may note Galt, Lady 
Morgan, ( /harles Level , Mrs ( lore, 'J’heodore 
Hook, Disraeli, Bulwer, Lytton, Dickens, 
Thackeray, James, Ainsworth, the sisters 
Bronte, Mrs Trollope, Anthony Trollope, 
Mrs r Vaik, K ingsley, Many at, George Eliot, 
Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddou, Mrs Oli 
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phant, Miss Thackeray, Miss Yonge, Thomas 
Hughes, Charles Reade, William Black, 
Thomas Hardy, Richard Blackmore, Walter 
Besant, W E Norns, James Payn, Clark 
Russell, Christie Murray, Rider Haggard, 
R L Stevenson, George Meredith, and Dr 
George Macdonald , besides whom there are 
a number of clever rising men In America 
it was not till after the rt\ olution that the 
earliest attempts in prose fiction were made 
I'he first notable adventurer in this held was 
( liarles Biockden Brown, who was followed 
by J Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, 
Edgar A Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes After these come a younger, and 
in some respects a more markedly American 
school, represented by such names as Bret 
Harte, Henry James, Julian Hawthorne, 
Cable, Crawford, and Howells The most 
celebrated of theFienc hnovclistsof themne 
teenth century are Madame de Stael, Ch4 
teaubriand, Victor Hugo, Dumas(father and 
son), Balzac, Alphonse Kair, Georges Sand, 
Feuillet, Prosper M(irimce, Edmond About, 
Erckmann Chatuan, /oU, Daudet, &c 1 he 
more noteworthy names in the German liter 
ature of fiction are those of Gut/kow, Will 
bald Alexis (Wilhelm H wing), Hacklander, 
Spielhagen, Gottfried and Johanna Kinkel, 
Auerbach, Rodenberg, G zuPutlitz, Gustav 
Freytag, Paul Heyse,GeorgEbers, Rosegger, 
and others Among the most important 
novels in other languages are those in the 
Italian by Manzom, in Danish by Hans 
Chnstian Andersen, in Swedish by Frede 
rika Bremer and Madame Carlen, in Nor 
wegian by Bjornson, m Hungarian by Mau 
rice Jokiti, and in Russian by Ivan Tour 
guenieff and Tolstoi 

Novels, in the civil laav, are the supple 
mentary constitutions of some Roman em 
perors, so (ailed because they appeared after 
the authentic publications of law made by 
these emperors 

Novem'ber (from L no? m, nine), formerly 
the ninth mouth of the year, but according 
to the Julian arrangement, in which the 
year begins on 1st January, November be 
came the eleventh month, and compnsed 
30 days See VaUmlar 

Nov'gorod, or Ym iki Novgorod {Great 
Novqmod)^ a town of Russia, capital of the 
government of same name, on the Volk- 
hov, near the point where it issues from 
Lake Ilmen, 103 miles sse St Peters- 
burg It was during tlie middle ages the 
largest and most important town of Nor- 


thern Europe It is divided into two parts 
by the river, the Kreml or citadel and the 
trading town The former contains the ca- 
thedral of St Sophia, built after the model 
of St Sophia at Constantinople, besides 
which there are numerous churches and 
several monasteries Novgorod was the cra- 
dle of the Russian monarchy, and a monu- 
ment was erected in 1864 to commemorate 
the thousandth anniversary of the foun 
dation of the Russian State by Rurik The 
trade and manufactures are now unimpor- 
tant Pop 20,599 — The government has 
an area of 47,236 square miles It is gen- 
erally flat, a considerable portion of it being 
covered with lakes and marshes The low 
range of the Valdai Hills enter it m the 
8 w and form the pnncipal watershed sep- 
arating the basin of the Baltic from that 
of the Volga The lakes are numerous, 
and three of them <jf great extent — Vosje, 
Bielo Osero, and Ilmen A great part of 
the surface is covered by forests The prin- 
cipal crops are rye, barley, oats, flax, and 
hemp Pop 1,194,078 
Novi-Bazar', or Novi Pasar', a town of 
European Turkey, on the Rashka, 130 miles 
south east of Bosna Serai, held with its 
territory by Austria It has a position of 
strategic importance Pop 12,000 

Novice, a candidate of either sex for a re 
ligious order, the iiovitiate being the time in 
which the novice makes trial of a monastic 
life before taking the final vows The term 
of probation is at least one year, and may 
extend to two or three The order is not 
bound to receive a novice at the end of his 
novitiate, neither can a novice be hindered 
to leave the order when the term of novitiate 
IS expired The age for commencing a 
monastic life is fixed by the Council of Trent 
at sixteen years 

Novikoff, Nicholai Ivanovitch, Russian 
author, born near Moscow m 1744, died 
1818 He was for a time in the imperial 
service, but settling in Moscow be became 
editor of the Moscow Gazette, and founded 
the fust circulating library in Russia He 
publiblied the Old Russian Library, a col- 
lection of historical documents, Russian 
Biographies , a History of the Jesuits (for 
which he was imprisoned) , &c 

Novi Ligu're, a town of North It ily, 24 
mdes N N w of Genoa, tlie scene of a rench 
defeat in 1799 Pop 9917c 
Novo-Moskovsk', a town, Russia, govern 
ment of Ekaterinoslaff, on the Samara 
Pop 17,959 
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Novorossisk, i seaport of Russia, on the 
Black Sea, near the western extremity of 
the Caucasus, with a gieat export trade m 
grain, linseed, &c It is a place of recent 
oiigin Pop 38,000 

Novo-Tcherkask' ( ‘New IVherkask ’), the 
eapittl of the Don Cossacks, in S Russia, 
on a tiibntary of the Don, 40 miles fiom 
tin St a of Azov, founded in 180^> by the 
inbabi tints of Old Teheikask It has a 
consult. 1 ible trade, but the manufactures 
ai unimpoitant Pt)p 38,476 

Novo-Zybkov, a town of Western Russia, 
prov Teheniigov Pop 11,924 

Novum Or'ganum (‘new instrument ’), the 
*4t cond part of Hacon’s great projected work 
the lustauratio Magni, published in 162b 
It IS written in Latin, and along with th< 
Advancement of Learning forms the foiui 
dition of the inductive or Baconian system 
of philosophy 

Noyades (nwayad, French, from nof/a, 
to drown), the name given to the execution 
of political pnsoners by drowning them, 
practised during the I rench revolution, espe 
cially by (‘arrier at Nantes One method 
adopted was crowding the victims into i 
boat, withdraw ing a plug in the Ijottorn, and 
casting them adrift 

Noyau (nwa yd'), a cordial oi lu|uour of 
\ ariouB compositions, but generally prepared 
fiom white brandy, bittei almonds, sugar 
candy, grated nutmeg and mace, and some 
times further flavoured with orange peel 
the kernels of apiieots, peaches, neetann* s, 
&c 

Noyon (nwa yon), a town of North-eastern 
1 ranee, m the department of Oise, near the 
Oise, 44 miles t n e of Beauvais It is an 
ancient place, and has a cathedral, begun 
111 the 12th and completed early in the 13th 
century Noyon was the birthplace of John 
Calvin Pop 7443 

Nuhec'ulss Same as Maffdlanic Clouds 

Nubia, a name given, in a more or less 
restiicted sense, to the countries of NTS 
Africa bounded N by Egypt, t by the Red 
Sei, s by Abjssinia, Senaar, and Kordofan, 
and w by the Libyan Desert With the 
exception of the valley of the Nile the 
country is geneially desert From 1822 to 
the revolt of the Mahdi m 1883 the country 
was subject to Egypt Great part of it 
then passed over to the Mahdists, but it 
has been again# reconquered Suakm or 
Sauakin, on the Red Sea, is the only prac 
ticable port Remains of ancient edifices 
occur throughout the whole extent, but 
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chiefly below Dongola Tlie Nubians be 
long to the Aiabian and Ethiopian races, 
who conveige in the Nile basin thev are a 
handsome race, of dark brown conqdexion, 
bold, frank, cheerful, and more siuqdo iiicl 
incorrupt in manners thin then ueiglil tours 
either up oi down the i iv er '1 hen laiigu ige 



Nubians 

IS various dialects of the !Nei,io speech of 
Kordofan Pievious to the ii billicm a great 
transit trade was carrud on between Egypt 
and the interior of Afne i l>> the Nubians 
Pop estimated at ], 000, 000 or 1, ''>00,000 
Among the towns are Dongola, Khartoom, 
Berber, &c See 1 (lypt^ Soudan 

Nuble (nyo'blakan inland prov of Chile, 
watered by the Nuble and other streams, 
area, 3555 square miles Pop 1 Bkb71 
Nucha, or Nukh\ (no Aa'), a town of Riis 
sia, in the Caucasian government of I'Ji/a 
bethpol, 1‘20 miles erf from I'lfiis It 
contains a fortress and palace built by Ho 
sein Khan in 1765, and was up to LS64 a 
v^ery important seneultural centre Pop 
20,917 

Nucleobranchia'ta, a term used synony- 
mously with Hctcropoda to denote an order 
of the class of Gasteropodous Mollusca 
Nu'cleus, Nuclk'olus See Cdl 
Nuddea See Nadn/d 
Nudibranchiata, the section of ‘ Naked- 
gillecP Molluscs belonging to the class of 
Gasteropods They have no shells in their 
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adult state, and the gills are completely 
exposed, existing for the most part as 
blanched or arborescent structures on the 
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back or sides of the body The sea lemons, 
sea slugs, &c , are examples 
Nuevo Leon See New Leon 
Nuggi'ua See Naqina 
Nuisance, a legal term used to denote 
whatever incommodes or annoys , anything 
that produces inconvenience or damage In 
England nuisances are of two kinds — public 
or cominon and private Public nuisances 
are annoyances in the highways, bridges, 
and public rivers, injurious and offensive 
trades and manufactures, which, when hurt 
fnl to individuals, are actionable, and when 
detrimental to public health or conveni- 
ence, punishable by public prosecution, and 
subject to fine according to the nature of 
the offence A private nuisance may be 
dehned as an injury or annoyance to the per 
son or property of an ni dividual In the law 
of Scotland there is no recognized distinc 
tion between public and private nuisances 
Whatever obstructs passage along the public 
ways, or whatever is intolerably offensive 
to individuals in their homes, constitutes a 
nuisance Causing inconvenience to one’s 
neighbours may not in itself be a nuisance 
it law, there must be positive discomfort 
or danger As regards the power for the 
removal of public and private nuisances, a 
statute was passed in 1855 for England, 
called the Nuisances Kemoval Act, which 
has been amended by subsequent acts By 
these acts authonty is given to some local 
board, local officers, or overseers of the 
parish, to carry out the provisions of the 
act The local authority is to appoint a 
sanitary inspector, who is empowered to 
remove or remedy nuisances, such as the 
carrying on of noisome trades or manufac- 
tures, may be empowered, on reasonable 
complaint, to demand an entrance into any 
private premises so as to mspect their con 
dition, and may order the removal of the 
nuisance If the offender refuse to do so 
the local board may remove the nuisance at 


his expense, and sue him for such expenses 
The Public Health Act of 1867 created a 
number of statutory nuisances The law m 
the United States differs httle from that of 
England 

NukahiVa, the chief of the Marquesas 
Islands (which see) 

Nukha (no Aa') See Nucha 

Nullification, a rendenng void and of no 
effect, or of no legal effect , m U S politics 
the doctrine of the extreme states’ rights 
party, first propounded by Calhoun m 1828 
He asserted the right of any state to declare 
the unconstitutionaUty of any federal law, 
and the right to withdraw from the IJmon 
should such law be enforced This contro 
versy, though silenced at the time, ended in 
the secession of the Confederate States and 
the Civil War 

NuTlipore, a name given to certam beau- 
tiful little plants of the genus Melobesiaf 
common on coral islands From secreting 
lime on their surface, and hence resembling 
coral, they were formerly supposed to be a 
kmd of zoophytes 

Numantia, an ancient town of Spam, the 
site of which is near the town of Sona m 
Old Castile It had great natural strength, 
and IS celebrated for its desperate resistance 
to the Homan power, especially m the siege 
by Scipio Africanus in b c 134-133, when 
it had to surrender, though most of its de 
fenders then surviving put themselves to a 
voluntary death The town was destroyed 
by the conqueror 

Numa PompiliuB, the second king of 
Rome, who is said to have reigned from 714 
to 672 B c He was of Babine ongin, and 
was distinguished as a philosopher and 
legislator, though, like the other early kings, 
he has more a legendary than a historical 
existence He was regarded as the founder 
of the most important religious institutions 
of the Homans, and left writings explana 
tory of his system, which were burnt by 
order of the senate when accidentally dis 
covered 400 years after his time 

Number, a single unit cousideied as part 
of a senes, or two or more of such units 
An abstract number is a unit or assemblage 
of units considered independently of any 
thing or things that they might otherwise 
be supposed to represent For example, 5 
is an abstract number while it remains in- 
dependent, but if we say 5 feet or 5 miles 
it becomes a concrete number Cardinal 
numbers are numbers which answer the 
question, *How many?’ as one, two, three| 
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&c , in distinction from firsts second^ thirds 
&c, wLicU are called ordmal numbers A 
primt number is a number which can be 
divided exactly by no number except itself 
and unity A number is iven when it is 
divisible by two, otherwise it is odd See 
A / ithmetn 

Number, in grammar, that distinctive 
foim which a word assumes according as it 
IS spoken of or expresses one individual or 
scvei d individuils Ihe form which de 
notes one oi an individual is the ^nK/ufar 
numht r the form that is set a[jait for twt> 
individuals (as m (ticek and Sanskrit) is 
the dual number while that whuh ufers 
mdittcrcntly to two or iiioie individuals or 
units constitutes the pluial numhc} 

Numbermg-machme, a machine foi im 
piessing consecutive iiumbcis on account 
b(»oka, (oupous, 1 iilwiy tickets, bank notes, 
Ac One of the principil forms of the ap 
paiatus consists of discs oi wheels decimally 
numbered on their periphciics, the whole 
mounted on one axle, upon which they turn 
fietly, acting upon each othci in serial 
Older The fust wheel of the senes, <on 
taming the units, is moved ont figure be 
tween each impact, and when the units are 
exhausted the tens come into action and 
act in coincidence with tlie units, s<» on of 
the hundreds, thousands, &c 

Numbers, Book ot, the fomth of the 
books of the Pentateuch It takes its name 
from the lecoids which it contains of the 
two enumerations of the J sraelites, the hrst 
given in chaps l~iv , and the second m 
chap xxM It contains a narrative of the 
journey mgs of the Israelites from the time 
of their leaving Sinai to then ainval at the 
plains of Moab, and portions of the Mosaic 
Law formerly the authoiship was im 
pill itly attributed to Moses, but some mo 
deni scholars lesolve the book into various 
paits, to each of which is assigned a separate 
author See PaitaUuch 
Numeral, a figure or character used to 
express a number, as the Arabic numerals, 
1 , 2, d, &c , or the Koman numerals, I, V, 
X, L, 0, 1), M, &c See Arithmetic 
Numeration, the art of expressing in 
characters any number proposed m words, 
or of expressing in words any number pro 
posed in characters The chief terms used 
for this purpose are the names of the digits 
from one to ten, % hundred, a thousand, a 
million. See The term billion is of uncertain 
use in Bntain it is a million of milhons, 
m France, America, , a thousand millions 
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Humid'ia, an ancient country of North 
Africa, corresponding roughly with modern 
Algeria It was divided among various 
tribes, but after the second Punit wai it 
was united under Massinissa, and several of 
its ruleis became noted in Bomau history 
In B c 46 it became a Homan province 
Numidian Crane See J)emuiHelh 
Numismatics, or Numihmaiokk y, the 
science of coins and mtdals, the study of 
which forms a valuable and important ad 
jiuiit to tint of history 'Phi word coni is 
in modern times applied to those pieces of 
metal struck for the pin pose of circulation 
as monty, while the woid nndal signifiis 
])ic(es of metal similar to coins not intended 
W (luulition as money, but stiuik and 
distill Kited m commcinoiatioii of some pci 
son oi event Ancient coins, bowevci, aio 
often k rmed medoh 'Pliey are of gold, silvei, 
bron/e, clectruin, oi billon, and in ancient 
time s sei ved not only the purposes of a cur 
rcncy, but as chronicles of political events, 
and abstiacts of the times It is also fium 
coins alone that wc deiive our knowledge 
of some of the most cclebiated woiks of an- 
cient ai t, pai tic 111 11 ly of ancient statuai y 
The paits of a com oi medal are the ohi < / se 
oi (ontaiiiing 
genei ally the heacl, 
bust, OI ligure of 
the sovereign or ^ 

person in whose / 11^ “ 

hoiioiu the medal [pj . 

was struck, or some i 'o U iia i r 

emblematic figuie \ ’1(0 N 

relating to him, \ 

and the rcviist, E X ib R U SS 

containing various 
figures or words 
The words aioimd the border form the 1e 
yend, those in the mnldle or field the in- 
'icripUon The lower pait of the com, 
separated by a line from the figures oi the 
inscription, is the basis or irinfut, and con 
tains the elate, the place where the com was 
struck, &c Coins are usually arranged m 
thiee grand classes Greek and Roman 
coins, mediseval and modern European 
coins, and Onental coins Greek coins are 
again classed m three divisions (1) civic 
coins, and regal without portraits, (2) regal 
coma bearing portraits , (3) Gneco Roman 
coins Roman coins are clivided into (1) re- 
publican, (2) imperial In ancient, as lu 
modem times, while the coins of empires 
or kingdoms were (at least m later times) 
distinguished by the head of the reigning 
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pnnca, those of free states were distinguished 
by some symbol Thus, Egypt was dw 
tmguished by a sistrum, an ibis, a crocodile, 
or a hippopotamus, Arabia by a camel, 
Afnca by an elephant, Athens by an owl, 
Syracuse and Corinth by a winged horse 
There were also a number of symbols having 
a general signification Thus, a pateia sig 
uihed a libation, and indicated the divine 
character of the person holding it in his 
hand, the shaft of a spear denoted sovereign 
power, an ensign on an altar, a new Homan 
colony, and so forth Mediaeval coins in- 
clude the Byzantine, the eoiris of the van 
ous European states from tlie fall of Home 
to the accession of Charlemagne, the Carlo 
vingian currency from Charlemagne to the 
fall of the Swabian house (1 26'<), early lie 
naissanee to 1450, and classical llcnais 
Banco from then till 1600 Modern coins are 
classed geographically and ( hroi ologically 
Oriental coins are those of Ancient Persia, 
Arabia, Modern Peisia, India, China, &c 
Nummulite (Latin, money, 

Oreek, stone), a name common to the 

membeis of an extensive class of fossil poly- 
thalamous foramimfera, having externally 
Homcwhit the appcirancc of a puce of 
money (hence then ii iiiie), without any appa 
lent o[)eriiiig, and intern dly a spiral cavity 
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divided by paititions into mmieious cham 
hers communicating with each other by 
means of small openings They vary in size 
fiom less than |^th inch to inch or more 
in diameter Nummulites occupy an im 
portant place in geology, on account of 
the prodigious extent to which they are 
accumulated in the lower tertiary (Eocene) 
strata They are often piled on each other 
nearly in as close contact as the grains in a 
heap of corn They occur so abundantly 


in some parts of the Eocene formation that 
the name of nummuUtw limestone is given 
to the strata so charactenzed This series 
IS characteristic of the Old World, often at 
tains a thickness of many thousand feet, 
and extends from the western shores of 
Europe and Afnca through Asia to the east 
of China The pyramids of Egypt are con 
structed of a stone largely composed of uum- 
mulites 

Nun, a word of unknown origm, but sup 
posed to be connected with a Coptic word 
signifying ‘pure,’ applied in the Homan Ca 
thohe Church to a female who retires from 
the world, ]oins a religious sisterhood, takes 
upon herself the vow of chastity and the 
other vows required by the discipline of her 
convent, and consecrates herself to a life of 
religions devotion Nearly all the mascu 
line orders or rules had corresponding fe 
minme institutions, while there were also 
numerous independent orders of nuns At 
present the number of nuns is largely m 
excess of that of monks The first nunnery 
is said to have been that founded by a sister 
of St Anthony about ad 270 , and the 
first in England was founded at Eolkestone 
by Eadbald, king of Kent, in 630 

Nun, one of the mouths of the river Niger 

Nunc Dimittis ( ‘ now thou lettest depart’ ), 
the hrst two words of the Latin version of 
the canticle of Simeon given m Luke ii 
29-32, and used as the designation of the 
whole canticle, which forms part of the 
evening service in the Boole of Common 
Prayei 

Nun' CIO, an ambassador of the fiist rank 
(not a ( ardinal) ie])resentmg the pope at the 
couit of a sovereign entitled to that distinc- 
tion A papal ambassador of the first rank, 
■w ho is at the same time a cardinal, is called 
1 legate I'he title of inter nuncio is given 
to an imbassador of inferior rank, w ho re 
})resent8 the pope at minor courts Formerlj^ 
the papal nuncios exercised the supreme 
spiritual juiisdiction in their lespective dis 
tncts But now, in those Catholic king 
doms and states which hold themselves in 
dependent of the court of Home in matters 
of discipline, the nuncio is simply an ambas 
sador 

Nun'cupatxve Will, one made by the ver 
bal declaration of the testator, and depend 
ing merely on oral testimony for proof, 
though afterwards reducec^to writing Nun- 
cupative wills are now abolished, but with 
a proviso that any soldier in actual mili- 
tary service, or any marmer or seaman at 
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NUREMBERG. 


sea, may dispose of his peisoiial estate by 
an oral testament before a sufficient number 
of witnesses 

Nuneaton (nun e'tn), a town in England, 
in the county of Warwick, on the left bank 
of the Anker, ] 7 miles n ^ h of the town of 
\V arwick It has two endowed schools, and 
the industnes include woven worsted goods, 
^^ool and skin di easing, iron working, tool 
111 iking, Ac The ribbon manufacture, for 


iiieily important, ha«. declined Coal and 
iron are found in the vicinity Pop 11,680 
It gives name to a parliamentary division 
of Warwickshire 

Nunez de Balboa See Balboa 
Nuphar, the generic name of the yellow 
water lilies, natural order Nympha?ace» 
Nuraghi (nu ra'gt), the name given to 
certain ancient structures peculiar to S ir 
dinia, resembling in some respects the 
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‘burghs’ or'brochs’ (whuh s(.c) found in 
some of the northern parts of Scotlaml 
They are conic il stiuctures with tiuncated 
summits, 30 to 60 feet high and 3 > to 100 
feet diametei at the base, built of unhewn 
blocks of stone without mortar U'hey gene 
rally contain two oi three conically vaulted 
chambers one above the othei, connected by 
a spiral staircase in the thickness of the wall, 
and are built either on natural or artificial 
eminences Their purpose is not known, 
but they are probably piehistoric monumen 
tal tombs 

Nureddin See Noureddm 

Nuremberg (nu'rem berg, Ger Nurn- 
herg^ nuni'ber/t), a town in Havana, 93 miles 
N N w of Munich It IS surrounded by well 
preserved anemnt walls having numerous 
massive towers and gateways, and the whole 
inclosed by a dry moat The walls have of 
late been breached in several places to afford 
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aictss from the (xtensive and lapidly in 
ciecismg suburbs Within tiic walls it is 
one of the best presei \ ed specimens of a 
medupval town m existence The houses 
are generally lofty and pictuicsquc, and 
many of them have three ranges of doiiner 
windows on their steep loofs The town, 
which IS very densely built, rises giadually 
to a height on the north side, on which the 
old castle is situated The Pegiiit/, travers- 
ing the town from east to west, divides it 
into two nearly eipial paits —the north, 
and the south, which communicate by numer 
ous bndges It contains a large market 
place and several interesting churches, among 
the finest of which are the Gothic churches 
of St Lawrence and St Sebaldus, both dat- 
ing from the 13th century The former 
among other treasures of art contains an 
elaborate and delicately carved ciborium of 
stone m the form of a Gothic spire 65 feet 
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high by Adam Kiafft, the latter, St Sebald’s 
monument, the m^terpiece of Peter Viacher, 
consisting of a nch late Grothio altar shrine 
and canopy in bronze adorned with numer- 
ous statues and reliefs Other places of 
worship are the 14th century Manenkirche 
(Bom Oath.), and the Jewish synagogue in 
onental style (1867-74) The castle dates 
from the leign of Fiedenck Barbarossa 
(1158), part of the interior was fitted up in 
(lothic style (1854 56) as a royal residence 
Tilt Town-hall is adorned with frescoes by 
Albeit Durer, wid a relief in stucco by Kein 
'riie Oernianic National Musei m, founded 
in 1862 in a suppresstd ( 5irtliusiaii monis 
tery, a Gothic Ijuilding of the 14th cciituiy 
with extensive eloisteis, and recently grt atly 
extended by the addition of the Augustin 
lan monastery rebuilt idjoining, now lauks 
among the first in Gtrniany, and is exceed 
ingly nch in works illustrative of the aits 
and industiies of tho middle iges It has 
also a libiary and a collection of diarteis 
Inhere aie several fountains, the chief of 
which IS the Schono Brunnen, erected in 
1885-96, and restored 1821-24, in the form 
of a graceful Gothic cioss 63 feet in height, 
adorned with numerous figures There 
are inodtin statues of Duier, Hans Sachs, 
IVIelanehthon, and other woithies Nu- 
remberg has extensive bieweiics, railway- 
e image and lead pencil manufactories, and 
produces fancy ai tides m metal, carved 
wood, ivory, &e , toys, chemicals, clocks ind 
watches, < igara, playing cards, &c Print 
ing and bookbinding are also extensively 
earned on, and the hoji maikct is the most 
important on the Continent I'he town is 
celebrated, in connection with its industry, 
for the invention of watches It was an 
independent imperial town down to 1806, 
when it became a Bavarian city It was 
one of the first of the impenal towns to cast 
its lot for the Reformation Dunng the 
'l^hirty Years war about 10,000 of the in 
habitants perished, while Gustaviis Adol- 
phus was besieged here by Wallenstein 
(1632) Before the discovery of the sea 
passage to India, Nuremberg was the great 
mart of the produce of the East commg 
from Italy and going to the North Seversd 
causes led to a decline, but since it became 
a Bavarian city it has prospered greatly, 
and IS now the most important seat of trade 
and manufactures in South Germany Pop 
(1900), 261,022 

Nurse, one who tends or takes care of the 
young, sick, or mfirm, specifically a female 


hospital attendant There are now nuttier 
ous institutions where active, mtelbgent, 
and physically able women are thoroughly 
trained foi this work The system of send 
mg trained nurses to a seat of war ori- 
ginated with Miss Florence Nightingale 
during the Crimean war, and organizations 
for military nursing during war are now 
common to all civilized countries See Iltd 
Cnm 

Nursery, a jdace where vegetables, flowei- 
ing plants, and tiees are raised from seed in 
order to be sold in their young state either 
for use as food oi for transplantation The 
advantage of having separate places devoted 
to this purpose consists in this, that mote 
attention can in tliat case be given to the 
objects of culture at the tune when [lar 
tnular care is reiiuired by them In the 
case of trees there is another great ad van 
tage in the fact that they can be selected 
from the nursery at a st ige of their growth 
at winch it can be pretty s itisfactorily de 
termined that they aie likely to thiive 
Nurseries are parcelled out into several 
plots according to the different kinds of 
plants or trees to be raised One part is 
assigned to the oidinary culinary vegetables, 
otheis to flowering plants reipiiring different 
kinds of soil, another to forest trees with 
caducous leaves , mother to ornamental 
tioes and shiiibs with caducous leaves, an 
other to trees and shrubs with persistent 
leaves, and another to fruit trees For the 
propagation of many exotic and other trees 
and plants a large extent of ground in a 
well appointed nursery is under glass Some 
times also different {> irts of the nursery are 
allotted to the various operations, such as 
budding and grafting, by which trees aie 
propagated 

Nursmgpore See Nar'i}nrihpur 
Nusseerabad See N(mraba<i 

Nut, in botany, a one celled fruit con- 
taining when mature only one seed, and 
enveloped by a pericarp of a h ird, woody, 
or leathery texture, rarely opening sponta- 
neously when npe Among the best known 
and most v aluable nuts are the hazel nut, 
the Brazil nut, the walnut, chestnut, and 
cocoa-nut, all of which are edible Various 
other kinds of nuts are used for special 
purposes Thus valoma-nuts, gall nuts (not, 
strictly speaking, nuts — see OaUs), and 
myrobalan nuts are used In tanning and 
dyeing, the last two also m mk makmg, 
betel-nuts in making tooth powder ami 
tooth-paste, andcoquifla-nuts and vegetable 
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ivory (the kernel of the nut of the Peruvian 
palm), being very hard and capable of taking 
on a hne polish, are used in making small 
ornament^ articles of turnery 

Nutation, m astronomy, a small subor- 
dinate gyratory movement of the earth’s 
axis, m virtue of which, if it subsisted alone, 
the pole would describe among the stars, m 
a period of about nineteen years, a minute 
ellipse, having its longer axis directed 
towards the pole of the ecliptic, and the 
shortei, of course, at right angles to it The 
consequence of this real motion of the pole 
IS an apparent approach and recess of all 
the stars m the heavens to the pole m the 
same period, and the same cause will give 
rise to a small alternate advance and recess 
of the ecpiinoctial points, by which, m the 
same period, both the longitudes and right 
ascensions of the stars will be also alter- 
nately increased or diminished This nu- 
tation, however, is combined with another 
motion, V 1 / the precession of the equinoxes, 
and in viitue of the two motions the path 
which the pole describes is neither an ellipse 
nor a circle, but a gently undulating ring , 
and these undulations constitute each of 
them a nutation of the earth’s axis Both 
these motions and their combined effect 
anse from the same physical cause, vi/ the 
action of the sun and moon upon the earth 
See Precession 

Nut 'cracker, the name of an insessorial 
bird rarely seen m Britain It is generally 
referred to the crow family, and so placed 
as to approximate eithei to the woodpeckers 
or starlings The Nuufraga cartfocataeUs^ 
or European nutcracker, is about the si/e of 
the jackdaw, but with a longer tail It com- 
bines to a considerable extent the habits of 
the woodpeckers and those of the omni- 
vorous birds It has received the name of 
nutcracker from its feeding upon nuts The 
N columbmnaf noted for the diversified 
beauty of its plumage, frequents rivers and 
sea shores m America 
Nutgalls See Oalls 
Nut'hatch, the common name of birds of 
the genus Sitta The common European 
nuthatch {S europnn) is a scansorial bird, 
of shy and solitary habits, frecjuentmg woods 
and feeding on insects chiefly It also eats 
the kernel of the harel nut, breaking the 
shell with great^dextenty The female lays 
her eggs in holes of trees, and hisses like a 
snake when disturbed 
Nutmeg, the kernel of the fruit of Myris- 
tica mosckdta or fragrans This fruit is a 
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nearly spherical drupe of the si/e and some- 
what of the shape of a small peai The ticsliy 
part IS of a yellowish colour without, almost 
white within, and 4 or 6 lines m thickness, 



Nutmofe (Mynatica monchdtn) 


and opens into two nearly equal longitu- 
dinal valves, presenting to view the nut sur- 
rounded by its arillus, known to us as mace 
The nut is oval, the shell very hard and dark- 
brown This immedi itcly envelops the ker- 
nel, which 18 the nutmeg as commonly sold 
in the shops The tiee producing this fruit 
glows principally in the islands of Banda 
in the East Indies, and has been introduced 
into Sumatia, India, Brazil, and the West 
Indies It reaches the height of 20 or 30 
feet, producing numerous branches The 
colour of the baric of the trunk is a reddish 
brown, that of the young branches a bright 
green The nutmeg is an aromatic, stimu- 
lating in its nature, and possessing narcotic 
properties, very grateful to the taste and 
smell, and much used iii cookery Nutmegs 
yield by distillation with water about 0 per 
cent of a transparent oil having a specific 
gravity 948, an odour of nutmeg, and a 
burning, aromatic taste 

Nu'tila, the commercial name for the 
skins of Myapot&mus coypus, the coypou of 
S America The overhair is coarse, the 
fur, which IS used chiefly for hat making la 
soft, fine, and of a brownish ash colour 
Nutrition, the act or process by which 
organisms, whether vegetable or animal, are 
able to absorb into their system their proper 
food, thus promoting their growth or repair- 
ing the waste of their tissues It is the func- 
tion by which the nutntive matter already 
elaborated by the various organic actions 
loses its own nature, and asBumos tliat of the 
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different living tissues — a process by which 
the various parts of an organism either in- 
crease in size from additions made to already 
formed parts, or by which the various parts 
are maintained in the same general condi 
tions of form, size, and comi>o8itiun which 
they have already by development and 
growth attained Jt involves and compre 
bends all those acts and processes which ii e 
devoted to the repan of bodily waste, and 
to the inaintenanct (»f the giowtli ind vigoui 
of ill living tissues 

Nux-vomica, the fiuit of a species of 
Strychnos {iS nvr 
i07ntca), ord*ii Loiz 
aniaceae, growing 
in various places 
in the East Indies 
It 18 about the size 
and shape of a 
small orange, an 
has a ver_y bitter 
aend taste It is 
known as a very 
virulent poison, and 
18 remarkable for 
eontaming the ve 
geto alkali sti ych Strj chuos nux vomica 
nia Seo6^r//c//n/ne 

Nyam-Nyam See Nmia Nunn 

Nyanza Sec A Hurt Nyanza and Tn* 
toria A tfan’'a 

Nyas'sa, i laige lake in South eastern 
Africa, out of winch flows the Shiii, a 
northern tributary of the Zambesi, dis 
covered by Livingstone in 1 8 “39 The length 
of the lake is nearly 400 miles, and it varies 
in breadth from 15 to inoie* than 50 The 
surface is 1570 feet above the sta level, its 
waters abound in fish On the west lie** 
British teiritory, on the east the territories 
of Fortugil and Geimany 'Ihe Biitish 
Central Africa Protectorate occupies the 
western and southern shores and extends 
towards the Zambesi This territory is ad 
ministered by a British commisbionei, and 
thus IS sejiarate from the territory under 
the Bntibh South Africa Co The seat 
of government is Zomba (west of Lake 
Shirwa), but Blantyre (which see) is the 
chief place There are now custom houses, 
post offices, forts, gunboats on the lake and 
liver, mission stations, good roads, coffee 
and other plantations Pop 845,000 

Nya'ya, a system of Indian philosophy said 
to have been propounded by a sage named 
Gautama (not the founder of Buddhism), 
and which concerns itself chiefly with logic 



Nyborg (nu'bor//), a seaport in Denmark, 
on thi east side of the island of lumen, 17 
miles r s B of Odensee It was fortified 
until 1869 Pop 7790 
Nyctagina'cess, N ^ ctagin'e^f, a nat ord 
of plants inhabiting the warmer parts of 
the vvoild, typical genera of which are the 
M 11 (thihs or of Peru (see Mirahilns), 

Ahrmua^ and Pinoma The roots of many 
of the species are fleshy, puigitive, aiul 
( inetif 

Nyctice'bus, the genein name of the 
kukang or slow paced Ions, the typical 
animal of the sub family Nyeticebuhe 
Nyctipithe'cus, a genus of Amenc an mon- 
keys whi<h ap[>(ai to represent the lemur 
tnl)e in Amen< a Then habits ai e nocturnal 
and their movements eat like 
Nyircgyha 2 a(nyi led'^e h i za), a town of 
Hungary, 30 imles N of Debreczin T here 
are mineral springs m the neighbourhood, 
and it has salt, soda, and saltpetre manu 
factories Pop 3 ^,088 
Nykbpmg (nu cheup'ing), a seaport town 
in Sweden, capital of Sodermanl in, and at 
the mouth of the river Nykoping, on the 
Baltic, 54 miles s w of Stockholm It has 
ship building and several minor industiies 
Pop 7375 

Nylghau, the Portax yicta or tnu/o 
mmelusj a species of antelope as large as 
or larger than a stag, inhabiting the forests 
of Noithern India, Persia, ^c 'I’he horns 
are short and bent forwaid, there is a beard 
under the middle of the neck, the haii is 
giayish-blue Ihe female has no horns 
The nylghau is much hunted as one of the 
noblest beasts of the chase, the skin of the 
bull being in demand foi the manufacture 
of nati\ e shields The name nylghau liter 
ally means ‘blue ox,’ and has, doubtless, 
been applied to this animal from the ox like 
proportions of its body 'I'hey are known 
to breed freely in confinement 
N3rmegen See h ijiruyai 
Nymph, a term f-oraetmjes applied to de 
note the pupa or chi i/tdlts stage in the 
inetaiuorphosis of insects and other animals 
Nymphsda'cese, a nat order of a(iintic 
plants containing the water lilies of various 
paits of the world 'l'he> are polypetalous 
hypogenous exogens, with the sides of the 
cells of the fruit covered wuth numerous 
seeds I’he leaves ai e peltate or cordate and 
fleshy, the stilks both of fidwersand leaves 
vary accoidmg to the depth of the water on 
the top of which the leaves float The stems 
are bittei and astringent, and the seeds, 
182 
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which taste like those of the poppy, may be 
U8e<l as food, and hence the Victona Regia is 
called water maize in South America The 



Nymphata Lotus (white Egyptian water lily) 


species are mostly prized for the beauty of 
their flowers , as the Nt/mpheea (dhn, or white 
water lily which grows in pools, lakes, and 
slow rivers in Britain, the N caridea or 


blue lotus of the Nile, often cultivated in 
gardens, the N Lotu% oi white lotus of the 
Nile, the Nupkar lutM, oi yellow water 
lily, and the Victoria lit (pa 
Nymphs, in mythology, a numerous class 
of inferior divinities, imagined os beautiful 
maidens, not immortal, but always young, 
who were considered as tutelary spiiits not 
only of ccrtiin localities, but also of certain 
races and families They occur geneiilly 
in connection with some other divinity of 
higher rank, and they were beli< ved to be 
possessed of the gift of piophecy and of 
poetical inspiration 'fhoso who presided 
over rivers, brooks, and springs were called 
Naiads, those over mountains, Oicath, 
those over woods and trees, Diyads and 
Ila/iiuuh yads, those over the sea, Nereids 
Nynee Tal See Naini Tat 
Nystad, a town and seaport in Finland, 
86 miles n w of Abo, on the (lulf of Bothnia 
A peace was concluded here between Russia 
and Sweden in 1721 Pop 3837 


O. 


0, the fifteenth letter and the fourth 
vowel in the Fnglish alphabet In English 
O represents six or seven sounds and shades 
of sound (1) as m f/o, &c (2) The 
similai short sound as in tobacco (3) H be 
sound heard in not^ (jonc (4) The same 
sound lengthened as in mortal (5) The 
sound in moie, do, tomb, proie (6) The 
same sound but shortei as in wolf, woman 
(7) The sound of a in tub, as m tome, done, 
love It IS also a common element in di 
graphs, as oo, oa, ou 

O', in Irish proper names, a patronymic 
prefix corresponding to the Mac of the 
Highlands of Scotland , thus 0 Connell 
means * the son of Connell ’ 

O'ahu, one of the Sandwich Islands 
(which see) 

Oajaca, or Oaxaca (6 a 4a'ka), a state 
of Mexico, on the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec, area, 33,978 square 
miles It IS of uneven surface, and m many 
parts mountainous, but is one of the most 
beautiful and best -cultivated distncts in 
Mexico Among the minerals are gold, 
silver, copper, quicksilver, iron, &c Wheat, 
maize, indigo, cdfthmeal, cotton, sugar, cocoa, 
coffee, and many fruits are produced The 
only port is Huatulco The inhabitants are 
chiefly Indians Pop 948,633 — The capital, 
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which has the same name, stands near the 
river Verde, 218 miles s s e of Mexico, 4800 
feet above the sea It is well built, about 
2 miles in length by milt in breadth, in 
eluding the suburbs, which are full of gai 
dens and plantations of cochineal The in- 
habitants are industrious, manufacturing 
Bilk, cotton, Bugai, and chocolate Pop 
35 049 

Oak, the general name of the trees and 
shrubs belonging to the genus Quercus, nat 
order Cupuliferae, having monoecious flowers, 
those of the males forming pendulous cat 
kins, those of the females solitary or in clus 
ters, and having an involucre which forms 
the well-known ‘cup’ of the fruit— the 
acorn The oak from the remotest anti- 
quity has obtained a pre eminence among 
trees, and has not unjustly been styled the 
‘ monarch of the woods ’ In the traditions 
of Europe and a great part of Asia the oak 
appears as a most important element in re 
ligious and civil ceremonies It was held 
sacred by the Greeks and Romans, and no 
less so by the ancient Gauls and Britons 
The species of oak are veiy numerous, gen 
erally natives of the more temperate parts 
of the northein hemisphere, but found also 
in Java, Mexico, and S America They 
have alternate simple leaves, which are entire 
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in some, but m the greater number variously 
lobed and sinuated or cut, evergreen m some, 
but more generally deciduous The British 
oak {(^ Rohur) is found m two forms or 
varieties, by some regarded as distinct spe 
cies — Q scssilifldra and Q. pedunculdta, the 
wood of the former is heaiiest and toughest, 
that of the latter being in favour with cabi- 
net makers for ornamental work (See also 
Durmast ) For more than a thousand years 
British ships were mainly built of common 
oak (Q Rohm ) The common oak attains 
a height of from 50 to 100 or even 150 feet, 
with a diameter of trunk of from 4 to 8 feet 
Noble specimens of oak trees, and some of 
them historically celebrated, exist m almost 
all parts of Britain, but are much more fre- 
quent in Jtngland than in Scotland The 
oak subserves a great number of useful pur 
poses, the wood being hard, tough, tolerably 
flexible, strong without being too heavy, not 
readily penetrated by water Among the 
other chief species are the black American 
oak {Q 9io/ni), the white or Quebec oak (Q 
alha\ dyer s oak {Q, tinctoria)^ the bark of 
which 18 used for tanning and dyeing leather, 
red oak (Q rubia), the cork oak (Q Siib<r}t 
live oak {Q virens), the Turkey oak {Q, Ccr~ 
ns) furnishing a valuable timber, the va 
Ionia oak (Q JE<jilops) whose acorn cups are 
largely used in tanning, the kermes oak 
{Q coccifira\ the edible oak (Q cescSlus), 
yielding edible acorns, evergreen oak {Q 
jI(oc) The bark of the common oak tree 
and of several others is preferred to all other 
substances for the purpose of tanning, on 
account of the amount of tannic and gallic 
acid it contains Oak galls, morbid growths 
caused by insects (see (ru//s), are also much 
used in tanning, especially those of Q. m- 
fectona Oak bark is also used medicinally 
as an astringent The name oak is some 
times populaily applied to timber of very 
different genera of trees, thus African teak 
IS often called A frican oak, while in Austra 
lia the teim oak is applied to some species 
of Casual imi What is known as tjrceri oak 
IS a condition of oak wood caused by its be- 
ing coloured with the spawn of Pezlza mru~ 
qinma^ a species of fungus 
Oak-beauty, the popular name of a Brit- 
ish moth {Boston prod/romarta)^ whose cater 
pillar feeds on the oak 

Oakham, or Okbham, the county town of 
Rutland, England, situated in the Vale of 
Catmos, 86 miles N N w London It has a 
fine old church, a free grammar school, and 
an old castle Pop (par ) 4398 


Oakland, a town of the XJ States in Ca- 
lifornia, on the east side of San Francisco 
Bay, opposite San Francisco, of which it may 
l>e considered a suburb It has some exten 
sive industrial establishments, and is ra- 
pidly increasing Pop (1900), 66,900 
Oak-leaf Roller [Tortnot viridana\ a 
small moth which is very destructive to trees 
and takes its name from the fact that the 
larva roll themselves up in the oalc leaves, 
which give them both food and shelter The 
fiont wings are green, but the chief colour is 
brown 

Oak -leather, a kind of fungus spawn 
found in old oaks running down the fissures, 
and when removed not unlike white kid- 
leathcr It is very common in America, where 
it IS sometimes used for spreading plasters on 
Oakum, the substance of old tarred or 
untaried ropes untwisted and pulled into 
loose fibres, used for caulking the seams of 
ships, stopping leaks, &c That formed from 
untarred ropes is called white oakum 
Oa'maru, a seaport of New Zealand, on 
the east coast of Otago, the second town of 
the provincial district next to Dunedin, with 
which it 18 connected by railway It is a 
handsome town built of pure white lime 
stone, has a safe and commodious harbour, 
and exports large quantities of cereals and 
other agncultural produce It has gram 
mills, meat freezing works, woollen factory, 
&c Pop 4816 

Oan'nes, the Babylonian sea god He is 
described as having the head and body of a 
fish, to which were added a human head and 
feet In the daytime he lived with men 
to instruct them in the arts and sciences, 
but at night retired to the ocean 

Oar, a long piece of timber flat at one end 
and round at the other, used to propel a 
boat, barge, or galley through the water 
The flat part, which is dipped into the water, 
18 called the bladv the other end is the 
handle, and the part between the two is 
called the loom Oais are frequently used 
for steering, as in whale boats aie 

large oars used in small vessels sometimes 
to assist the rudder, but usually to assist 
the motion of the ship in a calm A scull 
IS a short oar of a length such that one 
man can manage two, one on each side 
Oar-fish {RegalAcus Banksn), one of the 
ribbon fishes, a peculiar de^ sea fish, 12 to 
20 feet or more in lengtH, but having a 
narrow and extremely compressed body It 
IS of a silvery colour, and is only rarely met 
with, usually in a dying condition 
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Oa'BiSy onginally the name of the fertile 
spots in the Ijibyan Desert where there is a 
spnng or well and more or less vegetation, 
but now applied to any fertile tract in the 
midst of a waste, and often used figuratively 
The oases of Northern Africa are generally 
river valleys, the waters of which are for 
the most part underground, or depressions 
surrounded by short ranges of hills, from 
which small brooks descend, sometimes 
foiraing a lake in the centre In recent 
times oases have been formed in the Nor- 
thern Sahara by sinking artesian wells 
There are many impoitant oases in the Wes 
tern Sahara, in the Libyan Desert, m Arabia, 
Peisia, and m the Desert of Gobi in Central 
Asia In ancient times the most celebrated 
oasis was that to the west of Egypt, con- 
taining the temple of Jupiter Ammon, now 
called the Oasis of Siwah See Eyypty >Sa- 
Jiara 

Oat, or 0ms (AvHa), a genus of edible 
grasses cultivated extensively in all tem- 
peiate climates, and though principally 
grown as food for horses largely used when 
ground into meal as human food There 
are about sixty species, the principal of 
which are A aatiia (the common oat), A 
nuda (naked oat, pilcorn, or pcelcorn), A 
onenialis (Tartarian or Hungarian oat), A 
breiis (short oat), A Hrigdm (bristle- 
pointed oat), A chinenn’i (Chmese oat), 
'i’he cultivated species of oats are sub 
divided into a large number of varieties, 
which are distinguished from eich other by 
colour, size, form of seeds, quality of straw, 
period of ripening, adaptation to particular 
soils and climates, and other characteristics 
The yield of oats vanes from 20 bushels to 
80 bushels per acre according to soil, &c 
The weight per bushel varies from 35 to 45 
lbs , and the meal pioduct is about half the 
weight of the oats Oatmeal is a cheap and 
vain ible article of food, and its value seems 
to be becoming more appreciated among the 
weilthier cl isses as it is being neglected by 
the poorer The wild oat {A fatua) is sup 
posed to be the ongmal of all the species, 
but its native country is unknown 

Oates (ots), Titus, son of a clergyman, 
born in London about 1620, died 1705 He 
took orders in the Church of England, and 
held benehces in Kent and Sussex, became 
afterwards chaplain in the navy and was 
discharged for Aisconduct, turned Homan 
Catholic, and resided for some time at the 
Jesuit College of Valladolid and St Omar, 
but was finally, in 1678, dismissed for re- 
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peated misdemeanours Flung into the 
world as a mere adventurer he returned to 
England and concocted the stoiy of the 
famous ‘Popish Plot’ (which see) Various 
events gave colour to the accusation, and 
m the public excitement created by the 
story several eminent Catholics were exe- 
cuted, while Titus Oates was lodged hand- 
somely m Whitehall, and received a pension 
of 4900 from parliament I’he effects of 
this perjury continued for two years until, 
after the execution of Sti afford, there was 
a rev ulsiou of public opinion He was af- 
terwards convicted of perjury, sentenced to 
be pilloried five times a year, whipped from 
Aldgate to Newgate, and imprisoned for 
life On the accession of William and Mary 
he was liberated, and hved to a good old 
age, enjoying an ill deserved pension of £300 
a year 

Oath, a solemn assertion or promise, with 
the invocation of God to be a witness of the 
truth of what we say Various forms have 
been associated with oath taking Thus, 
men have proclaimed and symbolized their 
promise by chopping a fowl in two, by 
standing within a circle of rope, by placing 
the hand under another’s thigh, by dipping 
weapons into oi dnnking blood, or by stretch- 
ing the hand upwards towards the sky, and 
this latter gesture has established itself 
throughout Europe Amongst the eaily 
Christians the question of oath taking was 
a matter of much controversy, objertiou to 
it being founded upon Christ s command of 
‘Swear not at all’ (Matt v 34), but this 
injunction was held by Athanasius and othcis 
only to prohibit colloquial as distinct from 
judicial swearing This objection is still 
maintained, however, by Mennomtes, Quak 
ers, Anabaptists, and the Secularists inEng 
land, upon other grounds, refuse the judi- 
cial oaths By the law of England (applying 
also to Scotland) an oath of allegiance must 
be taken by the chief officers of state, judges, 
justices, members of parliament, &c Since 
1888, however, members of parliament are 
allowed to affirm ‘J’he thief officers of state 
are required to take in addition an official 
oath well and truly to serve the sovereign 
ID the office upon which they are entering, 
and judges to take a judicial oath Jurors 
are required to take an oath that they will 
perfonn their functions honestly, and wit- 
iieBses were formerly required to take an 
oath, but in certain circumstances, under 
the Evidence Amendment Act (1870), an 
afiirmation is permitted (See Affirmation, 
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Perjury ) The English practice in judicial 
oath taking is to kiss the New Testament, 
while in Scotland the practice is to hold up 
the right hand The administering of un 
lawful oaths in Britain is an offence punish 
able by penal servitude 
Oaxaca See Oajata 
Ob See Obc 

Obadi'ah, one of the twelve minor pro 
phets, who foretells the spi cdy rnin of the 
Edomites The projdiecy was probaldy 
uttered during the peiiod which elapsed be 
tween the fill of Jerusalem (68() lie ) and 
the conquest of Edom by Nebuchadne//ar 
(583 « c ) 

O'ban, a seaport of Scotland, county of 
Argyle, situated on a large protected bay 
92 miles from Glasgow and 493 miles from 
liondon by ml 1 1 is the terminus of a r ul 

way, the starting place for steamer routes, 
and the headquarters of tourists to tlu 
Western Highlands It is one of the Ayr 
dibtiict of parliamentary burghs Pop 5127 
ObbligaTo See Obhqalo 
Obdorsk, a fishing town in Asiatic Rus 
811 , near the month of the Obe, the pro 
jected terminus of a railway across the nor- 
thern pait of the Urals to the Arctic Ocean 
O'be, O'bi, or Ob, a river of Siberia, which, 
rising in the Altai Mountains, pursues a 
very circuitous course north west to Sama 
rova, and there dividing, flows north in a 
double channel to the Gulf of Obe Its 
chief tnbutaiies are the Irtish, Tobol, 'iVim, 
and Tchulini Its course is estimated it 
2000 miles 

Obe'ah, or Oiii, a species of witchcraft 
practised among negroes of the West Indies 
The practiser of this form of degraded super 
stition is called an Obeah man or woman, 
and possesses great influence 

Obeid (o bid'), El, an African town, the 
capital of Kordofan, 220 miles south west of 
Khartoom The inhabitants carry on a 
large trade in gum, ivory, gold, Ac Pop 
estimated at 20,000 

Ob'elisk, a column of a rectangular form, 
diminishing towards the top, generally ter 
miuating in a low pyramid The proportion 
of the thickness to the height is nearly the 
same in all obelisks, that is, between one 
ninth and one tenth and the thickness at 
the top is never less than half, nor greater 
than three fourths of the thickness at the bot 
tom Egypt abounded with obelisks, which 
Avere always of a single block of hard stone, 
and many have been removed thence to 
Borne and other places They seem to have 


been erected to record the honours or tn- 
umphs of the monirchs The two largest 
obelibks w'tre erected by Stsostris in Helio- 
)w)hs, the height of these was ISO feet 
They were removed to Rome by Augustus 
A fine obelisk from Luxor was erected in 
Pans in 1833, and the two known as Gleo 
patra s Needles are now in London and New 
Yoik {i^ec Clrop(itra'6 J\((dlcs) Eesidts 
those of Lgypt monoliths of this appe iriu( t , 
but smallei in si/e, have been found in the 
mined cities of Nmevoh and NimrUd 3^10 
obelisks which were common to R<vme, I lo 
rence, Ac , had ill been removed from Egypt 
dunug its domination by the Roman enipc 
lors See Motwhth 

Ob'elus, a mark, usually of this form , 

or this — , in ancient MSS or old editions 
of the classics, and indicating a suspected 
passage or reading 

Oberam'mergau, a village in Upper Ba 
vaiiA, celebrated for the performance, every 
ten years, of the passion play of C^hnst s 
cnieihxion and ascension The perfoimance 
takes place every Sunday during the sum 
iner, on a large wooden stage open to the 
sky, and it usually lasts eight hours Pri 
manly regarded by these Bavarian villagers 
as a religious exercise, it has become in their 
performances a mystery play of impressive 
beauty Latteily, however, it has taken the 
character of a European amusement and a 
souice of profit 

Oberhausen (o'bei hou zn), a town of 
Prussia, m the Rhine province, 51 miles 
ea*t of the Rhine and 20 north of Dussel 
dorf, now an important centre of the iron 
industry, having also coal mines, chemical 
works, poicelam and glass works, Ac Pop 
42,148 

Oberlahnstein (o her lan'stui), a town of 
Piussia, district of Wiesbaden, at the luiic 
tion of the Ijahn with the Rhine, an inter 
eating old place with well preset ved walls, 
towers, Ac Pop 7969 

O'berlm, Johann Erifdrich, Lutheran 
minister, born at Stiasburg 1740, died lcS2(> 
He became pastor of Waldbach iii the Stem 
tbal (Ban de la Roche) district of Alsace 
in 1767, and set about ameliorating the 
wretchedness of the district and the people 
Despite opposition he giadually effected a 
wonderful improvement m the morals, in- 
dustry, and thrift of the community Be 
sides agncultiire, Oberlin ftitroduced straw 
plaiting, spinning, and weaving into the 
community, so that the village of a few 
hundreds became a town with 5000 inhabi- 
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tants, and a model to great numbers of phi- 
lanthropists 

Oberlin College, an educational institu- 
tion for both sexes at Oberlin, Ohio, IT S , 
compnsing a preparatory depaitment, a 
ladies’ department, a department of aits 
and philosophy, and a theological depait 
inent The attendance averages fiom 1200 
to 1500 

O'beron, in popular mythology, a king of 
the elves or fames, and husband of Titani i 
He appears fust in the old Krcnch poem 
Huon of Bordeaux, but is best known fn»m 
Shakspere tsnd from Weber’s opera of Obe 
ron 

Oberstem, an old town of Western Ger 
many in the principality of Birkenfeld, 28 
miles south-w cst from the Rhine at Bingen, 
picturesquely situated on the Nahe Cutting 
and polisniiig of agates is a speciality of tlio 
place Pop 16,729 

Obesity See Corpulence 

Obiter dictum (Tj ), a saying by the w ly, 
and applied specific ally in law to the casual 
opinion of a judge m eontiadistinetion to a 
judicial dictum 

Object, in philosophy, the correlative of 
subject, a term used to represent the dis 
tmction bt tween the mind, or agent, or con 
Btious being, or whatsoever it is conceived 
to be that thinks (the subject), and that, 
whatsoever it is, that is thought of (the 
object) ’I’he ter ms subject and objee t weie 
fiist introduced in their modern relation iii 
scholastic philosophy, and the distinction 
between them was at fust merely logical 
Object f 111 grammar, is the w ord or member 
of a sentence or danse expressing that on 
which the action expressed by a tiansitive 
verb in the sentence or clause is exercised, 
or the word oi member governed by a pre 
position, the word being thus put iii the 
ohjcctnc cane 

Object-glass, in a telescope or micro 
scope, the lens which first receives the rays 
of light coming cliiectly from the object, and 
collects them into a focus In the finest 
refracting telescopes the object glass con 
sists of an achromatic combination of lenses, 
formed of substances having different dis 
persive powers, and of such figures that the 
aberration of the one may be corrected by 
that of the otbei The substances chiefly 
used are crown gd.ass and fimt glass 

Objective See Objict 

ObWti, or Oblates, a name given from 
an early penod in the Roman Catholic 
Church to children dedicated to the church, 
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and now applied to such persons as assoc i ite 
themselves like monks oi nuns but witluiut 
taking vows Under the name of Oblati of 
St Ambrose a congregation of secular priests 
was established at Milan in 1578 by St 
Charles Borromeo The Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, or of the Immaculate Concep 
tion, were founded in 1815, at Aix, by the 
Abb4 Ma/enod Tfieir duties were to con 
sccrate themselves to parochial missions in 
their diocesi s , to spiritual ministr itions, 
especially to the young, to the pool, «id to 
prisoners '1 lie order has liouses or mis 
sionary establishments m France, England, 
Scotland, and the United States 

Obligation is a teim in law which de- 
scribes the bond under which a person binds 
himself to pay within a ccitain time and in 
the bit iking of which a penalty is involved, 
or the tie in general by w'hich a person is 
legally bound totbeperfoimancc of anything 
Obliga'to,or Obbi KtAIO (Ital ‘required ), 
in music, a part or accompaniment lu a com 
position for a particular instiunient of such 
character and importance that it is indispen 
sable to the proper peifoi inane c of the 
piece 

Obock', a port and teintory be 
longing to hr nice on the African 
coast of the Gulf of Aden, neai the 
(utrince to the Red Sea It is 
included m French Somaliland 
Oboe (oboi), a musical wind m 
stiument lesembhng a clarionet in 
shape, and sounded thiough a double 
reed It consists of three joints be 
sides the mouthpiece, and its com 
pass 18 gcncrvlly fiom B below the 
treble ckf t«) F in alt, with the in 
tei mediate semitones, being a com 
pass of two octaves and one fifth 
I'he name oboe is from the Italian, 
the hrench form, hautboy (hautbois)^ was 
formerly more frequently used 

Ob'olUB, a small coin of ancient Greece, 



Brass Obolus of Meiapontum a, Actual diameter 
of ('(»m 

latterly of silver, the sixth part of an Attic 
drachma, equal to , multiples and sub- 
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multiples of this coin were also used, and 
pieces of the value of 5, 4, 3, 2, oboli, 
and ^th of an obelus respectively are 
to be found in collections 
O’Bnen, William Smith, Irish national 
ifit, bom 1803, died 1864 He entered par 
Lament in 1826, and subsequently joined 
the Young Ireland group of politicians, and 
advocated the use of physical force In an 
endeavour (1848) to effect a rising m Tip- 
perary, he was surrounded, arrested, tried 
by special commission at Clonmel, and sen- 
tenced to death, but in the end this wis 
commuted to transportation He was set at 
liberty m 1854, ancl fully pardoned in 1856 
Obscene Books and Pictures TTie act 
20 and 21 Vict cap Ixxxiii (1857), called 
Ijord (^ampbell’s Act, gives summary power 
for searching of houses where obscene books, 
jirints, &c , are suspected of being kept, anci 
for the seirure and destniction of such bewks, 
&c The sale, or procuring of them with in 
tent to sell, is a misdemeanour, punishable 
by fine oi imprisonment 

Obscurantism, a word derived from Ger- 
many, where it was originally used at the 
time of the revival of learning, to signify 
opposition to progress and enlightenment 
Those who opposed all innovation were 
called Ob uranic 

ObserVants See Francincam 
Observatory, a building devoted to the 
observation of astionornical, magnetic, me- 
teorological, or other natural phenomena 
The astronomical observatory is the one of 
most general interest Astronomical obser- 
vation began at an early date in China, 
the pyramids in Egypt seem in some way 
to have been associated with stellai ob- 
servation, and the first historical obser 
vatory was founded m Alexandria iOO b c 
Its work was begun by AristiUus, ancl con- 
tinued by 1 imocharis, Hipparchus, Aris- 
tarchus, and others I'he hist European 
observatory was built at Nuremberg by 
Bernhard Walther in 1472, and this was 
followed in the 16th century by Tycho 
Brahe’s famous observatory on the island of 
Hveen near Copenhagen, while another was 
erected by the Landgrave of Hesse at Cas- 
sel in 1661 Through the labours of Brahe 
practical astronomy became associated with 
the universities, so that Leyden and Copen- 
hagen founded observatories These were 
followed by the construction of the Royal 
Observatory at Fans (1667), the Greenwich 
Royal Observatory (1676), the Tusc*ulan 
Observatory near Copenhagen (1704), Ber 


Im (1706, new observatory 1835), Vienna 
(1756), Hublm (1785), Konigsberg (1813), 
Sydney (1820), Cape of Good Hope (1820), 
Edinburgh (1826), Pulkoianear St Peters- 
burg (1830), Cambridge, U S (1830), Wash- 
ington, U S (1845), Melbourne (1853), Lick 
Obstrvatoiy, California (1888), Yerkes Ob 
servatory, Wisconsin (1896) The chief 
observatory instruments are the telescope, 
etjuatorial and mural circle, and transit in 
htniment, together with the sidereal and 
the solar c lock In the larger observatories 
the application of spectrum analysis, photo- 
graphy, ])hotometry, &c , has greatly m 
creast d the numbei anti v ariety of observa 
tions The observatory building must lie 
(onstructed in a very stable manner, ancl as 
the instruments must be out of contact with 
the walls they arc attac bed to stone pillars 
that rest on foundations separate from the 
rest of the building 

Obsid'ian, vitreous lava, or volcanic glass, 
lava which has become glassy by rapid cool- 
ing, generally placed among the felspars 
Obsidian consists of silic ate of alumina with 
iron, and lime or potash or soda according 
to the species of felspar involved In Mexico 
and Peru cutting weapons and nngs were 
manufactured out of it See Pumice and 
Pitch<<tmie 

Obstetrics Sec Mtdwtfny 

Ocan^na, a musical wind instrument of 
clay, of clumsy shape, pierced with a num- 
ber of small holes, and giving a sweet tone 

Occam, William of, mcdiccval coiitro 
vcrsialist, known is Vcnerahdis fneeptor 
and Dot tor Juvnicihih% horn about the end 
(jf the thii tcenth ( entury, probably at Oc k 
bam, in Surrey He w is educated at Oxfoid 
and afterwards went to the Univcisity of 
Pans He became a Francisc in, ind liis 
attitude on the question of evangelical 
poverty led to a controversy with Pojie 
John XXII He was seized iiid nnpnsonul 
at Avignon, but escaped in 1 328, and w is 
cordially received by Louis the Bav iii ui in 
Italy He was excommunicated, and spent 
the rest of his life at Louis s court, engigcd 
in constant polemical warfare against the 
papal authority In 1 342 he became general 
of the Franciscans, and about 1349 he died 
at Munich Occam is regarded as the 
second founder of nominalism, for which 
he secured a final victory over realism, and 
he was a forerunner of Reformation 
Several Latin works by him are extant 

Occasional Causes, in metaph , a term 
employed by the Cartesians to explain the 
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mode of communication between mind and 
matter The soul being a thinking sub- 
stance, and extension being the essence of 
body, no intercourse can take place between 
them without the inteivention of the First 
Cause It IS Deity, therefore, who, on the 
occasion of certain modifacations of our 
minds, excites the corresponding move 
incuts of body, and, on the occasion of cer- 
tain changes in our body, awakens the cor 
responding feelings m the mind 

Occident, the western quarter of the 
lieinisphere, so called from the decline or 
setting of the sun, the west used m con- 
tradistinction to orient 

Occultation is the term used in astionomy 
for the hiding of a stai or planet fioni our 
sight by passing behind some otliei of the 
hea^ enly bodies, and specihc.illy apjilied to 
the eclipse of a st ir or planet by the moon 
The word denotes ilso the time dining 
winch a st ir or planet is so hidden from our 
sight 

Occupancy, m law, the taking possession 
of a thing not belonging to any jierson, and 
the right accjuired by such taking posses 
Sion 

Ocean, or Sr a, the vast body of witer 
which covers nion than three hfths of tin 
surface of the globe Although no portion 
of it IS completely detached fiom the lest, 
the ocean h is often been divided into sev 
cril great basins or ireas, viz the J*a(ihc 
Ocein, which separates Asia and Austialia 
from Ameiica, the Atlantic Ocean, which 
separates America from Europe and Africa, 
and the Indian Ocean, which intervenes be 
tween Africa and Australia , together with 
the Arctic and the Antarctic Oceans, round 
the north and south poles respectively Be 
tween these no very definite limits can be 
driwn, thus it is impossible to say where 
the Atlantic or the Pacific ends and the 
Ant irctic or Southern Ocean begins The 
bed of the ocean appeal’s to present the same 
II I < gularities as the surface of the land, being 
di\( isified by rocks, mountains, plains, and 
dec p valleys The deepest soundings at pre- 
sent known are 5155 fathoms (in the South 
Pacific), 4655 fathoms (north east of Japan), 
and 4561 fathoms (north of Porto Rico) 
(See Atlantic Oeean, Pacific Ocean^ &c ) 
The waters of the ocean vary as greatly in 
temperature as they do in depth This is 
partly due to the«oidinary effects of isola 
tion, but the abrupt changes and anoma- 
lous distribution of tmnperature is chiefly 
owmg to currents (See Currents, Marine ) 
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The Pacific and Indian Oceans art‘ both 
warmer in low latitudes than the Atlan 
tic, and the mean temperature of the ecpia- 
tonal areas at the surface is assumed to 
be 81*’ 5 , the warmth of the North Atlan 
tic 18 anomalous, and due to the influence 
of the (lulf Stream This high tenqiera 
ture only applies to the surface water of 
the ocean, for experience shows that m both 
hemispheies aiul iii all latitudes the basic 
water of the ocean is exceedingly cold In 
low latitudes watei at di"* his been di iwn 
from great depths , while in high latitudes 
water at 2b'^ has been found This plierio- 
menon is accounted for by the supposition 
that the cold w iter at the poles, by reason 
of its specific gravity, sinks to the bottom 
and spreads thioughout the ocean basin 
The saltness of the ocean is due to the pre 
sc nee of various saline 'ingredients (chiefly 
chloride of sodium or common salt), which 
are generally found in the propoition of 
fiom 30 to 40 pel thousand Keceiit ob- 
servations have shown that the colour and 
tiansparency of the w iter of the ocean aie 
in a large measure dependent on the degree 
of saltness In general it is found that the 
greater the saltness the gieatei the tiaris 
paiency, and dso that where the siltness 
IS very great the water is of a cliik him 
colour, that where it is less the water is of 
lighter blue, inclining to green, uid that in 
the neighbourhood of rivers (where the salt 
ness 18 reduced to a minimum) the water 
IS as a rule of a greenish yellow 

Ocea'nia includes all the islands of the 
Pac ific between Asia on the north west, the 
Indian Ocean on the west, the Antarctic 
Ocean on the south, and America on the 
noith and east It is usually divided into 
Australasia, Polynesia, and Malaysia or 
the Malay Archipelago 

Oce'anuB, in Oreek and Roman mythology, 
the eldest of the Titans, rcgai (led as the god 
of the ocean or the nver surrounding the 
earth, and the parent of the Oceaiiicles or 
ocean nymphs 

Ocellus, one of the minute simple eyes of 
insects, many echinoderms, spiders, crusta 
ceatis, molluscs, &c In insects these ocelli 
or stemmata are usually situated on the 
crown of the head between the gieat com- 
pound eyes, whose simple elements they re- 
semble m structure, and m rare cases may 
be the sole organs of vision 

0''celot {Fdis parffdltH)^ a (bgitigrade 
carnivorous mammal of the cat kind pecu 
liar to the American continent It attains 



a length of about 3 feet, while the tail mea 
Bures some 1 8 inches more The ocelot in 
habits great forests, it** food consists mainly 
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of birds and rodents, ind it is timid but 
bloodthiiat> 

Ochil Hills (o'kil), a lull range of Scot 
land, on the holders of Perth, Clrukiiian- 
nan, Kinross, and Kifeshire, length about 
25 miles, average breadth about 12, highest 
summit, Bcncleuch, 2363 feet 

Ochre, a combination of peroxide of iron 
with water, but the name is gcneially ap 
plied to clays coloured with the oxides of 
iron 111 various proportions Considerable 
(piantities of ochre are obtained from the 
ferruginous mud separated fiom tin and 
copper ores, and it is also found in n itural 
beds some feet thick iii the more recent 
formations Ochres vary m colour from a 
pale sandy yellow to a brownish red, and 
are much used m painting 

Och'nda, a town of l^iUiopeau ^J'urkcy, in 
the mountainous region of Albania, on the 
shore of the lake of Ochnda Pop 1 1,000 
Ochro See Ahelifio^chus 
Ockley, Simon, bom at Exeter in 1078, 
died 1720 He became professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge m 1711, and published a His 
tory of the Jews, several translations from 
Oriental languages, and a well known His 
tory of the Saracens 

Oclawa'ha (‘crooked water’), a river of 
Florida, U States, which after a very wind 
ing course of 275 miles flows into the St 
dohn’s about 25 miles south of Palatka. Its 
banks are densely wooded, and the country 
so flat that the waters extend into the forest 
for a distance on either side Many tourists 
visit it, and one of them relates that he 
steamed on this narrow nver for five con 
secutive hours, and all that tune was out of 
Bight of land He could see only trees and 
water 

Oemurgee River, a river of the U States, 
nses in the central part of Georgia, runs m 


a s B E direction, passmg the town of Macon, 
and ultimately unites with the Oconee to 
form the Altamaha river Length about 
800 miles 

Oco'nee, a nver in Georgia, United States, 
which rises near Hartford, and unites with 
the Ocmulgee to form the Altamaha at 
Colquitt it IS navigable about 100 miles 

O’Connell, Daniei, Insh agitator, born 
in Kerry in 1775, and educate(l at a school 
in Cork and the Catholic colleges of St 
Omer and Douay He studied for the 
Insh bar, and soon became distinguished 
for legal slcill and oratory Turning his 
energy to Irish politics he advocated Catbo 
lie Emancipation, skilfully kept the agi- 
tation within constitutional hues, became 
member for Clare in 1828, and attuned his 
triumph in the following year when the 
government of the Duke of Wellington 
granted the Catholic claims Aftei the 
Reform Bill he became conspicuous as the 
head of A parliamentary liody called ‘ O’ (''on 
nells Tail’ In 1841 he developed his 
policy, called together enormous meetings 
throughout Ireland, and loudly raised a cry 
for the Repeal of the Union This agita 
tion Sir B Peel and the government deter- 
mined to put down They arrested 0 Con 
nell, obtained a conviction, and sentenced him 
to twelve mouths’ imprisonment with & fine 
of £2000 In a few months the House of 
Lords quashed this -judgment Meanwhile, 
howevei, a new and more advanced puty 
had sprung up in the Repeal Association, 
and the health of O Connell was broken 
down He made bis last speech in parlia- 
ment Aj)nl, 1847, and died the following 
month at Genoa, on his way to Rome 

Oc'racoke Inlet, an inlet of North Caro 
lina, forming a passage into Pamlico Sound, 
22 miles south-west of Cape Hatteras On 
each side of the channel are dangerous 
shoals, on the bai are 1 4 feet at low water 

Oc'rea, m ancient costume, a gieave or 
legging, made of tin, bronze, or othei metal, 
covering and protecting the fiont of the leg 
from the knee to the ankle 

Oc^tagon, in geometry, is a figure of eight 
Bides and angles, which when the sides and 
angles are all equal is called a 7 egular ocia- 
gorif and when they are not equal an trre- 
gvlar octagon, 

Octahe'dron, in geometry, a solid con 
tamed by eight equal and equilateral tn 
angles It is one of the nve regular bodies 

Oc'tant, m astronomy, that position or 
aspect of a heavenly body, as the moon or 
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a planet, when half way between conjnnc 
tion or opposition and quadrature, or dis 
taut from another point or body the eighth 
part of a circle or 45” The w ord is also 
applied to an instrument for measuring 
angles, resembling a sextant or quadrant 
111 principle, but having an arc the eighth 
pait of a circle, or 45” 

Octave, m music, an interval of seven 
degrees or twelve semitones above or Ijelow 
some sound counted from, or one sound 
eight tones higher than another I'he oc- 
tave IS the most perfect of the chords, con 
sisting of SIX full tones and two semitones 
major It contains the whole diatonic scale 
^Phe most simple perception that we can 
have of two sounds is that of unisons, or 
sounds of the same pitch, the vibrations 
beginning and ending together The next 
to this is the octave, where the more acute 
sound makes precisely two vibrations while 
the grave or deeper makes one, conse 
qiiently, the vibrations of the two meet at 
every single vibration of the more grave 
one Hence the ratio of the two sounds 
that form the octave is as 1 to 2 See 
Music 

Octa'via, daughter of Cams Octavius and 
of Atia, and sister to the Emperor Augus 
tus, illustrious for her virtues, her beauty, 
and her accomplishments, was the widow of 
( ’laudius Marcellus, by whom she had a son 
and two daughters, when she was married, 
at the instance of her brother, to the tri 
uravir Malic Antony The latter neglected 
her for Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, notwith 
btandmg which, Octavia displayed the most 
noble fidelity to his house and fortunes, and 
devoted herself to the education of all his 
children, until he divorced and ordered her 
to leave his house, a command she obeyed 
without complaint She died in 11 n c 
Octavius, or Oc ta\ ianus See Awiustus 
Octa'vo, the size of one leaf of a sheet of 
piper folded so as to make eight leaves 
usually written 8io, hence, a book having 
eight leaves to the sheet There are dif 
feient sizes of octavo, ansiiig from the dif 
fereiit sizes of paper employed, as, foolscap 
8vo, demy Sto^ imperial 8vo 

October (from the Latin octo, eight), on 
ginally the eighth mouth in the Homan 
calendar, whence its name, which it still 
retained after the beginning of the year had 
been changed fr§m March to January 
Oc'topuB, a genus of dibranchiate Ce 
phalopoda, familiarly known as cuttle fishes 
They have eight arms, each with two rows 
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of suckers, which are sessile or unstalked 
The prominent head is joined to the body 
by a distinct neck, and the body itself is 
short, generally more or less rounded in 
shape, and unprovided with side or lateral 



The Common Octopus or Cuttle (0 vulgana) 

fins They have attained a notoriety from 
tales circulated concerning their ferocity and 
the existence of gigantic members of tht 
genus, though the largest cuttle fishes that 
have been met with have belonged to othei 
genera The 0 vidr/n7i% or common cutth , 
IS found on the British shores, but is more 
common in the Mediterranean It is sanl 
to reach a length of 9 feet and a weight of 
08 iwunds, the arms being long and slender 

Octroi (ok-trwa), an old Eiench term 
signifying a grant, privilege, or monopoly 
from government to a person or to a com 
pany Octroi also signifies a tax levied at 
the gates of French cities, towns, &c , on 
produce bi ought lu for use 

Ocu'ba-waz, a vegetable wax obtained 
from the fruit of Myristica ocuba, oficitidliSj 
or sebifirUf a plant of the nutmeg genus 
growing abundantly in the marshy grounds 
on the shores of the Amazon and its tnbu 
taries It is easily bleached, and is used 
extensively in Brazil for the manufacture 
of candles 

Oczacow (ochakof), or OrciiAKOP, a 
town m tlie Russian government of Kherson, 
on the Black Sea, at the mouth of the Dnie 
per, formerly an important Turkish fortress 
Pop 10,784 

Od, or Odic Force, the name invented 
by Reichenbach and given by him to a pecu 
liar force which he fancied he had discovered 
associated with magnetism It has met with 
few scientific believers Called also Odyl^ 
Odylic Force 

Odalisk, Odalisque (from Turk odahk, 
a chamber companion), a female slave or 
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Concnbme in the sultan’s seraglio or a Turk- 
mb harem 

Odal Bight, a free tenure of property, 
similar to allodial tenure, which prevailed 
in Northern Europe before the introduction 
of the feudal system Odal or udal tenure 
still prevails in Orkney and Shetland 
Oddfellows, a large and extensively rami- 
fied friendly society, having its lieadquarters 
ill Mandicstcr It was ongmally an asso- 
ciation of a convivial kind, modelled on free 
masonry, and still retains witch words ind 
secret signs It assumed its present form 
at a convention in Manchestei (1813), and 
h IS spread widely m Bntain iiid elsewhcie 
U’he organization was introduced into the 
United States in 1S1‘), and severed its con- 
nection w'lth the Ihitish TTnion m 1842 
Branch societies connected with Kngland or 
the United States have been founded in Aus 
traha, New Zealand, South Afiica, South 
Amenca, &,e See FruiuUij Sointifs 
Ode, a poem of lyrical charactei, supposed 
to ex[)ress the poet s feelings in the pressure 
of high excitement, and taking an incgular 
form from the emotional fervency which 
seeks spontaneous rhythm for its varied 
utterance The Greeks called every lyrical 
])oem adapted to binging — and hence oj) 
posed to the elegiac poem —an ode (deZe", that 
IS, son^) princijial ancient wnters who 
employed this form of verse were Pindar, 
Anacreon, Sappho, Alcaaus, among the 
Gieeks, and Horace among the Homans 
As employed by English writers the ode 
takes either the Pmclanc form of stiophe, 
antisiiophe, and epode irregularly arrangecl 
and contrasted, or, as m its later develop 
ment, the form of a regulai senes of regul ir 
stanisas The forinei style is found in Hiy- 
den’s Ode for St (''eeilia’s Day, while the 
latter is seen in Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark 
The masters of English poesy who have 
carried the ode to its highest achievements 
are Milton, Dryden, Collins, Gray, Colendge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley 
Odeuburg See OnUr^huig 
Odenkirchen (oMen kir Aen), a town of 
Prussia, province of Kheinland, 15 miles 
w s w of Dusseldorf, on the left bank of the 
Niers, with manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
linen, and silk goods Fop 14,745 
Odense (o'den sa), a seaport town of Den 
mark, capital of the Island of Funen, on a 
stream, and near the fiord of same name 
It IS well built, has an ancient and magni- 
ficent cathedral, and manufactures cloth, 
iron castmgs, &c Pop 40,188 


Odenwald (o'den valt), a forest and chain 
of mountains in Western Germany, between 
the Neckar and the Main, m the territories 
of Hesse, Baden, and Havana The Oden 
wald 18 about 50 miles in length, and pre- 
sents charming scenery 

Ode'on (Gr odeioyi, from odt^ a song), a 
kind of theatre iii ancient Greece m which 
poets and musicians submitted their works 
to the approv il of the public, and contended 
for pn/cs 'Fhe name is now sometimes ap 
plied to a hall or chamber for musical or 
drimatic performances 

Oder, a liver of Germany, which uses in 
the Moravian tiblc land, 14 miles east of 
Olmutz, flows for about 50 miles thiough 
Moravia, foims the fiontier between Pius 
Sian and Austrian Silesia, becomes navigable 
at Batibor, traverses the provinces of Silesia, 
Biandcubiiig, and Pomcranii , widens into 
a m iritime lake c died the Stettin Hatt , and 
enters the Biltic by tlie three ch innels of 
the Peenc, the Swine, and the Dicvenow, 
length about 550 miles Tht triffti on this 
rivei IS important, ind the principal towns 
on its banks are Jheslau, Glogiu, Fiank 
foit, Kustrin, and Stettin 

Odes'sa, a liussian seaport in the govern 
ment of Kherson, situated on the J^lack Sea, 
between the mouth of the Dnieper ami 
Dniester, on the bay of Odessa After the 
cession of l^essarabia by the Peace of Tassy 
in 1 702, ( latharme TI fixed on this spot, then 
containing only a few houses, as a conimer 
cial emporium The roadstead is large and 
deep, but dangerously exposed to easterly 
winds The shipping, however, is protected 
in three large harbours inclosed by moles, 
and the city is fortified m the modern style 
Odcssi 18 situated on the edge of a steiile 
plateau which here sinks abruptly to the 
sea The streets are straight, wide, and cioss 
each other at right angles, there are some 
fine promenades, two pubhc garden^, and 
numerous public buildings The educational 
mstitutions include a university founded in 
1 865 Odessa is one of the chief wheat poits 
in the East, while wool, timber, hemp, flax, 
iron, coal, &c , are among the staple exports 
Besides the maritime trade, Odessa carries 
on a large overland trade by rail with Ger 
many, Austria, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy Odessa was partially bombarded m 
1854 durmg the Crimean war Pop 
405,041 f 

0dm, or Woden, the chief god of Scan 
dinavian mythology, the omniscient ruler of 
heaven and earth, having his seat m Valas- 
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kjalf, where he receives through his two 
ravens tidings of all that takes place in the 
world As war-god he holds his court m 
Valhalla, where idl brave warnors arrive 
after death and enjoy the tumultuous plea- 
sures they delighted in while on earth His 
wife IS Frigga. The fourth day of the week, 
Wednesday, derived its name from this deity 
See Northern Myiholoqy 

Odoa'cer, the hrst barbarian king or ruler 
of Italy after the fall of the Western Em 
pire, AD 476 to 493 He was of German 
ongin, the son of Edico or Idico, hereditary 
head of the Scyrri tribe, and received his 
early training in the camp of Attila, king 
of the Huns He afterwards journeyed into 
Italy, and joined the imperial guard of the 
Homan army He was chosen head of the 
barbarian confederates, and having over- 
thrown Komulus Augustulus, the last of 
the Roman emperors, he assumed the title 
of king in 476 Out of policy he paid court 
to the Byzantine emperor Zeno, from whom 
he received the title of Patrtciu^ or Patri- 
cian He ruled with vigour and wisdom 
In 489 Italy was invaded by the Ostrogoths 
under Theodonc, and in repeated battles 
Odoacer i^as defeated, being latterly be- 
sieged in Ravenna, on the fall of which he 
was assassinated 

Odom'eter Same as Hodometer (which 
see) 

O’Donnell, Leopold, Duke of Tetuan, 
Marshal of Spam, born 1809, died in 1867 
He was descended from an Irish family 
long settled in Spain, entered the army and 
became a colonel, fought against the Car- 
lists in 1833, drove Lspartero from power 
in 1843, was minister of war in 1864, and 
prime minister m 1856 and 1858 He com- 
manded with success in the campaign against 
the Moors 1859-60, being then created 
Duke of Tetuan He was at the head of 
ministries m 1863 and 1865-66 

O’Donovan, John, LLD, Insh Celtic 
scholar, bom 1809, died 1861, published 
(with Prof O’ Curry) the Brehon Laws, An- 
nals of the Four Masters, &c — His son 
Edmond O’Donovan (bom 1838), war cor 
respondent and traveller, published the Merv 
Oasis, and was killed in the Soudan 1883 

Odontoglos'sum, an extensive genus of 
orchids, natives of Central America, much 
prized by cultivators for their magnificent 
flowers, which are Remarkable both for their 
size and the beauty of their colours A 
considerable number of species have been 
introduced into Europe, and grow well in a 
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moderate tomijerature 0 ernpum or 0 
Alemndrtv is a superb flowei, and is named 
after the Princess of Wales 
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Odon’tophore, the so called ^ tongue ’ or 
masticatory apparatus found in the mouth 
of the three classes of higher molluscs— the 
Gasteropods, Pteropods, and Cophalopods — 
which are thus collectively known as the 
Odontophora This structuie consists of a 
gristly poition, which supports a ribbon or 
strap like band provided with flinty or sili- 
ceous teeth vanously disposed in a trana 
verse manner 

Odontorm'thes, a name for certain fossil 
birds characterized by having teeth, as the 
hesperomiB and ichthyomis (see those ar 
tides) 

Odysseus (o dis'us) See Ulyi^es 
Od'yssey, an epic poem attributed to 
Homer, in which the adventures of Odys 
sens (Ulysses) are celebrated See ifomer 
CEcolampa'dius, Johann, an early Pro- 
testant writer, born of a Swiss family at 
Wemsberg, in Suabia, in 1482, died 1531. 
His proper name was Heussgen or Hussgen, 
which, according to the custom of the time, 
he converted into CEcolampadius He studied 
law at Heidelberg and Bologna, became 
tutor to the sons of the elector palatine, 
afterwards prepared himself for the minis- 
try and accepted a call as preacher to Basel 
When Luther spread his reformed doctrine 
it was accepted by this Swiss preacher, who 
fearlessly proclaimed his new faith (1522) 
from his pulpit at Basel Subsequently, 
however, he took the view of Zwingle re 
gardmg the Lord s supper, and on this point 
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flisputod with Luther and Calvin Among 
the works which he wrote in furtherance 
of the Reformation are De Ritu Paschah, 
and Epistola Canonicorum Indoctorum ad 
Eccmm 

CEcumeu'ical (Greek, oikoumemko% per 
taming to the whole inhabited world), um 
versal, an epithet applied to the general 
councils of the church Erom the time of 
the Council of Chalcedon(45l) the patriarchs 
of CJonstantinople took the title of oecumeni 
cal, m the same sense as the epithet Catholic 
IS used m the Western Church See Council 

Oede'ma, a swelling occasioned by the 
presence of water which c»»llects in the m 
terstices of the cellular tissues 'I'he sub 
cutaneous cellular tissue is the most fre 
quent, but not the only seat of oedema 
The other forms which are most frequently 
recogni/ed during the life of the patient are 
oedema of the lungs and of the glottis 
Oedema of the brain is of less freciuent 
occurrence and less easily recognized, and 
oedema of the sub mucous and sub-cellular 
tissue seldom produces symptoms sufficiently 
decisive to determine their nature When 
the disease is associated with erysipelas, 
deep seated suppuration, or a morbid state 
of the circulation, it is attended with great 
danger 

Oedeuburg (ew'den burA), a town of Wes 
tern Hungary, capital of the county of the 
same name, on a plain near Lake Neusiedl, 
36 miles ft s E. of Vienna It is well built, 
and has manufactures of woollen, linen, 
cotton cloth, sugar refining, &c I’op 33,478 

CE'dipus, in ancient (4 reek legend, son of 
King Jjaius of Thebes, was exposed as an 
infant —on account of an oracle saying that 
Laius would be kilk d by his son —and was 
bi ought up at the court of Ooriiith Having 
solved the riddle of the Sphinx he became 
king of Thebes, unknowingly killed his own 
father and married his mother J ocasta —a 
fate foretold by the Delphic oracle On 
realizing wliat had been done Jocasta hanged 
herself, and CEdipus put out his own eyes 
This story has been used by the poets to 
symbolize the helplessness of man before 
Fate The (Edipus of ASschylus and Euri- 
pides are lost, but the King (Edipus and 
(Edipus at Colonos of Sophocles remain 
The story has also been made the subject of 
tragedies by Corneille, Voltaire, Ch^mer, 
Dryden, and Lee 

OehlenachUger (ctelen shl5 ger), Adam 
Gottlob, bom m a suburb of Copenhagen 
1779, died 1850 H|b ediication was desul 


tory he tned the stage under the training 
of Rosing, entered the University of Copen- 
hagen in 1800, and published his first volume 
of poems in 1803, was soon recognized as 
the chief Danish poet, received a govern- 
ment grant which enabled him to visit Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, and Italy (where 
be met Goethe, Fichte, Madame de Stael), 
and thereby deepened his interest in the 
new Romantic movement spreading through 
Europe His finest works, such as Baldur 
bin Gocle, Palnatoke, Axel og Vallwrg, and 
the tragedy of Hakon Jarl, were written at 
this penod. Returning to Denmark in 1810, 
after an absence of five years, he was ap- 
pointed professor of ccsthetics in the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen In the control ersy 
which his writings occasioned Oehlenschla- 
ger took no personal part, but continued to 
wnte almost to the end, his chief woi ks, be- 
sides those above mentioned, being Helge, 
Hroars Saga, Nordins Guder, Enk og Abel, 
Dronning Margrethe, and 1 )ina 
Oeil-de-bosuf (eu ye d beuf, Fr ,*ox eye’), 
applied in architecture to the round or oval 
openings in the frie/e or roof of a large 
building to admit light 

Oeland (r^lant), a Swedish island in the 
Baltic, on the cast coast of Sweden opposite 
K ilmar, and separated from the mainland 
by a sound which has an average breadth 
of 10 miles In length it is 85 miles, its 
breadth averages about 4 miles, and the 
population IS about 40,000 

Dels (eulz), a town of Prussia, in the 
province of Silesia, 17 niiles north-east of 
llreslau, on the Oelsa. It has manufactures 
of agiiciiltural implements, and several oil 
and other mills Pop 10,27 b 

Oelsnitz (eul/ nits), a town of Germany, 
in Saxony, on the White Lister, with manu- 
factures of cottons, &c Pop 1 l,b07 
Oerebro See Onhro 
Oersted See //«??<? Chrmtian 

Oesel (mVl), an islmdof Russia, govern- 
ment of Livonia, in the mouth of the Gulf 
of Riga, length about 80, greatest bieadth 
about 40 miles Its coast is generally bold 
and its interior undulating, and the climate 
IS much milder than on the adjoining main- 
land It raises corn, hemp, flax, and the 
fisheries are valuable Pop 46,000 
(Esoph'agus, or Gullet, the membranous 
and muscular tube which leads from the 
pharynx or back part of the mouth to the 
stomach In man the length of the gullet 
IS from 9 to 10 inches It begins at the 
fifth cervical or neck vertebra^ at a point 
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correeponding with the cncoid cartilage of 
the larynx, and it runs in a slightly de- 
viating course downwards to the stomach 
Thus in the neck it lies close behind the 
windpipe, whilst in the chest it bends to 
the right side and then to the left before 
it pierces the midriff or diaphragm— which 
forms the floor of the chest — by a special 
aperture existing in that structure Inter 
n vlly the gullet is lined by mucous mem- 
biane, and between the mucous and muscular 
layers cellular tissue exists The mucous 
or lining membrane is thick and of pale 
colour, and is arranged m longitudinal fur 
rows or folds In the lower animals the modi 
fications of the oesophagus are various In 
birds, for instance, it presents the expansion 
known as the crop 
OSstrua See Oadjly 
(Eta, a mountain in ancient Greece, form- 
ing the south boundary of Thessaly, and sepa 
riting that country from Centrxl Greece 
At the cast extremity was the Pass of Ther- 
mopylffi See Thn mopifla, 

Ofen See Ihidaptst 
OflPa, a distinguished king of Mercia, who 
attained the throne after Ethelbald, on de- 
feating the usurper Bcornred, ad 757 He 
brought Kent under his sway, and reduced 
the power of Wessex by a defeat inflicted 
in 777 He also defeated the Welsh, took 
from them part of their border lands, and 
to keep them within their now limits erected 
here the rampart known as Otfas l)yke 
(which see) Latterly he murdered Ethel- 
bert, king of East Anglia, and seized his 
kingdom He founded the Abbey of St 
Albans, and was a liberal patron to the 
church He died in 79() 

Offa’s Dyke, a rampart, the remains of 
which may still be seen extending along the 
English and Welsh border from the vicinity 
of Newmarket, in Flintshire, to Beachley, at 
the mouth of the Wyc , length about 100 
miles Its erection is asenbed to King Offa 
of Mercia See above 

Oflfenbach (of'en ba/t), a town of Ger 
many, Grand duchy of Hesse, 5 miles PS E 
of Frankfort (with which it is connected by 
an electnc railway), on the left bank of the 
Main It IS well built, has an old castle, 
and is an important commercial and manu- 
factunng centre, its industnes embracing 
various chemical products, as aniline, white- 
lead, vaseline, cdlluloid, &c , metal goods, 
leatW and leather goo^ paper, &c Pop 

50,468 6 p p » 

Offenbach, Jacques, French composer, 
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bom of Jewish parents at Cologne In 1819, 
died 1880 He entered the Pans Conserva- 
toire in 1835, became proticient on the 
violoncello, and for some time played on this 
instrument in the orchestra of the Th^&tre 
Comique In 1847 he became conductor 
at the lIu^Atre Fran$ais, and subsequently 
opened the *Bouffes Parisiens,’ where he 
enjoyed immense popularity as the composer 
of such operas as Orphde aux Enters, La 
Grande Duchesse, La Belle Ht'Kne, Ma 
dame Favart, lia Barbe Bleue, Genevieve 
de Brabant, and La Princesse de Trebizonde 
Offenburg, a town of Baden, on a hill 
near the right bank of the Kinzig, 42 miles 
south of Catlsruhe It is well built, has a 
fine town house, merchant hall, gymnasium, 
and thriving manufactures Pop 13,669 
Offerings See Sacrifices 
Offertory, that portion of the service of 
the Eucharist in which the offerings of the 
congregation are made, whether these con- 
sist of bread and wine or alms The term is 
used in the Homan Catholic Church to de- 
note that portion of the mass which is being 
sung when the priest offers the bread and 
wine, while in the Church of England it is 
apphed to the sentences read from the ser 
vice when the alms are being collected, or 
IS applied to the alms themselves 

Office, Divine, m the Homan Catholic 
Church, the entire complement of services 
which constitute the estaolished order of cele 
bration of public worship See Brexmry^ 
Missalf and LUurgtf 

Officers, Milt 1 ARY and Naval In the 
army, qencial officfrs are those whose com 
mand extends to a body of forces composed 
of several regiments, as the general, lieu- 
tenant general, major generals, and briga 
diers Staff officers^ those who belong to the 
general staff, as the quartermaster general, 
adjutant generals, aides de camp, &c Com 
mx^iHioncd officers, those appointed by a com- 
mission from the crown or from a lord- 
lieutenant, the lowest grade in the British 
army being now that of lieutenant Brevet 
officer^ those who hold a rank above that 
for which they receive pay Non commis- 
sioned officers, those who are appointed by 
the commanding officers of the regiments, 
and who form a step intermediate between 
commissioned officers and pnvate soldiers, as 
sergeant majors, quartermaster sergeants, 
corporals, and drum and fife majors In the 
navy, officers are distinguished mto commis- 
sioned officers, who hold their commissions 
from the lords of the admiralty, warrant 
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officers^ officers holding a warrant from the 
admiralty, as boatswains, carpenters, gun 
ners,and one class of engineers, petty oj^cersy 
who are appointed by the captains Another 
division of officers is into combatant and 
non-combatant^ the latter comprising pay- 
masters, medical, commissariat, and other 
civil officers 

Official, in the canon law, a person to 
whom any bishop generally commits the 
charge of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
matters of contention 

Offici'nal (Latin, ojicma, a workshop), in 
pharmacy, the name applied to the recipes 
admitted into the pharmacopoeia, and m 
particular to plants used in the preparation 
of recognircd medical recipes 

Offing, a nautical term signifying the 
position of a vessel, or of a portion of the 
sea within sight of land, relatively to the 
coast The offing may be taken to repre 
sent that part of the sea beyond the mid- 
line between the coast and the horizon 

Og, king of Bashan at the time of the 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites, by 
whom he and his people were destroyed 
He has been transformed by rabbinical 
fables into one of the giants who lived be- 
fore the flood, and escaped the general in 
undation by taking refuge on the roof of 
Noah’s ark 

Ogden, a thriving town of Utah, U States, 
at the foot of the Wahsatch Mountains Pop 
16,313 

Ogdensburg, a town and river port of the 
United States, in New York state, on the 
St Lawrence, at the mouth of the Oswe 
gatchie Pop 12,633 

Ogee (6 jc'), in architecture, a mouldmg 
consisting of two members, the one concave, 
the other convex, or of a round and a hollow, 
otherwise called a cifma rtversa (See 
Cyma) An ogee arch is an arch with a 
similar curve Ogee is frequently expressed 
by the two capitals OG 

Og^ham, a particular kind of wnting prac- 
tised by the ancient Irish and some other 
Celtic nations Its characters (also called 
oghams) consist principally of lines or groups 
of lines deriving their significance from their 
position on a horizontal or chief line, under, 
over, or through which they are drawn either 
perpendicular or oblique, curves rarely oc- 
cur Authorities differ as to the total number 
of letters represented in the alphabet, some 
making sixteen, others twenty five “Re- 
garding the age of this form of wntmg it 
is now supposed that it was used not only 


m prehistoric times, but also so late as the 
9th and 10th centunes Stones with ogham 
inscriptions are found in Leinster and Cou- 
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naught, also in some parts of \V ales Spelled 
also Ogam 

Ogho (ol'yo), a river of N Italy, which 
nses in the Alps, drains Lake Iseo, and 
falls into the Po, length, 1 50 miles 

O'goway, Ogowai, or Ogow^-, a river of 
Afnca which enters the Atlantic at Cape 
Lopez through a large delta on the west 
coast, about 400 miles north of the Congo 
Its course is chiefly in the French Congo 
Territory, and its chief affluents are the 
Ivindo and the Ngunie A number of 
French stations have been established on 
its banks 

Ogyges (o gi'jez), in Greek mythology, 
the most ancient ruler of Attica, m whose 
reign happened a great deluge 

Ohi'o, a river in the United States of 
America, formed by the confluence of the 
Alleghany from the north and the Monon- 
gahela from the south, at Pittsburg in Penn 
sylvama, where it is a navigable stream 600 
yards broad It flows w s w , separating 
the states of W “Virginia and Kentucky on 
the south from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
on the north, and enters the Mississippi at 
Cairo Its length from Pittsburg to its 
junction with the Mississippi is 975 miles, 
area of basin, 214,000 square miles The 
width of the nver varies from 400 to 1400 
yards, average width, about 800 yards, at 
Its mouth 900 yards Its principal affluents 
are the Miami, Kentucky, Wabash, Cum 
berland, and Tennessee 

Ohio, a state in the American Union 
which ranks fourth in point of population 
and agncultural products, is bouiuled on 
the north by Lake Erie and the state of 
Michigan, west by Indiana, south by Ken 
tucky, south east and east by West Vir 
gmia, and north east by Pennsylvama, area, 
40,760 sq miles In the north the surface 
IS generally level, and in softie places marshy , 
in the east and south east it is rugged and 
broken by hills, but never rises into moun- 
tains In its natural state Ohio was covered 
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with dense forests, now they cover but about 
one hfth, the trees most abundant being 
several varieties of oak, maple, ash, black 
and white walnut, chestnut, beech, poplar, 
sycamore, linden, &c The drainage is di 
vided between the Ohio and liake Erie 
The former, which receives the far larger 
share, bounds the state partly on the east 
and wholly on the south, and is augmented 
from within it by the Mahoning, Beaver, 
Muskingum, Hockhocking, Scioto, and the 
Great and Little Miami, the latter, which 
washes the northern frontier for 100 miles, 
receives the Maumee, Portage, Sandusky, 
Huron, Cuyahoga, Grand, and Ashtabula 
The climate in the northern parts is char< 
acterized by severe winters, the summers 
and autumns are mild and agreeable In 
the south the winters aie \ery mild, the 
summers long and often intensely hot 'JMie 
chief crops are Indian corn (the stajde), 
wheat, oats, rye, buckwheat, barley, and 
tobacco, while the oi chard products are im 
portant Horses, sheep, cattle, and swine 
are reared in great numbers Coal and 
iron are abundant, particularly in the north 
east, while salt, marble, limestone, free 
stone, and gypsum are found in many 
districts l^he more important manufac- 
tures are bar, sheet, and railway iron, 
machinery, hardware, and vatious articles 
in metal, leather, woollen cloth, paper, 
and spirits Cotton, silk, flax, and mixed 
goods are also made to some extent The 
foreign trade, earned on chiefly with Canada 
across Lake Ene, is comparatively small, 
but a very extensive inland trade is earned 
on both by the Ohio and by numerous canals 
and railways, which traverse the country in 
every direction Among the higher edu 
cational establishments are the university 
at Athens, several denominational univer 
81 ties and colleges, schools of law, medicine, 
and theology Ohio sends two senators and 
twenty one representatives to Congress, and 
has twenty three votes m the presidential 
election Columbus is the capital, but the 
two largest towns are Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, others being Toledo and Dayton 
Pop (1890), 3,672,316, (1900), 4,157,546 
Ohlau (o'lou), a town in Prussia, in the 
province of Sdesia, 18 miles south east of 
Breslau, on the Ohlau, and on the railway 
to Cracow Pop^ 8675 
Ohlenschl&ger See CEIdenschiaqer 
Ohm (Qm), Gboro Simon, German phy 
sicist, bom 1787, died 1854 He became 
successively professor of physics at Cologne^ 
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director of the Polytechnic at Nuremberg, 
and professor of physics at the University 
of Munich He was the discoverer of what 
18 known as ‘ Ohm’s Law ’ in electricity 
(which see) , and among his scientific works 
were Die Galvanische Kette, Grundzuge 
der I'hysik, Ac 

Ohm, the unit of resistance to the passage 
of electricity adopted by the British Asso- 
ciation A piece of pure coppei wiie 485 
metres long and 1 millimetre in diameter at 
0° has a resistance of about one ohm A 
‘megohm ’ is a resistance equal to 1,000,000 
ohms, and a microhm is a resistance equal 
to one millionth of an ohm 

Ohm’s Law, an impoitant law in electri- 
city, deduced by Professor Uhiii, to the effect 
that the intensity of the chctric cuiniU is 
dtreedy 'proportional to thi whole dectio 
motive force in operation, and inversely piro 
port tonal to the sum of the resistances in the 
circuit 

Oid'ium, a genus of micioscopic fungi 0 
Tucleri is the vine mil 
dew, parasitical, in the 
form of a white and very 
<lclicate Ia>er, upon the 
leaves and green parts of 
vines, and destroying the 
functions of the skin of 
the part it attacks 

Oil -beetle, the name 
given to coleopterous in- 
sects of the genus Meloe^ 
and the family Canthar- 
idse, from the oily like 
matter which they exude 
^’he perfect insects have swollen bodies, 
with shortish elytra, which lap more or less 
over each other, and have not a straight 
suture, as in most coleopterous insects 

Oil-bird See Guacharo 

Oil-cake, a cake or mass of compressed 
hnseed or rape, poppy, mustard, cotton, and 
other seeds from which oil has been ex- 
tracted Linseed cake is much used as a 
food for cattle, its value as a fattening sub- 
stance being greater than that of any kmd 
of grain or pulse Tla()e cake is used as a 
fattening food foi sheep These and other 
oil cakes ire also valuable as manuies 

Oil City, a city of the U States, in Penn- 
sylvania, on the Alleghany, an important 
petroleum centre Pop 1 3 264 

Oil-gas, the inflammable gas and vapour 
(chiefly hydrocarbon) obtained by passing 
hxed oils through red-hot tubes, and which 
may be used Idee coal gas for purposes of 
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illuimnation The oil in its passage through 
the retorts is principally decomposed, with 
the production of ethylene, marsh gas, hy- 
drogen, carbonic oxide, benzene, &c , a gas 
being thus produced which has tlie great 
advantages of being pure from sulphureous 
contamination, and of supporting a very bril- 
liant flame with a very small expenditure 

Oil of Vitnol, the common name of strong 
Bulphunc acid (which see) 

Oil-painting See Painting 

Oil-palm {Elms gumcensis), an Afncan 
tree abounding on the west coast of that 
continent, whose fruit yields palm oil See 
Palm oil 

Oils, a term given to substances formed 
within living animal or vegetable organisms, 
liquid at ordinary temperatures, having a 
more or less viscid consistence, insoluble in 
and lighter than water, taking fire when 
heated m air, and burning with a more or 
less luminous flame The oils are usually 
divided into the fat or fixed oils, and the 
lolaUle or iSHiniial oils Another division 
would be into vegetabk oils, by far the most 
numerous, and animal oili and as a third 
popular division, the mineral oils (petroleum, 
naphtha) The fat or fixed oils are sub 
divided into the drying and the non drying 
oils The former class includes all oils which 
thicken when exposed to the air, through 
the absorption of oxygen, and are converted 
thereby into v armsh, as, for example, linseed, 
nut, poppy, and hemi) seed oil All the dry- 
mg oils are of vegetabk origin The non- 
drying oils (which are partly of vegetable, 
partly of animal origin) when exposed to the 
air also undergo a change resulting m the 
formation of acrid, disagreeably smelling, 
acid substances, but though they thicken 
they do not become dry The fixed vege- 
table oils (whether drying or non drying) are 
generally prepared by subjecting the seeds 
of the plant to pressure, with or without 
heat, and they may also be extracted by 
means of certain solvents The animal oils 
are, for the most part, the fluid parts of 
the fat of the animal, and are separated by 
heat alone Vegetable fixed oils all consist 
of one or more proximate principles. Thus 
olive oil contains chiefly olein, with a little 
stearm , linseed oil is composed mainly of 
hnolein The most important of the dry- 
mg oils are linseed, hemp, walnut, poppy, 
candle-nut, sesame, sunflower, madia^ saf- 
flower Of the non drying oils the chief 
are ohve, cotton seed, colza, rape, ground- 
nut, castor, croton, ko A oertam number 


of the vegetable oils are also known as vege- 
table fats, from their consistency at ordinary 
temperatures, such as palm oil, cocoa nut 
oil, shea butter The animal oils comprise 
neat’s foot oil, tram oil, seal oil, sperm oil, 
porpoise oil, cod liver oil, shark-oil, &c 
The uses of the fixed oils are very various 
Many are used as articles of food, others 
are used m medicine, numbers as lubn 
cants, some in the composition of paints 
and varnishes , some are important sources 
of artificial light, and generally when acted 
on by an alkali they form soaps A use of 
oil now coming into some importance is as 
an agent for calming the waves of the sea 
in cei t iin circumstances, more especially to 
prevent them from breaking over a boat 
and so swamping her That oil has this 
effect has been clearly demonstrated and 
has been recognized in regulations published 
by the Board of Trade 

Volatile oils are generally obtained by 
distilling the vegetables which afford them 
with watei , they are acrid, caustic, aro 
matic, and limpid , they are mostly soluble 
in alcohol, forming essences They boil at 
a temperature considerably above that of 
boihng water, some of them undergoing 

artial decomposition A few of them are 

ydro carlions , the greater number, how- 
ever, contain oxygen as one of their ulti- 
mate elements "I’liey are chiefly used in 
medicine and perfumery , and a few of them 
are extensively employed in the arts as 
vehicles foi colours, and in the manufacture 
of varnishes, especially oil of tuipentme 
They arc very numcious, imong them being 
the oils of anise, berg iiiiot, clove, cinnamon, 
cajeput, lavender, h mon, hint, orange, mint, 
peppermint, nutmeg, uiaijoram, rosemary, 
thyme, SlC 

Oil-tree, a name for several trees, t spe- 
cially the Jticlnus communis, from the seeds 
of which castor oil is expressed , and an 
Indian tree, Passiu longifolta, from the 
seeds of which a thick oil is expressed, 
which the Hindus use for their lamps, for 
soap, and for cooking 

Oise (w i/), a river in France, which rises 
in the province of Hainaut in Belgium, 
among the Ardennes, flows south west ai ross 
the department of Aisne et Oise, and joins 
the Seme on its right bank about 6 miles 
below Pontoise, total course, about 180 
miles, of which 100, beginnmgbelow Chauny, 
are navigable 

Oise, a northern department in France, 
bounded by the departments of Somme, 
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j^eine-Inf^neure, Eure, Seme et Oiee, Seme- 
et Marne, and Aisne , area, 2261 sq miles 
A considerable part of it is well adapted 
for wheat , but barley, oats, and rye are the 
most profitable crops The vine is not much 
cultivated but fruits are abundant, and much 
cider IS made The manufactures are not 
specially important Beauvais is the chief 
town Pop 408,14b 
Oka, a river of European Hussia, which 
rises in the government of Orel, and after 
a course of 800 miles, navigable from Orel, 
joins the Volga at Nijni Novgorod 

Okeecho'bee Lake (‘Big Water’), a shal 
low lake in Southern Florida, 40 miles long, 
25 broad, maximum depth 12 feet, now par 
tially drained by a canal to the Caloosa- 
hatchee River, thus giving a water way to 
the interior 

Oken, Loblnz, German naturalist, bom 
m 1779, died in 1851 He was successively 
professor of medicine and natural science 
at Jena, of natural history at Munich, and 
latterly at Zurich He edited the Isis, a 
scientific journal, from 1816 to 1848 His 
chief works are Lehrbuch der Naturphilo- 
sophie (1839), Lehrbuch der Naturgeschichte 
(1813“‘27), and Allgememe Naturgeschichte 
(13 vols Stuttgart, 1833-41) 

Okhotsk (o Aotak^), Sea of, an arm of the 
North Pacific, inclosed by Kamtchatka, the 
Kurile Islands, and Saghalien 
Oklaho'ma, a territory of the United 
States, organized in 1890, and formed mainly 
out of what was previously the western half 
of the Indian Teriitory, area, 39,030 sq 
miles It has mostly the character of a 
prairie, and considerable portions are bare 
and and, though others are very fertile 
Its rivers are chiefly the Red River and 
its tributaries, and the Canadian River, the 
Cimarron, and other tributaries of the Ar 
kansas It produces crops of wheat, maize, 
oats, cotton, sorghum, millet, &c , while large 
numbers of cattle are reared Oklahoma is 
making extraordiuanly rapid advances in 
prosperity, and now possesses well built 
towns, an extensive system of railways, 
many public schools and institutions (in- 
cluding a university and a normal school), 
and the people are already looking forward 
to the speedy admission of the territory to 
the position of a state Indians of various 
tribes form an important element in the 
population, but aA are more or less civilized 
Guthrie is the capital, and though founded 
only m 1889 it has now 10,000 inhabitants 
Oklahoma city is also an important centre. 
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Pop m 1890, 61,884, in 1900, 398,246 

Okro See Ahdmoichui 

Olaf, or St Olaf, one of the most cele- 
brated of the Norwegian kings, great gieat- 
grandson of Harald Haarfagcr, and son of 
Harald, chief of the district of Granland, 
was born about 996 He was a friend of 
the Normans, and fought as an ally of Ethel 
red’s in England He afterwards established 
himself on the throne of Norway, and was 
a zealous supporter of Christianity Canute 
the Great having landed in Norway with an 
army, Olaf fled to Russia, and in attempting 
to recover his dominions he was defeated 
and slam at the battle of Stiklestad (1030). 
Since 1164 he has been honoured as the 
patron saint of Norway The order of St 
Olaf, a Norwegian order given in reward 
for services rendered to king and country 
or to art and science, was founded in 1847 

Oland See Oeland 

Olbera, Heinbich Wilhelm Matthjeus, 
a German astronomer, born m 1768, died 
1840 He studied medicine in Gottingen, 
and practised in Bremen Astronomy, how- 
ever, became the ruling passion of his life 
He directed his attention particularly to 
comets, and in 1815 he discovered a new 
one, which bears his name Another dis- 
covery for which he is still better known is 
that of two minor planets, Pallas in 1802, 
and Vesta in 1807 

Oldbury, a town of England, in the county 
of Worcester in the heart of a mining dis- 
trict, 5 miles w N w of Binmngham It has 
manufactures of chemicals, iron and steel 
works, edge tool and nail works, brick and 
tile works, limestone quarries, and extensive 
iron and coal mines Pop 20,370 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord Cobham, was 
born in the 14th century, in the reign of 
Edward III, and obtained his peerage by 
marrying the daughter of Lord Cobham 
He excited the resentment of the clergy by 
hiB zealous adherence to the doctrines of 
Wickliffe, whose works he collected, tran 
scribed, and distributed among the people 
Under Henry V he was accused of heresy, 
but the king, with whom he was a favourite, 
delayed the prosecutions against him, and 
tried to convince him of his alleged errors, 
but in vain He was then cited before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (1413), con- 
demned as a heretic, and sent to the Tower, 
whence he escaped into Wales Four years 
afterwards he was retaken and burned alive, 
Dec 1417 He wrote Twelve Conclusions, 
addressed to the parliament of England 
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Old Catholics, the name first assumed by 
a party m the Church of Rome who, led by 
X>r Bollinger, professor of ecclesiastical his 
tory at Munich, refused to accept the de 
cree of the Vatican Council of 1870, teach- 
ing and defining the universal jurisdiction 
and personal inf^libility of the pope Though 
united m protesting against the new dogma, 
they claim to be faithful to the ancient tra- 
ditional constitution of the church, have 
never seceded from it, and still hold they 
have a joint interest m its possessions The 
chief centres of the Old Catholic movement 
are the universities of Germany, but the 
movement was also set agoing in Switzer- 
land, where it has spread rapidly and widely 
At the first Old Catholic congress, held at 
Munich, September, 1871, it was determined 
to form separate congregations for the body, 
and to enter into a close connection with 
the Church of Utiecht (the so called Butch 
Jansenists ^Q&Janacmsti) After this the 
Old Catholic movement spread more rapidly 
At their second congress, held at Gurzenich, 
1872, the Old Catholics resolved to elect 
Br Joseph Remkens as their first bishop 
At the third congress, held in 1873 at Con- 
stance, a synodal constitution was adopted 
Yearly congresses have since been held, and 
in 1878 it was resolved that celibacy was not 
incumbent on pnests The Old Catholic 
movement m Germany was greatly aided 
from the first by the j^osition taken up by 
the imperial government, and still more by 
the governments of some of the separate 
states The imperial government declared 
the light of Old Catholics to retain what 
offices they held, and the emoluments of 
these offices, in spite of any sentence of 
excommunication passed on them by their 
bishops The Old Catholic movement has 
had a similar course in Switzerland There 
also the bishops unanimously supported the 
new dogma, and excommunicated the priests 
who rejected it, bnt there also the state in 
tervened, and zealously protected the latter 
At present the Old Catholics of Switzerland 
number about 80,000, and have a bishop 
residing at Bern Those of Germany num- 
ber 70,000 (their bishop residing at Bonn), 
while the movement has spread to some 
extent in France and Austna. 

Oldenburg, a grand-duchy in the north 
of Germany, consisting of three separate 
and distinct territories, viz the Buchy of 
Oldenburg, the pnncipahty of Lubeck, and 
the pnncipahty of Birkenfeld, total area, 
2479 square miles (1) The tot of these 


divisions, the Buchy of Oldenburg, is bounded 
on the north by the German Ocean, and on 
the other three sides by Hanover and Bre- 
men The country is fiat, the soil marshy 
and sandy, with little cultivation and large 
tracts of heath and forest, there are no hills 
or lakes, the principal nver is the Weser, 
and the internal navigation is facilitated by 
a new canal, which connects the Hunte and 
the Ems. The chief crops are wheat, oats, 
rye, hemp, and rape Stock breeding is ex 
tensively carried on, and there are industries 
connected with cotton, wool, jute, &c (2) 
1'he pnncipahty of Lubeck, situated m East 
Holstein, north of the town of Lubeck, is 
bounded partly by the Baltic, aiea, 210 
square miles, of which the greater part is 
cultivated Chief town Eutm (pop 4574) 
(3) The principality of Birkenfeld, situated 
in Rhenish Prussia, is a hilly country with 
fertile valleys, area, 194 miles, the chief 
towns Birkenfeld and Oberstem The grand 
duchy sends three members to the Reichstag 
or diet of the empire, and one to the Bundes 
rath or Federal Council The annual i ev enue 
18 about £400,000 The grand duke has a 
civil list of £12,750 Oldenburg was raised 
to the dignity of a grand duchy by the Con 
gress of Vienna in 1815, and the greater 
part of the two principalities added to its 
territory Pop Oldenburg, 31 8,434 , Lubeck 
37,840, Birkenfeld, 43,406 , total, 399,180 
The capital is Oldenburg (sec next article) 

Oldenburg, a town of Germany, capital 
of the grand duchy of same iitime, 24 miles 
W N w of Bremen, on the Hunte (which is 
navigable) It has fine promenades on the 
site of the old fortifications, a grand ducal 
pallet, public library of 150,000 volumes, 
picture gxllcry, gymnasium , manufactures 
of glass, leather, earthenware, &c Pop 
26,797 

Oldham, a town of England, in Lanca- 
shire, 6 miles north east of Manchester It 
18 very irregularly built, and cannot boast 
much of its public buildings, though it has 
a handsome and commodious town - hall, 
lyceum and science and art school, free 
library and museum, Ac The spinning and 
weaving of cotton are the staple industries 
of the town, and employ within it and in 
its vicinity about 250 mills, and there are 
several large machine shops, foundries, tan- 
neries, ropenes, silk factories, bleach works, 
&c Oldham, first made^a parliamentary 
borough by the Reform Act of 1832, sends 
two members to the House of Commons 
Pop parL bor, 194,197, mun bor 187,238 
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Oldha'mia, a fossil organism found in tbe 
Lower Cambrian rocks of Wicklow, from 
its branching form thought by some to be 
a plant, but by others ranked among the 
Polyzoa 

Old Bed Sandstone, a geological term 
made popular by the wntmgs of Hugh 
Miller, and applied by him to the red 
sandstone v^hich underlies the Carbonifer- 
ous System, in contradistinction to the New 
Red Sandstone, which overlies the latter It 
is now generally included in the Devonian 
System See Oeologif 

Old Style See Calendar 

Old Testament See Bible 

Old Tom, a variety of gin manufactured 
in England 

Oldys, William, bibliographer, bom ac- 
cording to some m 1687, according to others 
m 1696, died 1761 He was appointed li 
brarian to the Earl of Oxford, remained ten 
years in this nobleman’s service, and in 1755 
vas appointed Norroy king at arms by the 
X^uke of Norfolk The works by which he 
Id best knowm are the British Librarian, a 
bibliographical treatise, and a Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, piefixed to his History of 
the World (1738) 

Olea'cese, a nat order of monopetaloiis 
exogenous plants, allied to and sometimes 
united with Jasminaceae, and chiefly inhabi- 
ting temperate climates They are shrubs 
or trees, with opposite simple or compound 
leaves and small flowers The species best 
known are the olive, the lilac, the pnvet, 
and the ash 

Olean'der, a plant of the nat order 4.po- 
cynaceap, genus the N Oleander, 

known also by the name of rose -bay, a 
beautiful evei green shrub, with flowers in 
clusters, of a fine rose or white colour but 
of an indifferent smell The plant, espe 
cially the bark of the root, is medicinal and 
poisonous 

Oleas^ter, Elwagnns hortensis (order Else 
agnacese), also called wild olive tree, a small 
tree of the south of Europe and west of Asia, 
often cultivated m Enghsh gardens and 
shrubberies especially for its blossoms, which 
are very fragrant It flowers in May 

Olefiant Gas, the name originally given 
to ethylene or heavy carburetted hydrogen 
It IS a compound of carbon and hydrogen 
in the proportion expressed by the formula 
CjHi, and is obtEined by heating a mixture 
of two measures of sulphuric acid and one 
of alcohol It was discovered m 1796 It is 
colourless, tasteless, and combustible, and 
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has an aromatic odour not unlike that of 
oil of caraways 

Ole'ic Acid (OiaHs^Os), an acid resulting 
from the action of ohve and some other oil^ 
upon potash It enters largely into the com- 
position of soaps forming with potash soft 
soap and with soda hard soap 

Olenek', anver of Northern Sibena which 
rises under the polar cirde, and enters the 
Arctic Ocean to the west of the Lena delta, 
length, about 1200 miles 

Oleomargarin See Margarine 
O14ron (6 l5 r5n), an island of Western 
France, about 1 mile from the coast of the 
department of Charente Inf^neure, to which 
It belongs Greatest length, 18 miles, great- 
est breadth, 7 miles, area, 96 square miles 
With the exception of the west side the sur 
face IS generally fertile, producing good corn 
and wine It has two towns, Chfiteau and 
St Pierre, the former fortified The popu- 
lation 18 about 18,000 — What are known 
as the laws of ORron were a code of man 
time laws which long regulated the naviga 
tion connected with La Rochelle, Bordeaux, 
and the coasts of Normandy and Brittany, 
and were also adopted in other countries as 
Spain, the Netherlands, and England It 
was compiled about the end of the 1 1th or 
the beginning of the 12th century 

Olfac'tory Nerves, tbe nerves of smell, 
the first pair of cerebral nerves or nerves 
from the brain They arise chiefly in con- 
nection with the cerebral hemispheres, and 
numerous filaments fiom them, perforating 
the ethmoid bone, are distributed over the 
mucous membrane of the nose See Nose 
Olhao (ol ya'un), a seaport of I’ortugal, 
prov Algarve Pop 9993 
Oli'aroB See A ntiparos 
Olib'anum, a gum resin used as incense, 
and obtained from the tree Bosh (Um serrdta 
It IS yellow of colour, bitter in taste, and 
diffuses an aromatic odour when burned 
See Frankincense 

Olifant River See Elephant River 
Origarchy (from Gr oLigos, few, and archM, 
government), that form of government in 
which the supreme power is placed in tbe 
hands of a small exclusive class 

OTigoclase, a soda lime felspar, the soda 
predominating, it occurs in granite, por- 
phyry, and other igneous rocks 

Olin'da, a seaport town of Brazil, in the 
state of Pernambuco, on the Atlantic, 3 
miles north of the city of Pernambuco, and 
once the capital of Pernambuco province 
Pop about 8000 
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Ollphant, Laurbnob, son of Sir Anthony 
Oliphant, chief justice of Ceylon, was bom 
in England 1829, died in 1888 He studied 
law at the University of Edinburgh, trav- 
elled extensively in Southern Russia and 
the Crimea, became pnvate secretary to 
Lord Elgin when he was governor general 
of Canada, and subsecjuently accompanied 
him (1867) on his mission to China and 
Japan Returning to Europe he became 
Pans correspondent to the Times, entered 
parliament for the Stirling Burghs in 186 '5, 
but retired in 1868, and, after being con- 
nected with a Socialistic religious community 
in the U States, he founded himself a re 
ligious community in Palestine, near Mount 
Carmel Besides frequent contributions to 
penodical literature he published Journey 
to Kliatmandu, The Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea, Minnesota and the Far West, 
The Transcaucasian Campaign of Cmer 
Pasha, A Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s 
Mission to China and Japan, Patriots and 
Filibusters, Piccadilly, The Land of Gilead, 
Traits and Travesties, Altiora Peto (a no 
vel), Masollara (a novel), Sympneumata, and 
Scientific Religion, the last works exhibiting 
his peculiar mysticism and tendency to 
Bjuiitualism 

Oliphant, Mrs Margaret, maiden name 
Wilson, novelist, born near Musselburgh, 
Scotland, 1828 , died 1897 Her hist novel 
appeared in 1849 under the title of Passages 
in the Life of Mrs Margaret Maitland, and 
since then she has maintained a high place 
as a novelist by such works as Adam Graeme, 
^J’he Chronicles of Carlingford (The Rector, 
The Doctor’s Family, Salem ('’hajiel, The 
Perpetual Curate), The Minister’s Wife, 
Young Musgrave, John, Squire Arden, At 
his Gates, A Rose in June, 'I’he Ladies Lm 
dores. The Beleaguered City, Sir I’om, Lady 
Car, &a Besides this hctional work she has 
written a Life of Edward Irving, lives or 
memoirs of Francis of Assisi, Count Monta 
lembert, Molihre, Cervantes, Sheridan, Lau 
rence Oliphant, Ac , Historical Sketches of 
the Reign of George II, The Makers of 
Florence, The Makers of Venice, The Makers 
of Modern Rome, a Literary History of Eng- 
land m the Nineteenth Century, Ac 

Oli'va, a village in Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of East Prussia, not far from Dantzig 
In a Cistercian abbey m this village a peace 
was concluded, May 3, 1660, which termi- 
nated the war between Sweden, Poland, the 
emperor, and Brandenburg 
Oliya'rez, Caspar de Guzman, Count op, 


Spanish statesman, bom in 1587, died 1645. 
He was educated at the University of Sala- 
manca, afterwards appointed gentleman of 
the bed chamber to the Pnnee of Astunas, 
and when his royal master succeeded to the 
throne as Philip IV Olivarez was appointed 
prime minister For twenty two years (1 621 
- 43) his power was almost unlimited, but the 
seventy of his administration ultimately 
caused revolt in Catalonia and Andalusia, 
while the Portuguese threw off the Spanish 
yoke The end of his policy was public 
discontent and his own pnvate disgrace 
He VI as confined by the kmg at Toro, where 
he died 

Olive, a fruit tree of which there are 
several species, the most important being 
the common olive {Olea eurojpcpay natural 
order Oleacese) It is a low branching ever 
green tree, in height from 20 to 30 feet, 
with stiff narrow dusky -green or bluish 



Olive (Olea enroptra ) 


leaves. The flowei-s are small and white, 
and are produced m axillary racemes, and 
appear in June, July, and August The 
fruit IS a berried drupe of an oblong spher 
oidal form, with a thin, smooth, and usually 
blackish skin, containing a greenish soft 
pulp adherent to a rough, oblong, and very 
hard stone It is bitter and nauseous, but 
replete with a bland oil The olive is a 
native of Syria and other Asiatic countnes, 
and fiourisbes only in warm and compara- 
tively dry parts of the world It grows 
slowly, and is very long lived The olive- 
tree has m all ages been held in peculiar 
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dshmation It was anciently sacred to Mi- 
nerva. Olive wreaths were used by the 
Greeks and Romans to crown the brows 
of victors, and it is still universally re- 
garded as an emblem of peace The wood 
of the olive tree is beautifully veined, and 
has an agreeable smell It is in great esteem 
with cabinet makers on account of the fine 
polish of which it is susceptible But the 
obve tree is pnncipally cultivated for the 
sake of its oil, which is contained in the 
pencarp or pulp (See Olive oil ) It is cul- 
tivated for this purpose m Italy, France, 
Spain, Malta, European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, the Ionian Islands, &c , and is easily 
propagated either by seed, grafting, or slips 
It IS very tenacious of life The fruits are 
also used at table, not in the natural state, 
but generally pickled, the green unnpe 
fruits being deprived of part of their bitter- 
ness by soaking them in water, and then 
preserved in an aromatized solution of salt 
Another species of olive, the 0 fraffrans, 
inhabits (^hina, Japan, and Cochin China. 
The floivers are used by the Chinese to mix 
with and perfume their tea, and also, to- 
gether with the leaves, for adulterating tea 
The only Amoncan species {0 amirtcdna) 
18 in some districts called d(id wood on ac 
count of the excessive hardness of the wood 
and the extreme difficulty of splitting it 

Oliven'za, a town of Spain, province of 
Badajoz, on the left bank of the Guadiaua, 
1 6 miles south of the town of Badajoz Pop 
7759 

Olive-oil, a fixed oil obtained by expres 
Sion from the pulp of the ripe fruit of the 
olive {Olea curopiea) It is an insipid, in- 
odorous, pale yellow or greenish yellow, 
viscid fluid, unctuous to the feel, inflam- 
mable, incapable of combinmg with water, 
and nearly insoluble in alcohol It is the 
hghtest of all the fixed oils Olive oil is 
much used as an article of food in the coun- 
tries in which it IS produced, and to a smaller 
extent m other countries, to which it is ex 
ported also for medicinal and manuf acturmg 
purposes, &c The best olive oil is said to 
be made in the vicinity of Aix, in France, 
the kind known by the name of Florence oil 
IS also of a supenor quality, and is mostly 
used for culmary purposes By far the 
largest portion of olive oil brought to Eng- 
land IS imported from Italy Spam also 
sends a large quantity The oil is also 
known as Sweet od 

Olives, Mount of, or Mount Olivet, a 
hiU on the east side of Jerusalem, from 


which it IS separated by the Valley of Je- 
hoshaphat and the brook Kedron The 
principal summit has the name of Mount of 
Ascension, and here stands the modem Ar- 
menian church of that name But accord- 
ing to th( Scriptures the scene of the asceu 
sion was near to Bethany (Luke xxiv 50), 
which 18 on the further side of the hill from 
Jerusalem A short way abov e Bethany is 
a nearly flat part of the hill on which him 
dreds of people nught congregate, and there 
18 little doubt that that is tiuly the place 
from which our Lord ascended At the 
foot of the hill lay the Garden of Clethse- 
mane, and round its eastern and southern 
side is the road by which our Lord made his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem 

OUv'etans, an order of Benedictine monks 
and nuns founded about the beginning of 
the 14th century by Tolomei of Siena m 
Italy, and named from Monte Oil veto Mag 
giore near that city, where their first monas 
tery was erected 

Orivine, called also chrysoh , is a mineral, 
olive green in colour, occurring in lava, 
basalt, and certain meteorites Analysis 
proves it to be a silicate of iron and mag 
nesium, agreeing with the general formula 
(Mg Fe).Si04 

011a Podri'da, the name of a favounte 
dish with all classes in Spam It consists 
of a mixture of all kinds of meat cut into 
small pieces, and stewed with various kinds 
of vegetables Hence the term is also ap 
plied to any incongruous mixture or mis 
cellaueous collection 

Ollivier (o liv 1 a), I^^mtle, born at Mar- 
seilles 1825, studied for the bar and be 
came an advocate at Bans in 1847, took 
part m the revolution of 1848, and was 
appointed commissary general at Marseilles 
under the republic He afterwards entered 
the legislative assembly, where he became 
one of the leaders of the Liberal opposition 
When the empire was established m I’rance 
Ollivier giadually severed bmisclf from his 
former political associates, and the severance 
was final when he, m Ian 1870, accepted 
Napoleon’s invitation to form a ministry It 
was this ministry which declared war with 
Germany in July 1870, and which was over 
thrown with disgrace in Aug 18*70 He is 
the author of numerous works 

Olmutz (olmuts), a city of Austria, m 
Moravia, 38 miles north east of Brunn, on 
the March, which forms almost a complete 
circle around it It has a cathedral, a fine 
Gothic buildmg erected by Kmg WenzelllL^ 
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who was murdered here m 1306, and 
its manufactures are chiefly of linen and 
woollen cloth Olmut/ was formerly the 
capital of Moravia, and is still the see of 
an archbishop Since 1886 its fortifications 
have become pleasure grounds Pop 21,933 
Olonetz", a northern government of Rus- 
sia, area, 57,439 sq miles The surface is 
generally flat, the drainage is shared in 
unequal proportions between the Baltic, 
White Sea, and Volga The most marked 
natural feature of the government is its 
lakes (of which Onega is one), streams, and 
morasses The climate is rigorous in the 
extreme Timber constitutes almost the 
whole wealth of the government The chief 
means of suppoit of the inhabitants are 
forestry, hunting, and fishing The capital 
IS Petrozavodsk Pop 334,658 
Oloron, a town or France, department of 
Basses Pyr^niies, 14 miles south west of 
Pau, on a hill near the Gave, here crossed 
by a lofty bridge connecting Oloron with 
Sainte Mane It has manufactures of cut 
lery, blankets, &c Pop 7266 
Olot', a town of Spain, in Catalonia, pro- 
vince of Gerona, 65 miles north of Barce 
Iona, m a basin nearly inclosed by a circle of 
volcanic hills There are cotton and woollen 
manufactones, tanneries, &c Pop 9984 
01 b See OeU 

Olve'ra, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
province of Cadiz, on a lofty height, 63 miles 
north east of Cadiz Pop 8285 
Olyxn^pia, a locality in Greece, the scene 
of the famous Olympic games, a beautiful 
valley or plain lying in the middle portion 
of the ancient distnct of Elis, in the \\ estern 
part of the Peloponnesus (Morea) Here 
were collected thousands of statues of the 
gods and of victors in the games, treasure- 
houses full of votive offerings, temples, 
altars, tombs, and in a word the most pre- 
cious treasures of Grecian art Among the 
buildings were the Olympieura or great 
temple of Zeus, containing the colossal 
statue of the god by Phidias, the Heramm 
or temple of Hera, the Metroum or temple 
of the mother of the gods, the twelve trea- 
sure houses, the Prytancum, in which the 
Olympic victors dined after the contests, the 
Bouleuterion, m which all the regulations 
regarding the games were made, and these 
were all surrounded with walls, having a 
length of about 1800 feet and a breadth of 
1500 Recent excavations have brought to 
light numerous valuable works of art, be- 
sides remains of ancient buildings, 


Olym'piads, the periods of four years 
betueen each celebration of the Olympic 
games, by which the Greeks computed 
time from 776 b c , the first year of the first 
Olympiad, till 394 a d , the second year of 
the 293d Olympiad 

Ol 3 rm'piaB, the wife of Philip II , king of 
Macedonia, and the mother of Alexander 
the Great Her haughtiness, and more pro- 
bably her infidelity, led Philip to repudiate 
her, and to marry Cleopatra, the niece of 
King Attains The murder of Philip, which 
soon followed this disgrace (b c 336), some 
have attributed to the intngues of Olympias 
After the death of her son and his successor 
Antipater she was besieged by Oassander 
in Pydna, and, having to surrender, she was 
put to death after a mock trial (316 B c ) 

Olympic Games, the great national fcs 
tival of the ancient Greeks, cclebiated at 
intervals of four years in honour of Zeus, 
the father of the gods, on the plain of Olym 
pia (which see) The festival commenced 
with sacrifices, followed by contests in rac 
mg (foot, horse, chariot), wrestling, boxing, 
&c , and closed on the fifth day with pro 
cessions, sacrifices, and banquets to the 
victors The victors by way of prize were 
merely crowned with garlands of wild olives, 
and on their return home they were received 
with extraordinary distinction, and enjoyed 
numerous honours and privileges 

Olym'pus, the name given to several 
mountain ranges by the ancients The most 
celebrated of them was situated m Thessal} , 
at the eastern extremity of the range called 
the Cambunian Mountains, and now called 
by the Greeks Klymbos or Olymbos It 
nses to the height of 9700 feet above the 
level of the sea, and was the highest mouu 
tain in ancient Greece The earliest Greeks 
looked upon it as the highest of all moun- 
tains, as the central point of the earth’s 
surface, and as the place where the gods 
dwelt In after times, when the ideas of 
men respecting the universe and the gods 
were enlarged, the supreme beings were 
said to reside in the extenor sphere of the 
heavens, revolvmg round the space which 
embraced the planets, and this new abode 
of the gods above the firmament of heaven 
received the name of Olympus The other 
most important elevation beanng this name 
was the Mysian OlympuSj a range of lofty 
mountains in the north west of Asia Minor, 
now called Kheshish Dagh, Ala Dagh 
Ishik I>agh, and Kush Dagh Olympus 
m Cyprus may also be mentioned. 
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Om, a mystic word to which great sanctity 
18 attached both by the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists 

Omagh (o ma'), the county town of Ty 
rone, Ireland, situated on the Strule, 34 
miles 8 B. of Londonderry There are flax 
and com mills, and a trade in leather Pop 
4789 

O'maha, a city m the United States, capi 
tal of Douglas county, Nebraska, situated 
on the Missouri, about 600 miles from its 
confluence with the Mississippi and 500 
miles west of Chicago It is an important 
railway centre for the north west It iws 
sesses large silver -smelting works, steam 
engine and boiler works, soap works, brew 
eries, &c, and it is the centre of a large 
nunmg and agncultural district The popu 
lation, which in 1880 was 30,000, in 1890 
140,462, 18 now 102,555 South Omaha, 
a suburb of the above, is now one of the 
largest pork and beef packing centres in 
the States, its population being estimated 
at 12,000 

Oman (o-manO, or Musk at, a sultanate 
in the south east of Arabia, partly on the 
Persian Gulf, partly on the Indian Ocean, 
area, estimated at 82,000 square miles The 
chief features of the country are stretches 
of barren sand or rock, mountains reaching 
the height of 10,000 feet, fertile valleys 
and pluns, yielding abundance of gram, 
sugar, fruits, cotton, coffee, &c , Oman being 
the richest part of the Arabian peninsula 
both in agricultural products and m mineral 
treasures The inhabitants are tolerant, but 
very superstitious and immoral They are 
mostly Arabs, but there is a considerable 
mixture of Persians, Hindus, Africans, &c 
The form of government is a monarchy (the 
ruler bemg styled Imam), limited by a 
powerful aristocracy with hereditary pnvi 
leges, and the prescription of popular rights 
Zanzibar and its dependencies formerly be- 
longed to Oman llie capital is Muskat 
Pop (estimated), 1,600,000 

Omar I, successor of Abu-bekr, and 
second calipb of the Mussulmans after Mo- 
hammed He was born about 582, became 
a follower of Mohammed about 615, and 
succeeded Abu bekr in 634 His caliphate 
18 celebrated for the great extension of Mo 
hammedanism which took place while it 
lasted In 638 the conquest of S>ria was 
completed by hissgeneral Abu-Ubeida, bis 
general Amru was equally successful in 
Egypt m638 to 640, and when in 638 Jeru 
Salem was compell^ to surrender, Omar 
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hastened thither himself m order to die 
tate the terms Omar’s generids likewise 
invaded Persia, defeated the army of Yez- 
degerd, and conquered the capital and kmg 
dom The Mussulmans pursued their con- 
quests far into Africa, but Omar did not 
live long to enjoy his glory In 644 he was 
mortally wounded at Medina by a Persian 
slave He established the custom of dating 
from the Hejra 

Omar Khayyam', Persian poet, astrono 
mer, and mathematician, born at Nishapur 
m Khorasan, died there 1123 ad His 
scientific works, which were of high value 
in their day, have been eclipsed by his 
Rubaiyat, a collection of about 500 epi- 
grams in praise of wine, love, and pleasure, 
and at the same time depressingly pessi 
mistic There is an admirable poetic transla 
tiouof tlie Rubaiyat or Quatrains by Edward 
Fitzgerald (1859) 

Omar Pasha See Omer Paska 

Oma'sum, the third compartment of the 
stomach of ruminant mammals, otherwise 
known as the psalterium or ^manyplies’ 

Ombay', an island m the Malay Archi 
pelago, north west of 9’imor , area, 1600 sq 
m , chiefly inhabited by Malays and Papuans 
There is also a Dutch settlement 

Omdurman, a town in the Soudan, on 
the White Nile opposite Khartoum, where 
the insurgent Mahdists were utterly de 
feated by Lord Kitchener m 1898 

Om'ega (Greek, signifying ‘great o’), the 
name for the Greek long o It was the 
last letter in the Greek dphabet, as alpha 
was the hrst, and from the expre««8ion in 
lievelation (chap i 8), ‘ I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending,’ the 
signs A 0 became with the Christians sym 
bolical hieroglyphics Inscriptions on tomb 
stones, public documents, &c, very often 
began with these two letters, meaning, ‘ In 
the name of God,' 

O'mons, certain signs or phenomena sup 
posed to portend some impending good or 
evil fortune Among the ancient Bornans 
the taking of omens was a public institution 
of great importance See AiujurSf Am 
paces 

Omer, St , a town in France, in the dep 
of Pas de-CalaiB, in a marshy district on the 
Aa, which is here navigable, 23 miles south 
east of Calais It ranks as a fortress of the 
2nd class, and it has a fine cathedral, and 
remains of the abbey church of St Bertin, 
at one time the noblest Gothic monument of 
French Flanders. It manufactures woollen 
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cloth, thread, starch, Ac , and has an impor- 
tant trade Pop 21,556 

Omer Pasha, a Turkish general, born m 
the Austrian dominions m 1806, died at 
Fera m 1871 Under his original name of 
Mikail Lattas he served for some time in an 
Austnan regiment , fled afterwards, for an 
unknown reason, into Bosnia , adopted the 
Mohammedan faith, taught writing in a 
military school, and ultimately became 
teacher to Prince Abdul Medjid When 
Ills pupil became sultan, Omer rapidly rose 
in rank, distinguished himself in the Syrian 
campaign of 1840, became military governor 
of Lebanon, quelled various revolts m Bos- 
nia, Albania, &c , and in the Russian cam- 
paign of 1853 he was appointed commander- 
in chief of the Turkish army In this ca- 
pacity he made a successful stand against 
the Muscovite invasion, defeating the Rus 
suns at Kalafat on the Danube and at 
Eupatona in the Cnmea He retired from 
puldic life in 1869 

Ommiades, or Ommeyades (om'i adz), the 
second dynasty which held the Arabian cah- 
phate until they in turn were superseded by 
the Abbasides The founder of the dynasty 
was Moawiyah, who claimed the throne after 
the death of Uthman, his cousin, and became 
fully recognized as califih after the death 
of All his rival and Hussein his son See 
Caliph 

Omnibus, a Latin word signifying *for 
all,’ and now applied in several languages 
to the well known vehicle used for the con- 
veyance of passengers at a cheap rate The 
first conveyances of the kind were those 
which came into use in Pans (March, 1662) 
ill conseiiuence of an edict of Louis XIV , 
but they soon fell into disuse, and were not 
again reintroduced until 1827 A Mr Shil- 
hbeer started the first omnibus in London 
in 1829, and they were introduced into New 
York in 1830, and Amsterdam in 1839 

Om'phalS, in ancient Greek legend, a 
queen of Lydia Hercules was sold to her 
for a slave by Hermes (Mercury), and per 
formed some remarkable exploits in her 
service OmphalS governed with great se 
verity, and was both licentious and crueh 

Omsk, a town, Asiatic Russia, cap of 
Akmolinsk and of the general government 
of the Steppes, at the junction of the Ora 
with the Irtish, 280 miles s k of Tobolsk, 
on the Siberian railway It is an important 
mihtary station, contains a cathedral and 
various other churches, governor’s palace, 
schools, Ac Pop 37,470. 


On. See Heliopolis 

On'ager, the wild ass {Equus Asinus\ ori- 
ginally inhabiting the great deserts of Cen 
tral Asia, and still found there in its wild 
state See Asa 

Onagpra'cem, a nat order of polypetalous 
exogenous plants, herbs, trees, and shrubs, 
with opposite or alternate simple leaves, and 
often handsome flowers They have an in- 
ferior ovary, and all the parts of the flower 
are four or a constant multiple of that num- 
ber The species chiefly inhabit the more 
temperate parts of the world, and have 
white, yellow, or red flowers, such as the 
great American genus (Enothera or evening- 
pnmroses, the common wild willow herbs 
{Epdohium)fB,iid the fuchsias of our gardens 
One'ga, a river in Russia, which, issuing 
from Lake Latcha, government of Olonetz, 
flows first north east, then north west, and 
after a course of about 270 miles falls into 
the White Sea at the south east extremity 
of the Gulf of Onega 

One’ga, a lake m Russia, near the centre 
of the government of Olonetz, and, after 
Lake Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, 
covering an area of about 3800 sq milen 
It has numerous creeks, bays, and islands, 
IS well supplied with fish, and discharges 
itself mto Lake Ladoga by the Svir 
Onegha (o nel'ya), a seaport of N Italy, 
province of Porto Mauri/io, 55 miles south- 
west of (^enoa. It is fortified, and exports 
olive oil, wine, and fruits Pop 7286 
Oneida (o ni'da), a lake m the state of 
New York, United States, the western and 
lower end of which is about 18 miles south 
east of Lake Ontario It is 20 miles long, 
4 miles broad, and its waters find a vent by 
Oneida River mto Lake Ontario at its south- 
east corner, after tliey have united with the 
Seneca and formed the Oswego River 
Oneida Community, a religious commu- 
nistic society, otherwise known as Perfec- 
tionists (which see) 

Oneidas, once a N Amencan Indian 
tribe or nation belonging to the confederacy 
of the Hurons, and inhabiting Central New 
York. A remnant of them now inhabit a 
reservation m Wisconsin, and are well ad- 
vanced m civilization 

Onion, a well known hliaceous plant of 
the genus AUium^ the A C<pa^ the bulbous 
root of which is much used as an article of 
food It is a biennial herbaceous plant with 
long tubulated leaves, and a swelling, pithy 
staUL The peculiar flavour vanes much 
according to the size of the bulb, the small 
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reddish onions having much more pungency 
than the larger ones The onion may be 
grown from the tropics to the coldest verge 
of the temperate zone There are at least 
twenty varieties, the Strasburg, Spanish, 
and Portuguese bemg among the most es- 
teemed 

On'kelos, the author of the celebrated 
Targum or Chaldee paraphrase of the Pen 
tateuch which bears his name, is asserted 
by the Babylonian Talmud to have lived in 
the time of the celebrated teacher (ramaliel, 
but is supposed from internal evidence to 
be not earlier than the 2d and rn^t later than 
the 3d century His version is so faithful, 
and accords so exactly with the Hebrew 
text, that it continued till the beginning of 
the loth century to be chanted in the syna- 
gogue alteinitely with the Hebrew and to 
the same notes 

Onomac'ntos, a Greek soothsayer and 
poet, who lived at Athens in the time of 
the Pisistratid e, arranged and explained 
the so called oracks of Musneus, and having 
been detected making an interpolation m 
one of these, was banished from Athens 
by Hipparchus about u c 516 He is sup 
posed to have been the author of the Orphic 
hymns 

Onomas'ticon, a Greek term properly 
meaning a list of names or words, denotes 
particularly a dictionary or encyclopiedia 
in which individual subjects or things are 
mentioned and explained under their own 
names or head H^he oldest work under 
this name still extant is that of Pollux, exe- 
cuted in the 2d century n c , m the Greek 
tongue 

Onomatoposia (o nom a to pc'a), the for- 
mation of words in such a manner that the 
sound shall imitate the sense Thus, m the 
case of sounds, the words buzz, cma/t, roor, 
ire evidently formed to imitate the sounds 
themselves 

Onoaan'der, more correctly Onesander, 
a writer on military tactics who lived at 
Home in the middle of the 1 st century after 
Chi 1 st, and composed in Greek, under the 
title of Strategetikos, an excellent work on 
the art of war 

Outa'no, formerly called Upper Canada 
and Canada West, a province of the Do 
minion of Canada, having Manitoba on the 
west, Keewatm and James Bay on the 
north, Quebec an the east, and on the 
south east, south, and south west the 8t 
Lawrence River, and Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Huron, and Superior, area, 220,000 sq 
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miles Besides the great lakes just men- 
tioned, which partly belong to the Canadian 
Dominion and partly to the United States, 
Ontario has numerous other lakes, such as 
Simcoe, Nipissmg, Nipigon, Lake of the 
Woods, &c The chief rivers are boundary 
ri vers the Ottawa, N lagara, and Albany, the 
latter entering James Bay, part of Hudson 
Bay The Falls of Niagara in part belong 
to the province There are no mountains of 
imjiortance Agriculture is the chief occu 
pation, and for the most part the soil is 
of excellent quality A large part of the 
province is covered with timlier, and this, 
with the water facilities, make lumbering 
one of the chief industries The climate 
18 inclined to the extreme of hot and cold 
during summer and winter respectively, but 
the dryness of the atmosphere makes it 
very healthy The minerals include copper, 
iron, nickel, gypsum, marble, salt, and pe 
troleum The nchest, most thickly settled, 
and most highly cultivated portion of the 
province is the peninsula between the St 
Lawrence and Lakes Ontano, Erie, and 
Huron 'i'he crops rwsed are chiefly wheat, 
barley, oats, Imlian corn, and potatoes, and 
the fruit growing farms of some districts 
yield a plentiful crop of apples, plums, pears, 
peaches, and grapes Latterly the farmer 
here has tinned his attention to stock rais- 
ing and diiry farming with encom aging 
results, which are largely due to the easy 
accessibility of markets by rail, sujiple- 
inented by the lake, nver, and canal navi 
gation Chief among the manufactures are 
woollens, cotton, huen, hardware, paper, 
soap, agricultural implements, steam cn 
gines, &c The educational system of the 
province provides for the free education of 
all children in the common schools, and 
there is also liberal government provision 
for high schools and colleges, technical insti- 
tutions, and a university, while there are 
also colleges and universities not under pro- 
vincial control The government is admmis 
tered at Toronto by a lieutenant governor, 
assisted by an executive council of seven, 
while there is also a legislative assembly, 
elected by ballot for four years, and con 
stituting with the lieutenant-governor the 
legislature or parliament Pop m 
2,114,321, in 1901, 2,167,678 
Ontario, Lake, the most easterly of the 
great lakes of North America, lying along 
the north east side of the state of New 
York, and forming port of the boundary 
between the United States and Canada, 
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greatest length, 100 miles, greatest breadth, 
about 55 miles, area, 5400 square miles 
It receives the waters of Lake £ne by the 
Niagara, and discharges its u aters by the 
St Lawrence into the Atlantic, 1000 miles 
distant The Hudson, and the Oswego and 
Erie canals, form a connection through 
the United States between it and the At 
lantic It is navigable throughout its whole 
extent and at all seasons The most im> 
portent places on its shores are Toronto, 
Hamilton, Kingston, and Coburg, in Canada, 
and Oswego in the United States 

Outeniente, a town of Spain, in the pro 
Vince of Valencia, 46 miles south of the 
town of Valencia. Pop 11,727 

Ontogen'esiB, in biology, the history of 
the mdividual development of an organized 
being, as distinguished ivom phylogenesis ^ or 
the history of genealogical development, and 
from biogenesis, or life development gene- 
rally 

OntoTogy, the doctrine of being, a name 
given to that part of the science of meta 
physics which investigates and explains the 
nature and essence of all things oi exis- 
tences, their qualities and attributes It is 
also used as equivalent to metaphysics 

Onyx, a semi pellucid gem with vanously- 
coloured zones or veins Any stone exhibit- 
ing layers of two or more colours strongly 
contrasted is called an onyx, as banded 
jasper, chalcedony, &c , but more particu- 
larly the latter when it is marked with 
white and stratified with opaque and trans 
lucent lines The ancients valued it very 
highly, and used it much for cameos, many 
of the finest cameos in existence being of 
onyx 

Onyx Marble, a very beautiful translu 
cent limestone of stalagmitic formation dis 
covered by the French in the province of 
Oran, Algeria, and first brought into gen 
eral notice at the London exhibition of 
1862 It is used for the manufacture of 
ornamental articles 

Oojein. See Ujein 

Oolite (5^0 lit), a species of hmestone com- 
posed of globules clustered together, com- 
monly without any visible cement or base 
They vary in size from that of small pm 
heads to that of peas When the grains are 
very distinct and well rounded it is called 
roe stone, when they are large and pea-like 
the rock is known as pisolite, pea grit, or pea 
stone What is known as the Oolite or 
Oolitic senes of rocks in geology, consist of 
a senes of strata comprehending the whole 


of those peculiar limestones, calcareous sand- 
stones, marls, &c , which underlie the chalk 
formation and rest on the Lias It yields iii 
England a vast quantity of excellent free 
stone and ironstone, and is also interesting 
in the highest degree for its fossils, which 
are numerous, varied, and m excellent con 
dition The strata of the senes have been 
arranged as Upper Oolite, Middle Oolite, and 
Lower Oolite The Oolite forms the upper 
division of the Jurassic so c died 

because the range of the Jura Mountains is 
almost entirely composed of such limestones 

Oomrawatee bee Amraoti 

Oonalashka, or Unalaska, one of the 
Aleutian Islands (which see) 

Oost (ost), Jacob van, the Elder, one of 
the best Flemish painters, born at Bruges 
in 1600, died 1671 After laying the ground 
of his artistic education in his native land, 
he proceeded to Rome, and there became 
the pupil chiefly of Annibale CaraccL In 
his youth he was so successful a copyist of 
Rubens and Vandyck that his copies still 
deceive connoisseurs — J A cob van Oost, 
the Younger, son of the preceding, born m 
1637, studied at Pans and Rome, lived 
above forty years at Inlle, and died at 
Bruges in 1713 His style is more maiked, 
and his pencil is freer than that of his father 

Oosterhout (o'ster-hout), a town in Hol- 
land, in the province of North Brabant, 5 
miles north east of Breda. It has potteries, 
breweries, tanneries, corn mills, beet sugar 
factory, and some trade in gram, cloth, and 
timber Pop 10,563 

Ootacamund, or Utakamand, a sanitary 
station in Southern Hindustan, and the 
summer headquarters of the Madras gov 
emment, situated in the Neilgherry Hills, 
70 miles south of Mysore It is 7228 feet 
above the level of the sea, and lies in an 
amphitheatre surrounded by noble hills 
overlooking an artificial lake nearly IJ mile 
long There are churches, hotels, schools, 
hospitals, public library, botanic gardens, &c 
The mean temperature is about 58° Fahr 
Pop 15,000 

Oo'trum, a soft, white, silky, and strong 
Indian fibr^ regarded as a promising sub- 
stitute for flax, derived from the stem of 
Dcemia extensa, a plant of the nat order 
Asdepiadacese, abundant in many parts of 
Hindustan 

Opah, a large and beautiful sea-fish {Lam 
pns luna or guttdtus) of the dory family, 
a native of the Eastern seas, but found in the 
Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, and sometimes, 
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though more rarely, on the British coasts 
It 18 about 4J feet long and weighs 140 to 
150 lbs Its colours are \ery rich, the upper 
part of the back and sides being green, re 
fleeting both purple and gold, and passing 
into yellowish green below, the fins bright 
vermilion The flesh is highly esteemed 

Opal, a precious stone of vanous colours, 
which comes under the class of pellucid 
gems. It consists of silica with a^ut 10 
per cent of water, and is very brittle It is 
characterized by its iridescent reflection of 
light It IS found in many parts of Europe, 
especially in Hungary, in the East Indies, 
&c The substance in which it is generally 
feund is a ferruginous sandstone There 
are many vaneties or species, the chief of 
which are {a) precious or noble opal^ which 
exhibits brilliant and changeable reflections 
of green, blue, yellow, and red, {b)fire opal, 
which simply affords a red reflection, (c) 
common opal, whose colours are white, 
green, yellow, and red, but without the play 
of colours , (//) senn opal, the \ arieties of 
which are more opaque than common opal, 
{e) hydrophane, which assumes a transpa 
renoyonly when thrown into water, (/) hya 
Ittc, which occurs in small globular and 
botryoidal forms, with a vitreous lustre, {g) 
menilite, which occurs in irregular or reni 
form masses, and is opa^pie or slightly trans 
lucent Formerly the opal was believed to 
possess magical virtues, thus it was believed 
to confer invisibility when wrapped m a 
bay leaf 

Open-bill {AnastHmus lameUig^rus), an 
African bird of the stork family, so named 
from the odd formation of the beak, which 
at the anterior end exhibits a gap between 
the ni indibles as if part of them were worn 
away though they meet at the points Their 
chief food is molluscs, and perhaps this for- 
mation of bill has something to do with the 
opening of the shells Another species in- 
habits the East Indies 

Openshaw, a town of Lancashire, Eng 
land, which is now included m the borough 
of Manchester Pop 23,927 

Op'era, a musical drama, that is, a dra- 
matic composition set to music and sung on 
the stage, accompanied with musical instru 
ments and ennehed by the aooessones of 
costumes, scenery, danang, &c The com 
ponent parts of an opera are recitatives, 
solos, duets, trioB^ quartettes, choruses, &c, 
and they are usually preceded by an instru 
mental overture The lighter kind of opera 
in Germany and England, as well as the 
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French op^ra comique, is of a mixed kind 
— partly sjioken, partly sung The thief 
vaneties of opera are the giana opera or 
opera stria, the name given to that kind 
which IS confined to music and singing, of 
which the recitativo is a pnncipal feature, 
the romantic opera, or opera drammatica 
of the Italians, embracing an admixture of 
the grave and lively, the comic opera, or 
opera buj}a, as well aa many intermediate 
vaneties Though the Greek dramas were 
operatic in character, the opera proper is of 
modern date and of Italian origin, and would 
seem to have developed naturally from the 
miracle play of the middle ages, the fiist 
operas dating from the 16th century About 
the close of this century the poet Kmac- 
cini wrote a drama on the classical story 
of Daphne, which was set to music by Pen, 
the most celebrated musician of the age 
The orchestra of this first opera consisted of 
four instruments, namely, a harpsichord, a 
harp, a viol di gamba, ainl a lute There was 
no attempt at airs, and the recitative was 
merely a kind of measured intonation Mon 
teverde, a Milanese musician, improved the 
recitative by giving it more flow and ex 
piession, be set the opera of Anadne, by 
Kinuccini, for the court of Mantua, and in 
the opera of Giasone (Jason), set by Oavalli 
and Oicogmni, for the V enetians (1649), occur 
the first airi connected in sentiment and 
spirit with the dialogue Ihe hrst legular 
serious opera was performed at Naples in 
1615, and was entitled Amor non ha Legge 
The hrst ojxrn buffa is said to have been 
represented at Venice in 1624, where also 
the first stage for operas was erected in 
1637 In 1646 the opera was transplanted 
to France by Cardinal Mazarin, about the 
same time to Germany, and somewhat later 
to England In France there arose Lulli, 
in Germany, Reiser, in Italy, Scailatti, 
and in England, Purcell, who arc the chief 
operatic composers of the second half of the 
17th century The chief Italian operatic 
composers include, besides those already 
mentioned, Piccini, Jomelli, Cimarosa, I'ai 
siello, in the eighteenth century, and Chcru 
bini, Roasim, Bellmi, Donizetti, Verdi, &c , 
in thelast Among the French composers are 
Gr(^try, Monsigny, Rousseau, M^hul, belong- 
ing to the 18th century, Boieldieu, Auber, 
Hal<5vy, Herold, A Thomas, and Gounod 
to the 19th The chief recent composers of 
French comic operas are Offenbach, Lecoq, 
Herv^, and Bizet Among English com- 
posers of operas may be mentioned Arn# 
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and Shield m the 18th century, and of the 
present or recent times Balfe, Wallace, Mac- 
farreu, Sullivan, Mackenzie, Thomas, and 
Stanford. It is the German composers, how- 
ever, who have raised opera to the highest 
pitch of perfection, the list including such 
names as Handel, Gluck, and Mozart in the 
18th century, Beethoven Weber, Flotow, &a, 
in the nineteenth Meyerbeer, though Ger- 
man by birth, is to be classed rather with 
the modern French composers In the most 
recent school of German operatic composi- 
tion, at the head of which stands Kichaid 
Wagner, the vocal music of the piece is 
deprived of the prominent place formerly 
assigned to it, and is made subordinate to 
the other three elements of an opera— text, 
instrumentation, and scenic decoratum 
Op4ra Bouffe (biif ), a farcical form of opera 
buffa in which the characters, subject mat 
ter, and music is intended to burlesque the 
more serious style of opera OflFeiibat ii was 
the creator as well as the chief master in 
this art The comic operas of (.irilbeit and 
Sullivan, both in the character of the music 
and the libretti, stand by themselves 
Opera-glasB, a small binoculat telescope 
of a low magnifying power, so called from 
its use in theatres The two tubes are con 
nected together, and have their foci adjust 
able by turning a milled headed screw be 
tween them See Telescope 

Oper'culum, literally a lid or cover, and 
specihcally applied to a horny or shelly plate 
developed in certain univalve Mollusca upon 
the hinder part of the foot, and serving to 
close the aperture of the shell when the 
animal is retracted within it It is also ap 
plied to part of the gill cover of fishes 
Ophicleide (of'i khd), a brass wind instru- 
ment of music invented to su- 
persede the serpent in the orches- 
tra and in military bauds It 
generally consists of a wide coni- 
cal tube, terminating in a bell 
like that of a horn, with a mouth 
piece and ten holes or ventages 
which are stopped by keys 0[)lii- 
cleides are of two kinds, the bass 
and the alto, the former has a 
compass of three octaves and one 
note, ranging from B on the third 
space below the bass-staff to 0 
on the third space of the treble Ophioleide. 
staff, including all the interme 
diate semitones The alto ophicleide (an m 
fenor mstrument) has the same extent of 
compass but starts an octave higher 


Ophid'ia, an order of reptiles compnsing 
the serpents See Serpents 
Ophioceph^alUB, a genus of fishes allied 
to the climbmg perch, and like it able to 
live a long time out of the water 

OphioglosBum, a genus of ferns See 
Adder's tongue 

O^phir, a country or city to which the 
Hebrews made voyages in the time of Solo- 
mon, bnnging home gold, almug wood, and 
precious stones Some identify it with the 
Ophir mentioned iii Gen x 29, which was 
apparently situated in Arabia, while others 
place it in India, or in Afnca. 

Oph'ite, gieen porphyry or serpentine, a 
metamorpbic rock of a dusky green colour 
of different shades, spnnkled with spots of 
a hghter green It is a hydrous silicate of 
magnesia with alumina and iron Called 
also Ophiohtr 

Oph'ites, a Gnostic sect of the 2d century, 
so c^ed because they held that the serpent 
by which Eve was tempted was (’hnst him 
self, and hence regaided the serpent as 
sacred 

Ophiuchus (of i-o'kiis), the Serpent 
bearer, c died also Serpcntarius, one of the 
old northern constellations, representing a 
man holding a serpent, which is twined 
about him The moderns, however, make 
a separate constellation of the Serpent 
Ophiuroi'dea, an oider of the Echmoder 
mata, comprising star fishes known as brittle 
stars and sand stars These animals have 
long slender jointed arms, which may either 
lie branched or simple 

Ophthalmia (Greek, from opthalmoSf an 
eye), an iiiflanimation of the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the globe of the eye, 
and of the corresponding surface of the eye 
lids It 18 either acute or chronic, and its 
commonest cause is the presence of irritat- 
ing matter between the eyelids or the ex- 
posure of the membrane to sudden cold 
Its characteristic marks are pain, redness, 
a feeling as if sand were in the eye, and a 
copious flow of matter 

Ophthalmoscope, an instrument for ob- 
serving the internal structure of the eye It 
consists of a mirror (plane in that of Coccius, 
concave in that of Besmarres), by which 
light from an artificial source is directed 
into the eye of the patient, and a double- 
convex lens, by which the illumined parts 
of the structure of the are magnified 
m order that they may be more easily ex- 
amined, the observer looking through a hole 
m the centre of the mirror The hght is 
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usually placed to the side of and slightly 
behind the patient s head 
Opie, Amelia, the only child of Dr Al- 
derson, a physician at Norwich, and bom 
there in 1 7 6Q, died 1 853 In 1 798 she mar- 

ried J ohn Opie, the well known painter, and 
from this period began, under the encour- 
agement of her husband, to publish her tales 
of Father and Daughter, Adeline Mowbray, 
Detraction Displayed, and various volumes 
of poetry In 1 80 7 she lost her husband, and 
thereupon returned to Norwich, where she 
continued to reside until her death 
Opie, John, English painter, the son of a 
carpenter, born near Truro, Cornwall, 1761, 
died lb07 H aving shown a precocious apt- 
ness in portrait painting, he was taken to 
Ijondon m his nineteenth year by Dr Wol 
cot (Peter Pindar), and there he acquired 
notoriety as the (Jorntsh Wondtr When 
his portrait painting ce iscd to be fashionable 
he devoted himself to histoiical and Scrip 
tur il subjects with such success that he be- 
came d iioyal Academician m 1788, and 
was elected professor of punting to the 
Iloyal Academy in 1805 He was the author 
of a biography of Sir Joshua Keynolds m 
Pillvington’s Dictionary of Painters, and his 
four lectures on jiamting, with a memoir, 
were published by his wife (see above) 
Opinion of Counsel, the advice given by 
a barrister or advocate in answer to ques 
tions put with regard to a ‘case’ or ‘memo 
nal ’ prepared by an attorney or solicitor 
Opisthobranchia'ta, a division of Gas- 
teropoda in which the gills are placed pos- 
terior t<» the heart 
Opisthoc'omus See Ifoatzm 
Opitz, or (3pitiu8, Maiittn, German poet, 
born 1 597, died 1639 He studied at Frank 
fort-on the Oder and at Heidelberg, and 
havmg afterwards visited Holland be went 
in 1 621 to the court of the Duke of Lieg- 
nitz, whence m about a year he removed to 
become professor of philosophy and classical 
literature at the University of Weissenbuig 
(now Karlstadt) Becoming distinguished 
for his talents, he went in 1625 to Vienna, 
where the Emperor Ferdinand II bestowed 
on him the poetical crown and letters of 
nobility, when he assumed the title of Von 
Boberfeld Among his works are a poem 
on Mount Vesuvius, Silvse, Epigrams, &c , 
but he is more important for the influence 
of his teaching regarding correctness m 
poetic style than for his own poems 

Opium, the inspissated juice of a species 
of poppy {Papdver s(mnij^rum\ cultivated 
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on a large scale pnndpally m Hindustan 
and m Asiatic Turkey, but well known in 
many places as a garden plant, being an 
annual with white, red, or violet flowers 
and glaucous leaves 
juice that flows from 
incisions made m the 
green heads or seed 
capsules of the plant 
after the fall or re 
moval of the petals, 
and the best flows 
from the first incision 
The juice is at first a 
milky liquid, but soon 
solidifies and turns 
black, and is then 
scraped off and col- 
lected It 18 one of 
the most energetic of 
narcotics, and at the 
same time one of the 
most precious of all 
medicines, and is employed in a great variety 
of cases, but most commonly foi the purpose 
of procuring sleep and relief fiom pam In 
medicine it is very commonly used m the form 
of /audanutn, which is a simple tincture or 
extract m spiiits of wine, it is also an in- 
gredient in various patent and other reme 
(lies Another opium preparation is mor- 
phnie (which see) In its natural state opium 
18 heavy, of a dense texture, of a brown- 
ish yellow colour, not perfectly dry, but 
easily receiving an impression from the fin- 
ger, it has a faint smell, and its taste is bit- 
ter and acrid The chief active principle of 
opium 18 morphia, or morphine m combina- 
tion with meconu acid The principal part 
of our supply of opium is brought from 
Turkey, whence it is imported in flat pieces 
or cakes, covered with leaves In the case 
of many temperaments opium produces 
such agreeable effects, whether a delightful 
dreamy calm, a state of pleasant exhilara- 
tion, or beatific visions, that numbers of 
persons are led to use it habitually, as others 
use alcohol m some form, though over mdul- 
gence in it is attended with at least as 
evil effects as over indulgence in the latter 
But like tobacco it is taken by vast num- 
bers without any apparent result one way 
or other Some habitual talaers of opium 
can take as much in a day as would kill 
ten or twenty persons unaccustomed to it 
It IB taken m two ways, known as opium- 
eating and opium smoking The habitual 
use of opium is most common m Chma^ the 
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south cast of Asia^ and the Malay Archi 
pelagOy where it is chietly smoked in a 
special pipe The pipe, or rather the stem 
of the pipe, IS about the length and size of 
an ordinary flute, the bowl is generally made 
of earthenware The smoker, who is always 
lying, or at least reclining, takes a small por- 
tion of opium about the size of a pea on the 
end of a spoon headed needle, heats it at a 
lamp, and then places it in the bowl of the 
pipe, the pellet of opium having previously 
been perforated with the needle He then 
brings the opium to the flame of the lamp, 
inhales the smoke in several inspirations, 
and is then i eady to repeat the process with 
a. fresh quantity of opium until the desired in 
toxication ensues Large quantities of opium 
are consumed in China^ a great part of 
which comes from India, though probably 
as much or more is also produced in China 
itself The Indian opium, however, is pre 
ferred to their own by the best judges 
among the Chinese In India it is culti 
vated (by private cultivators) as a govern 
ment monopoly, and produces a large re 
venue to the government (say £6,00^0,000 
or £7,000,000 per annum) 

OpodeVdoc, a solution of soap and alcohol, 
with the addition of camphor and volatile 
oils It 18 used externally against rheu- 
matic pains, sprains, bruises, and other like 
complaints 

Opop'onax, the inspissated juice of an 
umbelliferous plant {Opoponax (Jhiromum)^ 
a fetid gum resm imported from Turkey, 
and now and again used as an antispasmodic 
in nervous complaints There is a compound 
perfume which also receives this name 

Opor'to (Portuguese, 0 Porto, the port), 
a large city and seaport of Portugal, the 
second in the kingdom, capital of the pro 
vmce of Entre Douro e Hinho, on a steep 
declivity on the right bank and about 2 
miles from the mouth of the JJouro, 170 
miles north of Lisbon The nver is crossed 
by two iron bridges of recent construction, 
one of them, the railway bridge, especially 
bold and striking The appearance of the 
city on a first approach is very prepossess 
ing, but in reality most of the streets are 
narrow, crooked, and dirty, and the houses 
irregularly constructed Among the chief 
buildings are the Gothic cathedral, the 
church of S Francisco (Gothic), the bishop’s 
palace, an enormous building, the English 
club, the exchange, and the Torre dos Clen 
gos, a gramte tower 210 ft high There 
are al«o museums, a lai^e library, medical 


college, Crystal Palace and fine garden, &c 
The principal trade is m wme, white and red, 
but chiefly the latter {port wme, so named 
from this town), which is principally ex- 
ported to Britain There are some manu- 
factories of hats, silks, cotton, woollen, and 
linen stuffs, pottery, lace, glass, leather, and 
paper, &c Oporto was at one time the 
capital of Portugal In 1809 Wellington 
drove the French out of it after the remark- 
able passage of the Douro Pop 172,421 
Opos'sum, the name of several species of 
Didclphif% a genus of marsupial mammals, 
having four hands and a long prehfnsile 
tail They are nocturnal animals, arbo 
real m their habits, living constantly on 
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trees, and there pursuing birds, insects, &c , 
although they do not despise fruit The 
females of certain species have an abdomi- 
nal pouch in which are the mammae, and in 
which they can inclose their young ITie 
best known species of opossum is the Didel- 
phi/s virgmmna, very common m the United 
States It IB almost the size of a large cat, 
the general colour whitish gray, and the 
whole hair of a wool-hke softness On the 
ground the motions of the opossum are awk 
ward and clumsy, hut on the branches of a 
tree it moves with great celerity and ease, 
using the prehensile tail to assist its motions 
When caught or threatened with danger the 
opossum counterfeits death, and * playing 
’possum’ has on this account passed into a 
proverb as used to indicate any deceitful 
proceeding The female has from ten to 
fifteen young, which are for a long time 
nourished m the pouch, to which they resort 
when alarmed • 

OpoBBum-shnmp, the popular name of 
several species of Mysis, a genus of small 
crustaceans They receive their name from 
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the females carrying their eggs and young 
m a pouch between the thoracic legs 
Oppeln, a town in Prussian Silesia, on the 
Oder, 63 miles south-east of Breslau It 
has an old royal castle, gymnasium, hospital, 
&c , tobacco factory, cement and soap works, 
breweries, limekilns, and some shipping 
tiade Pop 30,112 

Oppenheim (-him), an old town of Ger 
many, m Hesse, on the left bank of the 
Rhine, 12 miles south of Mainz, on the slope 
of a hill aboundmg in vineyards, a place of 
considerable historical importance in the 
Thirty Years’ war and later Pop 3452 
Oppian, the name of two Greek authors, 
one of whom wrote a poem entitled Ha 
lieutica (Fishing), and the other a poem 
on Oynegetica (Hunting) The author of 
the Halieutica flourished about 170 ad 
His poem consists of about 3500 lines, 
divided into five books The author of the 
Cynegetica was bom at Apamea or Pella, 
in Syria, and flounshed about 210 a D His 
work, which was dedicated to the Emperor 
Caracalla, is composed of four books con 
taming 2100 hexameter hues There is also 
a prose paraphrase of a poem on Hawking, 
attributed to Oppian, but it is doubtful to 
which of the two it belongs 
Opposition, in astronomy, the situation 
of two heavenly bodies when diametrically 
opposed to each other, or when their longi 
tudes differ by 180° Thus there is always 
an opposition of sun and moon at every full 
moon, also the moon or a planet is said to 
be in opposition to the sun when it passes 
the mendian at midnight See Conj unction 
Opposition, in politics, the party who, 
under a constitutional government, are op- 
posed to the existing admmistration, and 
who would probably come into power on its 
displacement Although at an early penod 
in English history rival political parties ex 
isted, yet a regular opposition, in the modem 
sense of the word, may be said to date from 
the accession of the house of Hanover 
Ops, the Roman female divinity of plenty 
and fertility She was regarded as the wife 
of Saturn, and, accordingly, as the protec 
tress of e\ery thing connected with agri- 
culture 

Op'tative, in grammar, that form of the 
verb in which wish or desire is expressed, 
existing in the (Jreek and some other lan- 
guages, its force being conveyed m English 
by such circumlocutions as *may I,' ‘ would 
that he,’ &;c 

Optics IS the branch of physics which 
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treats of the transmission of hght, and its 
action in connection with the laws of reflec- 
tion and refraction, including also the phc 
nomena of vision A of light is the 
smallest conceivable portion of bght, and 
IS represented by the straight line along 
which it IS propagated A pencil of light 
IB a collection of such rays, it is par all d 
when all the component rays are parallel 
to each other, convcrqinq when they all 
proceed to a single point, and dneigmq 
when they all proceed from a single point 
The focus of the pencil is the point to or 
from which the rays proceed Any space or 
substance which light can traverse is in 
optics called ‘ a medium ’ When light falls 
on any surface a certain portion of it is re- 
flected or sent back, and it is owing to this 
reflected light that objects are visible When 
light falls upon the surface of a solid sub- 
stance or medium that it can traverse (a 
transparent substance), one portion greater 
or less 18 directed or reflected back into the 
medium whence it came, another portion is 
transmitted through the solid medium, but 
undergoes a change called refraction, while 
a third portion is absorbed in the new me- 
dium When all the minute parts of a sur- 
face give out rays of light in all directions 
we c^ it a luminous surface, whether it is 
self luminous or is meiely reflecting the 
light from a self luminous body such as the 
sun The law of reflection is that the angle 
of mcidence and that of reflection are m the 
same plane, and that the angle of reflection 
18 equal to the angle of incidence, and on 
the opposite side of the perpendicular This 
law holds true whatever be the nature of the 
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reflecting surface or the origin of the light 
which falls upon it The law of refraction 
comes into operation when a ray of light 
passes through a smooth surface bounding 
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two media not homogeneous, such ae air an<l 
water, or when rays traverse a medium, the 
density of which is not uniform, as the at 
mosphere When the ray of light passes from 
a rarer into a denser medium, it is bent or 
refracted towards the perpendicular line 
drawn through the point of incidence, or the 
angle of refraction is less than the angle of 
incidence On the contrary, when a ray of 
light passes from a denser into a rarer me 
dium the refraction is from the pei|jendi 
cular, or the angle of refraction is greater 
than the angle of incidence If one medium 
18 a liquid and the other air, as in the ac 
companymg hguie (hg 1), the ray lu in the 
liquid will make a smaller angle with the 
normal nin than the ray si m air, and ^lce 
versa 

The law of reflection is illustrated espe- 
cially by the action of mirrors When a 
pencil of lays from a luminous point falls 
on a plane mirror each ray is reflected ac 
cording to the law given above, and it is 
easy to show by geometry that the pencil 
which was divergent before incidence has 
exactly the same divergence after reflection, 
but the rays now seem to have proceeded 
from a point behind the mirror 'Phis point 
IS called the ‘virtual image’ of the hrst 
point (being not a real image of it), the 
line joining the points is at right angles 
to and IS bisected by the mirror Now a 
luminous object is made up of points, each 
of which sends a divergent pencil to the 
mirror, which seems after reflection to pro 
oeed from a point behind the mirror, and 
hence a luminous object sends rays to a 
plane mirror which after reflection seem to 
have proceeded from a luminous object be- 
hind the mirror An eye receiving a ray 
(or a small pencil of rays) gets the impres 
Bion that the luminous point from which it 
was sent is somewhere in the line of the ray 
just before reaching the eye, and hence an 
eye in such a position as to receive after rc 
flection a few rays from every point of the 
object sees the image of the object (See fig 
2 ) Besides plane mirrorsconcave and convex 
mirrors are often used in optics When a 
mirror is not plane the incident rays from 
A luminous point in general neither con- 
verge to a single point after reflection nor 
diverge as if they had come from a virtual 
image But when a concave mirror form 
ing a small portion of a spherical surface 
is used we find that all the rays falhng 
upon It from a luminous pomt converge so 
nearly to a luminous pomt after reflec- 


tion that their * aberration ’ (as the non con- 
vergence of the rays is called) may lie ne- 
glected in practice 7’'he line joinmg the 
centre of the spherical surface with the 
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* pole ’ of the mirror (that is, the middle pomt 
of the reflecting sin face) is tailed the 'prin- 
cipal a%iJS Any bundle of rays parallel to 
the pnncipal axis converges after reflection 
to a point in the axis called the principal 
focus, and any bundle of parallel rays con- 
verges after reflection to a focus which is at 
the same (hstance from the mirror as the 
pnncipal focal distance When the object 
from which the rays proceed is at a consi- 
derable distance, an inverted image of it 
will be formed midway between the centre 
of curvature and the mirror When the 
object IS only at a moderate distance, but 
exceeding half the radius of curvature, an 
inverted image is still formed in front of 
the mirror, being diminished when nearer 
the mirror than the object is, and magnified 
when farther away than the object The 
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image of an object placed nearer a concave 
mirror than the principal focus is erect and 
larger than the object, and is ‘virtual’ as 
m fig S, where ab is the object, ba its 
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image (inverted), p the focus, c the centre 
of curvature The image of any object m 
a convex mirror is also virtual and erect, it 
IS, however, smaller than the object 

When the two faces of a piece of glass 
through which light is refracted are both of 
them plain, it is called a j.ilaU if they are pv 
rallel, and a prism if they are not parallel 
When the faces are curved, or one of them 
curved and the other plain, it is called a [(uh 
Prisms are the essential paits of the ap 
paratus used for decomposing light and 
examining the properties of its component 
paits, as m spectrum analysis (See Lufhf ) 
A lens may be regarded as consisting of an 
unlimited number of prisms, the angles be 
tween their faces gradually diminishing the 
farther away from the axis of the lens It 
18 the property of convex lenses to dimmish 
the divergency of the pencils of light, of 
concave lenses to increase that divergent y 
It IS the duty of a convex lens to make rays 
parallel to the axis falling on one face of it 
converge accurately to one point aftei emetg 
mg from the other face This point is called 
the principal focus, and is the point where 
a ‘real ’ image would be formed When raj s 
paralkl to the axis pass through a concive 
lens they diverge, and if produced backwards 
in the direction from whith they conic they 
would meet at one point, whu h in this case 
also IS called the principal focus, but it is 
only a virtual focus, because the rays them 
selves do not pxss through it, but only then 
back ward productions Thus concave lenses 
bend r lys from the axis, and convex ones 
bend them towards it When we look 
through a concave lens it makes objects 
seem smaller whatever their distances are 
When we look through a convex lens at an 
object between the lens and the pnncipal 
focus it appears larger than it really is, and 
hence the use of such lenses in magnifying 
glasses, microscopes, and telescopes The 
rule as to the relative si/e of object and 
image will be understood from hg 4, where 
the small arrow ab is the object, and the 
large arrow its image, o being the centre of 
the lens, P/ its foci Kays from A n are re 
fracted towards the axis by the lens, and as 
the visual anr/h, or angle made by the rays 
at the eye, is larger than if there were no 
lens, the object appears magnified The 
len^h of the objgct and the image will be 
directly as their distance from 0, so that 
if the image is three times as far from the 
lens as the object, it will be three times as 
long and three times as broad. Convex 
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lenses are used in spectacles for long sighted 
(or old sighted) persons, because the lens 
of their eye is too much Hatteiieti, and does 
not of itself cause a sufficient convergcnicj <)f 
the rays to make an image on the retina, but 
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one that would fall behind it ( hncavt h uses, 
again, are used by near sighted persons, bo 
cause the rays m their case convergo so 
much as to make an image m front of tlu ir 
retina instead of on it See Bi/e, Lujht^ 
MtcroHcoiHf Telescope, Spectroscope, &c 
Op'timism, that philosophical doctrine 
which mamtams that this world, in spite of 
its apparent imperfections, is the best pos- 
sible It IS an ancient doctrine, among 
modern philosophers Leibnit/ is its luincipal 
advocate 

Optom'eter, an instrument for measnniig 
the extent of the limits of distinct vision m 
different individuals, and consecpiently for 
determining the focal lengths of lenses ne 
cessary to correct imperfections of the eye 

Opun'tia, a genus of plants of the Tactiis 
order, having stems consisting of fiat joints, 
broader above than below, but ultimately m 
process of growth losing this appearance 
llieir native country is South America 
Many h we handsome flowers, and some of 
them yield a pleasant subacid fruit 0 Tuna 
is cultivated in Mexico for the cochineal 
insect A common name of this species is 
pnckly pear or Indian-fig See Indian- 
fig, Pmckly-pcar 

Or, in heraldry, the tincture that repre 
Bents gold See Heraldry 

Orach, Obache (or^ach), the popular name 
of several British plants of the genus 1 tri- 
ple k, order Chenopodiaceae, plants with 
mealy foliage, generally growing near the 
sea A cultivated species [A kortenns) is 
known as garden or mountain spinach, being 
used like spinach 

Or'acles, the answers which the gods of 
the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, &c , were 
supposed to give, by words uttered or other* 
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wise, to those who consulted them upon any 
occasion, also the places or sources whence 
these answers were received The credit of 
oracles was so great that vast numbers 
flocked to them for advice Scarcely any 
u ar was waged, or peace concluded, or new 
form of government instituted, or new 
laws enacted, without the advice and ap< 
probation of some oracle The Greek ora 
ties were the most celebrated, the earliest 
being that of Zeus (Jupiter) at Dodona. 
Of the other gods Apollo had many oracles, 
but that at Delphi held the hrst place, and 
It was often applied to for explaining ob 
scare answers obtained at Dodona Another 
famous oracle of Apollo was in the island of 
Delos The Romans had no important or 
acles of their own, but had recourse to those 
of Greece and Eg^^pt The early Christians 
ascribed the oracles in general to the opera 
tion of the devil and his agents, but the 
practices of the priests, the manner and cir- 
cumstances of delivcnng the oracles, the 
ambiguity of their answers, and the art of 
accommodating them to all events, amply 
demonstrate their human ongin, yet they 
long maintained their standing, and sunk 
only with the freedom and independence of 
Greece Under the reign of Theodosius the 
temples of the prophetic deities were shut 
up or demolished 

Oran, a seaport of Algena, capital of 
department of same name The town nses 
in the form of an amphitheatre, has now 
largely a European character, and is strongly 
fortified The harbour w'as formerly at 
Mers el Kebir, about 6 miles north \\ est 
of the town, but recently excellent accom- 
modation for shipping has been provided 
at Oran itself Oran has a large trade 
Chief exports cereals, esparto and alfa 
grass, wine, olives, &c Pop 88,235, of 
whom about three fourths are Europeans — > 
The department, forming a long belt along 
the Mediteri*anean, has an area of 74,510 
sq miles and a population of 1,107,354 

Orang', or Orang outang, a quadruman 
ouB mammal, the PuMcus satyrus or Simta 
mtyruSf one of the anthropoid or man like 
apes or monkeys This animal seems to be 
confined to Borneo, Sumatra^ and Malacca. 
It is one of those animals which approach 
most nearly to man, bemg in this respect 
only infenor to the chimpanzee and gorilla. 
It 18 utterly incapable of walking m a per- 
fectly erect posture Its body is cohered 
with coarse hair of a brownish-red colour, 
in some places on its back it is 6 inches long, 


and on its arms 5 mches The face is desti- 
tute of hair save at the sides It attains the 
height of from 4 to 5 feet, measured m a 
straight line from the vertex to the heel The 
arms reach to the ankle joint ^i"he hind legs 
are short and stunted, the nails of the fingers 
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and toes flattened Ihey swing themselves 
along from tree to tree by the aid of their 
long arms, but their gait on the ground is 
awkward and unsteady At birth the head 
of the orang resembles that of the young 
child These apes are remarkable for strength 
and intelhgencp, and capable of being highly 
domesticated if captured young They feed 
chiefly on fruits and sleep on trees See 
also Man, Ape% Monkeys 

Orange, the fruit of the Citrus Auran- 
tium, and the shrub or tree itself, natural 
order Aurantiace* ^’he orange is indigenous 
in China, India, and other Asiatic countnes, 
and was first introduced in Portugal about 
1520 It 18 now extensively cultivated m 
Southern Europe In Portugal and Spain 
the fruit forms an important article of 
commerce Large quantities are also pro- 
duced in the Azores, in Africa, America 
(especially in Florida), and the West Indies, 
in Australia and the Pacific Islands Ihe 
tree is a middle sized evergreen, with a 
greenish brown bark The leaves are ovate, 
acute, pointed, and at the base of the petiole 
are winged The white flower exhibits a 
calyx with five divisions, a corolla with five 
imbricate petals, stamens equal in number 
to the petals or a multiple of them, and 
along with the petals inserted on a hypogy- 
nous disc, the filaments being united in 
several bundles The fruit is globose, bright 
yellow, and contaius a pulp which consists 
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of a collection of oblong vesicles filled with 
a sugary and refreshing juice, it is di 
vided into eight or ten compartments, each 
usually containing several seeds The priii 
cipal varieties are the common sweet or 
China orange, the bitter or Seville, the 
Maltese or red pulped, the Tangerine, the 
Mandarin or dove, and the St Michael’s 
The leaves, flowers, and rind yield fragrant 
oils much used in perfumery and for fla 
vouring essences The wood is fine grained, 
compact, susceptible of a high polish, and 
IS employed in the arts The citron and 
lemon are allied fruits 

Orange, a small and ancient principality 
in South eastern France, which from the 
11th to the 16th century had its own princes 
By the Peace of Utrecht (1713) it was ceded 
to France The reigning dynasty of the 
Netherlands is of the house of Orange, and 
the heir apparent bears the title of Prince 
of Orange See also next article 

Orange (the ancient Arausio)^ a town of 
France, department of Vaucluse, 18 miles 
noith of Avignon It was for a long time 
the capital of the principality of the same 
name, and is now chiefly celebrated for its 
architectural remains of the Roman period 
Pop 9705 

Orange, a city of the United States, New 
Jersey, 16 miles west of New York It is 
picturesquely situated on elevated giound, 
and contains many fine residences, being a 
fivonnte resort of New York city men 
Pop 24,141 

Orange bird {Tanagra zena\ a Jamaican 
bird, one of the tanagers, so called from its 
orange coloured breast 

Orange lily [Ldium a species 

of lily having a scaly bulb, a leafy stem 
feet high, small dark brown bulbs in the 
axils of the leaves, and large orange coloured 
flowers 

Orangemen, the members of a secret 
society founded <n the north of Ireland in 
1796, to uphold the Protestant religion and 
political ascendency, and to oppose the Ca 
tbohe religion and influence and their secret 
societies The title of the association was 
adopted in honour of William III of Eng 
land, prince of Orange The head of the 
association is the Imperial Grand Lodge 
with its imperial grand master, then there 
are grand lodgeeL grand county lodges, dis 
tnct and subordinate lodges, spread over 
Ireland, Great Britain, and some of the 
colonies, especially Canada, but the chief 
strength is in the north of Ireland In 
%Vl 


1836 the society was dissolved In conse 
quence of intrigues in the army, but revived 
in 1845 Great demonstiations take place 
annually on the 12th of July, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Aghnm, and wliere 
the Catholic and Protestant parties are both 
in considerable strength the processions of 
either party are apt to be the cause of 
serious disturbances 

Orange River, or Gariep, a river in South 
Africa, forming part of the north boundary 
of Cape Colony, and falling after a total 
course of about 650 miles into the Atlantic 
It 18 formed by the junction of the Ky 
Gariep, or Vaal River, with the Nu Ganep, 
Black or Cradock River, both of which have 
their sources in the Drakensberg or Quath 
lamba Mountains, near the same locality 
Its volume vanes greatly, and it is of no 
use for navigation 

Orange River Colony, a British possession 
in South Africa, having the Cape Colony 
on the B and 8 w , Transvaal on N and N w , 
Natal and Basutoland on k and s E , area, 
about 50,000 sq miles, pop 207,603, of 
whom about 78,000 are whites It was 
founded in 1835-36 by Dutch settlers from 
Cape Colony, annexed by Britain in 1848 
m order to put a stop to the Boer outrages 
upon natives, but in 1854 it was recognized 
as independent under the name Orange Free 
State In virtue of an alliame it sup 
ported the South African Republic in the 
war of 1899-1902 against Britain, and the 
teiritory was in consequence annexed in 
1900 after being conquered by British 
troops Lying about 5000 feet above the 
sea level, the country, chiefly vast undu 
lating plains, is cold m winter, with violent 
thunder storms and long droughts in sum 
mer It is, however, very healthy, and 
favourable to European constitutions Pas 
tunng 18 the chief occupation, and wool, 
hides, and ostrich feathers the principal ex- 
ports Diamonds and other precious stones 
have been found in paying quantities, rich 
coal mmes exist, and the state is said to 
abound in other mineral wealth The 
Dutch Reformed Church is the dominant 
religion, and a Dutch dialect is spoken, 
but chiefly English Capital, Bloemfon- 
tein The country may be reached by 
railway from Cape Colony and Natal 

Orato’rlo (Italian, oratorio, a small chapel, 
the place v/here these compositions were first 
performed), a sacred musical compositioi. 
consisting of airs, recitatives, duets, trioa, 
quartetts, choruses, &c , with full orchestral 
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and sometimes organ accompaniment, the 
subjects being generally taken from Scnp- 
ture Its ongm has been usually ascribed 
to St Filippo de Neri, who, in 1 '540, founded 
the congregation of the Oratory in Rome, 
one of the objects of which was to lender 
religious services as attractive as possible 
Its increasing popularity induced poets of 
eminence to supply texts for these works, 
and Metastasio wrote a number of oratoiios 
The oratorio was introduced into Engl ind 
in 1720, when Handel set Esther (Racines 
tragedy adapted by Humphreys) for the 
chapel of the Duke of (liandos It was 
performed by the children of the Chapel 
Royal 111 1731, and in 1732 was publicly 
produced Among the most notable pro 
ductions are the Messiah and Israel in 
Egypt, by Handel, the Creation, by Haydn, 
the Mount of Olives, by Beetho\ en , the 
Last Judgment, by Spohr, Saint Paul and 
Elijah, by Mendelssohn Among the ora 
tones by living composers may be mentioned 
The Light of the World and I’he Prodigil 
Son, by Sir Arthur Sulhvan, The Rose of 
Sharon, by Sir A 0 Mackenzie, The Deluge 
and Ruth, by F H Cowen At the musical 
festivals throughout England oratorios are 
performed on a large scale, at the triennial 
festivals in the Crystal Palace the band and 
chorus amount on an average to nearly 4000 
performers In America and Germany the 
oratorio is almost as popular as in England 

Oratory, an apartment in a private house 
or building designed for domestic worship 
It differs from a chapel inasmuch as it con- 
tains no altar, nor may mass be performed 
in it 

Oratory, Piuests of ihe, a religious order 
founded in Rome by St Filippo de Nen m 
1570, for the study of theology, and fot 
superintending the religious exercises of the 
devout, visiting the sick, &c The members 
live in community, but are not bound by 
monastic vows, they are at liberty to with- 
draw at any time, and pay a fixed sum to 
wards the common expenses 

Orbiculi'na, a genus of minute foramini- 
fers, found alive in tropical seas, as also 
fossil in the tertianes They have their 
name from their flattened globular shape 

Orbit, m astronomy, the path of a planet 
or comet, the curve line which a planet de 
scribes in its periodical revolution round its 
central body The orbits of the planets are 
elliptical, havmg the sun in one of the foci, 
and the planets all move in these eUipses by 
this law, that a straight line drawn from 


the centre of the sun to the centre of any 
one of them, termed the radius veGtor^ al- 
ways describes equal areas in equal times 
Also, the squares of the times of the plane* 
tary revolutions are as the cubes of their 
mean distances from the sun The satellites 
also move in elliptical orbits, having their 
respective primaries in one of the foci The 
elements of an orbit are those quantities by 
which its position and magnitude, for the 
time, are determined, such as the major 
axis and eccentricity, the longitude of the 
node, and inclination of the plane to the 
ecliptic, and the longitude of the pei ihelion 
Or'eades See Orkniy Inlands 
Orcagna (or kin'y i), Andrea di Cione, 
bom about 1308, died about 1386, one of the 
greatest of the early Florentine artists after 
Giotto Painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and mosaic work were all within the sphere 
of his aitistic genius, and his productions 
compate favourably with the best of a period 
so nch ind distinguished m the art of Italy 
As a painter he executed the beautiful fres- 
coes in the church S Maria Norella at 
Florence, the chapel San Michele and its 
magnificent tabernacle in the same city are 
grand memonals of his architectural and 
sculj)tural talent His style is remarkable 
for exquisite design, graceful pose, and de- 
licate execution Boccaccio has pt rpetuated 
his name in his Decamerone 

Orchard, an inclosuie devoted to the cul- 
ture of fruit trees, especially the apple, the 
pear, the plum, the peach, and the cherry 
I'he most suitable position for an orchard is 
a declivity lying well exposed to the sun and 
sheltered from the colder winds, but yet not 
too much shut in The soil should vary ac- 
cording to the kind of fruit cultivated, and 
it 18 generally allowed to produce only grass 
besides the fruit trees Fruit cultivation is 
carried on most extensively on the continent 
of Europe and the United States, but in 
Great Britain the area of orchards is com- 
paratively limited, although the flavour of 
the fruit produced is of the very liest The 
chief fruit growing counties in England are 
Hereford, Devon, Somerset, Worce8ter,Kent, 
and Gloucester Scotland has some orchards 
in Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and Perthshire 
Orchard-house, a glass-roofed shed de- 
advantage than in the opep air The fruit- 
trees in it are not allowed to attam any great 
size They are planted in pots whic^ have 
a large hole in the bottom, and through this 
the smaller roots pass to take nourishment 
218 
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from a specially prepared soil below Tliese 
roots are cut off after the fruit is gathered, 
and the trees then rest during the winter 
Orchardson, William Quiiieb, RA, 
subject painter, born in Edinburgh 1835 
He painted portr^^ts and exhibited in the 
USA till 1863, when he removed to Lon- 
don He became an associate of the Boyal 
Academy in 1868, and full academician m 
1879 He IS among the first of Bntish in- 
cident painters, a fane colourist, and most of 
his works are skilfully dramatic and pic 
turesque Among his more notable pictures 
are The Challenge, Christopher Sly, The 
Queen of the Swords, Napoleon on Board 
the Bellerophon, Un Manage de Con venance, 
Salon of Mme Recamier, The First Cloud, 
and The Young Duke 
Orchella (or-kera),name of several species 
of Roccella^ a genus of lichens, onginally 
brought from the Levant, and employed from 
very earlj tunes as a dye agent Large quan 
titles are gathered in the maritime rocks of 
the Canary and Cajie Verde Islands A 
purple and a red dye, known as orchil or 
archil, are prepared from them 

Orchestra (orkes tra), the space in thea 
tres between the seats occupied by the spec 
tators and the stage, a[)propriated by the 
Greeks to the chorus and the musicians, by 
the Homans to the senators, and in our mo 
dern theatres to the musicians The nune 
is also used for the part of concert rooms 
assigned to the vocal and instrumental per 
formers, and, lastly, is applied to the in- 
strumental performers, collectively taken 
A modem orchestra in the last sense consists 
of stringed, wind, and percussion instru 
ments, in vai led proportions, accoiding to the 
number of instrumentalists The stiuiged 
instruments should greatly outnumber the 
wind instruments, and those latter the instru 
ments of percussion 

Orchha (orch h i'), native state in Central 
India It lies to the south of the Bntish 
distnct of Jhansi, being much intermixed 
with that district, area 2000 sq miles, pop 
311,514 The chief towns are Tehn, the 
present capital, and Orchha^ the old capital 
Pop of latter, 18,344 
Orchidacese (or-ki da'sC e), or Orchids, 
an extensive order of endogens (nearly 2000 
species being known), consisting of herba- 
ceous plants or^ shrubs, with fibrous or 
tuberous roots , a short stem or a pseudo- 
bulb, entire, often sheathing leaves, and 
showy flowers, with a penanth of six seg- 
ments in two rows, mostly coloured, one, 
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the lowest, generally differmg in form from 
the rest, and often spiral The essential 
form of these flowers is determined by the 
presence of this six segmented penanth, the 
three outer segments of which are a kind of 
calyx, the three inner forming a kind of 
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corolla By adhesion or abortion the parts 
of the perianth are sometimes reduced to 
five or three, and springing fiom its sides 
are the six stamens whose authcis contain 
pollen grains They are natives of all coun- 
tries, but very cold and dry climates pro 
dut t but few species , some of them grow 
in the ground, but a large number are epi 
phy tes, growing upon trees , dJid it is above all 
m the great virgin forests of South Amenta 
and of the East Indies that the orchids 
abound The orchids atti ai t much attention, 
and are cultivated with zeal on account of 
the beauty or curious shajres of the flowers 
(which often assume the forms of reptiles, 
insects, and other deui/eus of the animal 
kingdom), or for their not unfrequently fra 
grant smells I he cultivation of orchids has 
of recent years become a sort of mama, 
large sums being often pt^id for new or rare 
vaneties The nutritive sulistance called 
salep is prepared from the roots and tubers 
of several species, the fragrant vanilla is 
obtained from two species of a genus of that 
name The figure gives an illustration of 
one interesting species , for others see Orchis 
and VaniUa. 

Orchil (or'kil) See Archil 

Orchis, the typical genus of the order 
Orchidaceae, comprising hardy perennials 
with tuberous fleshy roots, contammg much 
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starch, natives of Europe, temperate Asia, 
and a few of N America. There are several 
British species with showy reddish purple 



The Salop Orchil (Orehxa maae&la) 


or pale pink flowers 0 masctda yields salep 
See Orchidaoecp 

Orem, or Oroinb (OrHgOj), a peculiar 
colouring matter obtained from orchella 
When exposed to air charged with vapours 
of ammonia it assumes by degrees a fine 
violet colour, when dissolved in ammonia 
it acquires a deep blood red colour 

Orcus, a name among the Homans for 
Tartarus or the infernal regions 

Ordeal, an ancient form of tnal to deter- 
mine guilt or innocence, practised by the 
rude nations of Europe, in the East, and by 
the savage tribes of Afnca In England 
there were two pnncipal kinds of ordeal, 
fire ordeal and water ordeal, the former 
being confined to persons of higher rank, 
the latter to the common people Both 
might be performed by deputy, but the 
principal was to answer for the success of 
the trial Fire ordeal was performed either 
by taking in the hand a piece of red hot 
iron, or by walking bavefoot and blindfold 
over glowing coals or over nine red-hot 
ploughshares laid lengthwise at unequal dis- 
tances, and if the person escaped unhurt, 
he was adjudged pmocent, otherwise he was 
condemned as guilty Water-ordeal was 
pei'formed either by plunging the bare arm 
to the elbow in boiling water, escape from 
injury being considered proof of innocence, 
or by casting the person suspected into a 
nver or pond, and if he floated without an 
effort to swim it was an evidence of guilt, 
but if he sunk he was acquitted It was at 
last condemned as unlawful by the canon 
law, and in England it was abolished by an 
order m council of Henry III As success 


or failure, except in a few cases, depended 
on those who made the requisite prepara- 
tions, a wide field was opened to deceit and 
malice Besides these ordeals there were a 
variety of others practised in many coun- 
tries, such as the corsned or hallowed mor- 
sel trial, the tnal by touching the dead body 
of a person murdered, which was supposed 
to bleed if touched by the murderer, the 
ordeal by swallowing certain herbs and 
roots, &c After the 14th century ordeals 
became more and more uncommon In the 
Ibth century only the trial of the bier was 
used, and this continued even into the first 
part of the 18th In consequence of the 
prevalent belief in sorcery or witchcraft the 
ordeal by cold water was long retained in 
the trials of witches These foolish customs 
were gradually done away, but isolated cases 
in some of the benighted countries of Europe 
happened until a comparatively recent pe- 
riod Ordeals are still found in many nations 
out of Europe, as m West Africa and other 
parts of that continent In Madagascar till 
lately trial by ordeal (swallowing the poison 
of the tree Tanghima venenosa) was in 
regular use The Chinese still retain the 
ordeal of fire and water, and various ordeals 
are practised among the Hindus 
Ordeal-bean, Obdeal nut, the seed of 
the Calabar bean See Calabar Bean 
Ordeal-root, the root of a species of plant 
of the genus Strychnos^ used as an ordeal in 
W Africa. 

Ordeal Tree, a name of two poisonous 
trees Erytkrophloeum guineeme of Guinea 
and Tanghima venenosa of Madagascar See 
Erythrophloeumf Tanghin 

Order, m zoology and botany, a subdivi 
sion of a class or large division of ammals 
or plants, which, although agreeing in the 
characters common to the whole class, yet 
are more closely allied by some very special 
features in their economy Thus in the class 
Mammalia we have the order of the Quad- 
rumana or Monkeys, in the class of Birds 
we have the order of Natatores or Swimming 
Birds, in the class of Monocotyledonous 
Plants the order Liliaceae, &c The order 
itself 18 divided into subordinate groups 
named genera See Oenvs 

Orde^'cua Vita'lis, an Anglo Norman 
historian, born in the neighbourhood of 
Shrewsbury in 1075, his mother being Eng 
hsh, his father Norman* He received his 
education in the Abbey of St Evroul (Nor- 
mandy), where the name Yitalis was con- 
ferred on him, and m due time became a 
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pnest He wrote in Latin an ecclesiastical 
history in 13 books, from the birth of Christ 
down to his own time The later books are 
valuable to the historical student, as they 
offer a good description of the life and times 
of William the Conqueror, of William II , 
and of the first of the Crusades He died 
after 1143 

Or'derhes, in the British army, are pn* 
vates and non commissioned officers selected 
to attend upon general and other officers, 
for the purpose of bearing their orders and 
rendenng other services The orderly offi 
cer^ or ofiicer of the day, is the officer of a 
corps or regiment, whose duty is to super- 
intend its intenor economy, as cleanliness, 
quality of the food, &c An orderly hook 
IS provided by the captain of each company 
or troop, in which the general or regimental 
orders are entered 

Order of the day, m British parliamen 
tary language, is a bill or other matter which 
the House has ordered to be discussed on a 
particular day The same term is also used 
in the same sense in the proceedings of 
municipal bodies 

Orders, Holy, a term applied to the dif 
ferent ranks of ecclesiastics The Anglican 
and other Reformed Episcopal churches re 
cognize only the three orders of bishops, 
priests, and deacons The Roman Oathohc 
Church admits of seven orders four mmor 
or secular— doorkeeper, exorcist, reader, and 
acolyte, and three major— deacon, pnest, 
and bishop The Greek Church has also 
the distinction of major and minor orders, 
but the functions of the four minor orders 
of the R C Church are united by the Greeks 
in the single order of reader The term 
hdy orders, or simply orders, is also used 
as equivalent to the clencal character or 
position, as ‘to take orders,’ ‘to be in orders ’ 

Orders, Military, fraternities or societies 
of men banded together in former times for 
mihtary and partly for patnotic or Christian 
purposes Free birth and an irreproachable 
life were the conditions of admission The 
chief were the Templars, the Teutonic 
Knights, and the order of St John of Jeru- 
salem 

Orders, Religious, are associations, the 
members of which bind themselves to lead 
stnct and devotional fives, and to five sepa- 
rate from the world. Pnor to their forma 
tion there were only the Hermits or An- 
chorites (See Mmastery ) The entry into 
religious orders, from their foundation to 
the present time, is preceded by the taking 
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of the monastic vow, which enjoins resi- 
dence in a monastery, celibacy renunciation 
of worldly pleasures, the duty of prayer, 
fasting, and other austerities, and uncondi- 
tional obedience to superiors These t ondi 
tions form the basis of the majoiity of orders, 
some being more austere in their observ 
ances than others The fiist properly con 
stituted religious order was founded in the 
4th century by St Basil The Basilians are 
now chiefly confined to the Greek Church iii 
the East In the time of Justinian (030) St 
Benedict established a new order, the Bene 
dictmes, under a set of rules based princi 
pally on those of St Basil, and for some 600 
years after the greatest number of European 
monks followed his statutes According to 
some authorities as many as 23 orders sprung 
from this one About 1220 the Dominicans 
and Franciscans ongmated by taking amen- 
ded rules from their leaders These rules, 
especially those of the Dominicans, were 
more austere, including perpetual silence, 
total abstinence from flesh, and the wearing 
of woollen only, and they were not allowed 
to receive money, and had to subsist on alms, 
being thus inendicant orders The orders 
mentioned are the fountain heads of numer- 
ous others which arose to accommodate the 
changing times, the altered conditions of 
countries, and the particular policies of the 
church Modified orders of the Benedictines 
are, for instance, the Camaldulians or Ca- 
maldolites, the Carthusians, the Celestines, 
the Cistercians, the Bernardines, Feuillants, 
Recollets, the nuns of Port Royal, and the 
Trappists The reputed rules of St. Augustine 
were accepted by a large number of religious 
orders, but the monks, who were reckoned 
among the laity in the 7th century, could not 
adopt them, as they were designed for the 
clergy only In the 8th century the monks 
began to be viewed as members of the clencal 
order, and in the 10th, by receiving permis 
Sion to assume the tonsure, they were for 
mally declared clergymen Indeed, public 
opinion and several papal bulls placed them, 
as supenor in sanctity, above the secular 
clergy, who for this reason often became 
monlu The Praemonstratenses, Augustmes, 
Servites, Hieronymites or Jerony mites, J esu- 
its, and Carmelites are regular orders, accor- 
ding to the rules of St. Augustine Sub- 
orders of the Franciscans are the Minontes^ 
Conventuals, Observantines, Fraticelli, Cor- 
deliers, Capuchins, Minims, &c As the 
secluded fife of the monks, soon after the 
ongmof monastenes, had given rise to similar 
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associatioDB of pious females so nuns com- 
monly banded together as new orders of 
monks arose, and formed societies under 
similar names and regulations Thus there 
were Benedictine, Camaldulian, Carthusian, 
Cistercian, Augustine, PraBmonstratensian, 
Carmelite, Trinitarian, Dominican, Francis- 
can nuns, and many orders of regular canon 
esses There were also congregations of 
nuns who united with certain orders of 
monks without adopting their names The 
Ursulme and Hospitaller nuns, or Sisters of 
Mercy, are female orders existing indepen 
dently of any male orders, and living accord 
ing to the niles of St Augustine Almost all 
the important religious orders received new 
accessions in the lay brethren and lay sisters, 
who were taken to perform the necessary 
labours of the monasteries, and to manage 
their intercourse with the world I'he 
orders first est iblished governed themselves 
in an anstocratico republican manner The 
Benedictine monasteries were long indepen- 
dent of one another The (hstercians obeyed 
a high council made up of the supenor, and 
other abbots and counsellors, and these were 
again responsible to the general chapters 
l^he four mendicant orders, the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Augustmes, and Carmelites, 
at their very commencement placed them- 
selves in a much more mtimate connection 
with the popes Dependent solely and im 
mediately on Rome, they preserved the 
stnetness of their organization with a success 
which could be maintained only by the unity 
of the ruhng power and the blind obedience 
of the subjects Most of the other orders 
soon adopted the same constitution Accord- 
ingly at the head of every religious order 
stands a general or governor, who is chosen 
every three years from the officers of the 
institution, resides at Rome, and is respon 
sible only to the pope The counsellors of 
the general are the officers to whom the 
supervision and government of monastenes 
IS committed See Monmterifj and the 
articles on the various orders 

Orders in Council, in l>ritish politics, 
orders issued by the sovereign, by and with 
the advice of the pnvy council See Pniy^ 
council 

Orders of Architecture, the chief styles 
or varieties exhibited in the architecture of 
the Greeks and Romans Technically the 
chief feature of the order is the column — 
including base, shaft and capital— and its 
superincumbent entablature (consisting of 
architrave, fneze, and cornice) The cha- 


racter of the order, however, is displaved 
not only in its column, but in its general 
forms and detail, of which the column is, 
as it were, the regulator There are five 
classic orders, namely Grecian Done, Ionic, 
and ("orinthian , Roman Tuscan, and Roman 
or Composite See Architecture, Column, 
and the articles on the vanous orders 

Orders of Knighthood See Kmqhthood 

Ordinal, the presenbed form of service 
used at the ordination of clergy, as m the 
English, Roman Catholic, and Eastern 
churches The ordinal of the Enghsh 
Church was ongmally drawn up m the time 
of Edward YI It was altered to some ex- 
tent in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
again revised in 1661 

Ordinary, in Enghsh law, a bishop, or 
other person having peculiar or ongiual eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in a diocese, m con- 
tradistinction to extraordinary or delegated 
jurmdiction In Scotland the epithet or- 
dinarq is applied to certain judges m the 
outer house of the Court of Session, such 
judges being termed Lords ordinary , and 
the shenff of a county is called the ^wr/r/e or- 
dinary As a nautical term an ordinary 
seaman is one not qualified to take the helm 
or sail the ship, and is thus distinguished 
from an able seaman 

Ordinate, in analytical geometry, one of 
the lines or elements of reference which de- 
termine the position of a point See Co- 
ordinates 

Ordination, the initiating of a C^hristian 
minister or priest into his office The Eng- 
hsh Church consideiB ordination as a real 
consecrition, the high church party mam 
taming the dogma of the regular transmis- 
sion of the episcopal office from the apostles 
down to the bishops of the present day For 
ordination in the Enghsh Church, subscrip- 
tion to the thirty nine articles is requisite 
The ceremony of ordination is performed by 
the bishop by the imposition of hands on 
the person to be ordained In most Pro 
testant countries with a state chuich, ordina- 
tion IS a requisite to preaching, but in some 
sects it IS not held necessary In the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches ordi- 
nation means the act of settling a licensed 
preacher over a congregation, or confemng 
on him general powers to officiate wherever 
he may be called 

Ordiiaiice See CannoufArtiUery, Ilomt- 
zei. Mortar, dsc 

Ordnance Department, the department 
of the British government which for over 
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400 years provided the army and navy with 
arms, guns, and ammunition, administered 
the affairs of the artillery and engmeer 
regiments, executed fortifications and other 
works at home and abroad, and supplied all 
troops at home with forage It was abo- 
lished dunng the Crimean war (2r)th May, 
1855), and its functions divided between the 
war office and the Horse Guards There are 
now an Ordnance Store Department and an 
Ordmmce Committee connected with the 
military administration, and ordnance fac- 
tories at Woolwich, Enfield, Waltham Ab- 
bey, and Birmingham 
Ordnance Survey is the teim applied to 
that system of observations conducted by the 
British government with a view to the con 
structionof accurate and detailed maps of the 
country The first such survey was made in 
Scotland, under the direction of Lieutenant- 
general Watson and Majoi general Roy, 
and completed in 175^), but never published 
In 1703 a proposal was made to have a sur 
vey taken of the whole of the kingdom, but 
it was not till 1784 that steps were taken to 
give effect to the proposal In April, 1784, 
a survey was made by General Roy, R E , 
under the auspices of the king and of the 
Royal Society, for tlie purpose of asceitam 
mg by trigonometncal measurement the dif 
ference of longitude between the ob8er\a 
tones of Greenwich and Pans Soon after 
this the government decided on having a 
general tngonometncal survey made of the 
entire kingdom, on the scale of 1 inch to the 
mile, for military purposes, and General 
Roy’s triangulation in the south eastern 
counties became the basis of the great tn- 
angulation, which was gradually extended 
over the whole of the British Isles, and com- 
pleted m 1852 Ireland and a few English 
and Scottish counties were surveyed on the 
6 inch scale, and in 1863 the Bntish govern- 
ment finally decided on the following scales 
for towns having 4000 or more inhabitants, 
T 5 "i of the linear measurement, equivalent 
to 126 72 inches to a mile, for parishes (m 
cultivated districts), equal to 25 344 

inches, for counties, 6 inches to a mile, for 
the kingdom, a general map, 1 inch to a 
mile For London and environs the scale 
of 60 inches to a mile has been selected 
In 1882 the survey of Great Bntam and 
Ireland may be said to have been com 
pleted on the plan grigmally contemplated, 
the work now m progress j^ing the resur- 
vey on the 25 mch scale of that portion of 
England which had previously been pub- 


lished on the 1-mch scale, and the revision 
of the 6-mch map of Ireland The whole 
of Scotland has now been published on the 
6 inch scale Extra surveys on specially large 
scales are in progress in some parts The 
Ordnance Survey Office is a government de- 
partment with its chief office at South amp 
ton The director general and his chief 
assistants are senior officers of the Royal 
Engineers, but many civihans are also at 
tached to this service 

Ordonnanoes was the name given in 
France to decrees, edicts, declarations, regu- 
lations, &c , issued by the king or regent 
Ore, the compound of a metal and some 
other substance, as oxygen, sulphur, or car- 
bon (forming oxides, sulphides, carlionates, 
&c ), by which its distinctive properties are 
disguised 01 lost Metals found free fiom 
such combination and exhibiting their na 
tural character are called native Metals 
are commonly obtained from their ores by 
smelting, the ores havmg been previously 
oxidized by roadiny Ores are commonly 
found m veins or lodes See Uimnq^ and 
the articles on the different metals 

O’reads, nymphs of the mountains in 
Greek and Roman mythology 
Orebro (ndre biq), a town of Sweden, 
capital of the Ian or division of same name, at 
the western extremity of the Hjelmar Jiake, 
110 miles west of Stoc kholm It is well built, 
has an old royal castle, &c , and a consider 
able trade with Stockholm by the Hjelmar 
and Maelar lakes and the Arboga Canal It 
was once the residence of Gustavus Vasa 
and of (diaries IX Pop 22,887 
Or’egon, one of the United States, on 
the Pacific coast, having on the north the 
Columbia River, east, the territory of Idaho, 
south, Nevada and California, and west, the 
North Pacific Ocenn, area, 96,030 sej milts 
The 300 miles of coastline are gencially 
rugged and prec ijiitous, and offer but few 
harbours The interior consists of wide and 
elevated plateaux, nth in pastures and pine 
forests qVo great ranges divide the whole 
terntory into three distinct portions The 
first of these portions stretches north and 
south along the Pacific, and east from it for 
a width of 100 miles to 150 miles, and is 
then hemmed in by a lofty mountain chain, 
which IB called the Cascade Range, and 
occupies the whole breadth of the territory 
from 8 s w to N N E The other two por- 
tions, much more irregular in shape, are 
formed by a range which, under the names 
of the Blue Mountains and the Klamath, 
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finally bends round to tbe south west, and 
becomes linked to the Cascade Range 
Though the quantity of arable land is com 
paratively small, the pastures are large and 
nch, the forests abound with pines of almost 
unrivalled magmficence, and the metallifer 
ous fields which have made California so 
famous are traced into Oregon. Gold mines 
have been successfully worked east of the 
Cascade Range, and silver, copper, iron, and 
coal exist in the state 'J'he largest rivers 
are the Columbia and the Snake River, the 
principal poi ts, Portland and Astona The 
chief exports are grain and Hour, wool, dead 
meat, hides, fish, &c The railways have a 
length of over 800 miles. The capital is Salem, 
quite a small place , Portland is the chief 
town m the state In 1832 the first settlers 
from the U States arnved in Oregon. In 
1848 it was declared a territory of the U 
States, and in 1859 it was admitted as a 
state The pop m 1870 was 90,922, in 1880, 
174,768, in 1900, 413,632 

Orel (Russian pron or-yoF), a central 
government of Russia, south of the Tula 
and Kaluga, area, 18,042 sq miles Its 
surface, though fiat, is elevated, and the soil 
raises gram and hemp in abundance, and 
some good hops and tobacco Live stock, 
particularly horses, are extensively reared 
from improved breeds Manufactures are 
chiefly confined to the distillation of spints 
The pnncipal nvers are the Oka, the Desna, 
and the Sosna Orel, or Orlov, the capital, 
on the Oka, is an important business centre, 
the nver and canals giving it water com 
munication with the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and the Baltic Its trade in grain, dairy 
firoduce, and cattle with Moscow and St. 
Petersburg is very extensive Manufactures 
are also increasing, and the town is making 
rapid progress Pop 78,091 Pop of gov 
ernment, 1,963,706 

Orellana (o rel ya'na), Francisco, a Span- 
ish companion of Pizarro, the first who traced 
the course of the nver Amazon, which some- 
times received his name 

Orelli, John Caspar, a distinguished 
Swiss philologist and cntic, born at ZUnch 
in 1787, died 1849 In 1806 he was or- 
dained to the pastorate of tbe Reformed 
Church at Bergamo in Italy From 1813 to 
1819 he held a professorship at the college 
of Coire, when he took the chair of elo- 
quence and hermeneutics at the Carolmum, 
in Zurich, and in 1833, m addition, tbe chair 
of philology at the newly founded univer- 
sity of ZUnch His reputation rests princi- 


pally on his editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics (especially Horace), which have at- 
tained a well mented celebnty 

O'renburg, a government of Eastern Rus 
sia, partly in Europe and partly in Asia, 
with an area of 73,816 sq miles, pop 
1,609 A very Urge part of tbe surface 
consists of steppes, but the agncultural dis 
tricts m the north west supply large quan 
titles of grain for export The drainage is 
partly to the Arctic Ocean, partly to the 
Caspian, the chief nvers being the Tobol 
and the Ural Gold abounds along the 
whole Ural chain, and there are also copper, 
iron, and salt mines The population con 
sists chiefiy of the Fmnish Votiaks and 
Tepyaks, and the Tartar Bashkirs, a large 
section being Mohammedans The capit^, 
Orenburg, on a slope above the nght bank 
of the Ural, has, besides vast tallow melting 
establishments, woollen, soap, and leather 
factones, and a large caravan trade with 
Khiva and Bokhara. Pop 72,740 

Oren se, a city of N W Spam, Galicia, 
capital of the province of same name, and see 
of a bishop, on the left bank of the Mmho, here 
crossed by an old and remarkable bridge, built 
in 1230 It IS a very ancient place, and has 
an interesting old Gothic cathedral and three 
warm springs (154° Fahr ) It has no com 
mercial importance Pop, 1 5,250 — The pro- 
vince has an area of 2739 square miles, and 
a population of 404,311 It raises a good 
deal of maize, and has mines of tm, copper, 
and iron 

Ores'tes, in Greek mythology, the son of 
Agamemnon and of Clytemnestra, the aven- 
ger of his father, by becoming the mur- 
derer of his mother For this murder he 
IS relentlessly pursued by the Eumenides 
or Furies, and only succeeds m appeasing 
these ternble goddesses by carrying out the 
instructions of the Delphian oracle to bring 
back the statue of Diana from Tauris to 
Argos Mamed to Hermione, daughter of 
Menelaus, Orestes ruled over his paternal 
kingdom of Mycenae, and o\ er Argos, upon 
the death of its king Orestes is an impor 
tant figure m the Choephori and the Eume- 
mdes of iBscbylus, the Electra of Sophocles, 
and the Orestes and Iphigenia m Tauns of 
Eunpides 

Orfi'la, Matthew Joseph Bona venture, 
a Parisian physician and chemist, bom m 
1787, at M^on, m the island of Minorca, 
died at Pans 1853 After takmg his degree 
of M D in Pans, he delivered lectures on 
botany, chemistry, and anatomy, which, 
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along witK his medical practice, soon gave 
him a high reputation and a prominent posi 
tion Having been naturalized m France 
in 1818, he was next year appomted pro- 
fessor of medicine and toxicology at Pans, 
and in 1823 became professor of medical 
chemistry and medical j unsprudence Louis 
XVIII appointed him his body physician, 
and Louis Philippe bestowed further hon 
ours on him He wrote se\eral important 
works on toxicology and medical jurispru- 
dence, his Le 9 ons de M^decine L^^gale and 
his Traits de Toxicologie, were translated 
into most of the languages of Europe 
Orford, Eaul op See Walpoh 
Organ (G-reek oryavon^ an instrument), 
a wind instrument of music, the grandest 
of musical instruments, the introduction of 
which into the church service has undoubt 
edly exercised a powerful influence on the 
development of musical art It is stated to 
be of very ancient ongin, but is most pro 
bably the offspnng of the ?u/drauhcon or 
watn organ of the Greeks The early organs 
were very imperfect instruments, but im 
provements were natuially made from time 
to time, the most notable being those of the 
16th century, when the bellows were much 
improved and the division of all the pipes 
into different stops invented, and the tone 
of the instrument adapted to the choir 
The invention of the wind chest in the 17th 
century, by which an equal pressure of wind 
can be obtained from all the bellows, led 
chiefly to the present perfect state of the 
organ The three essentials of an organ are 
(1) a chest of comjiresHed air, (2) a set of 
pipes producing musical sounds in commu- 
nication with this chest, and (3) a key- 
board or clavier, by means of which this 
communication may be opened or closed at 
pleasure The air is forced into the wind 
chest by means of bellows To the up^ier 
part of each wind chest is attached a sound 
board, a contrivance for conveying the wind 
to any particular pipe or pipes at pleasure, 
and divided into as many grooves as there 
are keys Air is admitted into these grooves 
by means of valves or pallets, which are 
connected with the keys, the transmission 
of air being regulated by the register or 
dtde The series of pipes above each slider 
18 called a stop The principal stops of an 
organ are the open, stopped, and double dia- 
pasons, the prim^pal, dndetana, twelfth, 
fifteenth, flute, trumpet, clarion, bassoon, 
Cremona, oboe, and vox humana An organ 
may have several wind-chests filled by the 
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same bellows, and sevcial key boards, tach 
kev board and wind chest icpicseuting a 
distinct organ In the largest instruments 
the number of these organs generally 
amounts to five, viz the great orifan, the 
cAoir organ, the swell organ, the soZo organ, 


Pipes 



IN CONNECTION WITH 
KEV BOARD 

Organ— Internal Arrangements 


and the pedal organ The key boards for 
the hand are termed manuah, that for the 
feet the pedal The most usual compass of 
the manuals is from (’0 to F in alt, four 
octaves md a half, that of the pedal from 
COG to E or F, two and a quarter to two 
and a half octaves There aie two kinds 
of organ pipes— /w/r pipes or mouth pipes, 
and ntd pipes, of each of which there are 
several species, the character and quality of 
their sound depending mainly on the material 
employed m their manufacture (wood or 
metal), their shape, and dimensions A hy- 
draulic engine has been adapted, with suc- 
cess, to the purposes of working the bellows, 
and it IS now pretty generally adopted In 
1863 a contnvance was patented foi trans 
femng some of the work from mechanism to 
electro magnetism An organ built on tins 
pnnciple is termed an dectiic oigan I’he 
pnncipal advantages of this description of 
organ are that it facilitates the playing, and 
enables the organist to sit at a key board at 
a distance from the instrument Among the 
largest organs are those in St Peter’s in 
Home, of the Seville Cathedral, of Weingar 
ten in Suabia,of H aarlem, and of Notre Dame, 
Pans The largest organ ever constructed 
18 that built in 1 870 for the Royal Albert 
Hall, London There are five rows of keys 
for the choir, great, swell, solo, and pedal 
organs, 138 stops, and nearly 10,000 pipes 
Ihe bellows are inflated by steam power 
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A free reed mstrument was mtrodticed about 
1860 by Maaon and Hamku of New York, 
known aa the American organ^ differing 
'from the harmonium m having smaller and 
more curved reeds and in drawing the air 
inwards It is more easily blown than the 
harmonium, and its tones are of a more 
organ like quality, but it is infenor to the 
latter instrument in variety of tone and 
power of expression 

Organ, ORGANi/AnoN In biology, the 
term organ is applied to all the definite parts 
with special functions, forming as a whole 
the structure of a living body, whether animal 
or vegetable The dissimilarity between the 
organs of which a living being is composed 
forms a very striking contrast to the struc 
ture of lifeless bodies A lifeless body — such 
as a mineral — exhibits generally a sameness 
or homogeneity of structure Its intimate 
parts or particles are usually of a similar kind 
or nature Hence this broad and patent 
distinction has resulted in the employment 
of the terms organic and organized to ex- 
press the characteristics f)f living beings, 
whilst to the lifeless part of creation the op- 
posing term inoigamc is applied Orqam 
zaiion thus means the possession of definite 
organs, structures, or parts, which have de 
finite relations to each other, and an organs 
ism IB a whole, an animal or plant, possessing 
such organs 

Organic Eadioalg, in chemistry, the name 
given to a number of compounds of carbon 
which act in many bodies as if they were 
truly elementary substances 

Or'ganzme, a silk thread of several singles 
twisted together, thrown silk See 6ill 

Orgeat (or'zhat), a liquor or syrup ex- 
tracted from barley (French, orge) and sweet 
almonds, used to mix with certain dnnks or 
medicinally as a demulcent 

Orgies (Greek, or^ia), anciently the mystic 
ntes and wild revels celebrated in honour of 
Bacchus, also the festivals and mysteries of 
other Pagan deities See Bacchus and Mgs 
term 

Onel College, Oxford, a college founded 
in 1326 by Edward II on the suggestion of 
Adam de Brome, his almoner, for a provost 
and ten fellows St Mary’s Hall, founded 
1325, has recently been united with Onei 
College 

Onel Window, a window projecting from 
the outer face of a wall, m plan semi hex- 
agonal, semi octagonal, or rectangular, thus 
having three or more sides, divided by mul- 
lions and transoms into different ba^ and 


other projections, and supported by brackets 
or corbels A projecting wmdow rising 



Oriel Window, Balliol College Oxford 


from the ground is sometimes called an onel 
but is more properly a bay window 
Oriental, eastern The term is often ap- 
plied to certain gems or precious stones as 
a maik of excellence, or to distinguish them 
from an inferior vanety, in opposition to oc 
ouUntal 

Onental Languages, the general desig- 
nation at tlie present day for the languages 
of the nations of Asia, as also of the Mo- 
hammedan countries of ll^urope and Africa 
Onentation, a turning towards the east, 
the direction of something towards the east 
By ecclesiologists it is used in regard to the 
building of churches in a direction east and 
west, though often a deviation from the true 
east has been observed to exist in churches 
which had been supposed to stand for ex 
actly east and west 

Onflamme, until Charles VII ’s reign, the 
royal standard of France, onginalI> the ban 
ner of the abbey of St Denis and its lord 
protector When the French kings chose 
St Denis as their patron saint, they made 
the onflamme the pnncipal banner of their 
armies It was a piece of red taffeta fixed 
on a golden spear, m the form of a banner, 
and cut into three pomts, each of which was 
adorned with a tassel of green silk 
Origen (orfi jen), Oriqines, surnamed 
AdamantioSf one of the greatest and most 
influential of the Greek fathers, bom at 
Alexandna ad 185, died at Tyre 254 His 
father suffered maHyrdom at Alexandna 
in 202 under the Emperor Severus, when 
Ongen undertook the support of his mother 
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and bIx children He lectured with much 
success in Alexandria, and gained the pa< 
tronage of Bishop Demetrius His own 
studies were pursued with extraordinary 
zeal, he lived an ascetic life, and in Older 
to be free from the lusts of the flesh ha 
mutilated himself A journey tt> Rome (211- 
212) greatly increased his reputation, and 
Chnstian communities in various countries 
vied with each other in securing his services 
In 228 he went to Palestine, he was so well 
received, and so many favours wei e bestowed 
on him, that his patron became jealous, re 
called him to Alexandria, and hnally de- 
pnved him of his pnestly ottice, charged 
him with heresy, and expelled him from the 
city These persecutions never ceased until 
the death of Demetrius in 231 In a new 
persecution, under the Emperor Decius, On 
gen, who was viewed as a pillar of the church, 
was thrown into prison, and subjected to the 
most cruel suffciings, ultimately residtmg 
in his death He has been reproached with 
having attempted to blend the (^hii4un 
doctrines with the notions of Plato, and, 
without reason, of favouiiug materialism 
He IS credited with some 6000 works, in- 
cluding smaller tracts, but only a few have 
been transmitted to us, and some of these 
only in a distorted foi m His work ag imst 
Celsus IS considered as the most complete 
and convincing defence of Chnstiamt}^ of 
which antniuity can boast One of his works 
was the Hexapla (which see), but of it we 
have only fragments A translation of his 
extant works into English has been pub 
lished (Edmbiugh, l8()8-72) 

Ongenists, Christian heretics in the 4th 
centuiy, so called because they pretended 
to draw their opinions from the platonic 
notions in the writings of Origen They 
first made their appearance in Italy in 397, 
with Ruhnus of Aquileia as their teacher 
Original Sm, in theology, the first sin of 
Adam, namely, the eating of the forbidden 
fruit , hence, either the imputation of Adam’s 
sm to his posterity, or that corruption of 
nature and tendency to sm inherited from 
him The Greek fathers held that a per- 
verted will and sin are co ordinate with the 
human race, and that death has dominion 
over it by reason of its ongination from 
Adam after the fall In the Latin Church 
the doctnne was more fully developed than 
in the Greek Church Tertullian, in ac- 
cordance with hiB doctnne of Traducian- 
ism, which bolds that the soul as well as 
the body is generated by the parents, as 


sorted that sm and death were alike pro 
pagated from Adam, he accordingly held 
an origims but without regarding 

it as actual sin or denymg to man the 
possibility of goodness Pelagius held that 
no change whatever had been brought about 
by the fall, that death was a part of man’s 
original constitution, and that all men could 
render faultless obedience to the law of Cod, 
if they wished Augustine succeeded in 
getting this doctnne condemned m favour 
of his own, which inculcated that * Death 
was brought into the world by Adam s sm , 
man s free will, the reflex of the divine will, 
was lost to him by the fall as regaids good, 
there remained only spontaneity, the nega- 
tion of outward constraint, and free will aa 
regards evil ’ Pelagiamsm, however, sprung 
up again in a modified form, called stmi- 
Pelagianism, and according to this view 
death and a taint of corruption were in- 
herited from Adam as a disease might be, 
but man still retained a power for good 
without the lid of divine grate a doctrine 
which obtamtd much support in the church 
The refoimers of tht Ibth centuiy upheld 
the Augustinian view of original sm, though 
by no means unanimously, m opjiosition to 
the Roman Catholics, who at the Council 
of Trent gave tlieir adhesion to the semi 
Pelagian view of the doctnne In recent 
times orthodox theologians, such as Ols- 
haustn, Hengsteiiberg, and others, have 
8t«>oil uj) for the Augustmian doctrine, while 
those of the msre liberal school have modi- 
fied it m various ways Philosophers aa 
well as theologians have taken part in this 
controversy about onginal sm 
Ongin of Species See 
Onhuela (b rr wala), an ancient town of 
S E Spain, prov Alicante, m a fertile plain 
on the Segura, 30 miles south west of Ah 
cante The principal buildings are the 
cathedral and an episcopal palace It has 
a considerable trade m fruit, cereals, oil, 
and wme Pop 26,951 
Onno'co, a nvei of South America, one 
of the largest m the world, rising in the 
Sierra del Panma, near lat 3 40' N , Ion 
64" w , and after a circuitous course falling 
into the Atlantic opposite Tnmdad, its prin 
cipal mouth being 6 leagues wide, length 
about 1600 miles The Orinoco is connected 
with the Rio Negro, a tnbutary of the Ama- 
zon, by the Cassiquian, a natural canal jom- 
ing the two nvers, and it receives the waters 
of many large nvers Dunng the rainy 
season it inundates the immense plains 
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through which it flows, presenting to the 
eye a boundless expanse of waters "i'he 
scenery on its banks is magnificent beyond 
descnption Two remarkable rapids occur 
in the upper part of the Orinoco, and from 
these the river is navigablt to its mouth 
(about 780 miles) 

O^riole, a name popularly applied to two 
groups of birds, the one group included in 
the Oonirostral section of the Insessores or 
perching birds, the other classified with the 
Bentirostral section The American Orioles 
belonging to the former group are nearly 
allied to the starlings The Baltimore bird 
(which see), onole, or golden robin (Icterus 
or Hyplmntes Baltimore ), is a familiar species 
of this group Another, the orchard onole 
{Icterus H'purtiLR\ is distributed very gen 
orally over the United States The orioles 
proper, or those of the Old World, are nearly 
related to the thrushes They are found in 
Asia, Africa, the islands of the Indian Aichi- 
pelago, and Southern and Eastern Europe 
The golden oriole (Orililwi GalhTda) is the 
typical form, and the only Euroiiean mem 
ber of the group The wings and tail of the 
males are black, and contrast powerfully 
with the golden colour of the body In si/e 
it resembles a common thrush or blackbird 
It chiefly inhabits Southern Europe, but is 
occasionally found in Britain T^he song is 
loud, and resembles the sound of the flute 

On'on, a hero of (ireek mythology Ac 
cording to Homer he was a beautiful youth, 
of whose charms Eos (Aurora) became en- 
amoured The gods weie jealous of her 
love, and Artemis slew him with her arrows 
Accoiding to other writers he was a great 
hunter of colossal stature, and died of the 
stiiig of a scorpion The hero after his death 
was placed with his hounds in the heavens 
as a constellation, which bears his name 

On'on, a constellation situated in the 
southern hemisphere with respect to the 
ecliptic, but the equinoctial passes nearly 
across its middle This constellation is re- 
presented by the figure of a man with a 
sword by his side It contains seven stars, 
which are very conspicuous to the naked 
eye, four of these form a square, and the 
three others are situated in the middle of it 
in a straight line, forming what is called the 
Belt of Ortoriy and popularly the EU wand or 
Tcurd wand Onon also contains a remark- 
able nebula, and eighty stars according to 
the British catalogue, but there are thousands 
of others which are only visible through 
powerful telescopes. 


Ons'sa, a mantime province of Hindu 
Stan, lying on the Bay of Bengal, between 
Bard wan and the Madras Presidency, form- 
ing a division or commissionership under the 
junsdiction of theLieut -governorof Bengal 
It has an area of 9853 square miles, and in 
eludes the districts of Balasore, Cattack, 
Pun, the Angul and Khand Mehals, besides 
tributary states The surface along the shore 
IS in general low and sandy, and in the in- 
terior wild and rugged The inhabitants are 
composed chiefly of Oorias, the conquerors 
of the country, and of wild hill tribes The 
largest river is the Mah^nadi The chief 
towns are Cattack, Pun or Juggemauth, 
and Balasore Pop 4,350,372 

Onsta'no, a city of the island of Sardinia, 
on the west coast, the seat of an archbishop 
Pop 6963 

Oriza'ba, a town of Mexico, state of Vera 
Cruz, 65 miles w s w of Vera Cruz, and on 
line of railway connecting the latter city 
with Mexico It lies in a feitile \ alley, 
3975 feet above sea level, and is a rapidly- 
iirii)r()ving tiade centre Tobacco, grown 
in the mighbouihood, is extensively maim 
fai tilled, and there are several cotton fac- 
tories In its vicinity is the extinct volcano, 
the Pro de Orizaba, 18,205 feet high Pop 
about 32,000 

Orkney Islands (the ancient Orcada)^ 
a group lying off the northern coast of Scot 
land, and separated from it by a channel 
called the Pentland Firth, about 6 to 8 miles 
broad, aggregate area, 376 square miles 
There are 67 islands and islets, 28 of which 
are inhabited Pomona or Mainland is the 
largest of the group, others of considerable 
si/e are Hoy, South and North Ronald 
shay, Westray, Sanday, Edaj, Stronsay, 
Rousay, and Shapmshay Excepting Hoy, 
none of the islands have hills of any height, 
there are no large streams, but many lakes 
and springs Trees scarcely exist I'he 
rocks belong to the Old Red Sandstone 
formation, and clay and peat moss abound 
Ihe climate is moist but not cold, being 
remarkably mild m winter Agnculture, 
pastunng, and fishing are the supports of 
the inhabitants, manufactures being re 
stricted to hosieiy, chiefly hand-made by 
women The fishenes are vigorously pro- 
secuted. Agnculture is not in a flounshmg 
condition, and the crofters of the islands 
were mcluded in the OroftSrs’ Act of 1886 
The chief town is Kirkwall It is probable 
that the Piets ongmally possessed the is 
lands, but m the 8th century and subse- 
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quently they were occupied by the North- 
men In the 9th century Harold Haar- 
fager attach6<l them to Norway, and foi 
several centimes they were ruled by jarls 
or earls, who sometimes owned allegiance to 
Norway, sometimes to Scotland About the 
middle of the 13th century they were trans 
ferred to Alexander, king of Scotiiand, but 
the Norwegians continued to assert their 
sovereignty James HI of Scotland re 
ceived the islands as a dowry with Margaret 
of Norway in 1469, and ever since they 
have belonged to Scotland ^Ihe Orkney 
Islands form together one county, but for 
parliamentary pui poses unite with Shetland 
to return one member to the House of Com- 
mons Pop (1&91), 30,438, (1901), 28,699 
Orlando Funoso See J riosto 
Orlando Innamorato See Boiardo 
Orl4anai8 (or la i na), a former province 
of France, now forms the departments Loir 
et-Cher and Loiret, and pai ts of Eure et 
Loir, Nihvre, Seine et Oise, Sarthe, Tndre- 
ct Loire, and Cher 

Orleans (or la an), a city of France, foi 
merly capital of Orlcinais, now of the de 
partment of the Loiret, situated on the 
right bank of the Loire, 68 miles south 
west of Pans It has some handsoim pub 
he squares, a Gothic cathedral, two h6tcls 
de ville, a palais dc justice, and other not- 
able buildings The manufactures and trade 
of the place have much declined, coiifec 
tionery, jiottery, and woollen goods are the 
stajile articles of manufacture Philip of 
Valois erected Orl^^ans into a duchy and 
peerage in favour of his son, and Orleans 
has since continued to give the title of duke 
to a prince of the blood royal In 1428 the 
city sustained a siege against the English, 
and was relieved by the Maid of Orleans 
(see Joan of Arc)^ whose statue in bronze 
stands in one of the public squares It was 
taken and retaken more than once in the 
Franco German war in the latter part of 
1870 Pop (1901), 67,539 
Orleans, a French i oy al family, two houses 
of which have occupied the throne of France 
(1) On the death of Charles VIII without 
issue in 1498, Louis, duke of Organs, great 
grandson of their common ancestor (^harles 
V ,and grandson of the first Duke of Orleans, 
being the nearest heir, ascended the throne 
under the title of Louis XII Henry III 
(died 1589) wa‘& the last sovereign of this 
house, or the Valois Or^^anxbranch (2) The 
house of Bourbon OrlMns is descended from 
Philip, duke of Orleans, son of Louis XIIL 
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and younger brother of Louis XIV His son 
Philip, duke of OrUaiis, was regent of 
France dining the minority of Louis XV 
His grandson Louis Philippe Joseph, who 
assumed the surname of Pjqahti^ was be 
headed m 1793 (See iii tide lielow ) Louis 
Philippe, duke of Chirtres, aftei wards king 
of the French, was the son of hyalite The 
grandson of Louis Philippe, the Comte de 
Pans (1888-94), became head of the royal 
house and royalist party, leaving a son, the 
Duke of Orleans, to inherit his claims See 
Bourbon and Pana Convte de 

Orleans, Jean Baptiste Gaston, Duke 
OF, third son of Henry IV of Fiance, 
ami Mary of Medici, born 1608, died at 
Blois 1660 His early education was miser- 
able, and the cause of the feebleness of 
character which he displayed through life, 
although he had received from nature innch 
more of his father's spirit than his brother 
Louis XIII The latter was jealous of the 
duke, and opposed him in many ways, while 
the duke retaliated by intngumg against 
the king, and but for Kichelieu, w'ho was 
a greater power in the state than the royal 
family itself, might have succeeded By 
Ills first marriage, with Mary of Bourbon, 
heiress of the house of Montpensier, he had 
a d lughter, the author of some interesting 
memoirs During the disturbances of the 
Fronde he joined De lletz, the soul of the 
Fronde, who, however, soon saw through the 
character of his licklc and feeble confederate 
After the termination of the troubles (1648) 
the duke was banished to Blois 

Orleans, Louis Philii uk Joseph, Dukf 
Oi great grandson of the regent, 

Philipiie, duke of Orleans, was born in 1747, 
married in 1769 the daughter of the Duke 
of Penthihvre He was notorious for his 
dissoluteness of manners, and the extreme, 
though vacillating political conduct by which 
he courted popularity His opposition to the 
court began in 1771, and he became the ral- 
lying point of its enemies In 1787 he was 
exiled for the part he took in the Assembly 
of Notables, m 1 789 he was one of the nobles 
who joined the ^J'lers ^Itat (Third Estate), 
in 1792 he went over to the revolutionary 
party without reserve, took the name of 
Philippe iyaUU (‘Philip Equality’), and 
voted for the death of Louis XVI It did 
not save him from being arrested as a Bour- 
bon, condemned and beheaded, 6th Novem- 
ber, 1793 

Orleans, Maid of See Joan of Arc 

Orleans, New See New Orleans 
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Orleans, Philippk, Duke of, only bro 
ther of Louis XIV of France, and founder 
of the house of Bourbon-Orl^ans, which for 
a short time held the throne of France, was 
born m 1610, died 1701 In his twenty first 
year he married Henrietta of England, sister 
of Charles II The great esteem which the 
king showed for this princess excited the 
jealousy of his brother, and her sudden death 
was attributed to poison, to the administra- 
tion of which theiluke was suspected of being 
accessory His jealousy seems not to have 
been unfounded The second marnage of 
the duke, with the Princess Jlli/abeth of the 
Palatinate (1671), was arranged by Louis to 
secure the neutrality of the Elector Palatine 
in the approaching war against Holland 
In this war the duke distinguished himself 
in spite of his effeminacy 

Orleans, Philippe, Diikf of, llegent of 
France, son of Philippe, duke of Oi leans 
(see preceding article), and the Princess Pa 
latiue Elizabeth, born 1674, died 1723 He 
fell early under the intiuence of the clever 
and unscrupulous Abbd (afterwardsCardmal) 
Dubois, who continued his confidant and ad- 
viser through life He made his military 
ddbut at the siege of Mons (1641), and m 
1693 distinguished himself at Neerwinden, 
but only to arouse the jealousy of Louis 
XIV , his uncle, who compelled him to retire 
from the army In 1642 he mained Mdlle 
de Jilois, the legitimated daughter of Louis 
In 1707 he was appointed to succeed the 
Duke of Berwick in Spain, and completed 
the subjugation of that country He was 
recalled, however, being suspected of intri 
guing for the crown of Spain, and again forced 
into retirement On the death of the king 
(Ist September, 3715) he was appointed 
regent On acceding to power the regent 
found the finances in extreme disorder, and 
endeavoured to improve matters by retrench- 
ment and peace , but his reckless introduc 
tion of a vast paper currency brought the 
nation to the verge of bankruptcy He 
resigned the government to Louis XV on 
13th February, 1723 

Orloff, a Russian noble family, of whom 
the following members maybe mentioned — 
Gregory Orlopp, born 1784, died 1783, as- 
sisted the Grand princess Catharine in the 
revolution, by which she waa declared em- 
pesB (Catharine II ), and her husband, the 
Emperor Peter III , depnved of life Orloff 
soon attained the highest dignities and be 
came enormously nch — Alexis, his brother, 
bom 1737, died 1808, is famous for his de 


votion to the empress, as one of the mur 
derers of Peter III , and as the admiral who 
defeated the Turkish fleet off Tschesme — 
Alexis Fedorovitch, pnnee, a descendant 
of the same family, bom in 1787, died 1861 
In 1826 he gained the favour of Nicholas 
I by assisting to suppress the revolt of the 
guards on his accession He held a cavalry 
command in the Turkish campaign of 1828, 
and assisted in suppressing the i^illsh msur 
rection in 1831, he also rendered successful 
diplomatic service, especially at (Jonstanti 
nople In 1844 he was a])pointed chief of 
the gendarmes and secret police He was 
the confidential friend of the emperor 
Orlop Deck, the lowest deck in a ship 
of several decks, consisting of a platform 
laid over the beims in the hold whereon 
the cables are usually coiled In trading 
vessels it is often a temporary deck 
Ormer (Fr orcille (/c wr, ‘sea ear’), the 
ear shell, a large marine univalve shell fish 
belonging to the genus Ifali6ti% common on 
the shores of the Channel Islands, whei e it 
is cooked after being well beaten to make it 
tender The shell is common as a mantel 
piece ornament on account of its pearly in 
tenor 

Orme’s Head, Great, a bold piojecting 
headland, in North Wales, at the mouth of 
the nver Conway, surrounded nearly on all 
Bides by the sea 

Or'molu (French, or moulu, literally 
‘ground gold’) is in English frequently ap 
plied to a metal compounded of copper and 
zinc (mosaic gold), nearly resembling brass, 
but having a colour more like that of gold 
In French or mnulu signifies a paste of gold 
and mercury used for gilding, and the colour 
imparted to a surface by that paste 

Ormonde, Duke oi See BiitUr^ Jaims 
Ormskirk, a town of England, in Lanca- 
shire, 13 miles N N E of Liverpool Its chief 
occupations are brewing and rope making 
There are large collieries in the neighbour- 
hood Pop 6298 

Ormuz, or Hormuz, an island in the Per- 
sian Gulf, on the north side, near its en 
trance, about 1 5 miles in circumference It 
is entirely destitute of vegetation, and is only 
noticeable as having once been a great trade 
centre It was held by the Portuguese from 
1515 to 1622 A few nuns are all that is 
left of its former wealth an^l splendour 
Ormuzd {Ahuranmzda, the Oromasdes of 
the Greeks and Romans), the name of the 
supreme deity of the ancient Persians Ac- 
cordmg to the doctrine of Zoroaster he was 
280 
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the lord of the universe and the creator of 
earthly and spiritual life, the source of 
light, wisdom, and intellect, and the giver 
of all good He rewards the good and pun- 
ishes the wicked See Zoroaster 

Orne, a department in Normandy, France, 
area, 2354 square miles It receives its name 
from the river Orne which rises in this de 
partment, and passing through that of Oal 
vados falls into the Lnglish Channel (length, 
95 miles) The surface is tra\er8ed by a 
lofty ridge, mostly covered with forests 
The soil 18 various, oats, flax, hemp, beet, 
fruits, and cheese aie the chief pioduce, and 
a good breed of Norman hoises is reared 
It manufactures needles, pins, wire, porce 
lain, cotton and linen cloths, and has valu- 
able granite quarries Alen^on is the ca- 
pital Pop 367,248 

OmithodeTphia, the name given to the 
sub class of mammals represented by the 
single order Monotremata, including only 
two species, the ornithorhynchus and ech- 
idna. 

Omithorogy (Greek, orws, ornithos, a bird, 
loffo'^y discourse), that branch of zoology 
which treats of birds Birds (Aves) form 
the sectmd class of the great division of ver 
tebrate animals, the connecting link between 
the Mammalia and lieptilia, but are more 
closely allied to the latter In common 
with the Mammalia they have warm bl(K>d, 
though of a higher and uniform temperature 
(8 -1 1"' higher), a heart with two auricles 
and two ventricles, and breathe by lungs, 
but differ from them in havmg feathers for 
a covering, two feet, wings, by means of 
which most of them are enabled to hy, a 
horny bill, and reproduction by eggs The 
feathers, the development of which re 
sembles essentially that of hair, constitute 
appendages of a unu[ue kind, as being de 
veloped only in connection with the bird- 
class 'The under plumage of most birds is 
formed by a thick coating of small shaftless 
feathers, embedded m the skin and called 
down Various names are given to feath- 
ers according to their position, thus the long 
<piills on the part of the wing corresponding 
to the hand are called primanes^ those on 
the lower fore arm sccondarteSf and those 
on the upper part of the fore arm tertiarus, 
those on the shoulder blade and humerus 
scapulars The feathers covering the bases 
of the wing quills are called wing coverts^ 
and those covering the rectnees, or great 
feathers of the tail, tml- coverts Birds 
moult or renew their feathers periodically, 
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and in man\ cases the winter plumage dis 
plays a different colouring from the summer 
plumage The plumage m most cases is 



changed frequently before it attains its 
charactenstic and full grown state 

The mouth of birds takes the form of a 
beak or bill, the jaws or mandibles are hard 
and homy, and more or less prolonged into 
a point, while theie are no fleshy lips and 
no teeth (except in certain fossil birds), a 
horny sheathing, generally smooth, but some- 
times serrated, takes the place of the latter 
The beak is variously modified in accord- 
ance with the habits of the bird and the 
nature of the food on which it subsists The 
sense of taste is not keen, their tongue being 
generally slender, pointed, and more or leas 
horny, though some birds, as the parrots, 
have it fleshy The nostnls open upon the 
Bide, or at the base of the beak Their 
sense of smell is often very delicate A 
circle of naked skin called the cere in many 
birds surrounds the base of the mandibles 
The sight of birds is extremely keen, and 
equally adapted for near and for distant ob- 
jects A peculiar feature in the eye is the 
nwtitating membrane^ a sort of third trans 
lucent eyeUd which rests m the inner angle 
of the eye, but can be drawn over it so as to 
protect it from too strong a light Birds 
have no external ear, with the exception of 
the nocturnal tnbes, these have a large ex- 
tenor conch in the form of a thin leathery 
piece of flesh. The internal ear u very 
large, and the sense of heanng very quick 
'The bone tissue of birds is light and com- 
pact The bones are whiter and contam a 
larger proportion of phosphate of lime than 
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those of the Mammalia and lower \erte 
brates The bones of most birds are 'pneu- 
matic^ that is, contain air instead of marrow, 
to adapt them for flight, the air being ad 
mitted by means of special apertures which 
are connected with certain sacs, termed an - 
ccll% filled with air from the lungs In 
many birds, however, the long bones are 



Skeleton of Egyptian Vulture {Neophionperctwpierm), 
to show bom of bird 

«, poHt-orbitul priKesB />, lower jaw, « cttmcal vtrte 
bree CO roracoid bom , d humeruH e, radiuH / ulna 
g metacarpuB h, second phalanx of chief digit of wing 
li', phalanges of lower digit, k', trst phaliiix of chief 
digit i, clavicle k, sternum, I, pelvis m coccyx n, femur, 
0, tibia, p, torso metatarsus, g, phalanges of foot 

filled With marrow, as are also all the bones 
of young birds The humeri, cranial bones, 
and sternum are most generally pneumatic, 
the femora more rarely so The vertebne 
vary considerably in number in different 
species The neck is always more or less 
elongated and flexible, and consists of from 
9 to 23 vertebrjfi The dorsal region, or re 
gion of the back, is composed of from 4 to 
9 vertebrae, and is generally firm, forming a 
support for the movements of the wings 
In all birds the neck is of sufficient len^h 
to reach the oil gland situated at the tail, 
the secretion of which is used for * preening’ 
or dressmg the feathers The vertebrae in 
terposed between the dorsal vertebrae and 
those of the tail are united to form the sac 


rum, the number of vertebrae which may 
thus coalesce varying from 9 to 20 The 
caudal or tail vertebrae may number ten, 
the last two or more of which unite to form 
a bone, called from its shape * ploughshare ’ 
bone In some species this bone is absent, 
undeveloped, or modified The bones of 
the skull become firmly united at an early 
period, 80 as to leave few or no sutures or 
lines of union, as in mammals, a complete 
bony case being thus formed The skull is 
joined, as in reptiles, to the spinal column 
by a single process, or condyle, of the occi- 
pital bone, or hindermost bone of the skull 
The chest oi thorax is mclosed posteriorly by 
the dorsal vertebrae, laterally by the nbs, 
and in front by the sternum or breast bone 
and the sternal nbs The nbs correspond 
m number with the dorsal vertebrae, from 
6 to 9 pairs of ribs being thus found in birds, 
the first two being generally unattached, that 
18 , they <lo not reach the sternum m front 
The sternum is large and strong, and serves 
as the point of attachment for the most power 
f ul of the muscles by which the wings are set 
in motion It is provided with a medial 
crest or keel, which is most prominent in the 
birds of most powerful flight, and is alto 
geth< r absent in the ostnch and cassowary, 
birds which do not fly Upon the upper 
or anterior portion of tlie sternum the cora- 
cold bones aie borne, which form the chief 
supports of the fore limbs At its upper 
portion each coracoid bone articulates with 
the scapul i or shoulder blade, and with one 
of the clavicles The clavicles or collar- 
bones are united in most birds to form the 
fuiculum or irieny thought The wing of 
the bird exhibits the essential skeletal ele- 
ments found in the fore limb of all other 
V ertebrates The humerus, or bone of the 
nppt r arm, is generally short , the forearm, 
composed of the radius and ulna, being the 
longest segment of the fore limb The ulna 
18 larger and better developed than the ra 
dins, which is slender and attenuated In 
the bones which form the extremity of the 
wing we recognize the rudiments of a thumb 
and two fingers, one of which has two pha 
langes and the other only one The femur 
or thigh 18 short, the tibia or shin bone form- 
ing the chief element m the leg, whilst the 
fibula is attenuated and generally ossified 
to the tibia The toes , generally number 
four, the hallux or great toe, when present, 
being composed of two phalanges, and the 
other toes of three, four, and five phalanges 
respectively The muscles of birds are firm 
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and dense, and are generally coloured deep- 
red The chief body muscles are the pec 
torals, or those of the breast, which are 
devoted to the movements of the wings 
'There are three stomachs or stomachic 
dilatations in birds, the first is the crop, a 
considerable pouch attached to the ersop/itf 
or ffullet, then the 'lentricnlus succen 
tni iatu^^ a slight dilatation of the oesopha 
inis, i\ith thick and glandular walls, then 
immediately after 


this IS the d, a 
stt ong and muscular 
cavity In gram 
voious buds the crop 
18 large, and serves 
as a reservoir for the 
seeds swallowed by 
them, which are here 
moistene<l by asecre 
tion before passing 
into the gi/zard In 
these birds the gi? 
zard is extremely 
strong, having to 
perform the task of 
grinding down thi 
hard substances sub 
jected to its action, 
a process whicli is 
facilitated by tin 
small stones which 
these birds gc tier dl} 
swallow I’hc \cii 
tnculus secictes the 
gistric juice, and so 
far lepresents a real 
stomach In birds 
which live on flesh or 



Digestive System of Common 
Fowl 

a, gulU t fi j»ro\< ntn< ulus 
r gi7suml, d, duouenum 
e ciecal a])])cnaagc8 / Ium 
intestine g eloaca, h sniUl 
intestmes, t, liver k crop 


fish the gizzard is 

weaker and less distinct from the ventnculus , 
while the crop becomes smaller, and in some 
species completely disappears 'The intestinal 
canal is relatively smaller than in Mammalia 
and presents fewer circumvolutions It tei- 
ininates m an opening called the chtra, 
w hich 18 also the common termination of the 


ureters and oviduct The liver is genet ally 
large, and coloured a distinct brownish hue, 
which 18 deepest in aquatic birds A gall 
bladder is abs iit in a few cases only, as m 
^he ostrich, pigeons, and some parrots The 
^tdneys are two in number, of large size 
elongated slyipe The unne consists in 
gh^tei part of earthy matters, and contains 
bu\i a small proportion of water, hence its 
whitish appearance Tlie spleen is usually 
of small si/e, rounded or oval, but may also 
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be elongated or broad and flattened The 
heart is highly muscular, four chambered, 
the blood, deep red lu colour, circulates ra- 
pidly and vigorously Th< lungs are con- 
fined to the back portion of the body, and 
are attached to the ribs, instead of being 
free, as in Mammalia They are not divided 
into lobes, and are usually of a bright red 
colour The> are enveloped m a membrane 
pierced with large holes, which permit the 
aar to pass into the cavities in the breast 
and in the abdomen, and, in some species, 
even into the interior of the bones The 
trachea or windpipe is of great relative 
length m birds, and is adapted to the length 
of the neck 'I he nen ons system evinces 
a marked supeiionty over that of reptiks 
The cerebrum, or true brain, is larger tlian 
in the latter, but its surface is not convo 
luted, as in most Mammalia. The genera 
ti\e organs consist of the essential organs 
01 testes of the male, accompanied m some 
cases by an intromittent organ The female 
organs consist of an ovarium and oviduct. 
The eggs are hatched by the process of in- 
cnlxtfion Very great differences exist in 
the 81/e, form, and number of eggs which 
may be produced by birds, md m the time 
Kquircd for then hatching 'J’he varieties 
of nests in whuh they are deposited, as to 
mode and materiils used in construction, 
aic endless 

Many birds migrate at certun seasons 
from one country to another, and a iccent 
rcpoit on migration shows, that with very 
few exceptions theic is scarcely i bud of 
citln I the p ill au tic oi ne irctic regions that 
18 iKjt, to a great r or less degree, migra 
tory in some part or other of its range 
See Miffration 

As for the classification of birds many 
systems have been proposed A common 
division IS into seven orders, to which an 
eighth, the Sduruuv of Huxley, is often 
added, to include the extinct archieopteryx 
These orders are - 

Order I -Kaptohks or Accipiti es Birds 
of l*rey, as eagles, vultures, hawks, and owls 
Beak strong and curved, sharp at the edges 
Feet adapted for seizing and destroying 
other animals Claws sharp, much hooked, 
and retractile Hind toe on the same level 
with the others Wings well developed 

Order 1 1 - Inhessores, Passeres, or 
Perching Buds, by far the most numerous 
order It iiicludes all the singing buds, 
and indeed, excluding the birds of prey, 
most birds which live habitually among 
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trees Feet formed for grasping and perch- 
ing, claws moderately curved and not re 
tractile Hind toe on the same level as the 
rest This order is usually divided into 
four tribes or sub orders (JonirostrcB (cone- 
billed), Dentirostres (tooth billed), Ttnui- 
rostres (slender billed), Fuairoatrci (cleft- 
billed) 

Order III — Scansores or Zygodactyli 
Climbing Birds, as the parrots, wood peck- 
ers, cuckoos, toucans, &,c Feet formed for 
climbing, two of the toes directed forward 
and two backward, powers of Right not in 
general great, bill variously shaped. 

Order IV - Rabores or GalLinae Domes- 
tic howls, Pheasants, Pigeons, &c liCgs 
large and strong Feet with the hind toe 
situated above the heel, suited for scratch- 
ing Bill short, tliick, and arched above 

Order V — Cursores or Uruthionidce 
Kunmng Birds, as the ostrich, emu, casso 
wary, (SLc Wings rudimentary and quite 
useless for flight, legs long and strong, hind 
toe wanting or meiely rudimentary, breast- 
bone without a ridge or keel 

Order VI — CTRAr4LATORE8 or GraJilm 
Waders, as the cranes, herons, snipes, sand 
pipers, &c Legs long, bare of feathers 
from above the knee, toes often half webbed 
Bill in general long and slender 

Order VII — IMataiobes or PaJmipedes 
S wimmei s web footed birds, as ducks, geese, 
gulls, &c Feet formed for swimming, in 
general webbed, that is the toes connected 
by a membrane Hind toe elevated above 
the [dane of the others Bill various, mostly 
flattened 

Mr Sclater (partly following Huxley 
and others) has proposed a system of classi- 
fication which has met with much acceptance, 
and IS based partly on external, partly on 
internal features Regarding the class Aves 
as divided into two sub -classes, Carimiter 
and Jtatitw, the former containing all birds 
that have a prominent keel on the sternum 
(Lat carhia), the 1 itter having the sternum 
fiat and raft like (Lat ratis^ a raft), he 
divides the former into twenty three and 
tile latter into three orders, thus 

Carinate — I Passerbs, with four sub- 
orders (including more than half of all known 
birds, and substantially corresponding with 
the older order Passeres or Insessores) II 
PiOARi^ with SIX sub orders (woodpeckers, 
swifts, goat-suckers, trogons, toucans, cue 
koos, &o) IIL PsiTACCi (parrots) IV 
Strigbs (owls) V Aocipitrbs (eagles, 
hawks, vultures, and other diurnal bir& of 


prey) VI Steoanopodbs (TOllcan, cor- 
morant, gannet, &c) Vll Hbrodionbs 
(herons, storks, bittern, &c ) VIII Odon- 
TOOLOsSiB (flamingoes) IX Palamedeas 
(screamers) X Anserbs (geese, ducks, 
swans) XI Columbac (pigeons) XII 
Ptbroclbtbs (sand grouse) XiII Gal 
LiNiE (fowls, partndges, pheasants, grouse, 
&c ) XIV Opisthooomi (includes only 
one bird, the Hoatzm) XV Hemipodii 
(Hemipodes, a small group) XVI Fuli- 
CARi/E (rails, coots, &c ) XVII Ali-cto- 
RIDES (cranes, bustards, trumpeter) XVIII 
LlMlcoLifi (snipe, woodcock, curlew, plover,, 
&c) XIX Gavias (gulls) XX Tubi 
NARES (petiels) XXI Pygopodes (divers, 
auks, grebes) XXII Impennis (pengums) 
XXIII Crypturi (tmamous) Sub class 
Ratipas. — XXIV Apteryges (apteryx) 

XXV Casuarii (cassowary and emeu) 

XXVI Stbuthiones (ostrich, rhea) 

Birds are not numerous as fossil organ- 
isms Among the most important and m 
teresting bird fossils we at prestnt possess 
are the two specimens of archaeopteryx found 
in the slate quarries of Solenhofen (Bavaria) 
This bird differed from all existing birds in 
the elongated reptilian nature of its tail, 
which was composed of simple vertebrae, 
each bearing a single pair of quill feathers 
It had also teeth They certainly tend to 
prove the evolution of birds from reptiles 
Other two most interesting fossil birds are 
the ichthyomis and the hesperornis, both 
found m the cretaceous formations of N 
Amenca and both provided with teeth, but 
while the former must have had powerful 
wmgs the latter was quite wingless 

OmithorhynchuB {Ornitkorki/nchus pa- 
radoxus), the duck billed water -mole of 
Australia With the echidna or porcupine 
ant eater of Australia it forms the order 
Monotremata — the lowest division of the 
mammalian class This cunous animal was 
first desenbed by Shaw in 17^2, and caused 
no little excitement among zoologists It 
presents a quadruped, of the shape and size of 
a small otter, covered with short brown fur, 
a horny fiat bill like a duck, a short flat 
tail, short legs with five-toed and webbed 
feet, terminated by claws The eyes are 
small, external ear wholly wanting The 
skull 18 bird -like in conformation, bram 
without convolutions , co^^acoid bones as m 
birds well developed Its young are produced 
from eggs, are born blind and hairless, and 
euckledfrommilk-glands destitute of mpples 
It forms large burrows m nver and lake 
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banks, nsing from near the surface of the 
water to a height of perhaps twenty feet 
above it, the nest being at the higher end 



Omithorhynchus or Water molo {OmUtiorhyndiug 
paiadoxua) 


It swims for its food, which consists of 
insects, worms, larvde, &c 

Orobanchacese ( ban ka's! t), the broom- 
rape family of plants Their general pro 
perties are astnngency and bitterness I'he 
calyx IS divided, persistent, infenor, the 
corolla hypogynous, irregular, persistent, 
spstivation imbncated, stamens, four, ovary 
free, one celled, with two carpels, style, one 
stigma two lobed, divided transversely to 
tilt carpels, fniit capsular The Oroban- 
chacecc are herbaceous parasites, with scales 
in place of leaves, and att ich themselves to 
the roots of different jdaiits, as the Oro 
hancht i/ia'jo? to broom and fur/e, 0 rmnona 
to hemp, 0 to thyme, O /ted?? cc to ivy 

Or'obuB, a sub genus of the genus Latin/ 
rus (which see) 

Orog'raphy (Greek, oro% a mountain), the 
descnption of mountains, their chains, 
branches, &c , or the mountain systems of 
a eouutiy collectively 
Oronoko bee Orinoco 
Or'onsay See ( Hon to y 
Oron^tes, a river of Syna, rising on the 
east of the Anti Libanus, and entering the 
Mediterranean, entire course about 200 
miles It 18 not navigable 
Or'oshaza, a town of Hungary, about 30 
miles north east of Szegedm Pop 21,385 
Oro'sius, a Latin histonan, born in Spim 
about 390 A D , became a Christian presby 
ter, resided a considerable time with St 
Augustine at Hippo, and wrote at his sug- 
gestion a general history of the world (His 
tonarum Libn vii adversus Paganos), to 
prove that the Christians were not to blame 
for the downfall of the Homan empire as the 
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heathen alleged It is a worthless compila- 
tion, but for long enjoyed a great popu- 
larity, and was translated into Anglo Saxon 
by King Alfred with modifications and ad- 
ditions 

OrotaVa, a town and port of the Canary 
Islands, in the north west of the island of 
Teneriffe I’he town is about 3 miles from 
the port, and is a favourite summer resi 
dence of the rich Canarians The port has 
a considerable trade Pop 8293 

Orphan Asylum, or Oiu*hanagk, an es 
tablishment in which orphans are provided 
for and educated In all well regulated 
states the duty of taking care of destitute 
orphans was recognized at an early age, and 
it appears that the cities of Thebes, Athens, 
and Pome had establishments in winch 
orphaned, deserted, and illegitimate ihildren 
were supported and educated at the public 
expense In the laws of Emperor .Justinian 
there is frequent mention of such institu- 
tions In the mnldlc ages such asylums were 
numerous and generally under the direction 
of the clergy In recent times pulihc orphan 
ages have been substituted or supplemented 
by the farming out system, that is, the chil- 
dien are brought up in piivate families will- 
ing to undertake their charge I’liis system, 
with due care in the selection of guardians 
and judicious supervision, has proved satis- 
factory wherever it has been tritd It is 
moic economical, and the example of respec- 
table famil} life cannot fail to have a bene 
hcnl moral iiifiuence, which is absent m the 
public establishments Orphans m Britain 
are dealt with under the poor law, and or- 
phan asylums proper, chiefly private founda- 
tions, are limited in number 

Orpheus (or'fus), a personage of great 
importance m the mythology of Greece, 
surrounded by a multitude of legends, which 
invanably associate him with Apollo and 
the Muses To him is attributed the appli- 
cation of music to the worship of the gods 
Apollo presented him with his lyre, and the 
Mu CM instructed him to use it, so that he 
moved not the beasts only, but the woods 
and rocks with its melody Having lost his 
wife liiUrydice by the bite of a serpent he 
descended to Hades to try and get her back 
His music so moved the infernal deities 
Pluto and Proserpine that they consented 
to her return to earth, only her husband, 
whom she was to follow, must not look 
back till they had reached the upper world 
This condition the impatient Orpheus vio- 
lated and lost his wife for ever. He u said 
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to have met hiB death at the hands of a band 
of furious women engaged in the mystic 
nbes of Bacchus He is represented as one 
of the Argonauts, and to him is ascnbed the 
ongin of the so c^led Orphic mystenes con 
nected with the worship of Bacchus A 
considerable literature was connected with 
the name of Orpheus, the oldest portions of 
which were not earlier than 530 n c In 
part it yet exists, there being still extant 
a mythological poem called Argonautica, 
certain hymns, &c 

Or^piment, a mineral consisting of arsenic 
and sulphur, of a bright yellow colour, pass 
mg into golden , specific gravity, 3 3-3 5 
It occurs in laminated or lamellar masses, 
m concretions, and more rarely in minute 
crystals. It is also manufactured artificially 

Or'rery, an instrument for representing 
the motions of the planets, &c, a useful 
assistant to the teacher of elementary astro- 
nomy It was so called after the Earl of 
Orrery 

Orrery, Chaklbs Bo\ie, Earl of, bom 
1676, died 1731 He was educated at Ox 
ford, and succeeded his brother m the earl 
dom (an Irish title) m 1708 For his ser- 
vices in connection with the Treaty of 
Utrecht he was created a British peer, as 
Lord Boyle He published an edition of 
Phalans, which gave rise to the controversy 
with Ur Bentley See Bentley, Richard 

Oms Boot, or Iris Root, the root of 
several species of hin, especially of the I 
fiorentind, which on account of its violet 
like smell is employed in peifumery and in 
the manufacture of tooth pow<lei It is also 
used in pharmacy as a pectoral 

Orsini, one of the most illustrious an I 
powei fill families of Italy J t became knowm 
about the 11th century, and bad already 
acquired high rank and extensive possessions 
in the Papal States when one of its mem 
bers, Giovanni Gaetano, was raised to the 
pontificate under the title of Nicholas III 
(1277-80) 'J'he feud between the Orsini 
and Colonna families is tdebiatcd in liis 
tory, it commenced t(*waids the close of the 
13th century, and is distinguished for bitter 
ness, uuscrupulousness, and violence, assas 
Bination being not uufrequently resorted to 
Many of the Orsmi became famous imlitary 
chiefs Vincenzo Marco Orsim (Benedict 
XIII ) succeeded Innocent XIII as pope 
in 1724 (See Benedict ) The Orsini family 
18 now divided into two branc hes, the Orsiiii 
Gravinaat Rome and the Orsini of Piedmont 

Orsmi, Felice, an Italian revolutionist, 


bora in 1 81 9 In 1838 he was sent to study 
law at the University of Bologna, and joined 
the Society of Young Italy, formed in 1831 
by Mazzini In 1 843 he took an active part 
in an insurrection, and being apprehended 
along with his father, also an ardent patriot, 
was sentenced to the galleys for life By 
the amnesty of the 16th July, 1846, he 
obtained his freedom, but soon after he 
again engaged in intrigues under Mazzmi, 
and took promment part in the stirring events 
of the following years In 1855 he was 
condemned to death, but the sentence was 
not carried out, and m 1856 he escaped to 
London Here he wrote his work Austrian 
Dungeons in Italy (1856), and lived by giv- 
ing lectures on his adventures He now 
planned the assassination of Napoleon III , 
as the mam prop of reactionary tendencies 
m Europe, in concert with three Italian 
refugees, Rudio, Gomez, and Pien The 
attempt was made on 14th January, 1858, 
but was unsuccessful, and Pien and Orsini 
were executed 13th March, 1808, Gomez 
and Rudio being sentenced to imprisonment 
foi life 

Orsk, a town of Russia, government of 
Orenburg, near the mouth of the Or, m the 
Ural Pop 10,985 

Orsova (or'sho va), NhW Obsova, the 
name of two places near the Iron Gates of 
the Danube, the former a small town in 
Hungary, the latter a fortress in Servia, 
occupied by the Austrians 

Orsted, or Oersted (eur'sted), Hans 
C nKisiiAN, Danish physicist, born in 1777, 
died at Copenhagen 1851 He studied at 
the University of (Vipenhagen, spent several 
y( irs at the expense of government m 
Holland, Germany, and Pans, was in 1806 
appointed extraordmar) professor of physics 
at Copenhagen, and in 1812-13, while on 
a second tour m ( Germany, he drew up his 
views of the chemical laws of natuie, which 
he afterwards published in Pans under the 
title of Recherches snr 1 Identity des Forces 
Electnques et C’himupies His fame first 
became diffused over the scientific world in 
1819 by the discovery of the fundamental 
principles of electro magnetism In 1829 
he became director of the Polytechnic School 
of Copenhagen, and on the occasion of his 
jubilee festival in 1850 he was created a 
privy councillor ^ 

Or'tegal, Cape, the north western pmnt 
of Spain 

Orthez (or tas), a town of France, depart 
meut of Basses Pyrifm^es, 24 miles north- 
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west of Pau, ou a hill above the Gave dc 
Pau Soult was here defeated by Wellmg 
ton, 27th February, 1814 Pop 7112 
Or'thite, a silicate of aluminium contain 
ing the rare metals ceiiura, lanthanum, didy 
mium, and yttrium, occurnug in granite and 
other rocks in Sweden, Greenland, the Ural, 
&o 

Ortho'ceras, a genus of fossil cephalopoda, 
havmg straight or slightly curved chambered 
shells, allied to the nautilus, and occurring 
from the Silurian to the Trias 

Or'thoclase, called also common or potash 
felspar, a silicate of aluminium aud potassium 
found in fine monoclinic crystals dissemi 
nated in straight layers throughout the 
older rocks of many countries The colour 
vanes from white to green , it is transparent 
or translucent, specihc gravity, 2 4 to 2 6, 
hardness, b 

Or'thodox (Gieek, orthos^ right, and doxn, 
opinion), the opposite of keterodot (which 
see), generally applied to what is regarded 
as the established opinion, oi that which is 
commonly considered as right The teiin 
18 chiefly used in religious controveisies to 
designate certain religious faiths or doc 
tnnes 

Ortho'epy, that branch of grammatical 
knowledge which d^ala with correct pro 
nunciation 

Orthographic Projection, a term more 
specially applied to that sphencal projec 
tion used by geographtra in the construction 
of maps in which the eye is supposed to be 
at an inhnite distance fiom the sphere, so 
that the rays of light coming from every 
point of the hemisphere may be considered 
as parallel to one another This method of 
projection is best adapted for representing 
countries at a moderate distance from the 
centre of projection See Projection 
Ortho^aphy, that part of grammar whi h 
treats of the nature and properties of letteis, 
and their proper application in writing 
words, making one of the four mam divi 
sions or branches of grammar 

Orthopse'dia (Greek, orthos^ straight, jiai 
deia^ training), a branch of medical science 
relating to the cure of natural deformities 
Hippocrates already occupied himself with 
the correction of deformed bones, but it was 
not until a compaiatively recent epoch that 
this important subject met with the senous 
attention it deserv^ Several institutions 
for the cure of bodily malformations were 
founded in France and Germany in the early 
part of this century Orthopae^a is divided 
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into prophylactic or preventiv e, and thera* 
peutic or curative The objec t of the former 
IB to prevent deformities in infants, and is 
obtained by hygienic means, such as pm u air, 
careful nursing and suitable food, clothing, 
and exercise, that of the latter U) contet 
deformities already existing by mechanical 
treatment, which is most successful when 
resorted to as soon as any deviation from 
natural shape manifests itself In our time 
the manufacture of orthopaedic apparatus 
has become highly developed, and forms an 
important branch of trade 

OrthopHera (Greek, orthos, straight, 
pteron, a wing), an order of insects of the 
sub class Hemimetabola, or insects m which 
the metamorphosis is incomplete Tliey 
have four wings, the anterior pair being 
semi coiiaceouB or leathery, usually with 
numerous nervures, the wings sometimes 
overlapping and sometimes meeting like 
the loof of a house The feelers are gener 
ally straight, filiform organs The limbs 
vary in conformation accoi cling to then 
methods of movement In then meta- 
moiphosis the larvae and pupa, are both 
active, and the pupa generally resemldes 
the perfect insect, the wings being unde 
velopcd These insects are divided into 
Running (Chirsorial) and Jicajung (Salta 
tonal) Orthoptera Of the former division 
the Cbckroaehes, Earwigs, Mantis Inseets, 
Walking stick Insects, and Walking Leaves 
form the chief families The Saltatoria are 
lepresented by the Locusts, some of which 
want wings entirely, Crickets, and Cirass- 
hoppers See also Entomoloify 

Ortler-Spitze, or Ortler, a mountain of 
the Alps, in Tyrol, near the borders of S wit 
zerland and Italy, the highest of the Aus 
trial! and German Alps, height, 12,814 feet 
The group to which this mountain belongs 
18 known as the Ortler Alps 

Or'tolan [Embenza hortuldnn), a bird of 
the bunting family, a native of Northern 
Africa and Southern Europe 'Phe coloiu’s 
are yellow ou the throat and aiound the 
eyes, the breast and belly being of reddish 
hue, whilst the upper part of the body is 
brown vaned with black Its delicate fle sh 
IS much esteemed by epicures, and laige 
quantities are annually caught and fattened 
for the table in the south of France, Italy, 
and Cyprus 

Orto'na, a town and seaport of S Italy, 
prov Chieti, on the Adnatic, 11 miles east 
of Chieti It has a cathedral and several 
other churches aud convents Pop 6366 
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Ortyx, an American genus of gallinaceous 
birds allied to the quails and partridges 
See Q,aatl 

Oru'ba See Aruha 
Oru'ro» a town of Bolivia, capital of a 
department of the same name, on a bleak 
hill in a metalliferous district, at an absolute 
height of 13,000 feet It has lost its former 
importance, and the population, once ex 
ceeding 40,000, is now about 17,000 The 
department has an area of 21,601 square 
miles and a pop of about 112,000 

Ome'to, an old town of Italy, provmce 
of Perugia, picturesquely situated on an 
isolated hill near the confluence of the Paglia 
and the C^Jbiana, 60 miles N N w of Borne 
It is celebrated for its cathedral, built of 
black and white marble, and adorned with 
fine sculptures, mosaics, and paintings, a 
beautiful specimen of 13th century Italian 
Gothic Pop 7304 

Orycter'opus, the generic name of the 
aardvark. Cape pig, or ground hog (0 Ca- 
penms) of South Africa, an edentate, msec 
tivorous animal See Aardvark 
Oryx, the name of the genus of antelopes 
represented by the addax (Oryr nabomacu- 
lata) and by other species, found in large 
herds chiefly m the northern portions of the 
African continent The horns are veiy long, 
spiral, and curved backwards The gems- 
bok (Or(/x Qazella) of Southern Africa is 
another species included in this genus 
Osage, a river in the United States, which 
rises in Kansas, flows through Missoun, 
and after a winding course of 500 miles 
joins the Missouri 10 miles below JeflFerson 
City The mer gave name to an Indian 
tnbe, the remnant of which now inhabit 
the Indian Territory 

Osage Orange {Mocclara auranUdea)^ a 
tree of the nat order Moraceae (mulberry), 
indigenous to lYorth America, where it is 
frequently used as a hedge plant It pro- 
duces a large yellow fruit of a woody tex- 
ture, s(^mewhat resembling an orange, but 
not edible 

Osa'ka, or Olios a' k a, the second city and 
a free port of Japan, in the island of Hondo, 
on the estuary of the Yodo Gawa, 28 miles 
s s w of Kioto It IS intersected by canals, 
which are spanned by numerous wooden 
bndges The banks of the mmn channel are 
Imed for 2 or 3 miles with the residences of 
the nobles, and it has a strong citadel A 
railway connects it with Yeddo The greater 
part of its foreign trade is earned on at 
Hiogo Pop 821,235* 


Osborne, a residence of Queen Victona, in 
the Isle of Wight, 1 mile from East Cowes 
Oscans (L Oset, Greek, 0/nIot),an Italian 
people who appear to have been the occu- 
pants, at the earliest known period, of Cen- 
tral Italy I’he Oscans were subdued by 
the Sabines or Sabellians Their language 
was closely allied to the Latin Some wall- 
inscnptions in it have been found in Pompeii. 
'J here are no remains of it except in coins 
and inscriptions 

Oscar I , JosjuPH Francois Bernadofte, 
King of Swede n and Norway, son of Berna 
dotte (Charles XIV ), born at Pans in 1799, 
died 1859 In 1823 he rnarned Jost'phine, 
eldest daughter of Pnnee Eugene Bcauhar- 
nais During the reign of his father he was 
three times (in 1824,1828, and 1833) viceroy 
of Norway, where he made himself popular 
by his good administration He acceded to 
the throne in 1844, reformed the civil and 
military administration of the state, abo 
lished primogeniture, established complete 
liberty f)f conscience, encouraged education 
and agnculture, promoted railways, tele 
graphs, &c He took little part m foreign 
politics He resigned in favour of his eldest 
son in 1857 

Oseax II , King of Sweden and Noi way, 
bom 1829, succeeded his brother, Charles 
XV , m 1872 He IS a writer of some merit, 
has translated Goethe’s Faust into Swedish, 
and published a volume of poems under the 
pen name of Oscar Fredenk 

Oschatz (d'sh its), a town of Saxony, about 
M) miles to the east of Leipiiig, with manu- 
factures of woollens, leather, &c Pop 8711 
Oschersle'ben, a town of Prussia, prov 
Saxony, 20 miles w by s of Magdeburg, 
manufactures sugar, spirits, manures, &c 
Pop 13,413 

Oscillation, the act of swinging to and fro 
The term is often indiscriminately apphed 
to all sorts of forward and backward motions, 
but it has special reference to the movements 
of the pendulum, which are subject to well- 
established laws See Pendulum 
Osel See Oesel 

Oshkosh, a city of the United States, 
capital of Winnebago county, Wisconsin, 
on Lake Winnebago, at the mouth of the 
Fox Biver It has numerous saw and 
shingle mills, sash, door, and window fac- 
tories, with other industi^ establishments 
Pop 28,284 • 

Osian'der, Andreas, German theologian, 
zealous reformer, and follower of Luther, 
boro m 1498, died 1552 He was present 
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at the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, and hia 
refusal to consent to the Augsburg intenm 
in 1548 cost him his situation as preacher 
at Nurnberg, but soon after he was ap- 
pomted professor of theology m the newly- 
erected University of Konigsberg After 
wards he was appointed vice president of the 
bishopric of Samlaiid In 1549 he became 
in\ olved in a theological dispute, m which 
ht maintained that justification is not a judi- 
cial or forensic act in (jrod, but contained 
somi thing of a subjective nature, as the im 
parting of an internal righteousness, brought 
about in a mystical manner by the union of 
Christ with men One of his principal op 
pouents was Martin Chemmtz. Although 
his views were condemned by several au 
thonties he maintained them until his death 
In 1556 all the Osiandnsts were deposed, 
and Osiandrism for ever banished out of 
Prussia 

Osier See Willom 

Osi'ns, one of the great Egyptian divini- 
ties He was the brother and husband of 
Isis, and the fathei of Horus He is styled 
the Manifestor of 
OoodjLord of Lords, 

King of the Gods, 

&c In the Egyp 
tian theogony he re- 
presented the sum of 
beneficent agencies, 
as Set of evil agen 
cies Osins, after 
having established 
good laws and insti 
tutions throughout 
Egypt, fell a prey to 
the intngues of his 
brother Set, the Ty 
phon of the Greeks 
He became after- 
wards the judge of 
the dead There are Osiris 

a multitude of tra- 
ditions, both Greek and Egyptian, about 
Osins He is represented under many dif 
ferent forms, and compared sometimes to 
the sun and sometimes to the Nile His 
soul was supposed to animate the sacred 
bull Apis, and thus to be continually present 
among men The worship of Osins extended 
over Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, but the 
attacks of the philosophers and the nse of 
Christianity put an end to it 

Oiman See Calvph and Ottoman Em- 
pire 

Osman Digna, a Soudanese slave merchant 

m 



and lieutenant to the Mahdu said to have 
been born of French parents at Br>uen m 
1836 He has proved himself one of the 
ablest leaders on the Mahdist side In 
1884 he defeated an Egyptian force under 
Baker Pasha near the Red Sea coast of the 
Soudan He was defeated soon after by a 
Bntish force, but continued to give trouble, 
till m Jan , 1900, he was captuied 

Osman'ieh, a Turkish order established 
by Abdul A/iz m 1861 for the rewaid of 
services tendered to the state The chief 
decoration is a golden six pointed stai en- 
amelled in gieeii 

Osman Pasha, Ikirkish general, born at 
Tokat m Asiatic Turkey 1832, entered the 
Turkish aru^ m 1853, fought with distinc- 
tion m the Cnme iii war, the Syrian rebel- 
lion, and the Crete campaign, but his great 
achievement was the defence of Plevna dur- 
ing the Russo Turkish war (1877) He after 
wards held the office of war minister and 
other high posts He died in 1900 

Os'melite, called also pcctohte^ a white or 
grayish white mineral which occurs m many 
localities in aciciilar monoclinic crystals, con- 
sisting of hydrated silicate of calcium and 
sodium 

Os'mmm (symbol Os, atomic weight 199), 
one of the platinum metals, forming a bluish- 
white lustrous mass, having a specihc gra- 
vity of 22 48, being thus the heaviest of all 
bodies It may also be obtained in crystals, 
or as a black amorphous powder, which is 
very combustible Osmium is the most in- 
fusible of all the metals It combines with 
chlorine m different proportions, also with 
sulphur, and forms alloys with some other 
metals Osmic acid acts as a powerful oxi- 
dizer, decarbonizing indigo, separating iodine 
from potassium iodide, converting alcohol 
into acetic acid, &c 

Osmo'siB, Om'mohb, the tendency of fluids 
to pass through porous partitions and mix or 
become diffused thtough each other It in 
eludes endomime^ or the tendency of a fluid 
to pass inwards into another through sue h 
a partition, and ejconmnite, or the tendency 
of a fluid outward When two saline solu- 
tions, differing in strength and composition, 
arc separated by a blatlder, parchment paper, 
or porous earthenware, they mutually pass 
through and mix with each other, but they 
pass with unecjual rapidities, so that, after 
a time, the height of the licjuid on each side 
IS different Of all vegetable substances 
sugar has the greatest power of endosmose, 
and of animal substances albumeu has the 
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greatest Graham Jihowed that osmose was 
due to the chemical action of the fluids on 
the septum In fact the corrosion of the 
septum seems necessaiy for the existence of 
osmose See also Diffusion 

Osmim'da, a genus of ferns, of the section 
Osmundacea&y with free capsules opening 
by a longitudinal slit into tw^ valves, no 
elastic nng, or instead of one a striated cup 
The Osmunda reydhs, the flowering or royal 
fern, which grows to the height sometimes 
of 10 feet, 18 a native of Britain and other 
parts of the Old Woild, as well as of N. 
America It is often cultivated as an orna 
mental plant on account of its elegant ap 
pearance, the fructification forming a fine 
panicle somewhat resembling that of a 
flow enng plant 

Osnabruck, or Osnabuik, an ancient 
town of Vrussia, in Hanover, on the Hase, 
and 71 miles west of Hanover In the old 
town it possesses many interesting buildings 
in Gothic and Kenaissance style It was 
formeily an important seat of linen manii 
facture, and gave the name to the kind of 
coarse linen known as osnaburg Its chief 
manufactures are now chemicals, iron and 
steel, [laper, cotton, and tobacco It is the 
see of a bishop, and the seat of several 
courts and public offices Pop 51,573 

Osprey ( Pundion IlaDoetus ), a well- 
known laptorial bird, called also ffshtng- 
hawkf fishinq eat/lCf and sra eagJr It occurs 
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both m the Old and New World, near the 
shores of the sea, or great nvers and lakes, 
and builds its nest m high trees and clififs 
It lives on fish, and pounces with great 
rapidity on its prey, as it happens to come 
near the surface of the water, the toes being 
armed with strong curved nails The gen- 


eral body colour is a rich brown, the tail 
bemg banded with light and dark (m the 
old birds the tail is pure white), head and 
neck whitish on their upper portions, and 
a brown stnpe extends fiom the bill down 
each side of the neck, under parts of the 
body whitish, legs of a bluish tint In 
length the osprey averages about 2 feet, the 
wings measuring over 4 feet from tip to tip 
The female lays three or four eggs The 
Amencan bald eagle {Hahaetm liucoceph- 
of us) pursues the ospiey, who drops his prey 
with the view of escaping, when the eagle 
immediately pounces after the descending 
fish, and seizes it ere it touches the water 
Ossa, a mountain of Northern Greece, in 
Thessaly, separated by the Vale of Tempe 
from Mount Olympus, height, 6348 feet 
Ossetes ( os sets' ), one of the numerous 
tnbes or peoples inhabiting the Caucasus, 
belonging to the Indo European or Aiyan 
family, and to the Iranic branch of it lliey 
are at a lower stage of civilization than 
some of the neighbounng peoples 'i'heir 
religion consists of a strange mixture of 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Pagan 
xsm They number about 110,000 
Ossett, a uniiiu ipal borough of England, 
W Hiding of Yoikshire, 22 miles from 
Wakefield, with woolltn manufactures, 
collieries, &c Pop 10,984 

Ossian, a personage of ancient Scottish 
or rather Irish history, to whom are attn 
buted certain poems, the subject of a gieat 
literary controveisy of the latter lialf of the 
18th century and the commencement of the 
nineteenth. It originated by the public a 
tion of two epics, hingal (1762) and Temora 
(1763) by James Maepherson (See Mac 
pJarnon^ Jamen ) Both are a record of the 
deeds of a great Celtic hero, Eingal In the 
first of these poems he is assumed to war 
with the Hanes, leading to their ultimate ex 
pulsion, but m 'J'emora he is placed farther 
back, and his struggles are with the Romans 
These and some minor poems Maepherson 
attributed to Ossian, the son of Fingal, and 
alleged that his version was a literal transla 
tion of works which had been transmitted 
orally in the Gaelic language from bard to 
bard until the introduction of wnting per- 
mitted them to be cmmitted to manuscript 
Immediately on the publication of Fingal 
it attained an immense fiopulanty It was 
translated within a year « into all the prm- 
cipal languages ot Europe, and numbered 
among its admirers the ripest scholars and 
the most distinguished men of genius of the 
240 
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The question of authenticity which 
was raised immediately on the publication 
of Fingal was noticed with somewhat lofty 
disdain by Macplierson in his preface to 
Temora, and although he then professed to 
be able to meet it by the production of the 
originals, he generally maintained through 
out the contioveray an angry silence At 
first the authonty of Di Blair, who wrote 
an elaboi ite critical dissertation in favour 
of the authenticity of the poems, was re- 
garded as of paramount authority through- 
out Kuropc, and notwithstanding the em- 
phatic denunciation of Dr folmson, and 
objections of other critics, the believers in 
the genuineness of Ossi in continued to hold 
then ground until M ilcolin Laing’s unspar 
ing cnticism, first iii the introduction to his 
History of Sct)tland (1800), and afterwaids 
in an annotated edition of the poems them 
selves (180')), gave a death blow to the posi 
tion of those who maintained the integrity 
of the Ossianic e[)ic8 In 1707 the High 
land Society issued a committee to inquire 
into the authenticity of the poems The 
report published in 1805 statcN that the com 
mittee had not been able to obtain any one 
poem the same in title and tenor with the 
poems publi*ihed by M ic[)her8on, that it was 
inclined to believe that he was m use to 
supply chasms, and to gi\ e connection by ni- 
sei ting passages which be did not find, and 
to add what he conceived to bo dignity and 
delicacy to the onginal, by striking out pas- 
sages, by softening incidents, by refining the 
language, &c , but that it was impossible to 
determine to what degree he exei cised these 
liberties Jn 1807, after the death of Mac- 
pherson and m accordance with his will, ap 
peared the Gaelic originals ()f his poems, with 
a Ijatin translation, and accompanied by a 
new dissertation on their authenticity by 
Sir John Sinclair Hence arose a new and 
singular controversy It was asserted that 
these originals, the MSS of which were all 
in the handwriting of Maephersou, were 
translated by himself from the English, and 
this charge seems to be about as well sub 
stantiated as that of the original fabrication 
What appears really to have been decided, 
IS that Ossian was a real or mythical Irish 
bard of the 2d or 8d century, of whom there 
are probably no authentic remains, although 
some brief poems, which cannot be traced 
further back than Jbhe 11th century, are 
attnbuted to him There are numerous 
traditions regarding him both m Scotland 
and Ireland That Maepherson possessed 
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considerable, and often conflicting material, 
collected in the Highlands, which he worked 
up mto a continuous whole, in epic form, 
and that he himself produced the ounnecting 
links, seems beyond doubt 

OsBification, the process of bone forma- 
tion, \^hich in all cases consists of the de- 
position of earthy or calcaieoiis matter It 
may take place by the deposition of osseous 
material in fibrous membranes, and thus 
the fiat bones of the skull arc developed, 
or by deposition m cartilaf/e^ as in the case 
of the long bones of the skeleton The pro 
cess of ossification in cartilage begins at 
\ariouH well marked points called cenirfs of 
oK'nfioation^ whore proliferation of cartilage 
cells and a deposit of lime salts occurs 
(See also Bone ) Most organs of the body 
may become the seat of abnormal ossihca 
tion Dciiosits of limy matter take pi ice 
frequently withm tlie coats of arteries, 
making thorn easily ruptured, but this pro- 
cess is rather one of caleifoatton 

Ob'boU, MAROAKEr Sarah Fdllfr, an 
American authoress, born m 1810, remark 
able for her precocious and extensive hn 
guistic attainments She became issociated 
with Emerson and other eminent literary 
men In 1810 she started and edited the 
Dial (asocial and philosophical maga/ine), 
and in 1844 became a writer to ttie New 
York Tribune She \isited Euiopein 1846, 
married in 1847 the Maichese C)ssoli, was 
in Rome during the siege of 1849, when she 
acted as superintendent of an hospital for 
the wounded, and embarked with her hus- 
band foi New Yoik, but they were wrecked, 
and both periHlitdoft Long Island, July 16, 
1850 She wrote seveial works (besides 
translations), including Women in the Nine 
teenth Century, &c 

OBtade (os ti'de), Adrian van, a painter 
of the Flemish school, and a pupil of Francis 
Hals, born at Lubeck in 1610, died at Am- 
sterdam 1685 The coarse enjoyments of 
Dutch peasants formed the favoimte sub 
jects of his paintings, and the truth and 
animation he succeeded in throwing into his 
figures secured him a well merited reputa- 
tion His pictures, amounting to several 
hundreds, are clear and nch in colounng, 
and highly finished His brother and pupil, 
Isaac van Ostade, born 1621, died 1649, 
first imitated him, but was more success- 
ful in a style of his own (animated land- 
scapes) He was often solicited by land 
scape painters to add his figures to their 
pieces 
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Ostashkov, a town of Russia, govern- 
ment of Tver, dn Lake Seliger It is 
favourably situated for trade, and its manu 
factures are progressing Pop 1 3, 400 

Ostend', a seaport of Belgium, province of 
West Flandei-s, on the North Sea, 67 miles 
north west of Brussels It is situated on a 
sandy plain, and is protected agamst the sea 
by a solid wali of granite The entrance to 
the port 18 narrow, and dangerous in bad 
weather, but the basins within are very ex 
tensive The cod and hen mg hshing, and 
the cultivation of oysters, are considerable 
industries, and the export of butter, eggs, 
poultry, and rabbits is extensive Owing 
to its extensive firm and smooth sands it 
18 a favourite sea bathing resort, especially 
for continental visitors It dates from the 
9th century It sustained a memorable siege 
by the Spaniards from 4th July, 1601, to 
28th Sept 1604, when it capitulated Pop 
39,000 

Osteorogy, the department of anatomical 
science specially devoted to a description of 
the bony parts or skeleton of the body, and 
included under the wider science of anatomy 
(which see, as also Skeleto7i^ Bone, &c ) 

Osterode (os'terode), (1) a town of 
Prussia, in Hanover, at the foot of the Harz 
Mountains It manufactures woollen, cot- 
ton, and linen goods, white lead, leather, oil, 
machinery, &c Pop 6435 (2) A town of 

East Prussia, on a small lake (Drewenz) 75 
miles south west of Konigsberg, with manu 
factures of machinery, distillenes, &c Pop 
13,063 

Os'tia, an ancient city of Italy, at the 
mouth of the Tiber, 0 miles from Rome by the 
Via Ostiensis It was of great importance as 
the port of Rome and as a naval station, and 
for a long period it engrossed the whole 
trade of Rome by sea The port, however, 
was never good, and owing to the gradual 
accumulation of the mud and other deposits 
brought down by the nver it ultimately 
became inaccessible to ships of large tonnage 
Many efforts were made by vaiious Roman 
empen)is to improve the port, but without 
much success It was destroyed by the Sara 
cens in the 9th century Its rums comprise 
tombs, two temples, a theatre, &c The 
modem Ostia (founded by Gregory IV in 
830) 18 a miserable village with but few 
inhabitants 

Os'tiaks, or Ostyaks, a race of linnish 
origin, formerly numerous in several parts of 
Sibena, but which accordmg to latest official 
returns now scarcely exceed 30,000, and are 


confined to the Obi and Irtish distncts In 
the latter they have become settled and 
Russianized, while in the former they mostly 
cling to their nomad life They are gener- 
ally low of stature, spare in figure, with dark 
hair, narrow eyes, large mouth, and thick 
bps 

Ostra'cion, the scientific name of the 
fishes known as trunk fishes, included m 
the division Plectognathi, which forms a 
sub order of the Teleostei or bony fishes The 
body IS inclosed m a literal armour casing 
of strong bony plates or scales of the ganoid 
vanety, which are immovably united, and 
invest every part of the body save the tail. 
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which 18 movable, but is itself mclosed in 
a bony casing These fishes do not attain a 
large size, and are common in tropical seas 

Os'tracism (Greek, ostiakon, a shell), a 
political measure practised among the an 
cient Athenians by which persons considered 
dangerous to the state were banished by 
public vote for a term of years (generally 
ten), with leave to return to the enjoyment 
of their estates at the end of the period It 
takes this name from the shell or tablet 
on which each person recorded his vote 
Among the distinguished persons ostra 
cized were Themistocles, Aristides, and Ci- 
mon, son of Miltiades, who were afterwards 
recalled 

Ostrse'a See Oi/atc? 

Os'trau, or Moravian Ostrau, a town of 
Austria, m Moravia^ close to the frontier 
of Austnan Silesia, with coal mines, iron- 
works, &c Pop 30,125 —Polish Obtrau, 
which adjoins this town, m Austnan Silesia, 
IS engaged in the same industnes Pop 
18,761 

Ostrich {Strutkw camHua), a cursorial 
bird, of the family StruthiomdS®, of which it 
18 the type It mhabi|8 the sandy plains 
of Afnca and Arabia, and is the largest 
bird existing, attaining a height of from 6 
to 8 feet. The head and neck are nearly 
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naked , the general body plumage is black, 
the wing and tail feathers white, occasion 
ally with black markings, the qmll feathers 
of the wings and tail have their barbs wholly 
disconnected, hence their graceful appear- 
ance The legs are extremely strong, the 
thighs naked There are only two toes, 
the hallux or hind toe being wanting The 
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pubic bones are united, a conformation 
occurring in no other bird 'rhe wings are 
of small size and are incapable of being used 
as organs of flight, but the birds can run 
with extraordinary speed, outdistancing the 
fleetest horse The bill is broad and of a 
triangular depressed shape The food con 
sists of grass, gram, &^c , and substances of 
a vegetable nature, and to aid in the tri- 
turation of this food the ostrich swallows 
large stones, bits of iron and glass, or other 
hard materials that come in the way Os- 
triches are polygamous, each male consort- 
ing with several females, and they gener- 
ally keep together in flocks The eggs 
average 3 lbs in weight, and several hens 
often lay from ten to twelve each in the same 
nest, which is merely a hole scraped iii the 
sand The eggs appear to be hatched mainly 
by the exertions of both parents relieving 
each other in the task of incubation, but 
also partly by the heat of the sun The 
South African ostrich is often considered 
as a distinct species under the name of S 
australis Three South American birds of 
the same family (Struthionidm), but of the 
genus RheOf are popularly known as the 
American ostneh, and are very closely al 
lied to the true ostneh, diffenng chiefly 


in having the head featheied and three- 
toed feet, each toe armed with a claw {See 
Uhea ) The ostrich has been hunted from 
the earliest ages for its feathers, which have 
always been valued as a dress decoration 
The feathers of the back are those most 
valued, the wing and tail featheis rank 
next The black plumes are obtained by 
dyeing The finest white feathers are ex 
ported from Tnpoli, Egypt, Tunis, and 
Algiers, and the bulk of these find their 
way to Pans Great Pntain imports most 
of its ostneh feathers from Cape Colony 
Ostriches having become scarce in that 
country, an attempt was made about 1858 
to domesticate them, and with such success 
that ostrich farming forms an important 
source of wealth The market value of the 
featfiers naturally vanes with their quality, 
the prevailing fashion, and the supply At 
present they fetch on an aveiage from £2 
to £3 per lb The exports of feathers 
from Cape Colon> have sometimes exceeded 
£1,000,000 per annum 

Ostrog, an old town in Russia, govern- 
ment of Volhynia It is the place where 
the Bible was first pnnted in Slavonic Pop 
16,522 

Ostrogoths See Goth'^ 

Ostro'wo, a town of Prussia, dist Posen 
Pop 9128 

Ostu'ni, a town of S Italy, prov Lecce, 
olives and almonds are cultivated Pop 
15,199 

Osu'na, a town of Southern Spam, in the 
province and 41 miles east of Seville It 
consists of spacious well paved streets, and 
has a magnificent church, manufactures of 
iron, linen, soap, articles m esparto, &c , and 
has a large trade m oil, gram, &c, with 
Seville and Malaga Pop 17,211 

Oswald, King of Northumbria, 634-642 
He ruled over an extensive territory, in- 
cluding Angles, Bntons, Piets, and Scots 
He laboured to establish Christianity on a 
firm footing, being in this assisted by St 
Aldan He died in battle against Penda 
of Mercia, and was reverenced as a saint. 

Oswaldtwxstle, a town of England m 
Lancashire, 3 miles from Blackburn, with 
cotton factones, print-works, &c Pop 
13,296; 

Oswe'go, a city and port of the United 
States, in Oswego county, New York, on 
the Oswego, which here falls into Lake 
Ontario It is beautifully situated, regu- 
larly and handsomely built, and is the great 
emporium for the traffic to New York from 
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Canada and the west It is famous for its 
vast starch factory, and has extensive mills, 
tannenes, foundnes, machine shops, and 
ship yards The nver supplies ample water 
power The entrance to the port is guarded 
by I ort Ontario Pop 22,199 

Oswestry (os'es tn), a market town and 
municipal borough of England, county of Sa- 
lop, 18 miles north west of Shrewsbury It 
is of great antiquity, deriving its name from 
Oswald, king of Northumlina, and makes 
some figure in eaily English history Coal 
and limestone ate worked in the neighbour 
hood "inhere are railway workshops, agn 
cultural implement works, breweries, &c 
Pop 8496 ^ 

Osyman'dyas, an ancient king of Egypt, 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, who reports 
that he invaded Asia with a vast army, 
and penetrated as far as Bactna, and that 
on his return he erected at Thebes a monii 
ment to himself of unparalleled magnifi 
cence, with a sitting colossal statue of enor 
mous size The Memnonmm at Thebes has 
been represented as his monument 

Ota'go, one of the proMncial distncts of 
New /ealanil, including the whole of the 
southern part of South Island, south of the 
districts of Canterbury and Westland, being 
Bill rounded on the other three sides by the 
sea, aiea about 15,000,000 acres The 
Ulterior IS mountainous, many peaks attain 
the height of from 8000 to 9000 feet, but 
there is much pastoral laud , the N K con 
sists of extensive plains Otago, although 
it possesses valuable gold fields, is ehiefiy 
a pastoral and agricultural distiiet, second 
only to Canterbury in whtat production 
The climate is similar to that of Britain, 
but warmer and more equable The largest 
river is the Cliitha or Clyde, the largest of 
New i^ealand There are also extensive 
lakes, as the Te Anau, 132 sq miles, the 
Wakatipu, 112 sq miles in area Coal has 
been found in abundance Otago was foundc d 
in 1848 by the Scotch Free Church Associ- 
ation, it 18 now the most populous division 
of the colony The capital is Dunedin, the 
next town in importance is ( )amaru Pop 
173,111 

Otaheite (o ta hl'ts) See Tahiti 

Otal'gria, a painful affection of the ear 
It may be due to infiammation of the ear, 
it may be a symptom of other diseases , or, 
it may be a species of neuralgia It is often 
associated with other nervous ailments such 
as toothache, and neuralgic paius m the 
face, and as its intensity and duration 


generally depend upon the condition of 
the latter, otalgia is probably only a local 
symptom of the other troubles Children, 
especially during their fast growing period, 
are frequently subjected to otaJgic pams 
The treatment adopted in neuralgic affec- 
tions IS usually and with success also applied 
to this complaint 

Ota'ria, a genus of seals See Seal 
Ot^d, or (3l FRIED, a German theologian, 
philosopher, orator, and poet, who lived in 
the middle of the 9th century He wrote a 
ihymcd version or paraphrase of the Goa 
pels, in old High German, still extant, m 
which there are some passages of lyrical 
poetry He completed it about 868 
Othman See Cahph 
Otho I , the Ortatf Emperor of Germany, 
son of Henry I, born 912, died 973 He 
was crowned king of Germany at Aix la 
(yhapelle in 930 His reign of thirty six 
ye irs was an almost uninterrupted succes 
Sion of wars After a fourteen years’ strug- 
gle he sul>dutd Boleslas, duke of Bohemia, 
he wrested the duchies of Suabia, Bavaria, 
and Lorraine from the Dukes of Bavaiia 
and IVanconia, and gave them (m 949) to 
his sons Ludolf and Henry, and to his sou- 
in 1 iw Conrad, count of Worms, respectively 
He delivered the Italians from the oppres- 
sions of Berengar II , married the widow of 
their last king, and was crowned king of 
Lombardy (951) In 961 be was crt)wned 
king of Italy, and in the following year 
emperor by Pope John XTI , who took the 
oath of allegiance, but soon repented and 
took to arms Otho deposed him and placed 
Leo VlIT in the papal chair, he also 
punished the Bomans for replacing John 
after his departure The Byzantine court 
refused to acknowledge Otho’s claim to the 
imperial dignity, but he defeated the Greek 
forces in Lower Italy, and the e istern em- 
peror, John Zimisces, gave the Greek IVin 
cess 1’heophania to his son Otho in marriage 
Otho II , youngest son of Otho 1 , was 
born in OS’), died at Pome 983 His elder 
brothers had all died before their father, who 
caused him to be crowned king of Rome — 
the first instance of the kind in German 
history He subdued the revolt of several 
powerful vassals, including his cousin, Henry 
II , duke of Bavaria In Italy he suppressed 
a rismg under Crescentms, and then at 
tempted to dnve the Greeks from Lower 
Italy, but they called in the aid of the Sara- 
cens from Sicily (981), and Otho suffered a 
total defeat (982) He escaped by leaping 
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into the sea, waa picked up by a Greek ship, 
from which he afterwards escaped by a ruse, 
and died soon aftei at Rome 

Otho III , son of the preceding, and the 
last of the male branch of the Saxon im- 
penal house, bom <^80, died 1002 He was 
only three years old when he succeeded his 
father At the age of fifteen he marched 
into Italy and crushed a fresh insurrection 
fomented by Crescentius He was conse- 
crated emperor m by G^regory V , a iiexr 
relative of his own He next suppressed 
a second rebellion under Crescentius whom 
he caused to be beheaded I ohn A V l , the 
pope installed by the latter, was also cap 
tured, cruelly mutilated, and killed by the 
populace On the death of Gregory, Otho 
raised his old tutor, Gerbert, to the pontificate 
under the title Sylvester II Peace in Rome 
was, however, only temporary, and until 
his death Otho was mostly employed m 
quelling disturbances in vanous parts of 
Italy Some historians assert that his death 
was due to poisoning, an act of revenge on 
the part of the widow of Crescentius 

Otho I , King of Greece, second son of 
Louis of Bavana, bora 1815, died 18()7 In 
1832 he was elected king of Greece but his 
Germanic tendencies caused continu d fric- 
tion, which ended in a reliellion and his ab- 
dication (18b2) Ho spent the latter part 
of his life in Munich 

Otho, Makchs Salvtus, Roman emperor, 
born 32 A D , died by his own hand (>9 A i) 
He joined Galba when he rebelled against 
Nero, and on his accession in 67 Otho be 
came his favourite and was made consul, 
but when Galba appointed Piso as his suc- 
cessor Otho bribed the army, had Galba and 
Piso murdered, and was proclaimed emperor 
in 69 He was acknowledged by the east- 
ern provinces, but in Germany Yitellius was 
proclaimed by his legions 1 he latter having 
led his army into Italy, overthrew the forces 
of Otho at Bebnacum, who killed himself 
after iLigmng for three months and a few 
days 

Otid'idss, a family of cannate birds com 
pricing the bustards 

Oti'txs, inflammation of the ear, accom- 
panied with intense pain. W ithin the ty mpa 
num it is called internal, beyemd it external 
otitis, and like all other inflammations it 
may be acute or chronic Scrofulous and 
syphilitic constitutions are particularly liable 
to this disease Internal otitis is often a 
senous malady, producing fever and deli- 
rium, and ending m suppuration, and gener- 


ally m the rupture of the tympanum and 
more or less deafness The treatment is 
similar to that of other inflammatory ail- 
ments. 

Otley, a town of England, West Riding 
of Yorkshire, 10 miles north from Bradford 
Worsted spinning and weaving, tanning and 
currying, &c , are earned on Pop. 7838 

O'tohths, small vibrating calcareous bodies 
contained m the membranous cavities or 
labynnths of the ears of some animals, 
especially of fishes and fish like amphibia 

Otran'to (ancient, JI i/druntum)^ b, town of 
S Italy, province of Ijecce, or Terra di Ot- 
ranto, on the strait of same name, 42 miles 
S 8 E of Brindisi It was once an important 
city, and its favourable position and harbour 
still secure it a certain amount of trade 
Pop about 4000 

Otranto, Dukp op See Fouchi 

Ottar of Roses See Attar 

Otta'va Rima (Italian, octujile r/iywr), a 
form of veisific ition consisting of stanzas of 
two alternate triplets, and concluding with a 
couplet It seems to have been a fav ourite 
form with Italian poets even before the time 
of Botcaccio The regular ottava nma is 
composed of eight eleven syllable hnes with 
dissyllabic rhyme Lotd P>yron has em- 
ployed it m his Don Juan and Beppo, com- 
monly using, howe\er, ten syllable instead 
of eleven syllable lines 

Ot'tawa, a nver m the Dominion of 
Canada, forming for a considerable part of 
its length the boundary between the pro 
Vinces of Quebec and Ontario It rises in 
the high land which separates the basin of 
Hudson’s Bay from that of the St Law 
rence, about lat 48® 30' N , and after a 
course of some 7'">0 miles discharges into 
the St Lawrence above the island of Mon- 
treal Six miles above the city of Ottawa 
rapids begin which terminate in the Chau- 
dilrc Palls, where the river, here 200 feet 
wide, takes a leap of 40 feet Its banks, 
mostly elevated, offer magnificent scenery 
Immense quantities of valuable timber are 
floated down the Ottawa from the wooded 
regions of the interior to Ottawa city, where 
it 18 manufactured into lumber 

Ottawa, a city in the prov of Ontano, 
capital of the Dominion of Canada, on the 
nght bank of the Ottawa, about 90 miles 
above its confluence with St Lawrence, 
100 miles west of Montreal, and on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway The city, di- 
vided into the Upper and Lower town by 
the Rideau Canal, has wide streets crossing 
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at right angles, and some of the finest build 
mgs in the Dominion. The chief are the 
government buildings, constructed of light 
colQured sandstone in the Italian Gothic 
style They stand on elevated ground 
commanding a line view, and form three 
sides of a quadrangle, the south front being 
formed by the Houses of Parliament build- 
ing, which is 500 feet long, and containing 
the halls for the meetings of the Dominion 
Senate and House of Commons There is a 
hbiary forming a detached circular building 
with a dome 00 feet high The buildings 
cover about 4 acres, and are said to have 
cost £800,000 The educational institutions 
include a Homan C^atholic College, the 
Canauian Institute, the Mechanics’ Insti 
tute and Athenaeum, &c Ottawa has im- 
portant and increasing manufactures, and is 
the great centre of tlie lumber trade It is 
connected with Hull, on the Quebec side of 
the Ottawa, by a suspension bridge Ottawa 
was founded in 1827 by Colonel By, and 
until 1854 was known as Bytown In 1858 
it became the capital of Upper and Lower 
Canada Part of it was destroyed by file 
in 1900 Pop (1901), 69,902 

Ottawa, a town in the United States, 
Illinois, at the junction of the Illinois and 
Fox rivers, 84 miles south west of Chicago 
Pop 10,588 

Otter, a carnivorous mammal, family Mus 
telidae or weasels, genus lAitra There are 
several species, ditfenng chiefly in si/e and 
fur They all have large flattish heads, 
short ears, welibed toes, crooked nails and 
tails slightly flattened horizontally The 
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common river otter, the Lutra vulgaris of 
Europe, inhabits the banks of nvers, feeds 
pnncipally on fish, and is often very de- 
structive, particularly to salmon The under 
fur 18 short and woolly, the outer is com- 
posed of longer and coarser hairs of dark 
brown hue They burrow near the water’s 
edge, line their nest with grass and leaves, 
and produce from four to five young The 


weight of a full grown male is from 20 
to 24 lbs , length from nose to tail 2 feet, 
tail 15 to 16 inches Otter hunting in 
Great Britain is now limited to a few dis- 
tricts, the practical extinction of this in 
terestmg creature having put an end to the 
sport A species of otter {Lutra nair) is 
tamed in India by hshermen, and used for 
hunting fish, and in Britain tame otters 
have occasionally been kept for a similar 
purpose The American or Canadian otter 
{Lutra Canadensis) averages about 4 feet 
in length inclusive of the tail It is plenti- 
ful in Canada, and furnishes a valuable fur, 
which IS a deep reddish brown in winter, 
and blackish in summer The sea otters 
(Enhydra)^ lepresented typically by the 
great sea otter ( h marina)^ mhabit the 
coasts of the North Pacific Ocean, but aie 
of comparatively raie occurrence The tail 
IS short, measuring about 7 inches onl> , 
weight 60 to 70 lbs 'J'he fur is soft, and of 
a deep lustrous black, or of a dark maroon 
colour when dressed, and much prized In 
general appearance the sea otter somewhat 
resembles a small seal 

Otto, German sovereign See Otho 

Ottoman Empire, the 'J'urkish Empire, 
the terntones in Europe, Asia, and Afnca 
more or less under the sway of the Turkish 
sultan In Europe, besides the immediate 
provinces in the Balkan Peninsula, are Bul- 
gana (with Eastern Roumelia), and Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, &c , held by Austria, m Asia, 
Asia Minor, Syria, including Palestme, 
Mesopotamia, part of Arabia, Candia, and 
others of the islands of the Archipelago, in 
Africa, Egypt, over which there is a nominal 
suzerainty, and the vilayet of Tnpoh For- 
merly the empire was much more extensive, 
even in recent times compnsing Greece, 
Roumania Servia, Bessarabia, Tunis, &c 
We shall here give a bnef sketch of the 
history of the Ottoman Empire, refernng to 
the article Turkey for information regard- 
ing the geography, constitution, &c , of Tur- 
key proper 

'J’he Ottoman Turks came originally from 
the region of the Altai Mountains, in Cen- 
tral Asia, and m the 6th century a d pushed 
onward to the west in connection with other 
Turkish tribes Early in the 8th century 
they came in contact with the Saracens, 
from whom they took tbeir rehgion, and of 
whom they were first the slaves and mer- 
cenaries, and finally the successors in the 
caliphate In the 13th century they ap 
peared as allies of the Seliukian Turks 
246 
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against the Mongols, and for their aid re- 
ceived a grant of lands from the Seljuk 
sultan of Iconmin in Asia Minor Their 
leader, Othman or Osman, of the race of 
Oghuzian Turkomans, became the most 
powerful emir of Western Asia, and after 
the death of the Seljuk sultan of Iconium 
m the year 1300 he proclaimed himself 
sultan He died in 1326 Thus was founded 
upon the rums of the Saracen, Seljuk, and 
Mongol power the Empire of the Osman or 
Ottoman Turks in Asia, and after Osman, 
the courage, policy, and enterprise of eight 
great princes, whom the dignity of caliph 
placed in possession of the standard of the 
Prophet, and who were animated by re 
ligious fanaticism and a passion for military 
glory, raised it to the rank of the first mill 
tary power m both Europe and Asia (1300- 
1566) 

The first of them was Orkhan, son of 
Osman He subdued all Asia Minor to the 
Hellespont, took the title of Padishah^ 
and became son in law to the Greek em 
peror Cantacuzenus Orkhan’s son. Soli 
man, first invaded Europe in 1355 He 
fortified Gallipoli and Sestos, and thereby 
held possession of the straits which separate 
the two continents In 1360 Orkhan’s 
second son md successor, Amurath I , took 
Adnanople, which became the seat of the 
empire in Europe, conquered Macedonia, 
Albania, and Servia, and defeated a great 
Slav confederation under the Bosnian king 
Stephen at Kossova in 1389 After him 
Bajazet, surnamed Ilderim {LKfhtnintj)^ in 
vaded Thessaly, and also advanced towards 
Constantinople In 1396 he defeated the 
Western (Christians under Sigismund, king of 
Hungary, at Nicopolis, in Bulgana, but at 
Angora in 1402 he was himself conc^uered 
and taken pnsoner by Timour, who divided 
the provinces between the sons of Bajazet 
Finally, in 1413 the fourth son of Bajazet, 
Mohammed I, seated himself upon the 
undivided throne of Osman In 1415 bis 
victorious troops reached Salzburg and m 
vaded Bavaria He conquered the Vene 
tians at Thessalonica in 1420, and his cele 
brated grand vizier Ibrahim created a Tur- 
kish navy Mohammed was succeeded by his 
son, Amurath II , who defeated I^adislaus, 
king of Hungary and Poland, at Varna in 
1444 Mohammed II , the son of Amurath, 
completed the work of conquest (1451-81) 
He attacked Constantinople, which was 
taken May 29, 1453, and the Byzantine 
Empire came finally to an end Since that 
247 


time the city has been the seat of the Sub 
lime Porte or Turkish go vci nment Moham 
med added Servn, Bosnia, Albania, and 
Greece to the Ottoman Empire, and thieat 
ened Italy, which, however, was freed from 
danger by his death at Otranto in 1480 
His grandson, Selim I , who had dethroned 
and murdered his father in 1517, conquered 
Egypt and Syria Under Solimau II , tiu 
who reigned between 1519 and 
1566, the Ottoman Empire reached the 
highest pitch of power and splendour In 
1522 he took Khodes fiom the Knights of 
St John, and by the victory of Mohac/ in 
1526 subdued half of Hungary He exacted 
a tiibiite from Moldavia, made Bagdad, 
Mesopotamia, iiul (leoigia subject to him, 
and threatened to overrun Germany, but was 
checked before the walls of Vienna (1529) 
Soliman had as an opponent Chailes V of 
Germany, as an ally Francis II of Fiance 
From his time the race of Osman degener- 
ated and the power of the Porte declined 

In the latter part of the Ibtli century, 
and most of the 17 th century, the chief 
wars weie with Venice and with Austiia 
The bittle of T^epanto (1571), in which the 
Ottoman fleet was oveithiown by the com- 
bined fleets of Venice and Spam, was the 
first great Ottoman reveiso at sea, and the 
battle of St Gotbard (1064), near Vienna, 
m which Montecnculi defeated the Vi/ier 
Kiuprili, the first great Ottoman reverse on 
land In 1683 Vienna was besieged by the 
Turks, but was relieved by John Sobieski 
and Charles of Lorraine, in 1687 the Turks 
were again defeated at Mohaiz, and in 1697 
(by Prince Eugene) at Szeuta Then fol 
lowed the Treaty of Carlowitz m 1099, ])y 
which Mustapha II agreed to renounce his 
claims upon Transylvania and a large part 
of Hungary, to give up the Morea to the 
Venetians, to restore Poilolia and the Ok 
raine to Poland, and to leave Azov to the 
Russians Eugene’s subsequent victoiiis 
at Peterwardein and Belgrade obliged the 
Porte to give up, by the Treaty of Passaio 
Witz m 1718, Temeswai, Belgrade, with a 
part of Servia and Walachia, but the Turks 
on the other hand took the Morea from 
Vemce, and by the Treaty of Belgrade in 
1739 regained Belgrade, Servia, and Little 
Walachia, while for a time they also re- 
gained Azov 

Russia, which had been making steady 
advances under Peter the Great and subse 
quently, now became the great opponent of 
Turkey In the middle of the 18th qentjury 
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the OttomAn Empire still embraced a large 
part of Southern RusBla. The victoneM of 
Catharine II ’s general KomanzofF in the 
war between 1768 and 1774 determined 
the political superiority of Russia, and at 
the Peace of Kutchuk Kainargi, in 1774, 
Abdul Hamid was obliged to renounce hia 
sovereignty over the Crimea, to yield to 
Russia the country between the Bog and 
the Dnieper, with Kinbum and Azov, and 
to open hiB seas to the Russian merchant 
ships By the Peace of Jassy, 1792, which 
closed the war of 1787 91, Russia retained 
Taurida and the country between the Bog 
and the Dniester, together with Otchakov, 
and gamed some accessions in the Caucasus 
In the long senes of wars which followed the 
French revolution the Ottoman Empire first 
found herself opposed to France, in conse 
quence of Bonaparte’s campaign in Egypt, 
and finally to Russia, who demanded a more 
distinct recognition of her protectorate over 
the Chnstians, and to whom, by the Peace 
of Bucharest, May 28, 1812, she ceded that 
part of Moldavia and Bessarabia which lies 
beyond the Pruth In 1817 Mahmud II 
was obliged to give up the principal mouth 
of the Danube to Russia Further disputes 
ended m the Porte making further conces- 
sions, which tended towards loosening the 
connection of Servia, Moldavia, and Wala- 
chia with Turkey In 1821 broke out the 
war of Greek independence The remon 
strances of Britain, France, and Russia 
against the cruelties with which the war 
against the Greeks was carried on proving 
of no avail, those powers attacked and de- 
stroyed the fleet of Mahmud at Navanno 
(1827) In 1826 the massacre of the Jam- 
zanes took place at Constantinople, after a 
revolt In 1828-29 the Russians crossed 
the Balkans and took Adrianople, the war 
being terminated by the Peace of Adnan 
ople (1829) In that year Turkey had to 
recognize the independence of Greece In 
1831-33 Mehemet Ah, nominally Pasha of 
Egypt, but real ruler both of that and Syna, 
levied war against his sovereign in 1833, and 
threatened Constantinople, when the Rus 
fiians, who had been called on for their aid 
by the sultan, forced the invaders to desist 
In 1840 Mehemet Ah again rose against his 
sovereign, but through the active mterven 
tion of Great Britain, Austna, and Russia, 
was compelled to evacuate Syna, though he 
was, in recompense, recognized as herechtary 
viceroy of Egypt 

The next important event in the histoxy 


of the Ottoman Empire was the war with 
Russia m which Turkey became mvolved in 
1863, and in which she was joined by Eng- 
land and France in the following year This 
war, known as the Cnmean war (which see), 
terminated with the defeat of Russia, and 
the conclusion of a treaty at Pans on the 
30th of March, 1866, by which the influ- 
ence of Russia in Turkey was greatly re 
duced The principal articles were the 
abolition of the Russian protectorate over 
the Danubian principalities (Moldavia and 
Walachia, united in 1861 as the principality 
of Roumania), the rectification of the fron- 
tier between Russia and Turkey, and the 
cession of part of Bessarabia to the latter 
power 

In 1876 the people of Herzegovina, un- 
able to endure any longer the misgovern- 
ment of the Turks, broke into rebellion A 
year later the Servians and Montenegrins 
likevnse took up arms, and though the 
former were urisuccessfu] and obliged to 
abandon the war, the Montenegrins still 
held out Meantime the great powers of 
Europe were pressing reforms on Turkey, 
and at the end of 1876 a conference met 
at Constantinople with the view of making 
a fresh settlement of the relations between 
her and her Christian provinces All the 
recommendations of the conference were, 
however, rejected by Turkey, and m April 
following, Russia, who had been coming 
more and more prominently forward as 
the champion of the oppressed provinces 
and had for months been massing troops on 
both the Asiatic and the European frontier 
of Turkey, issued a warlike manifesto and 
commenced hostile operations in both parts 
of the Turkish Empire She was imme- 
diately joined by Roumania, who on the 22d 
of May (1877) declared her independence 
The progress of the Russians was at first 
rapid, but the Turks offered an obstinate 
resistance After the fall of Kars, however, 
Nov 18, and the fall of Plevna, Dec 10, the 
Turkish resistance completely collapsed, and 
on the 3d of March, 1878, Turkey was com- 
pelled to agree to the Treaty of San Stefano, 
in which she accepted the terms of Russia. 
The provisions of this treaty were, however, 
considerably modified by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin concluded on the 13th of July following 
by which Roumania, Sei'via, and Monte- 
negro were declared independent, Rou- 
manian Bessarabia was ceded to Russia, 
Austria was empowered to occupy Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Bulgana was made 
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a principality (See Berlin, Treaty of) 
The main events in the history of the Otto- 
man Empire since the Treaty of Berlin are 
the French invasion of Tunis in 1881, lead 
mg to a French protectorate, the treaty 
with Greece, executed under pressure of 
the j^eat powers in 1881, by which Greece 
obtained Thessaly and a stnp of Epirus, 
the occupation of Egypt by Bntain in 1882, 
and the revolution at Philippopolis in 1885, 
by which Eastern Ruraelia became united 
with Bulgaria More recent events include 
the massacres of Armenians m 1895-96, 
the Cretan insurrection and the conse(|uent 
war with Greece in 1897, resulting in the 
defeat of the latter, the granting of au 
tonomy to Crete m 1898 , and the Mace- 
donian revolt of 1908 The Turks have 
resorted to great barbanties in the en- 
deavour to suppress this revolt, but as yet 
the hnal outcome is doubtful 

Ot'tumwa, a city of the United States, 
Iowa, on the Des Moines liiver, 75 miles 
N w of Burlington, an important railroad 
centre, and a place of growing commercial 
and industrial activity Pop 18,197 

Otway, Thomas, an English writer of 
tragedy, born in 1651, and educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford He went to London, 
and in 1675 produced his first tragedy of 
Alcibiades The following year appeared 
his Don Carlos, which proved extremely 
successful, and procured him a cornetcy in 
a regiment of cavalry destined for Flanders, 
in which country he served for a short time 
He died in 1685 m a state of great destitu- 
tion As a tragic writer Otway excels in 
pathos His fame chiefly rests upon the 
Orphan and Venice Preserved, the latter 
of which still mamtains its place on the 
stage 

Oubliette (o'bli-et), a dungeon existing in 
some old castles and other buildings, with 
an opening only at the top for the amnission 
of air It was used for persons condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment or to pensh secretly 

Oudenarde (o-dn ard), a town of Belgium, 
proiince of East Flanders, on the Scheldt, 
15 miles south of Ghent It has sustained 
several sieges, but is best known in history 
by the memorable victory gained over the 
French on the 11th of July, 1708, by Pnnee 
Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough 
Pop 5880 

Oudli, or OuDE (oud), a province of British 
India, bounded on the north by Nepaul, and 
on the other sides by the province of Agra, 
aroa 24,246 square miles Oudh is a vast 
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alluvial plain, watered by the Gogra, Giimti, 
Kapti, and Ganges It is for the most part 
highly fertile, and wheat, barley, noe, sugar, 
indigo, and others of the richest products of 
India, are raised in large quantities Oudh, 
formerly a Mogul province (subsequently 
kingdom, 1819), became subordinate to the 
British after the battle of Kalpee, m 1765 
In 1856 complaints of the misgovemment 
of the king of Oudh led to the annexation 
of the country to the British dominions, an 
annual pension of £1 20,000 being settled on 
the king This measure, however, produced 
much dissatisfaction, and when, in 1857, 
the mutiny broke out, most of the Oudh 
sepoys joined it, and the siege of Lucknow 
resulted {See In fi tan Mutiny ) Since the 
pacification of 1 858, schools and courts of 
justice have been established, and railways 
have been opened In 1877 Oudh was par- 
tially amalgamated with the North west 
Provinces by the unihcation of the two 
offices of chief commissioner and lieutenant 
governor, but for most administrative pur- 
poses it remains a separate province Imck- 
now 18 the capital, and the main centre 
of population and manufactures Pop 
12,833,077 (mostly Hindus), giving the large 
average ot 521 to the sipiare mile 
Oudh (formerly Ayodhya), an ancient 
town m Faizabad District, Oudh, adjacent 
to Fauabad, on the river Gogra In remote 
antiquity it was one of the largest and most 
magnihcent of Indian cities, and is famous 
as the early home of Buddhism and of its 
modern representative, tJamisin A great 
fair, attended by about 500,000 people, is 
held every year Pop 11,643 

Oudinot (o-di no), Chables Nicolas, 
Duke of Reggio, peer and marshal of France, 
born m 1767 In 1791 he was elected com- 
mandant of a volunteer battalion, and gave 
many stnking proofs of valour, which gained 
him speedy promotion In 1792 he was 
colonel of the remment of Picardy, m 1793 
bngadier-general, and in 1799 general of 
division Mass^na made him chief of the 
general sta6F, and under his command he 
decided the battle of the Mincio In 1804 
Napoleon gave him the command of a 
grenadier corps of 10,000 men, which was 
to form the advance guard of the mam 
army At the head of these troops he per- 
formed many exploits, winning the battle 
especially of Ostrolenka, and deciding the 
fate of three great battles — Austerlitz, 
Fnedland, and Wagram After the last- 
named battle Napoleon made him a mar 
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sbal and Thike of Keggio, and gave him an 
entiite worth £4000 a year He rendered 
valuable service and was severely wounded 
m the Russian campaign of 1812 In the 
campaign of 1813 lie was defeated at Gross 
beeren and Dennewit/ In the campaign of 
1814 he took an active part and was wounded 
for the twenty third time After Napoleon’s 
abdication he gave in his adhesion to the 
Bourbons, to whom he ever afterwards re- 
mained faithful, and w ho heafied upon him 
every honour He died m 1847 — Vhs eldest 
son, Nicolvs Charles Vicior (born 1791), 
commanded the troojis which effected the 
capture of Rome from Garibaldi in 1849 
He died in 1863 

Ouida (we'da) See Ramec^ Louim dc la 

OulesB (oules), Walikr William, Eng- 
lish painter, born at St Helier’s, Jersey, 
1848 He studied at the Royal Academy, 
and began as a painter of r/enre, but has 
distinguished himself chiefly in portraiture 
He was elected RA in 1881 Darwin, 
Newman, Lord Selborne, Sir Fred Roberts, 
Cardinal Manning, Samuel Morley, M P , 
and other celebrities have been among his 
sitters 

Ounce (Latin, uncia, a twelfth part of 
any magnitude), m Troy weight, is the 
twelfth parf of a pound, and weighs 480 
grains, in avoirdupois weight is the six 
teenth part of a pound, and weighs 4374 
grams Troy 

Ounce [F(Il 8 Uneia), one of the digiti 
grade carnivora, found in Northern Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, India, and China The 
length of the body is about 34 feet, the tail 
measuring aliout 2 feet It is a large cat, 
resembling the leopard and panther, but 
with a longer and more hairy tail and a 
thicker fur, somewhat less m size, and not 
so herce and dangerous In some places it 
IS trained to hunt, like the cheetah 

Ou'rebi, bcopophCrus oureln, an antelope 
of South Africa, found in great numbers in 
the open plains, and much hunted for its 
desh It 18 from 2 to 3 feet high, of a pale 
dun colour, and the male has sharp, strong, 
and deeply ringed horns 

Ouro-Freto, a town of Brazil, the capital 
of the state of Minas Geraes, 190 miles 
N N w of Rio de Janeiro It was formerly 
one of the great mining centres of Brazil, 
but its gold mines are now nearly exhausted 
Pop 59,249 

Ouse (oz), a river of Yorkshire, formed 
by the junction of the Swale with the Ure 
near Borougbbridge , it flows tortuously 


south east past York, Selby, and Goole, 8 
miles east of which it unites with the Trent 
to form the estuary of the Humber Its 
total course is bO miles, for the last 45 of 
which (or to York) it is navigable 

Ouse (oz), Great, a nver of England, nses 
near Brackley in the county of Northamp- 
ton, flows m a general north easterly direc 
tion, traverses the counties of Buckingham, 
Bedfoid, Huntingdon, (Cambridge, and Nor- 
folk, and falls into the Wash at Kings 
liynn, after a course of about 1 60 miles, for 
the latter two thirds of which it is navi- 
gable 

Ousel See Oiuel 

Ouseley, Rev Sir Frederick Arthur 
Gore, Bart , English composer, born 1825, 
only son of Sir Gore Ouseley, at one time 
Bntisb ambassador to Persia and Russia 
He succeeded his father in the baronetcy 
in 1 844, and subsequently took orders He 
exhibited from childhood high musical 
ability, took the degree of Bac helor of Music 
at Oxford m 1850, and of Doctor in 1856, 
and the same year was appointed precentor 
of Herefoid Cathedral His works include 
treatises on Harmony, on Counterpoint and 
Fugue, and on Musical Foim and general 
composition, and he wrote much church 
music He died in 1889 

Outcrop, m geology, the exposure of an 
inclined stratum at the surface of the ground 

Outlawry, the putting one out of the 
protection of the law, a process resorted to 
against an absconding defendant in a civil or 
criminal proceeding It involved the de- 
privation of all civil rights, and a forfeiture 
of goods and chattels to the crown Out 
lawry in civil proceeding was formally alx) 
lished in England m 1879 In Scotland out- 
lawry is asentence pronounced in the supreme 
criminal court, where one accused of a enme 
does not appear to answer the charge The 
effect 18 that be is depnved of all personal 
pnvilege or benefit by law, and his mov- 
able property is forfeited to the crown In 
the Umted States the practice is unknown 

Outram (ou'tram), LiEUiENANr general 
Sir James, son of Benjamin Outram, civil 
engineer, and Margaret, daughter of Dr 
Anderson, of Mounie, Aberdeenshire, was 
bom at Butterley Hi^, Derbyshire, 1808 
His father dying m 1805, he was brought 
up in Scotland, studied at Manschal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and in 1819 went out as a 
cadet to India In 1828 he was selected to 
undertake a mission to the wild hill tnbes 
of the Bombay presidency, a task in which 
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he acquitted himself with credit As adju 
taut to Lord Keane he took part m the 
Afghan war of 183^>, and distinguished him- 
self at the capture of Khelat, and by his 
dangerous nde disguised as a native devo- 
tee through the enemy’s country to Kurra- 
chee (1840) After the capture of Ghuznee, 
he performed the duties of Bntish resident 
at Hyderabad, Sattara, and Lucknow In 
1842 he was appointed commissioner tf> 
negotiate with the Ameers of Sind, in whn h 
position he adopted views at variance with 
the aggressive policy of General Sir (’harles 
James Napier In 1856 he was nominated 
chief commissioner of Oudh He was com 
mander in chief of the Bntish forces in tlie 
Persian war of 1856-57, and from Persia 
was summoned to India to aid m suppress 
mg the mutiny Although of higher rank 
than Havelock, whom he joined with leiti 
forcements at Gawiipore in September, 1857, 
he fought under him until Lucknow was 
relieved by Sir Cohn Campbell In the 
following March he commanded the first 
division of infantry when Sir Cohn finally 
regained possesbion of Lucknow His ser 
vices were rewarded with a baronetcy, the 
rank of lieutenant general, the order of the 
grand cross of the Bath, and the thanks of 
parliament, and statues were erected in his 
honour in London and Calcutta 1 he shat 
tered state of his health compelled him to 
return to England in 1800, and he died at 
Pau in 1803, and was buned in Westmin 
ster Abbey 

Out'ngger, an iron bracket fixed on the 
side of a boat, with a rowlock at its ex 
tremity, so as to give an increased leverage 
to the oar without widening the boat, 
hence, a light boat for rner matches pio 
vided with such apparatus I’he name is 
also applied to a contrivance in certain 
foreign boats and canoes, consisting of a 
projecting framework or arrangement of 
timbers for counterbalancing the heeling- 
over effect of the sails, which are large in 
proportion to the breadth of the vessel 

Outworks, all works of a fortress which 
are situated without the principal line of 
fortification, for the purpose of covenng the 
place and keeping the besiegers at a distance 

Ouviran^dra, a genus of plants See 
Lattice leaf 

Ouzel (ou'zl), a genus of insessonal or 
perchmg birds, included in the family of the 
thrushes The common or ring ouzel ( Turdus 
torqu&tue) is a summer visitant of Bntam, 
and its specific name is denved from the 
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presence of a broad semilunar patch or stripe 
of white extending across its breast The 
water ouzel {Otnclus aquaitem) belongs to 
a different family (See Dipper ) Ouzel la 
also an old or poetical name for the black 
bird 

Oval, an egg shaped curve or curve re- 
sembling the longitudinal section of an egg 
'J'he ovm has a general resemblance to the 
ellipse, but, unlike the latter, it is not sym 
nietncal, being broader at one end than at 
the other See ElUpst 

Ovam'pos, a collection of black tnbes of 
South west Africa, occupying the exceed 
ingly feitile country which lies south of the 
Guneno River, between 14° and 18“ B Ion, 
and north of Damara Knd These black 
tribes resemble the Kafirs and Harnaras in 
feature, and by many aie supposed to be 
a connecting link l^tween Negroes and 
Kafirs Cattle forms the weilth of the 
Ovampo tnbrs, each of which has its own 
hei editary cliuf They are also good agn 
cultunsts, and have made considerable pro 
gress in various irts 

Ovar', town of Portugal, disfcnct of Beira, 
near the Atlantic, on the noith shore of the 
Bay of Aveiro, 22 imlts soutli of Oporto, 
has valuable fisheries and consideiable trade 
Pop 10,022 

Oya'nau Tumour, a moibid growth in the 
ovary of a woman, sometimes weighing as 
much as 30, 50, oi upwards of 100 lbs or 
more, consisting of a cyst containing a thin 
or thick ropy fluid, causing the disease known 
as ovarian drojivj^ which is now generally 
cured by the operation of ovanotoiny 

Ovanot'omy, the operation of removing 
the ovary, or a tumour in the ovary (see 
above), a suigical operation first performed 
m 1809, and long considered exceedingly 
dangerous, but latterly performed with great 
and increasing success, especially since the 
arloption of the antiseptic treatment in- 
augurated by Lister 

0 Yaiy, or Ovarium, the essential part of 
the female geneiative apjmratus m which 
the ova or eggs are formed and developed 
The ovary in the female corresponds to the 
tentiB of the male In adult women the 
ovaries exist as two bodies of somewhat 
oval shape, and compressed from side to 
side, of whitish colour and uneven surface 
lliey are situated one on each side of the 
womb, and are attached to the hinder portion 
of the body of the womb by two thm cord- 
like bands— the ovarian ligaments^ and by a 
lesser fibrous cord to the frmged edge of the 
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fallopian tube Each ovary la about inch 
m length, and about drachms m weight, 
and contains a number of vesicles known as 
ovisacs or Graafian follicles, in which the 
ova are developed The functions of the 
ovary, which are only assumed and become 
active on the approach of puberty, are the 
formation of ova, their maturation, and 
their final discharge at periodic menstrual 
epochs into the uterus or womb There tho 
ovum may be impregnated and detained, or 
pass from the body with the im nstrual flow 
The ovaries are subject to diseased coiidi 
tions, chief among which are canc^er and tlie 
occurrence of tumours and cysts See 0/ a 
nan Tuhiourf (h anatomy 

O'vary, in botany, is a hollow case inclos- 
ing ovules or young seeds, containing one 
or more cells, and ultimately becoming the 
fruit Together with the style and stigma 
it constitutes the female system of th< vege 
table kingdom When united to the calyx 
it 18 called inferior, when separated, superior 
Ovation See TnmipK 
Oven, a close chamber of any descnption 
m which a considerable degree of heat may 
be generated, used for baking, heating, or 
drying any substance In English the term 
18 usually restricted to a close chamber for 
baking bre vd aud other food substances, but 
ovens are also used for coking coal, m the 
arts of metallurgy, in glass malang, pottery, 
&,c There is now a great diversity in the 
shape and materials of construction, and 
modes of heating ovens 

Oven Birds, birds belonging to the family 
Certhida* or Creepers, found iii S America, 
typical genus, Farnanm They are all of 
small si/e, and feed upon seeds, fruits, md 
insects Their popular name is derived from 
the form of their nest, which is dome shaped, 
and built of tough clay or mud with a 
winding entrance 

Ovens River, a river in the north east of 
the Australian colony of Victona, a tnbu 
tary of the Murray The district is an im 
poHant gold mining and agricultural one 
Over, an ancient town of Cheshire, 4 miles 
w of Middlewich, has boat building and 
manufactures of salt Pop (par ) 68ti5 
Overbeck, Fkibdkich, a German painter, 
born at Lubeck 178 <), died 1809 He com 
menoed his artistic studies in Vienna in 
1806 , and m 1810 went to Rome, where he, 
with Cornelius, Schadow, Veit, aud Schnorr, 
founded a new school of art, which subordi- 
nated beauty to piety, and attempted to re* 
vive the devotional ait of the pre-Raphaelite 


penod In 1814, m company with several 
of hiB artistic brethren, he abjured Luther 
anism, embraced the Roman Catholic faith, 
and made Rome almost exclusively the place 
of his abode Among his chief works are 
The Entrance of Chnst into Jerusalem, 
Christ on the Mount of Olives, The En- 
tombment, The Triumph of Religion, The 
Vision of St Francis, two senes of frescoes, 
one on the History of Joseph for the Casa 
liartholdi, and one on Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata for the Villa Massimi at Rome, 
&c 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, known as a mis- 
cellaneous writer, but more especially for 
his tragical death at the instance of the 
Countess of Essex, probably aided by Vis- 
count Rochester, was born m Warwickshire 
111 I'iSl, and studied at Oxford He con 
tracted in intimacy with Rochester, then 
Robert Carr, at the court of James I , and 
provoked tho anger of the countess by endea 
vourmg to dissuade bis fiiend from marrying 
her Rot hester had the address to procure 
the impnsonment of his fnend in the I’ower 
of London, by creating a cause of offence be- 
tween him and the king, and, some months 
latei, Ov erbury was poisoned there, Sept 15, 
1613 Thougn suspicions were entertained 
at the time, it was not till 1616 that this 
deed of daikness was discovered, when the 
infenor agents were all apprehended, tned, 
and executed Rochester, now eai 1 of Somer 
set, and the countess were also tntd and 
condemned, but they were both pardoned 
by the king for priv ite reasons Overbury’s 
Characters, and ’1 he Wife, a didactic poem, 
published m 1614, have still a reputation 

Over Darwen See Daru en 

OvenjBsel (r/\ir i sel), or Cviu’issfl, a 
province of the Ncthcrluuls, area, 1JI83 
8(juare miles It is watcitd by the Ijssel, 
which separates it from Gelderlaud, and by 
the Vecht and its affluents Except a strip 
along the Ijssel, presenting good arable and 
meadow land, the surface is mostly a sandy 
fiat relieved by hillocks, and the pnncipM 
industry is stock raismg and dairy farmmg 
Chief towns, Zwolle, Deventer, Almelo, and 
Kampen 

Overland Route to India, the route via 
Dover, Calais, Pans, Macon, the Mont Cems 
Tunnel, Modena, to Brindisi, thence by 
steamer to Port Said, through the Suez 
Canal, and down the Red Sea to the des- 
tined Indian port Alternative routes are 
from Marseilles or Trieste by steamer to 
Alexandria, and thence by rail to Ismailia 
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Oyerseers, public officers appointed an 
nually m every parish of England and Wales, 
whose pnmary duty it is to assess the inhabi- 
tants for the poor rate, collect the same, and 
apply it to the relief of the poor The office 
18 compulsory, and entirely gratuitous, but 
several classes of persons, such as peers, 
members of parliament, clergymen, Dissent 
mg ministers, barristers, attorneys, doctors, 
militaiy and naval officers, ami others whose 
avocations require continual personal atten- 
dance, are exempt from serving Numerous 
miscellaneous duties, other than their origi 
nal duty of leheving the poor, are now im- 
posed, % statute, on overseers Thus they 
have to draw up the lists of all those en 
titled to vote for members of parliament, 
of those qualified to serve as jurors and as 
parish constables, &c In the larger parishes 
it IS customary hir the inhabitants to ap- 
point assistant overseers, salaried officials 
who relieve the annual overseers to some 
extent of their dutus 

Overshot Wheel, a wheel driven by water 
shot ovci from the top The buckets of the 
wheel receive the water as nearly as possible 



at the top, and retain it until they approach 
the lowest point of the descent The water 
acts principally by its gravity, thoug’h some 
effect 18 of course due to the velocity with 
which it arrives 

overture, in music, an introductory s>m 
phony, chiefly used to precede great musical 
comix>sitions, as oratorios and operas, and 
intended to prepare the hearer for the fol 
lowing composition, properly by concentrat 
mg its chief musical ideas so as to give a 
sort of outline of it m instrumental music 
This mode of composmg overtures was first 
conceived by the French Overtures are, 
however, frequently written as independent 
pieces for the concert room 
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Ovibos See Musk oar 

Ovid, in full PoBiius OviDius Naso, 
a celebrated Roman poet, born 43 B c He 
enjoyed a careful education, which was com- 
pleted at Athens, where ho g uned a thorough 
knowledge of the Greek language He after- 
wards travelled m Asia and Sicily He never 
entered the senate, although by bnth en- 
titled to that dignity, but filled one or two 
unimportant public offices 'i ill his fiftieth 
year he continued to resMe at Koine, enjoy- 
ing tlie friendship of a large ciicle of dis 
tingnished men By an edict of Augustus, 
however (a i> 8), he was commanded to 
leave Rome for 'romi, a town on the inhos- 
pitable shores of the Black Sea, near the 
mouths of tho Danube It is impossible now 
to come to any certain conclusion as to tho 
cause of this banishment, that given in the 
edict— tho publication of the Ait of Love — 
being merely a pretext, the potm having 
been in circulation ten years previously 
The real causo may have l>een his intrigue 
with Tuba, tho clovei but dissolute daughter 
of Augustus wliom he is supposed to have 
celebiated under the name of C/onnna, or 
it may have been his complicity in the in- 
trigue of I ulia, the grandd iughter of Augus- 
tus, with Silanus The change fi om the luxu 
nous life of a lioman gallant to that of an 
exile among barbaiiaus whose very language 
was unknow n toliim must have been far from 
agreeablt , and we find him addressing humble 
entieatus to the im]>crial court to shorten 
the term or change the place of banishment, 
but these entreaties, backed up by those of 
his fiicnds in Rome, weic of no avail, and 
Ovid died at Tomi m the year 18 A n He 
had been three times married His works 
include Amorum l^ibri ITI , love elegies , 
Epistolae Heroidum, letters of heroines to 
their lovers or husbands, Ars Amatoria, 
Art of Love, Remedia Amons, Love Reme- 
dies, the Metamorphoses, m fifteen books, 
Fasti, a sort of poetical calendar, "i'nstia, 
Epistolae ex Ponto, Epistles from Pontus, 
&c 

Oviduct, the name given to the canal by 
which, in animals, the ova or eggs are con- 
veyed from the ovary to the uterus or into 
the external world In mammals the ovi- 
ducts are termed PaVx)pi(in tubes ^ being so 
named after the anatomist who first described 
them 

Oviedo (5- VI a'cfo), a town of Spain, capi« 
tal of a province of same name, 280 mttes 
north west of Madrid It was founded in 
762, has a 14th-centnry cathedral and a 
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university, and manufactures of hats, arms, 
uapery, &c Dop 4i,10dL--Thc pro met, 
area 4080 square miles, pop 627,069, is 
situated on the Bay of Biscay, and br)unded 
by the provinces of Santander, Leon, and 
Lugo It has a wild and stormy coast, and 
a mountainous interior better adapted for 
pasture than agriculture 
Oviedo y Valdez (6 vi aWs ? val rfeth'), 
Gonzaio Ffrnande/ op, a Spanish histo 
nan, born in 1478, and brought up as a page 
at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella In 
1514 he received agoveniment appointment 
in the newly discovered island of Ilispaniola, 
and with few intervals spent the rest of bis 
life there Named by Charles V histono 
grapherof the Indies, he wrote his Historia 
General y Natural de las Indus Occiden 
tales This and his Qumquagenas are two 
works of great historical value He died at 
Valladolid in 1 557 

Ovip'arous, a term applied to those am 
mals which produce ova or eggs from which 
the young are afterwards hatched Where 
the eggs— -as in some hoards, some snakes, 
or as in the land salamanders— are re 
tamed within the body of the parent until 
such time as the young escape fiom them, 
the animals are said to be oio vtviparou’f 
Ovipos'itor, an appendage attached to the 
abdominal segments of certain insects, and 
used for placing the eggs in situations fa 
vourablo to their due development, this being 
sometimes in bark or leaves, or even in the 
bodies of other animals The sting of bees, 
wasps, &G , IB a modihcation of an ovipositor 
or analogous structure 

Ov'olo, in architecture, a convex moulding, 
generally a quarter of a circle, but in clas 
sic architecture there is usually a departure 
from the exact circular form to that of an 
egg hence the name (L mmrn, an egg) 
Ovo-viviparou8 8ee Oviparous 
Ov'ule, in botany, a rudimentary seed 
which requires to be fertilized by pollen 
before it develops It is composed of tw^o 
sacs, one within another, which are called 
primine and secuiidme sacs, and of a nucleus 
within the sacs At one point, the chalaza, 
the nucleus and the two coats come into 
contact, and here there is a minute orifice 
called the fora nun or mtcropyle See Botany 
Ovum, the ‘ egg ’ or essential product of 
the female repriSuctive system, which, after 
impregnation by contact with the semen or 
essential fluid of the male, is capable of de- 
veloping into a new an<l independent being 
The essential parts to be recognized in the 


structure of every true ovum or egg consist, 
firstly, of an outer membrane known as the 
vitcUine membrane Within this is contained 
the vitellus or i^olk, and imbedded in the 
yolk mass the fferminal testde and smaller 
germinal spot are Been See Ovary, Bepi o- 
ductiom 

Owen, John, D I) , English Nonconform- 
ist divme, born at Stadham, Oxfordshire, 
in 1616, studied at Oxford, and on the break- 
ing out of the civil war took part with the 
rarliament He adopted the Independent 
mode of church government He was ap 
pointed to preach at Whitehall the day after 
the execution of Charles 1 , accompanied 
Cromwell in his expeditions both to Ireland 
and Scotland, in 1651 was made dean of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and m 1652 
was nominated by Ciomwell, then chancel- 
lor of the university, his vice chancellor, 
offices of which he was depnved in 1657 
He died in 1683 Owen was a man of great 
learning and piety, of high Calvmistic views, 
and the author of numerous works, the most 
permanently valuable of which is his Expo 
sition of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Owen, Sin Bichard, K C B , comparative 
anatomist and palaeontologist, was born at 
Lancaster 1804, and educated at Lancaster 



Grammar School and the medical schools of 
Edinburgh, Pans, and London Having 
settled m the inetropohs he became assistant 
curator of the Huntemn Museum In 1834 
he was appointed professor of comparative 
anatomy at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, m 
1836 professor in anatomy and physiology 
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at the Koyal College of Surgeons, and in 1 856 
Rupenntendent of the natural history de 
partment m the Bntish Museum, from which 
last post he retired in 1883 He died m 
1892 He was the greatest palseontologist 
since Cuvier, and as a comparative anato 
mist was a worthy successor to Hunter He 
was a voluminous writer on his special sub 
jects, and an honorary fellow of nearly 
every learned society of Europe and Ame- 
nca Among his works are Lectures on the 
Comparative Anatomy of the Invertebrate 
Animals, I^ectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals, His 
tory of Bntish Fossil Mammals and Birds, 
History of Bntish Fossil Reptiles, Principles 
of Comparative Osteology , On the Anatomy 
of Vertebrates, The Fossil Reptiles of S 
Afnca, The Fossil Mammals of Australia, 
&c 

Owen, Robfrt, philanthropist and social 
theorist, born at Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire, North Wales, in 1771, died there 1858 
Early distinguished by his business talents, 
at the age of e‘ghteen he became manager 
of a spinning mill at Chorlton, near Man 
Chester, and subsequently of the New Lan 
ark coHon-mills, belonging to Mr Bale, 
a wealthy Glasgow manufacturer, whose 
daughter he manied Here Owen intro- 
duced many important reforms, having for 
their object the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the labourers in his employ In 
1812 he published New Views of Society, 
or Essays upon the Formation of Human 
Character, and subsequently a Book of the 
New Moral World, in which he completely 
developed his socialistic views, insisting upon 
an absolute equality among men He had 
three opportunities of setting up social com- 
munities on his own plan — one at New Har- 
mony in America, another at Orbiston iii 
Ijanarkshire, and the last in 1844, at Har- 
mony Hall in Hampshire, all of which 
proved signal failures In his later years 
Mr Owen became a firm believer in Spint 
ualisro His eldest son, Robert Bale Owen, 
(1801 77), for a time resident mimster of 
the United States at Naples, is chiefly known 
as an exponent of spiritualism He was 
author of several works on that and other 
subjects Another son, Bavid Bale Owen 
(1807-60), acquired reputation as a geo 
legist 

Owensborough, a city of the Umted 
States, capital of Baviess county, Kentucky, 
on the Ohio, 160 miles from Louisville, is 
extensively engaged m the curmg of tobacco 
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and the manufacture of whisky. Pop. 
18,189 

Owens College, Manchester, was estab- 
lished under the will of John Owens, a Man- 
chester merchant, who died m 1846, and left 
about £100,000 for the purpose of founding 
an mstitution for providing a university 
education, m which theological and religious 
subjects should form no part of the instruc 
tion given Teachmg commenced in 1861, 
and the present handsome Gothic building 
for the accommodation of the college was 
completed in 1878 The increasing success 
of the college led to the establishment of a 
new University, Victoria University, to 
consist of Owens College and several afhli 
ated colleges located in different towns, but 
having its headquarters in Manchester The 
Victoria University was instituted by royal 
charter in 1880, with power to grant degrees 
m arts, science, and law, a supplemental 
charter, granted May, 1883, giving power to 
grant degrees in medicine University Col 
lege, Liverpool, was incorporated with Vic- 
toria University in 1884, and the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, in 1888 There is a women’s 
depaitment in connection with Owens Col- 
lege, the classes beii^ held in separate build- 
ings University College, Liverpool, was 
constituted a sejiarato university in 1903, 
as the Leeds college will soon be 

Owen Stanley, a mountain range in New 
Guinea (which see) 

Owhyhee (o wi'h§), the same as Hawaii 
See Sandwich Islands 

OwlglasB, or Howlkglass See Eulen- 
spieqel 

Owl Parrot {Stngops hahroptUuH)^ the 
type and only known representative of a 
peculiar group of the parrot family, is 
a large bird, a native of the South Pacific 
Islands, and especially of New Zealand In 
aspect and in nocfurnal habits it resembles 
the owl It feeds on roots, which it digs 
out of the earth with its hooked beak It 
seldom flies, it is generally to be seen rest- 
ing in hollow stumps and logs, and is said 
to hibernate m eaves 

OwlB, a group of birds forming a well 
defined family (Stngid<e), which m itself 
represents the Nocturnal Section of the 
order of Raptores or Birds of Prey I’he 
head is large and well covered with feathers, 
part of which are generally arranged around 
the eyes in circular discs, and in some species 
form horn-hke tufts on the upper surface of 
the bead The beak is short, strongly curved, 
and hooked The ears are generally of large 
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size, prominent, and in many cases provided 
with a kind of fleshy valve or lid, and their 
sense of heanng is exceedingly acute The 
eyes are very prominent and full, and pro 
ject forwards, the pupils being especially well 
developed — a structure enabling the owls 
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to see well at dusk or in the dark The 
plumage is of soft downy character, render- 
ing their flight almost noiseless The tarsi 
are feathered, generally to the very base of 
the claws, but some forms, csf>ecially those 
of fish catching habits, have the toes and 
even the tarsi bare The toes are arranged 
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three forwards and one backwards, but the 
outer toe can be turned backwards at will, 
and the feet thus converted into hand like 
or prehensile organs In habits most spe 
cies of owls are nocturnal, flying about dur- 
ing the night, and preying upon the smaller 
quadrupeds, nocturnal insects, and upon the 
smaller birds Mice in particular form a 
large part of their food During the day 
they mhabit the crevices of rocks, the nooks 
and crannies of old or rained buildings, or 
the hollows of trees , and m these Bituations 


the nests are constructed They vary greatly 
in size, the smallest not bemg larger than a 
thrush In their distribution the owls occur 
very generally over the habitable globe, both 
woilds possessing typical representatives of 
the group The common white or barn 
owl {Strix flamni^a) is the owl whu h has 
the greatest geographical range, inhabiting 
almost every country m the world The 
tawny or brown owl {Strix strul^la) is the 
largest of the species indigenous to Britain, 
and IS strictly a woodland bird, building its 
nist in holes of trees The genus Asw con 
tains the so called horned owls, distin- 
guished by elongated horn like tufts of 
feathers on the head The long eared owl 
(Asio otm or Otu'i vuhidrm) ap[>ears to be 
common to both J'lurope and America It 
inhabits woods The shoit eared owl 
{A VO aictpitriihU'i or Otu'< In acht^6tu'<) fre- 
quents heaths, moors, and the open country 
generally to the exclusion of woods It 
ha« an enormous geographical range I'he 
eagle owl (Bubo upidvun) is rare in Britain, 
but occurs in Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, 
and over the continent of Euiope to the 
Mediteirwieau A similar sjwties (/y T/r- 
(fmmnu'i) extends over the whole of North 
America Owls of diurnal habits are the 
hawk owl {Suriiw) and the snowy owl 
{Nyctea) The hawk owl mostly inhabits 
the Arctic regions, but migrates southwards 
in winter, as does the snowy owl, whith is 
remarkable for its large size and snowy 
plumage The little owl (Can of noctiia)y 
the bird of Pallas Athena, is spread through- 
out the greater part of Europe, but is not a 
native of Britain One of the most remark- 
able of owls 18 the burrowing owl (A thena 
eunmilaria) of America and the West In 
dies, which inhabits the burrows of the 
marmots (which see), or prairie dogs —the 
owls possessing themselves of these bunows 
and breeding therein, mucii to the discom 
fort of the original possessors of the abodes 
Ox, the general name of certain well known 
ruminant quadrupeds, sub family Bovid® 
(Oavicornia) The characters are the horns 
are hollow, supported on a bony core, and 
curved outward m the form of crescents , there 
are eight incisor teeth in the under jaw, but 
none in the upper, there are no canines or 
dog teeth, the naked muffle is broad. The 
^cies are Bos TauruSy or common ox, B 
UruSy aurochs, or bison of Europe, B Bison^ 
or buffalo of North America, B BabaluSy 
or proper buffalo of the eastern continent, B 
oaffer, or Cape buffalo, B grunmensj or yak 
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of Thibet, &c (See Bt8(m, Buffalo, Yal, &c ) 
The common ox la one of the most valuable 
of our domestic animals Its flesh is the 
principal article of animal food, and there 
IS scarcely any part of the animal that is 
not useful to mankind, the skin, the horns, 
the bones, the blood, the hair, and the very 
refuse of all these, have their separate uses 
Having been specially domesticated by man 
from a stock which it is probably impossible 
to trace, the result has been the formation 
of very many breeds, races, or permanent 
varieties, some of which are valued for their 
flesh and hides, some for the ncliness and 
abundance of their milk, while others are in 
great repute both for beef and milk Among 
the first class, or those valued for feeding 
purposes, may be mentioned the Bur 
ham or Short horn, the Polled Aberdeen or 
Angw, and the West Highland or Kyloe 
Among the most celebrated for dairy pur 
poses are the Alderney, the Ayrshire, and 
the Suffolk Dm hor the purposes both of 
the dairy farmer and the grazier the Here 
ford and a cross between a Short-horn and 
an Ayr’ihtie are much fancied The ox is 
used in many parts of the world, and m a 
very few districts of Bntain, as a beast of 
draught The North Devon breed is well 
adapted for draught, and in Devonshire 
much agricultural labour is still performed 
by teams of oxen of this breed. The ‘ wild 
ox,’ now existing only in a few parks, as at 
Hamilton in Lanarkshire, and Chillingham 
in Northumberland, seems, whatever its 
ongin, to have been formerly an inhabitant 
of many forest districts m Britain, particu 
larly in the north of England and the south 
of Scotland The name ox is used also in a 
more restricted sense to signify the male of 
the bovine genus (Bos I'anrus) castrated, 
and full grown, or nearly so The young 
castrated male is called a steer He is called 
an ox calf or hull caZ/ until he is a year old, 
and a steer until he is four years old The 
same animal not castrated is called a hull 
Besides the European ox there are several 
other varieties, as the Indian or zebu, with 
a hump on its back, the Abyssinian, Mada 
gascar, and South Afncan 
Oxalic Acid, an acid which occurs, com- 
bmed sometimes with potassium or sodium, 
at other times with calcium, m wood sorrel 
(OxSlis AcetoseBa) and other plants, and 
also m the animal body, especially in unne, 
in urinary deposits, ana in calcuh Many 
processes of oxidation of organic bodies pro 
duce this substance Thus sugar, starch, cel- 
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lulose, &c , yield oxalic acid when fused with 
caustic potash, or when treated with strong 
nitric acid Saw dust is very much used for 
producing the acid Oxalic acid has the for- 
mula C 2 H 2 O 4 , it 18 a solid substance, which 
crystallizes in four sided pnsms, the sides of 
which are alternately broad and narrow, and 
the summits dihedral They are efflorescent 
in dry air, but attract a little humidity if it 
be damp They are soluble in water, and 
their acidity is so great that, when dissolved 
in 3600 times their weight of water, the 
solution reddens htmus paper, and is per- 
ceptibly acid to the taste Oxalic acid is 
used chiefly as a discharging agent in cer- 
tain styles of calico printing, for whitening 
leather, as in boot tops, and for removing 
ink and iron mould from wood and linen 
It IS a violent poison Oxalates are com 
pounds of oxalic acid with bases, one of 
them, binoxalate of potash, is well known as 
salts of sorrel or salts of lemon 

Oxalida'cesB, a natural orderof polypetal 
ous exogenous plants, of which the genus 
Oxalis or wood sorrel is the type, comprising 
herbs, shrubs, and trees, remarkable, some 
of them, for the quantity of oxalic acid 
they contain Some Amencan species have 
tuberous edible roots For two species see 
Bhmhing and Oaramhola 

Oxalu'ria, a morbid condition of the sys- 
tem, in which a prominent symptom is the 
presence of crystallized oxalate of lime in 
the unne 

Oxenstjerna, Axei, Count, Swedish 
statesman, bom 1583, studied theology at 
Kostock, Wittenberg, and Jena, andm 1602, 
after visiting most of the German courts, re 
turned to Sweden and entered the service of 
Charles IX In 1608 he was admitted into 
the senate , and on the accession of Gustavus 
Adolphus, in 1611, he was made chancellor 
He accompanied Gustavus Adolphus during 
his campaigns in Germany, taking charge of 
all diplomatic affairs , and on the fall of his 
master at Lutzen (1682) he was recognized, 
at a congress assembled at Heilbronn, as the 
head of the Protestant League This league 
was held together and supported solely by 
his mfluence and wisdom, and in 1636 he 
returned to Sweden after an absence of ten 
years, laid down his extraordinary powers, 
and took his seat in the senate as chancellor 
of the kingdom and one of the five guardians 
of the queen In 1645 he assisted m the 
negotiations with Denmark at Bromsebro, 
and on hu return was created count by 
Queen Chnstma, whose determination to 
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abdicate tbe crown he strongly but nnsuc 
cessfully opposed He died m 1654 
Oz*>eye See Chryscmthemum 
Oxford, a city and connty borough in Eng 
land, capital of Oxford county, and seat of 
one of the most celebrated umversities in the 
world, is situated about 60 miles WNW 
London, on a gentle acohvity between the 
Oherwell and the Thames, here called the 
Isis Oxford, as a city of towers and spires, 
of fine collegiate buildings old and new, of 
gardens, groves, and avenues of trees, w 
unique in England The oldest budding is 
the castle keep, budt m the time of William 
the Conqueror and still all but entire Of 
the numerous churches the first place is due 
to the cathedral, begun about 1160, and 
chiefly m the late Norman style It not 
only serves as the cathedral of Oxford dio 
cese, but also forms part of the collegiate 
buddings of Christ Church, of which insti- 
tution the dean of Oxford is always head 
Other churches are St Mary’s, used as 
the University Church, with a noteworthy 
tower and spire (dating about 1400), St 
Philip and St James’s, a stnking example 
of modem Gkithic, All Saints’ (18th cen 
tury), with a Graeco Gothic spire, St Giles’s 
(12th and 18th century), St Barnabas, a 
fine modem building Of the university 
buddings the most remarkable are Christ’s 
Church, the largest and grandest of all 
the colleges, with a fine quadrangle and 
other buddings, a noble avenue of trees (the 
Broad Walk), the cathedral serving as its 
chapel, Magdalen College, considered to be 
the most beautiful and complete of all, Bal- 
hol College, with a modem front (1867-69) 
and a modem Gothic chapel , Brasenose Col 
lege, and New College (more than 500 years 
old), largely consisting of the onginal budd- 
ings, and especially noted for its gardens and 
cloisters, besides the Sheldonian Theatre, a 
public hall of the university, the new ex 
amination schools, new museum, Bodleian 
Library, Badcliffe Library, and other build 
mgs belonging to the university (See Ox^ 
ford University ) Oxford depends mostly on 
the university, and on its attractions as a 
place of residence It sends one member 
to Parliament Pop in 1891, 46,741, in 
1901, 49,413 — Oxford county is bounded 
by Northampton, Warwick, Gloucester, 
Berks, and Buckingham, area, 483,621 
acres, of which more than five-sixths are 
under crops or in grass The south part 
of the county presents alternations of hdl 
and dale, the former, particularly the Cbd- 


tem Hills, being beautifully varied with 
fine woods, tracts of arable land, and open 
sheep downs The central parts are more 
level, and are also adorned by numerous 
woods. In the north and west the country 
presents a less pleasing aspect Much of 
the soil IS well adapted for the growth of 
green crops and barley The grass lands are 
also nch and extensive, dairy husbandry 
IB largely practised, and great quantities of 
butter are made Manufactures are of httle 
importance The pnncipal nvers are the 
Thames or Isis, Thame, Evenlode, Oherwell, 
and Windmsh The county returns three 
members to parliament Pop 182,768 

Oxford, IjOIId See Harley 

Oxford Clay, in geology, a bed of dark- 
blue or blackish clay, interposed between 
the Lower and Middle Oolites, so called from 
its being well developed in Oxfordshire It 
sometimes attains a thickness of from 200 
to 500 feet, and abounds in beautifully pre 
served fossil shells of belemnites, ammo 
nites, &c 

Os^ord Umversity, one of the two great 
English universities, established m the mid- 
dle ages, and situated m the city of Oxford 
(which see) Inke Oambndge it embraces 
a number of colleges forming distinct cor- 
porations, of which the oldest is believed to 
be University College, dating from 1253, 
though Merton College was the first to 
adopt the collegiate system proper The fol- 
lowing list contains the name of the colleges, 
with the time when each was founded — 


1 Hmversltv College, 1253 

2 lialliol (’ollege, 1268 

3 Melton College, 1274 

4 Exetei College, 1314 

6 Oriel College, 1326 

6 Queen s College, 1240 

7 New College, 1379 

8 Lincoln College, 1427 

9 All Souls College, 1437 

10 Magdalen College, 1458 

11 Biasenose College, 1609 

12 Corpus Chi isti College, 1516 

13 Christ Church College, 1646 

14 Innity College, 1654 

16 St John s College, 1565 

16 Jesus College, 1671 

17 Wadhara College, 1612 

18 Pembroke College, 1624 

19 Worcester College, 1714 

20 Keble College, 1870 

21 Hertford College, 1874 


There are also two ^ Halls,' St Mary 
Hall and St Edmund Hall, which are simi- 
lar institutions, but differ from the colleges 
m not bemg corporate bodies. 

Oxford University is an institution of 
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qmtd the same character as that of Cam 
bndge (See Cambndqe^ Unvxemty of) 
Most of the students belong to and reside 
in some college (or hall), but smce 1869 a 
certain number have been admitted without 
belonging to any of these institutions The 
students receive most of their instruction 
from tutors attached to the individual col- 
leges, and those of each college dine together 
in the college hall and attend the college 
chapel The ordinary students are called 
‘commoners ’ The style or title by which 
the corporation is known is The Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Oxford The head of the university is the 
chancellor The chief governing bodies are 
the House of Conv ocation, the Congregation 
of the university, and the Hebdomadal 
Council The House of Convocation, which 
includes all Doctors and Masters whose 
names are on the register, elects to nearly 
all the offices in the gift of the university, 
gives the final sanction to all new statutes, 
transacts nearly all the formal business of 
the university as a corporate body, and elects 
the parliamentary representati v es The Con- 
gregation of the University, which includes 
professors and other officials and all resident 
members of Convocation, can amend, con 
firm, or reject legislative proposals laid before 
it, but all these must originate with the 
Hebdomadal Council, which consists of about 
twenty raeinbc rs, partly official, but mostly 
elected, and which meets every week in teiiii 
time The office of chancellor is almost 
purely honorary, the vice chancellor is m f ict 
the supreme executive and judicial authonty 
of the university Two proctors are chosen 
yearly to maintain the discipline of the uni- 
versity The university is open without 
respect of birth, age, or creed, to all who 
have passed the necessary examinations or 
other tests Students enter as commoners 
or as ‘scholars’ or ‘ exhibitionci's,’ accord- 
ing as they obtain some of the numerous 
scholarships or exhibitions which may be 
competed for There are four terms or 
periods of study, known as Michaelmas, 
Hilary or Lent, Easter, and Tnnity or Act 
The two latter have no interval between 
them, so that the terms of residence are three 
of about eight weeks each The degrees con 
ferred are those of Bachelor and Master m 
Arts, and Bachelor and Doctor m Music, 
Medicine, Civil Law, and Divinity Twelve 
terms of residence are required for the or- 
dinary degree of B A No further residence 
IS necessary for any degree, and no residence 
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whatever is required for degrees In music 
Candidates for the de^ee of B A must pass 
three distmct examinations Responsions 
(known among undergraduates as the ' Little 
Go’ or ‘Smalls’) before the masters of the 
schools, first public examination before the 
moderators (‘Moderations’), and the second 
public examination before the public exa 
miners (‘Greats’) If the student wishes to 
take his degree with ‘ honours ’ a residence 
of four years is usually necessary Honours 
may be taken in hterev humanwxcs (classics), 
English language and literature, mathe- 
matics, nirispriulcnce, modt rn history, the- 
ology, natural science, and onental studies 
Any B A may procet d to tlie degree of 
M A without further examination or 
exercise, in the twenty -seventh term from 
his matriculation, provided he has kept 
his name on the books of some college 
or hall, or upon the register of unat- 
tached students for a period of twenty six 
terms In the case of all other degrees 
(except honorary ones) some examination oi 
exercise is necessary Women were ad 
mitted to the examinations in 1884, but do 
not receive degrees Three colleges for 
women have been established Somervillo 
Hall, Lady Margaret Hall, and St Hugh’s 
Hall Mansfield C’ollege, for the education 
of men for the nonconformist ministry, was 
established in 1888 The total number of 
students 18 about 3000 The total number 
of professorships, &c, in the umversity is 
about fifty The total annual revenues are 
between £400,000 and £500,000 The in 
stitutions connected with the university m 
elude the Bodleian Library (the second m 
the kingdom), the Ashraolean Museum, 
Botanic Gardens, Taylor Institution for 
modern languages. University Museum, 
Radchffe Library, Observatory, and Indian 
Institute Affiliated Colleges are St 
David’s College, Lampeter (1880) , Univer- 
sity (’ollege, Nottingham (1882), and Firth 
College, Sheffield (1886) The university 
sends two members to parliament 
Oxides, the compounds of oxygen with 
one other element, thus hydrogen and oxy- 
gen form oxide of hydrogen or hydrogen 
oxidxy oxygen and ehlonne form a senes of 
orulrs of chlorine^ oxygen and copper foim 
oxidf of copper or copper oxide^ and so on. 
When two oxides of the same element exists 
the name of that which contains the greater 
proportion of oxygen ends in «c, while the 
name of the oxide contaimng less oxygen 
ends in om, thus we have N^O, caUed 
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nitrom oxidCf and NjO^, called nitric oxide 
If there be several oxides they may be dis 
tmguished by such prefixes as hypo, per , &c , 
or % the more exact prefixes mono, di, tri, 
tei/ra, &c For the different oxides see the 
articles on the individual chemical elements 
Oxlip (Primula datwr), a kind of pnm 
rose growmg wild in some parts of England, 
and regarded as intermediate between the 
pnturose and cowslip 
Oz-peckers, a name for certain Afncan 
birds, also known as Beef -eaters (which see) 
Ozus, Amoo, Amoo Dabia, or Jihoon, a 
large nver in Central Asia, which has its 
sources between the Thian Shan and Hindu 
Kush ranges in the elevated region known 
as the Pamir, flows w through a broad 
valley, receiving many affluents, and n w 
through the deserts of western Turkestan, 
bordering on or belonging to Bokhara and 
Khiva, to the southern extremity of the Sea 
of Aral, where it forms an extensive marshy 
delta. It IS generally held that the lower 
part of the course of the Oxus was at one 
time different from what it is now, and that 
the nier entered the Caspian Sea The 
pnncipal head stream of the Oxus is by some 
considered to be the Panja lliver, which 
rises in a lake of the Great Pamir, at a 
height of 13,900 feet The Oxus for a con- 
siderable distance forms the boundary be 
tween Afghanistan and Bokhara Total 
course, 1300 miles 

Ozychlo'ride, a compound of a metallic 
oxide with a chloride, a8,oxychlonde of iron 
Ozycoc^cuB, a genus of plants of the na 
tural order Vacciniacese, commonly known 
as the cranberry (which see) 

Ozyflu'onde, a compound of an oxide with 
a fluonde, as, the oxyfluonde of lead. 

Oxygen, a gas which is the most widely 
distributed of all the elements Eight- 
ninths by weight of water, one fourth of 
air, and about one half of silica, chalk, and 
alumina consist of oxygen It enters into 
the constitution of nearly all the important 
rocks and minerals , it exists in the tissues 
and blood of animals, without it we could 
not hve, and by its agency disintegration of 
the animal frame is earned on after death 
Ail processes of respiration are earned on 
through the agency of oxygen, all ordinary 
processes of burmng and of producing light 
are possible only in the presence of this gas 
Oxygen was first isolated m 1774 by Joseph 
Pnestley, who gave to the new gas which 
he had discovered the name of depJdoyisti- 
oated air Lavoisier, the year following 


Pnestley’s discovery, put forward the opinion 
that the new gas was identical with the 
substance which exists m common air, and 
gave it the name oxygen — from the Greek 
oxys, acid, and root gen to produce — because 
he supposed that it was present as the active 
constituent mall acids, modern expenments, 
however, prove that it is not necessary in all 
cases to acidity or combustion Oxygen is 
invisible, inodorous, and tasteless , it is the 
least refractive, but the most magnetic of all 
the gases, it is rather heavier than air, 
having a specific gravity of 1 1056, referred 
to air as 1 00, it IS soluble in water to the 
extent of about threevolumes in 100 volumes 
of water at ordinary temperatures Oxygen 
was liquefied for the first time in 1877 by 
the application of intense cold and pressure, 
it has even been solidified. It is possessed 
of very marked chemical activity, having a 
powerful attraction for most of the simple 
substances, the act of combining with which 
IS called oxidation Some substances when 
brought into contact with this gas unite 
with it so violently as to produce light 
and heat , in other cases oxidation is much 
more gradual, as in the rusting of metals 
The presence of oxygen is, so far as we 
know, one of the physical conditions of life 
In inspinng we receive into the lungs a 
supply of oxygen this oxygen is earned by 
the blood to the various parts of the body, 
and there deposited to do its work of tissue 
forming, &c , the deoxygenated blood re 
turns to the lungs, and again receives a fresh 
supply of the necessary oxygen Trees and 
plants evolve oxygen, which is formed by 
the decomposition of the carbonic acid ab 
sorbed by the leaves from the atmosphere 
This IS due to the action of the sun's rays 
and the chlorophyll or green colounng matter 
of the leaves When oxygen unites with 
another element the product is called an 
oxuie The oxides form a most important 
senes of chenucal compounds (see Oxides and 
the articles on the vanous chemical elements) 
The power of supporting combustion is one 
of the leading features of oxygen, and until 
the discovery of oxygen no well founded 
explanation of the facts of combustion was 
known Oxygen exists in another form dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary gas, in this 
form it exhibits many marked peculianties. 
See Ozone 

Ozyhydrogen Blowpipe See Bloicpipe 

Ozyhydrogen Light, or Limelioht, a 
brilliant light produced when a jet of mixed 
oxygen and hydrogen gas is igmted and 
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directed on a solid piece of lime It is com 
monly used in magic lantern exhibitions, 
and the two gases are kept in separate air- 
tight bags, or iron cylinders into which the 
gas IS forced under very high pressure 
From these receptacles tubes conduct the 
gases to meet m a common jet 
Oxyhydrogen Microscope, one in which 
the object is illuminated by means of the 
oxyhydrogen light, and a magnified image 
of it thrown on a screen 
Ozjrmo'ron, in rhetoric, a figure in which 
an epithet of quite contrary signification is 
added to a woid, as, cruel kindness. 

OxyrhynchuB ( nn'kus), a celebrated 
Egyptian fish, sacred to the goddess Athor, 
and represented in sculptures and on coins 
It was anciently embalmed 
Oxyrla, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Polygonaceie The only known species 
native to Great Britain is 0 reruforrnts 
(mountain sorrel), which is found in the 
highest mountains 

Oxysalts, m chemistry, those salts which 
contain oxygen The oxysalts form a very 
important senes of substances, among them 
are included all the sulphates, nitrates, 
oxides, hydrates, chlorates, carbonates, bo 
rates, silicates, &c 

Oxysulphide, a compound formed by the 
combination of sulphur and oxygen with a 
metal or other element I'he oxysulphides 
are not very numerous or important 
Oxjru'ns, a genus of internal parasitic 
thread worms, which rapidly multiply and 
pass from the intestine to other organs 0 
tirmtculdnn, often found in the human 
rectum, is usually about a quarter of an 
inch long 

Oyer and Terminer (0 French, ‘ to hear and 
determine’), in English law, is a commission 
directed to two of the judges of the circuit 
and other gentlemen of the county to which 
it IS issued, by virtue of which they have 
power, as the terms imply, to hear and de- 
termine certain specified offences The com 
missions of oyer and terminer are the most 
comprehensive of the several commissions 
which constitute the authority of the judges 
of assize on the circuits. 

Oyster, an edible mollusc, one of the La- 
mellibranchiate Mollusca, and a near ally of 
the mussels, &c It belongs to the genus 
Ontrwaf family Osticevdm^ the members of 
which are distinguished by the possession 
of an inequivalve shell, the one half or valve 
being larger than the other The shell may 
be free, or attached to fixed objects, or may 
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be simply imbedded in the mud The foot 
IS small and nidimentary,or may be wanting. 
A single (adductor) muscle for closing the 
shell is developed. The common oyster 
{Ostreva edults) is the most familiar member 
of the genus The fry or fertilized ova of 
the oyster are termed *8pat,’ and enormous 
numbers of ova are produced by each mdivi 
dual from May or June to September— the 
spawning season The spat being discharged, 
each embryo is found to consist of a little 
body inclosed within a minute but perfectly 
formed shell, and possessing vibratile fila 
ments or cilia, by which the young animal 
at first swims freely about, and then attaches 
itself to some object In about three years 
it attains its full growth The oysters con 
gregate together m their attached state to 
form large siibmanne tracts or ‘ oyster beds,’ 
as they are termed In England the Grav es- 
end beds, and those extending along the 
coasts of Kent and Essex, are celebrated , in 
Scotland the beds in the Firth of Forth, 
in France, those of Rochelle, Rochefort, Ri^ 
and OltVon, Cancale, and Granville, in l)en 
mark the Schleswig beds and those at the 
north point of Tutland, in America the beds 
of Virginia, of Georgia, and of liong Island 
The most common American species is 0 
1 mfinidnay which is found on the Atlantic 
coast from the Gulf of St Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico The most favourable bot- 
tom and locality for oyster beds appear to 
be those situated in parts where the currents 
are not too strong, and where the sea-bed 
IS shelving, and covered by mud and gravel 
deposits 

The United States and France are the 
chief seats of the oyster industry In the 
United States the natural oyster beds are 
still a source of great wealth, while in 
Europe the native beds have long since been 
practically destroyed Large quantities of 
American oysters are now sent to Europe, 
and the Amencan are generally larger than 
the European In Europe the oyster in- 
dustry IS rapidly ceasing to be oyster fishery 
and becoming oyster culture The most 
elaborate system of oyster culture is that 
practised at Arcachon in France and on 
the island of Hayling, near Portsmouth m 
England In the breeding season the young 
oysters are collected upon tiles or hurdles, 
and laid down m artificial ponds or troughs, 
where th^ are kept until they are sent to 
market In Scotland the oyster has hitherto 
been left pretty much to itself and to nature; 
hence the depopulation of the once famous 
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beds of the Firth of Forth, and the fact that 
the * Pandorea ’ of Prestoupana arc UnngB of 
the past In England, and especially in the 
Thames estuary, brood oysters are laid doun 
in fattening beds, where they obtain food 
which gives them a peculiar thinness of shell 
and delicacy of flavour, and that green colour 
which IS so much esteemed by epicures The 
oysters thus laid down and bred m these 
situations are known as ‘natives,’ and fetch 
the highest price in the market Oy'ster cui 
ture IS prosecuted on various parts of the 
coast, chiefly by private companies The most 
ancient of these is the Whitstable company, 
which has worked its present ground on the 
south side of the enttance to the ’I'hames 
from time immemorial In Bntam oystei 
beds, being below the medium hne of the 
tides, belong by nght to the trowui, and can 
only be claimed as private property in viitue 
of a royal grant In order to prevent the 
total extirpation or great diminution of the 
supply of oysters a close season has been 
fixed, by a convention between England and 
France, applying to the seas between the 
two countries The close season lasts from 
the 1st of May to the 31st of August The 
pearl oyster {Mdcagrma mar(jnriUfeia)y of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, belongs to a 
different family 

Oyster-catcher (Tlamat^pus a 

bird belonging to tlie order of Grallatores or 
Wading Birds, nearly allied to the plovers 
(Oharadnidse), and popularly known as the 
‘sea pie ’ It is distinguished by its long, thin, 
wedge shaped, orange colouied bill, and its 
black and white plumage It is a pei maneiit 
resident in Bntam, and frequents the sea- 
coast, where it feeds on Mollusca 

Ozse'na, a fetid ulcer in the nostril, which 
often follows scarlatina, oi even a severe 
cold, but which may be a symptom of cancer 
or other similar disease 


Oza^ka See Osaka 

O'zark Mountains, a chain of the U 
States, mtersectmg in a south west direction 
the states of Missouri and Arkansas, height 
about 2500 feet 

Ozien, a town in Sardinia, province of 
S issan, the seat of a bishop Pop 8413 

Ozoke'nte, a fossil resin of a pleasantly 
aromatic odour, existing in the bituminous 
sand stones of the coal measures, and occur- 
niig chiefly in Galicia, m Austria Small 
quantities of it have been found at Uphall 
in I inhthgowshire, and at Urpeth Colliery, 
Newcastle on Tyne, and various other places 
It contains carbon and hydrogen in the 
proportion of 80 per cent of the former to 
14 per cent of the latter When puiified it 
forms a hard paraffin, from which excel- 
lent candles arc manufactured It is used 
to some extent as an adulterant of bees’- 
wax 

Ozone, a modified — technically an allotro^ 
pic — form of oxygen Two volumes of ozone 
contain three volumes of oxygen condensed 
to two volumes, the formula of ozone is 
therefore Oa Ozone exists m small quan- 
tities m pure country air, and is produced m 
various ways When an electric machine 
IB set in operation a peculiar smell may be 
perceived, after a discharge of lightning the 
same smell is perceptible The substance 
which manifests this odour is ozone (from 
Greek ©"o, I smell), and in each of those 
cases ozone is produced Ozone acts as a 
\ ery powerful oxidizer, for this reason it is 
of great service in the atmosphere, as it so 
readily oxidizes, and thus renders compara 
tively unhurtful, animal effluvia and other 
obnoxious products of animal or vegetable 
decomposition Ozone rapidly bleaches in- 
digo, converting it into a white substance 
called isatin, which contains more oxygen 
than the indigo itself 


P, the sixteenth letter and twelfth con 
sonant in the English alphabet It is one 
of the mutes and labials, and represents a 
sound produced by closely compressing the 
lips till the breath is collected, and then 
letting it issue See B 
Paarl (pari), a town of Cape Colony, 30 
miles E N B of Cape Town, on the Berg River, 
along which it straggles for five miles, the 
houses being interspersed with fruit gardens 


P. 

and vineyaids Much of the best South 
Afncaii wine is produced here Pop 7663 
Pabna', chief toun of district of same 
name, Bengal, on the river Ichamati , con 
tains a large indigo factory Pop 16,600 
Vdi.GB.{0(rlogT nys)f a genus of rodents allied 
to the capybaras, cavies, and agoutis The 
common paca {0 paca) is one of the largest 
of the rodents, being about 2 feet long and 
about 1 foot high In form it is thick and 
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clumsy, and the tail is rudimentary In 
habits the pacas are chiefly nocturnal and 
herbivorous They excavate burrows, run 
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swiftly, and swim and dive with facility 
They are found in the eastern portion of 
South America, from Paraguay to Sunnam 
The flesh is said to be savoury 
Pacay', a Peruvian tree {Prosopta duleta)^ 
natural order Leguminusae, sub order Mi- 
mosse The pure white, flaky matter in 
which the seeds are embedded is used as 
food, and the pods, which are nearly two 
feet long, serve for feeding cattle The 
mesqmte (which see) belongs to the same 
genus 

Pace, a measure of length, used as a unit 
for long distances It is derived from the 
Latin pasau^ which was, however, a differ 
ent measure, the liatm paama being mea 
Bured from the mark of the heel of one foot 
to the heel of the same foot when it next 
touched the ground, thus stretching over 
two steps, while the English pace is mea 
sured from heel to heel in a single step 
The Latin pace was somewhat less than 5 
feet, the Enghsh military pace at the ordi- 
nary marching rate is 2^ feet, and at double 
quick time 3 feet 
Pacha See PaaJia 

Pacheco (pa cha'kc), Francisco, Spanish 
painter, bom at Seville in 1571, died 1654 
He was the pupil of Luis Fernandez, and 
the instructor of Velasquez, who became 
his son in law In his own time be attained 
great populanty Of his numerous por 
traits those of his wife and of Cervantes 
were the most admired Pacheco was the 
author of a treatise on the Art of Painting 
Pachira (pa-kl'ra), a genus of tropical 
Amencan trees allied to the baobab tree. 
The largest flowered species, P macrantluif 
found in Brazil, attains a height of 100 
feet, and has flowers 15 mches long The 
plants are familiar in our hothouses under 
the name of Oarolinea 

Pacho'miUB, a scholar of St Antony, was 
the first who introduced, instead of the free 
hermit life, the regular association of monks 
hving m cloisters, having founded one of 
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them on Tabenna, on island of the Nile, 
about 340 A.D He was also the founder of 
the first nunnery, and at his death is said to 
have had the oversight of above 7000 monks 
and nuns 

Pachuca (pa cho'ka), a town of Mexico, 
capital of the state Hidalgo, in a rich sib er- 
minmg region, about 8200 feet above the 
sea Pop 40,487 

Pachyder'mata, the name formerly ap- 
plied to the division or order of Mammalia, 
includmg the elephants, tapirs, hippopo 
tamuB, rhinoceros, swine, and hyi v\ - all of 
which forms were distinguished b) their 
thick skin, by their non ruminant liabits, 
and by their possessing more than one hoof 
on each leg The poup is now divided 
among the various sub orders of the Ungu 
lata See Ungulata 

PachyglosBSS, a section of saurian reptiles 
having a thick fleshy tongue, convex, with 
a slight nick at the end It mcludes the 
Iguanas and agamas 

Pachyrhizus (pak-i ri'zus), a genus of 
tropical leguminous plants common to both 
hemispheres P angulatua has flesh} roots 
of great length and thickness, which are 
used in times of scarcity as an article of diet 

Pacific Ocean (formerly called also the 
South Sea), that immense expanse of water 
which extends between the North and South 
Amencan continents and Asia and Aus 
tralia. It is the largest of the oceans, ex 
ceedmg in compass the whole of the foui 
continents taken together, and occupying 
more than a fourth part of the earth’s area, 
and fully one half of its water surface On 
the west it extends to the Indian Ocean, and 
has several more or less distmct seas con- 
nected with it— the China Sea, Yellow Sea, 
Sea of Japan, Sea of Okhotsk, &c , on 
the north it communicates with the Arctic 
Ocean by Behnng’s Straits, on the south it 
IS bounded by the Antarctic Ocean, and on 
the east it joins the Atlantic at Cape Horn 
Within this enormous circumference it in 
eludes the numerous islands composing the 
groups of Australasia and Polynesia, and 
those adjoining America and Ana. The 
average depth of the Pacific appears to be 
greater than that of the Atlantic, and its bed 
more uniform Recent soundings between 
the Friendly Islands and New Zealand gave 
depths of from 5022 up to 5155 fathoms 
(nearly six miles) not far from Kermadec 
Islands The greatest depth previously 
known was 4655 fathoms N e of Japan (See 
Ocean ) In the Pacific the tides ne\ er attain 
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the maximum heights for which some parts 
of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans are cele 
brated On all the west coast of America 
the rise of the tide is usually below 10 feet, 
and only m the Bay of Panama does it vary 
from 13 feet to 15 feet The trade winds 
of the Pacific are not so regular in their 
limits as those of the Atlantic, and this irre 
^lanty extends over a much wider region 
in the case of the south east trade wind than 
in the case of the north east The cause of 
this is the greater number of islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, which, especially in 
the hot season, disturb the uniformity of 
atmospheric pressure by local condensa 
tions The north east trade wind remains 
the whole year through within the northern 
hemisphere The south east trade wind, on 
the other hand, advances beyond the equa- 
tor, both in summer and winter, still pre- 
serving its original direction In the region 
stretching from New Guinea and the Solo 
mon Islands south-eastwards, there are no 
regular winds The zones of the two trade 
wmds are separated by regions of calms 
and of light winds, the limits of which vary 
of course with the varying limits of these 
zones In the Chinese seas the temble ty- 
phoon occasionally rages, and may occur at 
any season of the year As to the chief 
currents of the Pacific see Currents, Marine 
The Portuguese were the first Europeans 
who entered the Pacific, which they did 
from the east Balboa, in 1513, discovered 
it from the summit of the mountains which 
traverse the Isthmus of Darien Magellan 
sailed across it from east to west in 1520- 
21 Drake, Tasman, Behring, Anson, Byron, 
Bougainville, Cook, Vancouver, Lapdrouse, 
and others, traversed it in different direc- 
tions in the 17th and 18th centunes 
Pacinian Corpuscles, m anatomy, minute 
oval bodies appended to the extremities of 
certain nerves, especially those of the hands 
and feet The function of the Pacinian cor- 
puscles (named after Pacini, an Italian ana 
tomist, who first desenbed them m 1835) is 
probably connected with the sense of touch, 
but IS not certainly known 
Packet Boat, a vessel (now always a 
steamer) employed to convey passengers, 
goods, and letters across the sea, and to 
maintain a regular transit between the har 
hours allotted to it for this purpose 
Paok'fong, a Chmese alloy of a silver 
white colour, consisting (though different 
accounts are nven of its composition) of 
copper, zme, nickel, and iron It was for 


merly used by watch makers, mathematical 
instrument makers, and others, for a variety 
of purposes for which mckel alloys are now 
employed 

Pack-ice, in the Arctic Seas, an immense 
assemblage of large floating pieces of ice 
When the pieces are in contact the pack is 
said to be closed, when they do not touch, 
though very near each other, it is said to 
be open 

Paco See Harm 

Pactolus, in ancient times the name of a 
small nver of Lydia, celebrated for its golden 
sand It IS now called Sarabat 
Pactum lllicitum, m Scotch law, an un 
lawful contract, whether it be directly il 
legal, contra honos mores, or inconsistent 
with the prmciples of sound policy 
Pacu'vlUB, Marcus, ancient Roman tragic 
poet, born at Brundusium in 219 b c , passed 
the greater part of his hfe at Rome, where 
he became famous both for his poetry and 
his paintings, retired to Tarentum dunng 
bis last years, and died at the age of ninety 
m 129 B 0 Only fragments of his tragedies 
exist 

Padang*, a town in Sumatra, capital of a 
residency of the same name, and seat of the 
Dutch government of the West Coast, is 
the chief market in Sumatra for coffee and 
gold The town embraces a Chinese settle- 
ment and a European quarter Pop 32,000 
Paddle, a kind of oar used m propelling 
and steenng canoes and boats by a verticid 
motion It is shorter and broader in the 
blade than the common oar, and is used 
without any fulcrum on the edge of the 
boat The boatmen sit with their faces 
looking in the direction in which the boat 
moves, and propel the boat by dipping the 
blade of the paddle in the water and push- 
ing backwards When there is only one 
boatman a paddle with two blades con- 
nected by a common handle is used 
Paddle-fish, the Polybdxin spatMa, a large 
fish allied to the sturgeons, so named from 
the elongated broad snout with which it 
stirs up the soft muddy bottom m search of 
food It often reaches a length of from 5 
to 6 feet The paddle-fishes are exclusively 
North Amencan in their distnbution, being 
found in the Mississippi, Ohio, and other 
great nvers of that contment 
Paddle-wheel, m steam-ships one of the 
wheels (generally two in number, one placed 
on each side of the vessel) provided with 
boards or floats on their circu^erences, and 
driven by the engine for the ship’s propulsion 
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through the water On rivers liable to such 
obstructions as floating trees, &c , a smgle 
paddle wheel placed at the stern of the 
vessel IS employed The ship is propelled 
by the reaction of the water upon the floats 
Most power is gained when the floats are 
verticid, passing through the water perpen 
dicular to the (Section of greatest pressure 
The paddle wheel is now almost entirely 
confined to nver boats , in ocean going 
steamers it has given place to the screw 
Paddy, a Malayan word universally 
adopted in the East Indies for nee in the 
husk, whether in the held or gathered. 

Padella (Italian, a frying pan), a shallow 
vessel used in illuminations A number of 
them are partially filled with some kind of 
grease, in the middle of which is placed a 
wick, and are then placed so as to bnng 
out when lighted the outlines of a buildmg 
or the slope of a nsmg ground 

Pa'derbom, an ancient town in Prussia, 
province of Westphalia, 50 miles south east of 
Munster It is the see of a Homan Catholic 
bishop, and has a fine old cathedral, part of 
which dates from the 11 th century The 
manufactures are unimportant, but there is 
a considerable trade Pop 28,502 
Pad'iham, a town in Lancashire, England, 
i miles west of Burnley, has manufactures 
of cotton, and in the vicinity coal mines 
and stone quarnes Pop 11,811 
Padilla (pa dcl'ya), J uan Lope? de, a 
popular Spanish hero, bom in 1 484, of a noble 
family in Toledo, was a leader in the lusur 
rection of the Castilian towns (the so called 
Communidades) against the arbitrary pohey 
and Flemish advisers of Charles V The 
fate of the insurrection was decided by the 
battle of Villalar, in which Padilla was 
wounded and taken prisoner He was exe- 
cuted on the following day (Apnl 24, 1521) 
His wife, Maria Pacheco, defended Toledo 
for some time after his death, and on its 
fall fled to Portugal The names of Padilla 
and his wife are still household words among 
the Castilians 

Padishah', a title assumed by the Turkish 
Sultan and Persian Shah, denved from 
pad (protector or throne), and shah (kmg, 
pnnee) 

Pad'stow, a seaport m Cornwall, England, 
on the estuary of the Camel, 12 miles N w 
of Bodmm It is a very ancient place, and 
furnished ships for the siege of Calais in 
1346 Pop 1559 

Pad'ua (Italian, Padiiva, Latm, Pata- 
wum), a city m Italy, capital of the pro- 
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vmce of the same name, 22 miles west of 
Venice, on a low flat on the Baochiglione, 
which flows through it m several branches 
and IS crossed by numerous bridges The 
houses are lofty, the streets narrow, and seve 
ral of these, as well as some of the squares, are 
lined with mediee val arcades. Of recent times 
the town has been improved by the opening 
up of new and the widening of old streets 
The buildings most deserving of notice are 
the town house or Palazzo della Ilagione, 
an immense pile erected between 1172 and 
1219, extending along the market place, 
standing upon open arches, with a lofty roof, 
said to be the largest in the world uiisup 
ported by pillars, and containing a large 
hall, adorned with mural paintings, the 
large mosque like church of St Antonio, 
called II Santo, begun about the year 1230 
and finished in the following century, the 
church of the Annunziata, the walls of 
which are covered with well preserved paint 
mgs by Giotto, &c The university, said to 
have been founded by theEmperor I rederii k 
II in 1238, was long renowned as the chief 
seat of law and medicine in Italy, and ver} 
many names famous in learning and art are 
connected with Padua, such as Galileo, 
Scaliger, Tasso, Giotto, Lippo Lippi, and 
Donatello Padua is the see of a bishop 
Under the Homans it was a flourishing mum 
cipal town, and its history follows the course 
of events common to most of the cities of 
Italy on the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire Latterly it was under the domma 
tion of Venice, whose fortunes it followed 
until 1866, when, with Venice, it became 
part of the kmgdom of Italy Pop 82,283 
— The provmce of Padua has an area of 
854 square miles, and pop of 443,227 

Padu'eah, a town m the United States, in 
McCracken county, Kentucky, on the Ohio, 
not far from the mouth of the Tennessee 
Pop 19,446 

Pad'ula, a town of S Italy, prov Salerno 
Pop 7874 

Pesan, m Greek, a hymn to Apollo or to 
other deities, or a song in praise of heroea 
A paean was sung, previous to battle, in 
honour of Ares (Mars), and after a victory, 
in praise of Apollo 

PssdobaptistB See Baptists. 

Pss'ony See Peony 

Pssstum (Greek, Posidoma\ an ancient 
Greek city of Lower Italy, on the Gulf of 
Salerno It is celebrated by the Latin 
poets for the fragrance of its twioe-blowmg 
roses, and its mild and balmy air Little 
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new remains of it but some fragments of its 
walls and the well-preserved ruins of two 
Bone temples of extreme mterest llie 
city was settled by a Greek colony from 
Sybans B c 524 

Paez (pa-eth'), Job6 Anionio, one of the 
founders of South American independence, 
born of Indian parents near Acangua, Vene 
zuela, in 1790, entered the patriot army in 
1810, rose to general of division in 1819, 
and took a leading part m the battle of 
Carabobo, which secured the mdependence 
of Colombia in 1821 At first he acted m 
concert with Bolivar, but in 1829 he placed 
himself at the head of the revolution which 
culminated in the independence of Vehe 
zuela, of which he was the first president 
He died m exile at New York in 1873 

Pagani'm, Njccoi b, a celebrated violinist, 
born in 1784 at Genoa, died at Nice 1810 
His father, who had some knowledge of 
music, and discerned the talents of his son, 
put him at a very early age under the best 
masters (CJosta, Kolia, Paer) to learn music, 
and particularly the violin W ith this instru- 
ment hiB progress was so rapid that at the 
age of nine he was able to perform in public 
at Genoa His first engagement was in 1805, 
at Lucca, where he found a patroness m 
Princess Eliza, Bonaparte’s sister In 1813 
he left Lucca for Milan, and in 1828 visited 
Vienna From this period his fame was 
world wide The wonder which he excited 
was caused not merely by the charm of his 
execution and his extraordinary skill, but 
also by his external appearance, which had 
something weird and even demonidcal m it 
After visiting almost all the great towns of 
Germany he made a musical tour through 
France and Great Britain, realizing im 
mense gains. His last years were spent at 
a villa near Parma 

Pagans, the worshippers of many gods, 
the heathen, so called by the Chnstians 
because after Chiistianity had become pre 
dominant in the towns the ancient poly 
theistic faith still lingered in the villages 
{'paqi) and country districts 

Page, a youth retained in the family of 
a pnnee or great personage as an honour- 
able servant, to attend in visits of ceremony, 
carry messages, bear up trains, robes, &c , 
and at the same time to have a genteel 
education See Cimalry 

Pagmg-machine, a machine for printing 
consecutive numbers on the pages of a bool^ 
bank notes and cheques, railway tickets, &c. 
Several machmes of this kmd have been in- 


vented, all of which consist essentially of a 
number of revolving discs bearmg the ten 
digits in raised figures on their circumfer- 
ence, with various contrivances for makmg 
the first disc describe one tenth of a revolu- 
tion after every figure is printed, for making 
the second disc desenbe one tenth of a revo- 
lution every time the first makes a complete 
revolution, and so on, as well as for supply- 
ing the figures with ink at each impression 
Provision is also made for the pnnting of 
duplicate and alternate numbers if this is 
required 

Pago, an Austrian island m the Adiiatic, 
on the coast of Dalmatia, area, 81 sq miles 
Pop 5781 

Pago'da, the name given to Hindu and 
Buddhist temples The temple proper is 
generally of pyramidal form, and of a num 
her of stories, of great si/e and height, and 



Great Pagoda at Bhuvaneswar, Onsna ludn —Ft i ^uhsou 

embellished with extraordinary splendour 
Connected with it may be various other 
structures, open courts, &c , the whole form 
ing architecturally a very imposing grou}> 
Pagodas are numerous not only in Hindustan 
but also m Burmah, Siam, and China 'I’hc 
statues in the temples are often of a colossal 
size 

Pagu'ma, a group of mammals, genus 
Paradoxurm^ family Vivemdse (civets and 
genets), inhabiting Eastern Asia The pe- 
cuhar masked paguma [P larvdtus) has a 
white streak down the forehead and nose, 
and a white circle round the eyes, which 
give it the appearance of wearing an arti- 
ficial mask 
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Pagu'ruB, the genus of Crustaceans to 
which the hermit or soldier crabs belong 
See Hermit crab 

Pahang", a state on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, area, 10,000 sq in , pop. 
83,419. By the treaty concluded between 
Great Britain and the Sultan of Pahang in 
1888 the control of the foreign relations of 
that state was conveyed to the government 
of the Straits Settlements, and Pahang is 
now practically a dependency of that colony. 

Ps^anpur, or Palanfur, a town m 
India, presidency of Bombay, province of 
Gujerat, the capital of a small Mohammedan 
state tnbutary to the Guicowar of Baroda, 
and the head quarters of Pahlanpur Political 
Agency, which includes a group of thirteen 
Native States in the Bombay Presidency, 
under the political superintendence of the 
Jlombay government Pop of town, 17,799, 
of agency, 467 691 

Pahlavi See Pehlem 

Paignton (pan'tun), a coast town in Devon, 
England, on Tor Bay, 2 miles s of Torquay, 
IS a rapidly growing watenng place, and has 
large manufactures of cider Pop 6783. 

Pam, an uneas} sensation of body, result- 
ing from particular impressions made on the 
extremities of the nerves transmitted to the 
brain Physical pain may be produced by 
vanous causes— by injunes to the organs in 
which the pain is locahzed, by a peculiar 
state of the brain and nerves, or by the 
sympathetic affection of an organ at some 
distance from that which has been injured. 
It IS often of great service in aiding the 
physician at arriving at a correct diagnosis 
of a disease, and still more obviously in fre- 
quently bemg the only intimation which a 
patient has of the fact of there being a dis- 
ease which demands a remedy The degree 
of pain, however, is rarely in direct pro- 
portion to the gravity of a disease, and is 
often altogether absent when there are 
other symptoms of a serious malady 

Pame, Thomas, political and deistical 
wnter, born m 1737 at Thetford in Norfolk, 
where his father, a Quaker, was a stay- 
maker, tned many ways of making a living 
in his earlier years, and in 1774 emigrated 
to Amenca, with a letter of introduction 
from Franklm Paine threw himself heart 
and soul into the cause of the colonists, and 
his pamphletentitled Common Sense, wntten 
to recommend the separation of the colonies 
from Great Bntain, and his subsequent 
penodical called the Crisis, gave him a title 
to be considered one of the founders of 
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American independence In 1787 he re 
turned to England, and in answer to Burke*s 
Reflections on the French Revolution wrote 
his Eights of Man A prosecution vas 
commenced against him as the author of 
that woilv, but while the trial was ponding 
he was chosen member of the national con 
vention for the department of Calais, and, 
making his escape, set off for France, wheie 
his Rights of Man had gained him great 
popularity, and arrived there in Septein 
her, 1792 On the trial of Louis XVI he 
voted against the sentence of death, pio 
posing his impnsonmtnt during the wai 
and his banishment afterwaids 'This con 
duct offended the Jacobins, and towards the 
close of 1793 he was excluded from the con 
vention, arrested, and committed to piison, 
where he lay for ten months, escaping the 
guillotine by an accident Just before his 
confinement he had finished the first part 
of his work against revelation, entitled the 
Age of Reason, it was published in London 
and J’aris m 1794, by which stej) he forfeited 
the countenance of the greater part of his 
American connections He remained in 
France till August, 1802, when he embarked 
foi America, wheio be spent the remainder 
of bis life, occupied with finincial questions 
and mechanical mvcutions He died at New 
York in 1809 

Pams and Penalties, Bii l or See BtU 

Painter's Colic See Laid jmsonivr/ 

Painting is the art of representing the 
external facts of and objects in nature by 
means of colour A study of tho art re 
quires a knowledge of form, animate anti 
inanimate, of perspective, and of light and 
shade Considered m relation to the sub 
jects treated, painting may be divided into 
decorative, historical, portrait, f/aire (scenes 
of common or domestic life), liindscape with 
seascape, architectural, still life Accoid 
ing to the methods employed in the prat tice 
of the art it is termed oil, watei colour, 
fresco, tempera or distemper, and enamel 
painting, and m mosaics, on gloss, porcelain, 
terra cotta, and ivory (this last bemg called 
miniature painting) Decorative woi ks, usu 
ally 111 fresco or tempera, but sometimes m 
oil, are generally executed upon the paits of 
a building For the basis of easel pictures, 
wood panels prepared with a coating of si/e 
and white were used solely up to the 14th 
century for both oil and tempera, and are 
still Bpanngly employed, but canvas covered 
with a priming of size and white lead, and 
tightly nailed over a wooden frame called 





a ‘stretcher/ is now almost universally 
adopted for oil painting For water colours 
paper alone is employed The tools used 
by an artist are charcoal, coloured crayons, 
and lead'pencils for outline purposes, col 
ours, a pcdette for holdmg the same, a pa 
lette knife for mixing them, brushes for 
laying them on , and an easel with adjust 
able heights for holdmg the canvas A 
wooden mannikin, with movable joints, and 
termed a * lay*figure,’ is sometimes used on 
which to arrange costumes and draperies 
The term ‘oil-colours’ is employed to 
denominate colours ground with oil, and 
water colours those wherein gum and gly- 
cerine have been employed Both are ground 
solid, an oil medium being used in the first 
case and water in the second to thin out the 
colours when on the palette Fresco paint 
mg IS executed on wet plaster Mosaic 
work IS formed by small cubes of coloured 
glass, called tesserae, hxed in cement, in 
tempera the colours are mixed with white, 
m encaustic, wax is the medium employed, 
and m enamel the colours are fired Egyp- 
tian, Greek, and early Roman paintings 
were executed in tempera, Byzantine art 
found its chief expression in mosaics, though 
tempera panels were executed, and early 
Christian art up to and partly including the 
1 4th century adopted this last method The 
vehicle employed in mixing the colours was 
a mixture of gum and white of egg, or the 
expressed juice of fig tree shoots The in- 
troduction of oil painting was long attri- 
buted to the Van Eycks of Bruges (circa 
1380-1441), but painting m oil is known 
to have been practised at a much earlier 
penod, and it is now generally held that 
the invention of the Van Eycks was the 
discovery of a drying vehicle with which to 
mix or thin their colours, in place of the 
slow drying oil previously in use This new 
vehicle was composed of a thickened hnseed- 
oil mixed with a resinous varnish, and it 
was its introduction that effected so great a 
revolution in the art of painting For an 
account of special method of painting see 
articles Fresco-painting, Mosaic, Tempera, 
Eneaustw, Eiutmelling, &o 

History— Egypt arid Greece — ^The prac- 
tice of painting extends back to remote ages 
It comes first into notice among the Egyp- 
tians in the 19th century B o , the most 
flourishing penod being between 1400 b c 
and 525 B c With them the art was the 
offspring of religion, and was with sculpture, 
from which it cannot be separated, subordi- 


nate to architecture The productions are 
found chiefly on the walls of tombs and 
temples, but also on mummy cases and rolls 
of papyrus They consist chiefly of the re- 
presentation of pubhc events, sacnficial ob 
servances, and the affairs of everyday life 
The work is purely conventional in charac- 
ter, and was executed according to a strict 
canon of rules under the supervision of the 
pnesthood Both outline and colour were 
arbitrarily fixed, the figures and objetts 
being rendered m profile and painted m 
perfectly pure flat tints, with no light or 
shade The colours used are very simple, 
but the effect is often very harmonious, and 
with a strong sense of decorative composi 
tion Although art is the natural product 
of man’s mind, and cannot be assigned any 
particular commencement, it is nevertheless 
doubtless that Egyptian art slightly inflii 
enced that of Asia Minor, and strongly so 
that of Greece, m which country the arts 
attained to the highest excellence This is 
proved by the testimony of histonans, for 
no specimens of true Greek painting save 
those on vases, have come down to us In 
Greece, as in Egypt, painting and sculpture 
were the handmaidens of architecture, the 
Inezes, pediments, and statues of the temples 
being originally coloured The more cele 
brated of the Greek schools of painting were 
at iEgina, Sicyon, Connth, and Athens, 
the chief masters being Oimon, Folygnotus, 
and Panmnus, who lived about the 5th cen- 
tury B c Apollodorus, same century, sys- 
tematized a knowledge of light and shade, 
while Zeuxis and Parrhasius directed their 
efforts to the perfecting of an ideal human 
form Timantbes, a tragic painter, lived in 
the next generation, and at the time of 
Alexander the Great appeared Apelles (350 
B c ), the greatest of all Greek portrait-paint- 
ers, and Protogenes, an animal painter 
With the death of these two painters de- 
cline set in, and Greek art gave itself up to 
the pursuit of tnfling and unworthy subjects 
Greek painting seems to have been, in truth 
of effect and in light and shade, in no way 
mfenor to work of the present day, although 
perspective as a science does not seem to 
have been practised 

JioTne never had in ancient tunes an art 
that was indigenous, or produced a painter 
worthy of note The conquest of Greece by 
the Romans brought an influx of Greek 
artists into Italy, and it was with their 
bands that the pnncipal works of Roman 
art were produced A number of specimens 
2b8 
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of ancient paintings have been discovered 
in the tombs and baths of KomOi at Pom- 
peii, and at other places in Italy, chiefly 
in fresco and mosaia Judging from these 
remains, which are known to have been 
produced when art was m a state of deca 
dence, the ancients would seem to have pos- 
sessed a great knowledge of the human 
figure, of animals, and of inammate nature, 
and of their uses in art. Their skill as de- 
corators has scarcely been surpassed. Their 
colours were used pure with a just treatment 
of light and shade, and the knowledge of 
perspective shown, is true, but hmited in ex- 
tent During the first three centimes after 
Christ, painting under the new influence of 
Christianity was practised secretly m the 
catacombs under and around Home But 
with the establishment of Christianity by 
Constantino as the religion of the state, 
pagan art received its death blow Chns 
tian art was permitted to emerge, and was 
allowed to adorn its own churches in its 
own way Mosaics, missal paintings, and 
a few panels are all that are left to us of 
this period. Notwithstanding the efforts 
made by several of the popes to encourage 
Its growth by withdrawing certam limita 
tions, especially as regards the use of tne 
human figure, art sank lower and lower, 
until with the flood of barbarism which in 
the 7th century buned Italian civilization, 
the art of Chnstian Rome was practically 
extinguished 

Bifzantium — Meanwhile with the foun- 
dation of Byzantium by Constantine in 330 
A D , a Byzantine school of art had been 
steadily growing up As to style, it mani- 
fested the old Greek ideals modified by 
Christianity, and had reached its highest 
point about the time that Homan art was 
at its lowest At Byzantium, art had be- 
come Chnstian sooner and more entirely 
than at Home Like the art of ancient 
Egypt, however, it had grown, under the 
Btnct influence of the pnesthood, mechani- 
cal and conventional, but was yet strong 
enough to send artists and teachers through 
Southern Europe Their works are still to 
be seen at Ravenna, in Rome, m Palermo, 
and more especially in the church of St 
Mark at Vemce (10th century ad) All 
the Byzantme decorations are in mosaic, 
and are noteworthy for the splendour of 
their gilded backgrounds and for their gran 
deur of conception, though the figure drawing 
IS weak, with no attempt at pure beauty 
The Byzantine school was thus the imme 
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diate parent of the great schools of Italy, 
and of the Rhenish or old Cologne school 
in Germany 

Italyt Early Period — The Italian paint- 
ers could not, however, at once free them 
selves from the Byzantine tradition which 
compelled one painter to follow m the steps 
of his predecessor without referring to na- 
ture, and so this style was earned on in 
Italy by Byzantme artists and their Italian 
imitators up to the middle of the 13tli cen- 
tury The breaking through of this tradi- 
tion and the great progress made by the 
arts in the 13th century, form part of a 
movement which has been termed the Re 
naissance or Revival, the arts being no 
longer representative merely, as heretofore, 
but becoming imitative 

Three cities of Italy, namely, Siena, Pisa, 
and Florence, share the honours of this re 
vival, each boasting a school, and each pos 
sessing two or three great names and their 
consequent followers The first regenera 
tors were Guido of Siena, Giunta of Pisa, 
and Margaritone of Arezzo, whose works, 
though ugly and almost barbarous, yet show 
a departuie from the stiffness of Byzantine 
tradition Giovanni Cimabue, born at Flor 
ence in 1240, may, however, be said to be 
the father of modern painting, and was the 
first to fairly free himself from traditional 
models, his works and those of bis pre 
decessors just named forming the transition 
from the Byzantine to the modern manner 
His appearance marks an era in history, and 
after him come two painters, the one at Siena 
and the other at Florence, in each of whom 
appears the power of denving an impression 
direct from nature These were Duccio di 
Buoninsegna (1260-1320), whose master 
piece is still at Siena, and Giotto (1266-13 37), 
a pupil and prot^gi' of Cimabue, and of 
whose works examples are still to be seen 
in Florence, at Assisi, and at Padua Of 
these two Giotto is by far the greater, 
and his immediate pupils and their succes 
Bors constituted a school which exercised an 
influence throughout Italy The nval school 
of Siena produced Simone Memmi (12S4~ 
1344), but died out owmg to its exclusive 
ness The works of all the artists of these 
two schools were executed either in fresco 
or in tempera, and although lacking in chiar- 
oscuro and deficient m perspective, compen- 
sated largely for these defects by an earnest- 
ness, a devotion, and a spiritual significance 
which will for ever make the 14th century 
memorable in the history of art No other 
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schools worthy of note existed elsewhere in 
Italy dunng this century, neither could the 
Flemish nor the German school be said to 
have had any distinct existence as such 
With the 16th century came the intro* 
duction of oil pamtmg, and with it an all- 
round improvement both in knowledge of 
technics and power of expression To the 
earlier half of this century belong the great 
masters of religious art, the most noteworthy 
being Fra Angelico (1387^1455), who worked 
chiefly in Florence, and whose productions 
are full of the pecuhar religious fervour 
characteristic of the painter A know- 
ledge of the exact sciences as applied to art 
gave an added impulse, and Paolo Uccelli 
(1396-1476) and Piero della Francesca (1416 
-92) divide the honour belonging to the per- 
fecting of a system of perspective The works 
of Masolino da Pamcale (died 1420) show 
th e gre<itest advance yet made in the direction 
of chiaroscuro Masaccio ( 1 401 - 28 ), by his 

knowledge of the flgure and by his treat 
ment of groups with their proper force of 
light and shade and relief in appropriate 
surroundings, became the founder of the 
modern style AndreaVerrocchio(1432-88), 
the master of Leonardo da Vinci, promoted 
a knowledge of anatomy, and Ghirlandajo 
(1449-98), the master of Michel Angelo, 
may also be mentioned, both as a goldsmith 
and as a pamter These painters ^1 belong 
to the Florentine school, but other schools 
were co existent, notably that of Padua 
founded by Squarcione (1394-1474), whose 
pupil was Andrea Mantegna (1431-1506), 
an artist who takes rank among the greatest 
masters of painting The Venetian school 
also arose under the influence of the Bel 
Imi, Giovanni (1427-1516) and his brother 
Gentile (1429-1507), whose works, though 
somewhat hard and somewhat dry in tex- 
ture, yet in colour anticipate the great 
works of their pupils The Umbrian school 
produced Pietro Perugino (1446-1524), a 
painter of the first rank and the master of 
Kaphael The Neapolitan school also began 
to be beard of The Italian art work of the 
16th century by its unconsciousness and spi- 
ritual meaning excelled much of that which 
was to follow. The latter, though carried 
to the highest pitch of perfection, lost much 
of the freshness and spontaneity possessed 
by the art of the earlier century 

Netherlands^ Early Period — Before 
speaking of the 16th century it were well 
to look elsewhere m Europe, and especially 
at the Netherlands, from whence had come 


the mvention in oil painting, which so com- 
pletely revolutionized technical methods 
This discovery was made by the brothers 
Hubert and Jan Van Eyck of Bruges about 
the commencement of the 15th century, 
and earned to Italy by Antonello da Mes- 
sina (1445-93) The greatest follower of 
this school was Hans Memlmg (1450-99), 
a companson of whose works with those 
of his Italian contemporaries shows an ex- 
cellence of technic and a power of expres- 
sion not always in favour of the southern 
artists Quentin Matsys of Antwerp (1460 
-1529) should iJso be mentioned as belongmg 
to this school, a school which further exer- 
cised an influence upon that of Germany, 
with a result apparent in the next century, 
and was also the means of foundmg a school 
m Holland 

Italy, Germany^ 16th Century — The 
work of the 16th century is centred as 
much upon particular men as upon schools 
Though many of the painters hereafter 
named were born in the latter half of the 
15th century, their work separates itself so 
distinctly from that of their predecessors 
that it 18 the custom to consider it as be- 
longing to the latter penod The four great 
schools were at Florence, Home, Parma, and 
Venice, and each furnished from its scho- 
lars a pamter who was in himself the par- 
ticular glory of his school Heading the 
Florentine comes Leonardo da Vinci (1452- 
1519), who established himself at Milan, 
and was celebrated as a pamter, sculptor, 
architect, and engineer, his chief pupil being 
Bernardino Lumi (1470-1630) Then fol- 
lowing no man’s style, but coming as a 
creator, we have Michel Angelo (147 5-1564), 
combining m himself the highest powers in 
architecture, sculpture, and pamtmg He 
was followed m Florence by Fra Barto 
lommeo (1475-1517) and Andrea del Sarto 
(1488-1631) The Eoman school, not in- 
digenous but a continuation of the Um- 
brian school before mentioned, centres itself 
round the third great name, that of Haphael 
Sanzio (1483-1520), aptly called the pnnee 
of pamters, who with his pupils and assis- 
tants, the chief among them being Giulio 
Bomano, constitute the Homan school 
Parma contains the work of Correggio (1494- 
1534), generally known as the head of the 
Lombard school, an artist unrivalled for 
grace, and harmony of chiaroscuro Lastly, 
Vemce produced a school supreme in re- 
spect of colour, and owing such power as 
it possesses entirely to the influence of the 
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Bellini The first name in this period is 
Giorgione (1476-1511), then comes Titian 
(1477-1576), who takes rank with the great 
masters of the Florentine and Boman 
schools, followed by Tintoretto (1512-94) 
and Paolo Veronese (1532-88), who with 
Titian stand for all that is greatest m tins 
school However, it further produced Ja 
copo Bassano (1510-92), noted as the first 
to introduce pure landscape into his back- 
grounds, and Pans Bordone (1500-71), 
noted for his power in colourmg and bnl 
liancy of effect. In the north the Flemish 
school had become rapidly Italianized, with 
a result best seen in the following century 
In Germany the influence of the Flemish 
school had made itself felt, and had pro- 
duced in Albert Burer of Nuremberg (1471- 
1528) the most celebrated master of his time 
north of the Alps With him are associated 
Lucas Cranach (1472-1553), Burgkrnair 
(1474-1559), and Albrecht Altdorfer (1486- 
1538) 

Italii, Germany^ <tc , 17th Century — 
The 16th century consummates the great 
age of modern art, an age that might justly 
be said to equal any penod of Greek art 
With the 17th century game the decline, 
brought about chiefly by the slavish imita- 
tion of the great painters of the preceding 
penod, and art was only saved from extinc 
tion by a reaction headed by the Caracci 
Their school, known as the Eclectic, was 
founded at Bologna by Ludovico (1655- 
1619), Agostino (1557-1607), and Anni 
bale (1560-1609) Their pnnciple was to 
unite a direct study of nature with a study 
of the excellencies of the great masters 
To a certain extent the object was attained, 
and Guido Beni (1574-1642), Albani(1578- 
1660), and Domenichino (1581-1641) best 
illustrate in their works the results arnved 
at Side by side with this school grew up 
that of the Naturahsts at Naples, founded 
by Caravaggio (1569-1609), and having as 
his pupil Spagnoletto (1588-1656), who in 
turn taught Salvator Bosa (1615-73) 
Pietro da Cortona (1596-1669), the last of 
the Boman school, was the opponent of the 
Eclectic style W ith thelaterV enetian school, 
which count Canaletto (1697-1768) and Tie 
polo (1693-1770) among its disciples, the art 
of Itidy may be said to have ended Its seed 
spread itself and took root m France, and 
especially in Flanders, where Bubens (1577 
-1640) had become its greatest exponent, 
and whose pupils Jordaens (1694-1678) and 
Vandyke (1599-1641) were the most note- 


worthy artists of this school In Holland, 
however, art had acquired a distinct indi 
viduality, first in Franz Hals (1584-1642) 
and above all in its typical painter Bem- 
brandt ( 1607 - 69 ), both portrait pamters 
distinguished for their portrait groups, also 
by its landscape and genre painters, of 
which two classes of subjects this school is 
the great exponent Among its landscape 
painters are Van de Velde, Buysdael, 
Hobbema, and Cuyp, and among its genre 
painters are Gerard bow, Breughel, Teniers, 
and Van Ostade The Spanish school, w hich 
stands alone in the prevailing religious as- 
cetic character of its productions, and which 
in the preceding centuries had been influ- 
enced by Flemish and Italian pamters, 
reached its greatest epoch in this century 
with Velasquez (1599-1660), one of the 
greatest of portrait painters, Murillo (1613 
-80) , and with these may be mentioned 
Zurbaran (1598-1662), and Cano (1601-67) 
France^ 16th-19th Century — The effect of 
Italian art in France remains to be noted 
The school of France, influenced at first 
both by Flemish and by Italian art, finally 
inclined to the latter, and in the rtign of 
Francis I (1515-47) a school was estab 
lished at Fontainebleau and called by that 
name Leonardo d i \ inci worked in France, 
and Primaticcio earned on the unfinished 
work of Bosso (died 1541) Jean Cousin 
(1501-89) may be called the founder of the 
Flinch school as opposed to the Italian- 
ized version which began with Simon Vouet 
(1590-1649) The native school was, how- 
ever, finally overcome by the Italian me 
thod Nicholas Poussin (1594-1665), figure 
and landscape painter, one of the greatest 
painters France can claim, Claude Lorraine 
(1600-82) and Gasper Dughet or Poussin 
(1613-75), landscapists, are painters who, 
though bom in France, yet worked in 
Italy, and stand apart from the followers 
of the then national style, as does also 
Eustache Lesueur (1617-55), sometimes 
called the French Baphael This national 
style was coeval with the court of Louis 
XIV and representative of it, the chief 
exponents being Le Brun (1619-90), Mi- 
gnard (1610-96), Du Fresnoy (1611-65), and 
Jouvenet (1644-1711) To continue the 
history into the 18th century, with France 
we find a steady deterioration both in tech 
me and morality, the latter phase com- 
menced by Watteau and Lanoret, two 
painters truly French, and consummated by 
Boucher (1704-70) Greuze (1725-1805) 
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and Vien (1716-1809) were the first to pro- 
test against the corrupt influence of Boucher, 
and were the precursors of the reform, of 
which David (1748-1825) was the great 
instigator, a man whose influence made 
itself felt throughout Europe He insisted 
upon a return to the study of the antique, 
and his followers number a few distinguished 
men, notably Gros and Guenn G4ncault 
(1774-1829), a pupil of Guerin, was the first 
to break with the extreme classicism of the 
school of David, and Ingres (1780-1867), De- 
lacroix (1798^1863), Scheffer (1795-1858), 
and Delaroohe, noted for the reality of his 
historical subjects and the tenderness and 
pathos of his sacred pictures (1 797-1856) are 
the most distinguished names of the more 
direct and romantic style initiated by him 
Modem French landscape art, founded upon 
an impulse received from England, has had 
Decamps (1803-66), Eousseau (1812-67), 
Corot (1796-1875), and Millet (1815-75) as 
its chief exponents The work of Begnault 
(1848-71) remarkably illustrates the ten- 
dencies of modern French painting Bas- 
tien Lepage (1848-84), with his literal ren- 
derings of nature, strongly influences the 
younger Bntish school, and Meissonier, 
Gerome, Bougereau, Constans, and Oabanel, 
and Puvis de Chavannes as a decorative 
artist, are some of the chief members of a 
school which 18 at the present time mfluenc 
mg the art of the world 

Oermany, Holland, , 19th Century 7 - 
Germany durmg the 18th century remained 
stationary in matters of art, but with the 
revival in France came a similar but 
slightly later movement in Germany, the 
precursors of which were Holzer (1709- 
40), a Tyrolese fresco painter, and Carstens 
(1754-98) The chief of the revivahsts, how- 
ever, was Overbeck (1789-1869), who, with 
a band of followers, founded a school at 
Borne m 1810, the pnnciple animating whose 
work was that modern artists should only 
study the painters of the time preceding Ba- 
phael Overbeck painted religious subjects, 
and worked both in fresco and oil His works 
while possessmg fine feeling are poor in col 
our and weak m chiaroscuro Chief among 
his pupils IS Cornelius (1788-1867), one of 
the greatest of modern German pamters, and 
whose work is best seen in Munich Scha- 
dow (1789-1862) was a pupil of Coraehus 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld (1794-1872) chose 
for his Bubmcts the mediteval history and 
myths of Germany, and also produced an 
extensive senes of illustrations of the Bible 


of great merit Kaulbach (1805-1874), a 
great histoncal pamter and pupil of Cornelius, 
shows m his work some of the worst faults of 
the modern German school Lessing (1808- 
1880) IS famous both for his histone and 
landscape pictures, and among hvmg painters 
worthy of note are Gabnel Max, and Menzel 
in histone, Knaus Yautier, Metzler, and 
Bochmann,in genre, and Achenbach in land- 
scape In Dutch art of the present day th^ 
same taste but not the same power of exe- 
cution prevails as m earlier times Sea- 
pieces, landscapes, scenes of common life are 
still the chief subjects selected Schotel and 
Scholfhart have distinguished themselves 
as landscape painters. Van Os, Van Stry, and 
Ommeganck as cattle and figure painters, 
whilst Josef Israels a painter of domestic 
scenes, with M Mans and Mesdag are living 
artists The influence of the French school 
18 at present paramount m Belgium, as 
was the classicism introduced by David up 
to 1830 At that time a reaction was 
begun by Leys (1815-69), and followed up 
by Wappers (1803-74), painters who se 
lected histoncal subjects of national inter- 
est The work of reformation continued 
to be carried on notably by Gallait and De 
Keyser, whilst the strong current of the 
present French influence may be seen m the 
works of the living artists Alfred Stevens 
and Verlat In Italy after a long penod 
of artificialness and mediocnty there are 
signs of revival in painting Pio Jons 
and Cammarano have gained distinction as 
pamters of history, and Alberto dall’ Oro 
and Pallizzi as painters of landscape Mor- 
belU and Segantini show in their works 
some signs of a return to nature Spam, too, 
with the exception of the works of Fortuny, 
remains umndividualistic , but a strong in 
fluence is now being exercised upon her by 
French art Since 1863 there has been a 
rapid and vigorous art development in the 
United States It is largely the product of 
French education, and a large proportion of 
the paintings are French m style Among 
indigenous artists who have done distinc 
tive work may be mentioned, Elihu Vedder 
and La Farge m figure designs and Church 
and Bierstadt in landscape Bussian art, 
which had remained at a stand still since 
the Byzantine time, has since 1850 made 
great advances It has produced Swe 
domsky, historical painter, Verestchagm, a 
traveller artist, and Kramskoe, a religious 
pamter Scandinavian art inclined for some 
time to the two schools of Dusseldorf and 
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Pans, but has finally elected to follow the 
latter, several of her younger artists resid- 
ing permanently there Their choice is 
usually landscape, and among the chief names 
may be mentioned Normann Uhde and 
Edelfeldt 

For painting in England see the article 
England 

Painting on Glass See Glass painting 

Paipa (pi'pa), a town in the S Amencan 
republic of Colombia. Pop 8279 

Paisiello (pa i-si-ello), Giovanni, Italian 
singer and musician, born in 1741 Hav 
mg early shown musical ability, he was 
well trained, and in 1763 his first opera (La 
PupiUa) was performed with great applause 
at Bologna From this period commenced a 
long career of success, which attended him 
at Modena, Parma, Venice, Home, Milan, 
Naples, and Florence By the year 1776 
he had composed nearly fifty operas, partly 
serious and partly comic, the chief of which 
are Demetno, Artaserse, Le Virtuose Ridi 
cole,L’IdoloCinese, II Marchesedi Tulipano, 
La Frascatana In that year he was in 
duced to enter the service of Catharine II 
of Russia, as musical tutor to the grand- 
duchess Here during eight years’ residence 
he composed his best productions. La Serva 
Padrona and II Barbiere di Seviglia He 
then visited Vienna, where he composed II 
life Teodoro, another of his best operas, and 
twelve symphonies for the Emperor Joseph 
II He returned to Naples in 1786, and, 
with the exception of three years spent m 
Pans, he remained there the rest of his life, 
mostly as chief musician to the court He 
died in 1816 

Paisley, a municipal and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, m the county of Renfrew, 
on the White Cart, about 8 miles above the 
confluence of the united White and Black 
Cart with the Clyde, and 7 miles w 8 w of 
Glasgow It consists of an old town on the 
west or left, and a new town on the east or 
nght bank of the nver, communicating by 
three handsome bridges The most note 
worthy building is the Abbey Church, now a 
parish church, belongmg to a monastery (of 
which little else now remains) founded in 
1163 by Walter, son of Alan, the first of 
the house of the Stewarts, and at one time 
a very opulent foundation Since 1860 the 
mam body of the church, consisting of a 
nave and two aisles, the latter separated 
from the nave by five massive clustered 
columns on each side, has been restored 
In 1889 a monument was erected by Queen 
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Victona in memory of her ancestors buried 
here In St Mirren’s Chapel or the Sound- 
ing Aisle, on the south side, stands a tomb 
supposed to have been built m honour of 
Bruce’s daughter Marjory The only other 
noteworthy edifices are the new county 
buildings, the old county buildings and 
prison, a quadrangular pile m the castellated 
style, the town hall, an imposing building 
in the classical style, erected by the munih 
cence of the brothers Clark, the Neilson edu 
cational mstitution , the buildings containing 
the free library and museum , the Coats Ob 
servatory, the gift of Sir Peter and Mr 
Thomas Coats, and the Coats Memorial 
Church (Baptist) Paisley has been long 
noted for its manufactures, especially of tex 
tile goods The shawl manufacture, intro 
duced about the beginning of the present 
century, and long a flourishing industry, is 
not now a staple, but the textile manufactni o 
is still large, tiiough the chief industry is that 
of sewing cotton, for which Paisley is ctl(‘ 
brated all over the world Among the other 
manufactures are tapestry, embroidery, tar- 
tans, and carpets I here are also dyo and 
print works, engineering works, soaj) works, 
manufactories of starch, corn flour, mustard, 
and chemicals, distillenes, breweries, and 
ship bmlding yards, chiefly for river steamers 
and dredgers The nver Cart has now been 
widened and deepened and commodious bar 
hours constructed Wilson the ornitholo 
gist, the poet I’annahill, and Prof Wilson 
(Christopher North) were natives of Pais 
ley, which possesses a bronze statue of the 
ornithologist and of tlie poet Paisley is a 
town of ancient origin, having been at one 
time a Roman station under the name of 
Vanduara It returns one member to par- 
liament Pop in 1881, 65,627, in 1891, 
66,420, m 1901, 79,355 

Palace Court, the court of the sovereign’s 
palace at Westminster, which had jurisdic- 
tion of personal actions arising within the 
limits of 12 miles round the palace, except 
mg the city of London, instituted 1664, 
abolished 1849 

Pal'adin, a term originally applied to the 
Cojnes pnlatiif Count of the Palace, or C’ount 
Palatine, the official who superintended the 
household of the Carlovmgian sovereigns, 
and then to the companions in arms of 
Charlemagne, who belonged to his court 
Latterly it was used in a more general sense 

Palssaxctic Region, in zoology, one of 
SIX divisions of the world based upon their 
characteristic fauna It embraces Europe, 
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Northern Asia, and Afnca north of the 
Atlas range 

PalflaicSthyes (pa Is ik'tbi ez), a division 
of fishes comprising the Ganoidei and the 
Elasmobranchu. 

PalSBOg'raphy (Gr paZatos, ancient, and 
(jrapM^ wnting) is the science by means of 
which ancient inscnptions, and the writings 
and figures on ancient monuments, are de- 
ciphered and explained, as distinguished 
fiom ihploinatLc% which deals with written 
documents 

Palsaorogi, the name of the sovereigns of 
the last dynasty of the Byzantine Empire. 
I'he founder of the dynasty was Michael 
I*al<eol( gus, who m 1260 became Emperor 
of Nicaa, and in 1261 Emperor of Byzan 
tium See Bijzantine Empire 

PalsBontol'ogy (Greek, palaios^ ancient, 
onto, beings) is the science wliieh treats of 
the living beings, whether animal or vege 
table, that have inhabited the globe in the 
successive penods of its past history The 
comparison of tlu fossil remains of plants 
and animals, belonging for the most part to 
extinct species, has given a powerful impulse 
to the seiene^e of comparative anatomy, and 
through it a truer insight has been obtained 
into the natural arrangement and subdivi 
Sion of the classes of animals But the 
science which has profited m the highest 
degree from pahi ontology is geology Pal c 
ontology, apart from its importance as tieat 
mg of the past life history of the earth, as 
sists the geologist m his determination of 
the chronological succession of the matciiols 
composing the eai th’s crust As a general 
result of united geologic ul and palaxuitolo 
gical researches, it has been found possible 
to divide the entire senes of stratified de 
}iusits into a number of rock systems or for 
Illations, each of which is defined by posses 
sing an assemblage of organic remains u hich 
ire not associated m any other formation 
I'hese systems as a whole are divided into 
three gieat divisions, based on the characters 
of then organic remains, and thus repre 
seuting tlime successive life periods, as fol 
lows Palaozoxc^ or ancient life epoch, which 

includes the Laiircntian, Cambnau, Silu 
nan, Devonian, Old Red Sandstone, C^arboui- 
ferous, and Permian rock systems J/csoroir, 
or middle life epoch, including the Tnassic, 
d urasaio or Oohtic, and Cretaceous rock sys- 
tems Cmnosote^ or recent life epoch, which 
compnses the Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, and 
Post tei tiary rock s> stems The fossil re 
mams of the first tu o div isions mostly belong 


to extinct spec/ies The Camozoio fossils be- 
long mostly to living species or species only 
recently extinct See Geology 
Palseothe^num, an extinct genus of Un- 
gulate or Hoofed Quadrupeds with three 
toLS These animals resembled tapirs, and 
vaned in size from a sheep to a horse They 



had twenty two teeth m each jaw, and, in 
all probability, a short mobile snout oi pio 
bosciB This genus forms the type of the 
family Pal.*^otheridtE, which occur as fossils 
m Eocene and Miocene strata P magnum 
IS a familiar species 
Palasozoic See Paleontology 
Palss'stra, originally m Greece a place for 
wrestling, afterwaids a place for training the 
athletes who contended m the public games 
Palais -Boyal (pa la rvva yal), a popular 
resort of the Parisians, originally a loyal 
palace as the name implies The ongiiial 
palace was built (1629-30) by Richelieu, and 
by him pieseiited to Taiuis XIII It was 
confiscated by the Republicans in 1793, and 
the Tribunal sat in the palace during the 
Reign of Terror At the Restoration it was 
npiirchased by the Duke of Orleans, but in 
the revolution of 18 IS it was again appro 
piiated to the state In 1871 it was set on 
hie by the Communists, but has since been 
restored The Theatre Ei aiu,aiH and se \ ei al 
shops now form pai-ta of the liuildings of the 
Palais RoyoL 

Palame'dea, a genus of S American birds 
P rornwfrt, the homed-screamer (which see), 
lb the typical species 

Palamkotta, town of India in Tiiinevelli 
distnct, Madras Presidency, 2^ miles k of 
Imnevelh and 1 mile from the Tambra 
pami over Pop in 18<n, 18,686, in 1901 
39,545 

Palanpur See PManjmr 
Palanquin, Palankeen (pal-an krnO, a 
covered conveyance used m India^ China, 
Ac , borne by jioles on the shoulders of men, 
and in which a single |verson is earned from 
place to place The palanquin proper is a 
sort of box about 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
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and as much m height, with wooden shutters 
on the Venetian blind pnnciple It used to 
be a very common con\eyance m India, 
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especially among the Europeans, but the 
introduction of railways and the improve- 
ment of tilt lo.ids have almost caused its 
discontinuance 

Palatals, sounds which denie their char 
acter from the conjunction of the tongue 
and hard palate, as cA in chnnh 

Parate, the iiatuo applied to the roof of 
the mouth It consists of two portions, the 
hard palate m front, the mft palate behind 
The former IS bounded above !>> the palatal 
bones m front and at the sides by the 
alveolar arches and gums, being lined by 
mucous membrane, behind it is continuous 
with the soft palate It supports the tongue 
in eating, speaking, and swallowing The 
so/t palate is a movable fold suspended from 
the posterior border of the hard palate It 
consists of mucous membranes, nerves, and 
muscles, and forms a sort of partition be 
tween the mouth and the hinder nostrils 
Its upper border is attached to the posterior 
margin of the hard palate, its lower border 
IS free The uvula hangs from the middle 
of its lower border, and on each side art two 
curved folds of mucous membrane called the 
archea or pillars of the soft palate Between 
these on either side of the pharynx are the 
two glandular bodies known as tonsds 1'he 
upper surface of the soft palate is convex, the 
lower surface is concave with a median ridge, 
the latter pointing to the early or embryo 
stage of its formation, when it consists of 
two distinct parts Non union of these halves 
and of those of the hard palate constitutes 
the deformity known as cleft palate^ often 
associated with hare lip Glands are abun 
dant m the soft palate, secreting the mucus 


which serves to lubneate the throat dunng 
the passage of food The soft palate comes 
into action m swallowing, and also in s[>eak- 
mg, being of great impoitaiice in the utter- 
ance of certain sounds The special use <if 
the uvula is not well known It is often 
relaxed or enlarged, causing a troublesome 
cough 

Palat'mate (German Piau), a division 
of the old German Empire, under the rule of 
coimts palatine (Pf ilzgrafen), consisting of 
two Separate portions distinguished as the 
Upper and Lower Palatinate The Upper 
oi Bav anan Palatinate was bounded mainly 
by Bohemia and Bavaria, and its capital 
was Am berg The Lower or Hhenish Pala 
tiihite lay on both sides of the Khine, sur 
louiuled by Baden, Alsace, Lorraine, &c , its 
chief towns being Heidelberg and Mann 
heiin The counts palatine were in possession 
of the Pal vtinate and the districts belonging 
to it aM early as the 1 1 th century, and wore 
long among the most powerful princes of 
the ( ieiman Empire At tlu Peace of West 
phalu (lb48) the Lower Palatinate was 
separated from the I Toper, Bavaria getting 
the 1 itter, while the foniiei now became a 
separatt eloctoiate of the empire, and was 
henceforth genci illy known as the Palati 
11 itc By the ticatics of Pans ( 1 8 J 4-1 5) the 
Pal itimitc was split up, Bavaria leccivc d the 
largest part, and the remainder w is divided 
between Hesse-Uarmstadt and Prussia The 
name Palatinate now belongs to the de 
tached jMirtion of Bavaria on the west of the 
Hhine, while the Upper I*alatinate forms 
another portion of the monarchy See lla 
tana 

Palatine See Palatinate and Count Pa 
latiue 

Palatine Hill See Itmac 

Palat'ka, a port and city of Florida, on 
the western bank of the St John’s Kiver, 
50 miles from the sea It is freijuented by 
deep sea as well os by nver steamers, and 
has a trade in oranges, sugar, and cotton 
Pop 3000 

Palawan’, an island on the north east of 
Borneo, belonging to the Philippines, area, 
457b 8(iuart miles It is mountainous, well 
wowled and watered, and very fertile, but 
unhealthy Pop (chiefly Malays), 28,000 

Pala/, an Indian climbing plant {Cryp- 
tostfffia (jiaiuhjlora) of the nat order As 
clepiadace<e Its stalk hbres, which are 
strong and white, are spun into a very fine 
yarn, and its milky juice forms a kind of 
caoutchouc. 
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Palaszolo, a city of Sicily, 28 miles west of 
Syracuse Here are the remains of the an 
cient city of Aorae, founded by Syracuse 
663 B 0 Pop 11,069 

Pale, in heraldiy, the first and simplest 
kind of ordinary It is 
hounded by two vertical 
lines at equal distances from 
the sides of the escutcheon, 
of which it incloses one 
third See Il&rald/ry 

Pale, 1 'he, or the Eno- 
I i»n Palk, a name formerly a pale a*ure 
given to that part of Ireland 
which was completely under English rule, 
in distinction from the parts where the old 
Irish laws and customs prevailed 

Paless (pals ^), in botany, the bracts that 
are stationed upon the receptacle of Com 
posit® between the florets, also intenor 
bracts of the flowers of grasses 

Palembang', a town of Sumatra, capital 
of the province of same name, on the Moosi, 
here called the Palembang There are 
'53,788 inhabitants, partly inhabiting houses 
laised on posts, and partly living on rafts 
moored in the river Its port is one of the 
best in the Malay Archipelago 

Palen'cia, a town of Spam in Leon, ca 
pital of a province of same name, situated 
on the C^amon, an aflluent of the Pisuerga 
It 18 a bishop’s see, and has a fine Gothic 
cathedral Pop 16,118 — The province of 
I’alencla is fertile and watered by the Car- 
rion and Pisuerga Area, 3128 square miles, 
pop 192,473 

Palenque (pa len'ka), a village of Mexico, 
state of Chiapas, 60 miles n a of Ciudad 
Ileal About 7 miles s w of it are some of 
the most extensive and magmflceiit rums in 
Amenca, belonging to the penod antenor 
to the Spanish conquest The pnncipal of 
these, called the ‘ pal ice,’ is 220 feet long 
by 180 feet wide, with numerous sculptmos 
and hieroglyphics 

Paler'xno (ancient PanormusX a seaport 
town, the capital of Sicily, beautifully 
situated on the north side of the island It 
IS built in the form of an amphitheatre fac- 
ing the sea, and is surrounded by walls 
The city is ornamented by numerous foun- 
tains, and has many public edifices, includ- 
ing a cathedral of the 10th century which 
contains monuments in porphyry of the Em 
pel or Predenck II and King Huger the 
Norman Other notable buildings are the 
thurcbes of St Peter and St Dominic, a 
royal palace of Saracenic origin, containing 


the chapel of King Roger, the Cappella 
Palatma (Palatine Chapel), built in a mixed 
Saracenic and Norman style, and dating pnor 
to 1132, having the walls entirely covered 
with nch Byzantine mosaics on a golden 
ground , the picture gallery and the ar- 
moury, the National Museum, containmg 
some of the oldest monuments of Greek 
plastic art to which a definite date can be 
assigned ( 6th century B c ) , thearchiepiscopal 
palace, the custom house, the university, 
three theatres, and numerous other struc 
tures of architectural interest The port 
IS inclosed by a mole 1300 feet m length 
Palermo is the residence of the mihtary 
commandant of the island, and has an ar- 
senal and ship building yards The manu 
factures consist chiefly of silks, cottons, 
oil cloth, leather, glass, and gloves The 
pimcipal exports are sumach, wine and 
spirits, frmts, sulphur, skins, oil, essences, 
cream of tartar, liquonce, and manna, im- 
ports, colonial produce, woollen, cotton and 
Bilk tissues, hardware, earthenware, &c 
The fisheries are very productive, and give 
employment to nearly 40,000 hands Pa 
lermo was probably founded by the Pha ni 
Clans, it afterwards became the capital of 
the Carthaginian possessions m Sicily It 
was taken by the Romans 264 BC The 
Saracens held it for a time, and in 1072 it 
feu to the Normans The German emperors 
and the French subsequently held it, and 
smce the Sicilian Vespers (1282) it has 
shared the fortunes of the Sicilian kmgdom 
The court of Naples resided here from 1806 
to 1815 Garibaldi captured the town in 
1860 Pop (1901), 310,352 — The pro 
Vince of Palermo contains an area of 1963 
square miks l*op 785,016 

Pa'lCB, the goddess (sometimes regarded 
as a god) of sheepfolds and pastures among 
the Romans, Her festivals, caUed Pahba^ 
were celebrated on the same day as the 
anniversary of the foundmg of Rome 
Pal'estiue, Canaan, or the Hoi ^ Land, 
a mantime country of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the south-west of Syna, having on the north 
the mountains of Lebanon and Anti Leb 
anon, east the Arabian Desert, south Arabia, 
and west the Mediterranean, length, north 
to south, about 140 miles breadth, about 
80 miles, area, nearly 10,000 square miles 
(or one third the size of Scotland) The 
coast has no indentations except the Bay of 
Acre in the north Tlie chief feature of the 
intenor, besides its generaUy irregular char 
acter, is the deep valley of the Joidan,anv9r 
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which intersects the country from north to 
south, and connects three lakes, the Dead 
Sea, Lake of Uennesaret, and Lake Merom 
The surface is generally mountainous, or con- 
sists of a series of plateaux both on the west 
and the east of the valley of the Jordan W ith 
the exception of Mount Herrnon m the north 
(9050 feet) few of the heights exceed 3000 
feet The most remarkable are Carmel, on 
the south west side of the Bay of Acre, 
Jebel Tur (Tabor), farther inland, Ebal 
and Genzim, about the middle of the coun 
try, Zion, Monah, and the Moimt of Olivos, 
m and near Terusalem Falestme has com 
paratively few plains, though in few coun- 
tries 18 there such endless variety of valley 
as to size, shape, colour, and fertility The 
mantime or coast plains of Sharon and 
Philistia, the river plain of Jordan, and the 
plain of Esdraelon in the north, are all that 
are worthy of mention The maritime plains 
are well peopled and cultivated The J ordan 
plain is nearly a waste of sand The plain 
of Esdraelon or valley of Jezreel is of gteat 
fertility The pnnciiial river is the Jordan 
(which see) This river has a length of 200 
miles, including windings, but its direct 
course is only about 70 Its course from 
Merom to the Dead Sea is mostly below the 
sea level Most of the so called nvers of I’a 
lestiue are merely winter torrents which ruu 
dry in summer Of the few permanent nvers 
emptying into the Mediterranean, the most 
important are the Kishon, which drains the 
plain of Esdraelon, and the Aujeh farther 
south The chief tnbutary of the Jordan 
18 the Zerka or J abbok The most remark 
able lake is the Dead Sea (which see), 46 
miles long, 9 or 10 broad, and about 1292 
feet below the Mediterranean The other 
lakes are Bahr-el-Huleh (Merom), 5 miles 
long and 4 miles broad, about 6 feet above 
the Mediterranean, and Lake Gennesaretor 
theSeaof Galilee, 682 feet below it, 12^ miles 
long, 74 broad In Palestine the wells and 
spnngs are numerous, and are all counted 
worthy of note Among the most interesting 
are the springs of hot water which issue 
forth on both sides of the Jordan valley 
Of these there are five or six with a tem 
perature varying from 109” to 144° F As 
regards geology the chief rock formation of 
the country on both sides of the Jordan is 
limestone, full of caves. Sandstone also 
occurs, with basalt and other volcanic rocks, 
the latter bemg especially common on the 
east side of J ordan Signs of volcanic action 
are abundant, and earthquakes are still 
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common. The >ear may be divided into 
two seasons, summer and winter During 
the former, which lasts from April to Nov- 
ember, little or no rain falls, dunng the 
latter there is a considerable fall of rain, the 
annual average at Jerusalem bemg about 
60 inches In the Jordan valley and along 
the Mediterranean lowlands the summer 
heat 18 apt to be oppressive Dunng the 
winter the ground is seldom, if ever, fioztn 
except on the higher elevations Palestine 
was once very fertile, and were tlie bamo 
attention paid, as formerly, to aitifiiial ir 
ngation, and the construction of reservoirs 
and water eourses, it might he so ag tin 
Among the products, besides the usual 
cereals, are grapes, figs, olives, oranges, and 
apricots The flora of Palestine is rich m 
fiowenng plants, ineluding the scailet ane- 
mone, ranunculus, narcissus, croeim, phea- 
sant’s eye, &c The country was once well 
timbered, but it is now, as a whole, bare 
and desolate, though forests of pine and oak 
exist on the east of the Jordan On the 
west Bide of the nver, however, there are 
few trees The most common tree is the 
oak, including the prickly evergreen oak and 
two deciduous species Other trees are the 
olive, palm, oleander, sycamore, walnut, ash, 
cedar The wild animals include the leopard, 
hyana, bear, wolf, jackal, lx>ar, antelope, 
gazelle, porcupine, coney, jerboa, &c The 
domestic animals of burden are the ass, 
mule, ami camel, the horse being little useii 
The cattle are not generally very numerous 
Sheep and goats are abundant Among the 
birds are eagles, vultures, hawks-- birds of 
prey being very numerous —ravens, bee 
eaters, hoopoes, storks, and nightingales 
Fish abound m the Sea of Gahlee and the 
Jordan There are many species of reptiles, 
among them being the chamieleon, land ancl 
water tortoise, lizards, and serpents, and 
even the crocodile 

The name Palestine, from the Hebrew 
Pfleschethf means the land of the Philistmes 
It 18 properly only applicable to the south 
west part of the country The ancient name 
of the country was Canaan, and when thus 
named, in the tune of the patriarchs, it was 
parcelled out among a number of inde 
pendent tnbes, all probably Semitic In 
the time of Moses the distnct east of the 
Jordan was taken and divided among the 
tnbes of Keuben and Gad, and the hidf 
tnbe of Manasseh, and latterly the whole 
territory was apportioned among the tweL e 
Jewish tnbes For the subs^uent his- 
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tory see the article Jev}6 In the tune of 
our Saviour Paleetme was held by th 
Romans, and divided into the four provinces 
of Galilee, Samaria, lu<ka, and l*erea In 
606 Palestine was taken by the Saracens 
under Omar The seventies exercised to 
wards Christians gave nse to tlie Crusades, 
but Mohammedanism prevailed, and the 
country sank into a degraded state I’lie 
sultan of Egypt ruled it till 1517, when 
it was incorporated with the I’uikish 
Empire 

It 18 only within a coinpaiativoly re 
* ent period that the exploration of Palestine 
has oeen c«irned out systematically and 
with some attemjit at thoioughness, though 
much yet leniaiiis tc* l»e done The most 
valuable results haie been those achieved 
under the direction of the ‘Palestine Kv 
ploration Fund,’ a society organized in 1865 
for the purpose of miking an exhaustive 
exploration and an exact survey of the 
Holy Land In ltS 70 the Amencin J’ales 
tine l{Ixj)loration Society was organized, and 
it was agreed that the English society should 
eonhne itsdf to the western side of the .lor 
dan, and the Araoncan society to the eastern 
'Phe tnangulation of Western i’alestirie was 
bt gun in 1 87 1 and finished in 1 877 A large 
aiicl detailed map of the coiintiy has been 
published and an immense mass of valuable 
information regarding topography, natural 
lustory, &e, accumulated The present 
IK)]mlation of the country is estimated at 
650,000, the Arab element being probably 
the prevailing one, and the Aiabie language 
generally in use The peojile consist ])artly 
of the fcllahm or settled cultnators, aiti 
sans, &c , partly of the nomad Bedouin, w ho 
li\e by rearing cattle or by less leputable 
means The country exports some grain, 
oh\e oil, oranges, &c Jaffa and Acre are 
tin chief ports, Jerusalem (connected by 
railway with Jaffa) and Nablus the largest 
towns See also JerusaUvn^ Crusades, &o 

Palestri'na (ancient Pfaneste), a town of 
Central Italy, proi ince of Rome, 23 miles 
FSB of Rome It is of Greek ongin, and 
has numerous ancient remains, and the Bar* 
benni Palace, now deserted, Pop 5856 

Palestri'na, Giovanni Pierluioi (or 
Pietro Aloibio) da, Italian musical com- 
poser, bom at Palestrina in 1524, died m 
1594 In 1561 he was appointed by Pope 
Juhus III master of a choir of boys m the 
Julian Chapel, and was the first to receive 
the title of chapel master In 1554 he pub 
lished a first collection of masses, and Julius 


admitted him into the college of choristers 
of the pope’s chapel He was dismissed by 
Pope Paul IV in ISS"), but in the same 
year he was appointed chapel master of San 
Giovanni in 1 jater mo He held this post for 
six years, when he exchanged it for a sum 
1 ir appointment in the church Santa Mana 
Maggiore, in which he continued till 1 571 
In the meantime the Council of '^Prent, on 
reassembling in 1562, pointed out the neces- 
sity of a refijrm in church music, which had 
become vulgar and profane A commission 
was appointed, and Palestrina composed 
throe bf autiful masses which created quite 
a revolution m sacred composition One of 
them, the Missa I*af)JL Marcelli, is still cele- 
brated In 1571 Palestrina was appointed 
chapel master of the Basilica San Pietro in 
Rome He left an extraordinary number 
of musical conipositions 

Palette, I'ainilr’s, an oval tablet of 
wood, or other material, very thin and 
smooth, on which painters lay the \arious 
colours they intend to use, so as to have 
them ready for the pencil In connection 
with the palette painters use a palette knife, 
a thin round pointed knife for mixing up 
colours The palette is held by a hole at 
one end in which the thumb is inserted 

Paley, Frederick Apthoup, grandson of 
the following, was liorn in 1 8 1 6 Educated at 
Shrew sbury, he went afterwards to St John’s 
(killege, (’ambridge, and took his degree in 
1 8‘38 In 1 846 he became a Roman Catho 
he, and in 187 1 accepted the post of Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature m the Catho- 
lic C’olUge at Kensington He died in 1888 
His best title to fame rests on the valuable 
work be did as editor and annotator of clas 
Bical texts, especially iEschylus and Lun 
pides 

Paley, William, English theological and 
philosophical writer, was born at Peter- 
borough in 1743, died 1805 In 1758 he 
became a sizar of Christ’s College, Cam 
bndge, where he graduated B A as first 
wrangler in 1763 In 1766 he took his 
degree of M A , and became a fellow and 
tutor of his college In the following year 
he was ordained In 1776 he married and 
gave up his fellowship In 1780 he l^came 
preliendary of Carlisle, and in 1785 chan 
ctUor of the diocese In 1704 he was made 
prebendary of St Paul’s and sub-dean of 
Lincoln, and in 1795 he received the rectory 
of Bishop Wearmouth He also received 
in this year the degree of D I) from Cam- 
bridge Umversity His chief works are 
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The Pniiciples of floral and Political Philo- 
sophy (1785), HorcePaulin'L(l7^0), A View 
of the Evidences of Christiamt} (1794), Nat 
ural Theology, or E\ idences of the Existence 
and Attributes of the Deity collected from 
the Apfjearanco of Nature (1802), founded 
on a Work by Nieuwentyt, a Dutch philoso- 
pher As a writer he had little claim to 
originabty, but was distinguished by clear 
ness and cogency of reasoning, lucidity of 
arrangement, and force of illustration His 
8^ stem of moral philosophy is founded purely 
on utilitarianism 

Palghat (pal ghat'), a town in Malabar, 
Madras, India It is a busy entrepot for 
the exchange of produce between Malabar 
and the upland country Pop 44,177 

Palgrave, Sir I ranc is, was born in Lon 
don in 1788 He was a Tew, and his original 
name was C^ohen, which he changed to Pal 
grave on embracing (liristiamty in 1821 
He was called to the bar in 1827, and made 
himself known by his edition of the Parlia 
nicnt iry Wnts from 1278 to 1327 (1827-84), 
History of England (1831), Rise and Pro 
gress of the Commonwealth (1832) In 1 832 
he was knighted He served on the Mum 
cipal ( 'orporation ( 'omrnission, 1 838-35, and 
was appointed deputy-keepei of records in 
1838 He died at Hampstead bth duly, 
1861 His other works include Truths and 
lictions of the Middle Ages (1844), Reports 
of the Deputy keeper of the Public Records 
(1840 61), and the History of Normandy 
and England (1851-60) 

Palgrave, Francis Turner, son of the 
above, was born m London in 1824, and 
educated at ( ^harterhouse andBalliol College, 
Oxford He became a fellow of Exeter Col 
lege, and was for five years vice principal 
of the training college for schoolmasters 
at Kneller Hall He then acted as private 
secretary to Lord Granville, for some years 
held a post in the Education Department, 
and from 1885 to 1895 was professor of poetry 
at 0 xf ord His literary works include Idylls 
and Songs (1854), Golden Treasury of the 
Best Songs and Lyncal Poems (18bl), Son 
nets and Songs of Shakspere (1866), Essays 
on Art (1866), and Selected Lyncal Poems 
of Hemck (1877) He died m 1897 

Palgrave, William Gifford, brother of 
the foregomg, bom m London 1826, died m 
1888 He graduated at Oxford, and from 
1847 to 1863 served in the Bombay Light 
Infantry He then became a Roman Catho 
lie, was ordained a pnest, joined the Jesuits, 
and engaged in missionary labours m India 
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and Syria In 1862 he undertook for Na 
poleon HI a jouiney through Central and 
Eastern Arabia He subsequently left the 
Jesuits, entered the diplomatic sen ice, and 
married He acted as British consul at van 
ous places until 1876 He was appointed 
consul general in Bulgana in 1878, in Siam 
m 1879, and in 1884 minister resident and 
consul general in Uruguay, and his death 
took place at Monte Video His literary 
works include Personal Narrative of a Yeai’s 
Journey through Central and Eastern Aia 
bia (1872), Hermann Agha, a story (1872), 
Alkamah's Cave (1875), and Dutch Guiana 
(1876) 

P&h, the sacred language of the Buddh 
ists, as closely related to Sanskrit as Italian 
to Latin It 18 the language in which tlie 
oldest religions, philosophical, and historic al 
literature of Buddhism is written, and is 
especially the language of the sacred books 
of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burniah, and 
Siam, but it is no longer spoken anywhere, 
though a corrupt form of it is to some ex 
tent used for literary purposes The study 
of P41i was introcluced into Europe by 
Lassen and Burnouf 

Palicourea (pa li ko'rS a), a genus of 
plants, nat order Rubiacen , tropical Ame 
rican shiubs, with small or lather large 
flowers in comi>ound thyrses or corymbs 
P officinal n is reported to bo a powerful 
diuretic, and P tmctoria fonns a fine red 
dye, much valued in Peru P densiJlOra 
yields coto bark (which see) 

Parimpsest (from Greek paltrif again, 
p8S8to% rubbed), a manuscript prepared by 
erasure for being written on again, espe 
cially a parchment so prepared by washing 
or scraping This custom was brought about 
by the costliness of wnting materials, and 
was practised both by the Greeks and Ro 
mans, and in the monastenes, especially from 
the 7th to the 13th centuries That which 
replaced the ancient manuscripts was nearly 
always some wnting of an ecclesiastical 
character The parchments which have 
been scraped are nearly indecipherable 
Those which have been washed have often 
been revived by chemical processes Frag 
ments of the Iliad and extensive portions of 
many Greek and Roman wnters have been 
recovered by these means 

Palinode, in a general sense, a poetical 
recantation or declaration contrary to a for- 
mer one In Hcots law it » a solemn recan- 
tation demanded in addition to damages in 
actions on account of slander or defamation 
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raised m the oomniMBary court, and even m 
tbf sheriff court 

Palisade, a fence or fortification consist 
mg of a row of strong stakes or posts set 
fimly m the ground, either poriiendicularly 
or obliquely, for the greater secunty of a 
pf*8ition, aud particularly for the closing up 
of some passage or the protection of any 
exposed point 

Pahsander-wood, a name m Prance for 
rose wood and some other wooda 

Palissy, Bkbnajw, a French artist and 
philoBojihcr, born about 1510 He was ap- 
prenticed in a glass work at Agen, where he 
learned the art of painting on glass Having 
computed his apprenticeship he set out on a 
tour of PVinco and (Germany (1528), mam 
taming hmisclf by practising his craft of 
glass painter and V)y laud sun eying Dur 
mg Ins travels he studied attentively all the 
books within his reach, and acquired an cx 
tensive knowledge of natural scienec In 
1585 he returned to Prance, married, and 
settkel at Salutes Shortly after his return 
his attention wasattracted by ahne specimen 
of enamelled pottery, and he thereupon re 
solved to discover for himself the secret of 
the enamel Being ignorant of the potter s 
ai*t he had to grope his way, and lalamred 
on year after year without success, almost 
starving, and reducing his family to the 
depths of poverty At length, after sixteen 
years of unremunerated labour (1688-54), 
ho obtained a pure whit^ enamel, affording 
a perfect ground for the application of de 
oorative art He was now able to produce 
woiks in which he represented natuial ob 
}eots grouped and portrayed with consum 
mate skill, and his enamelled pottery and 
sculptures m clay became recogni/ed as 
works of art In 1562 he went to establish 
himself at Paris, w here he continued to woik 
at his art, aud also delivered scientifie lec 
turos, which were attended by the most dis 
tmguished men m Pans, and contained views 
far ahead of his time He suffered persecu- 
tion as a Huguenot, and was arrested m 
1589 and thrown into the Bastille, where 
he 18 said to have died in 1590 He left 
several philosophical works See next ar 
tide 

Palifisy-ware, a peculiar kmd of French 
art pottery invented by Bernard Palissy The 
surface is covered with a jasper like white 
enamel, upon which animals, insects, aud 
plants are represented in their natural forms 
aud colours. Specimens of this ware are 
much valued and sought after by collectors. 


Pahu'rus, a genua of deciduous shrubs, 
natives of tbe south of Europe and Aaia 
Minor, and belonging to the nat order 
Ithamnaceae See Christ' a-thorn, 

Palk Strait, a channel between the main- 
land of India and the north part of Ceylon, 
abounding m shoals, currents, sunken rocks, 
and sand banks 

Pall, a covering of black velvet thrown 
over a coffin while being borne to bunal, 
the ends of which m a walking procession 
are held by tbe friends of the deceased In 
another sense the pall or paihum is an eccle- 
siastical vestment sent by the sovereign pon 
tiff on their accession to patriarchs, piimates, 
and metropobtaus, and sometimes, as a mark 
of honour, to bishops It is made of white 
lamb’s wool, and consists of a narrow strip 
of cloth encircling tbe neck and shoulders, 
with two narrow pieces hanging down, all 
embroidered with crosses 

Palladian Architeoture, a species of Ital 
lan architecture due to Palladio (see next 
article), founded upon the Koman antique 
as interpreted by the writings of Vitruvius, 
but rather upon the secular buildings of the 
Homans than upon their temples It is conse- 
quently more applicable to palaces and civic 
buildings than to churches A characteristic 
feature of the style is the use of engaged 
columns in facades, a single range of these 
often running through the two pnncipal 
stones It was introduced into England by 
Inigo Jones, a follower of the Venetian school 
of Palladio 

Palla'dio, Andbea, one of the greatest 
classical architects of modern Italy, was 
born at Vicenra in 1518, died at Venice in 
1580, where he was architect of tbe republic 
He perfected his architectural acquirements 
at Home, and on his return to Vicen/a he 
established his fame by his designs for 
many noble buildings both there and m 
other parts of Italy From 1560 he erected 
many buildings at Venice (See preceding 
article ) He was the author of a Treatise 
on Architecture 

Palla'dium, a wooden image of Minerva 
(Pallas} which is said to have fallen from 
heaven, and to have been preserved m Troy 
The Trojans believed that theircity would be 
invincible so long as it contamed the Palla 
dium. The Homans pretended that it was 
brought to Italy by ^neas, and preserved 
in the temple of Vesta at Rome, but several 
Greek cities claimed to possess it. 

PaUa'dium, a metal discovered by Wol- 
laston in 1803, and found m small quantity 
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associated with native gold and platinum 
It presents a great general resemblance to 
platinum, but is lia:^er, lighter, and more 
easily oxidized, symbol Pd, specific gravity 
about 115 It IS useful on account of its 
hardness, lightness, and resistance to tarnish, 
111 the construction of philosophical instru- 
ments 

Palla'diUB, Ruth ius Taurus ^milianus, 
a writer of the 4th century after Chnst. 
He was the author of a poem on agnculture, 
De Ke llustica, in 14 books 
Pallah, a species of antelope [^Hpyceroa 
melampus) found in South Africa. 

Pallan'za, a town of Italy beautifully situ- 
ated on a promontory on the west side of 
Lago Maggiore Pop about 1200 
Pallas, of the minor planets revolving 
round the sun between Mars and .lupitei, 
that whose orbit is most inclined to the 
ecliptic It was discovered m 1802 by 
Gibers at Bremen It revolves round the 
sun m 4 61 years, diameter 172 miles 
Pallas, Peier Simon, traveller and natu 
rahst, born at Berlm in 1741, died there in 
1811 Becoming distinguished as a natu 
rahst he was sent by Catherine II of Russia 
in cliarge of a scientific expechtion to Asiatic 
Russia. The results of bis observations were 
published in his Travels tlirough Various 
Provinces of the Russian Empire (1771-70) 
His other chief works are Spicilegia Zoo 
logica (1707-S0), Flora Kossica (1781-85), 
.lourney thiough bouthern Russia (1709, 
Eng trans 1812) 

Fallas Athen?, the Greek goddess of wis 
dom, subsequently identified with the Roman 
Minerva See Athnin 
Pallayicmo ( che'no), Sfou/a, son of Mar- 
(juis Alessandro Pallavicino, of Parma, was 
born at Rome in 1007, studied in the Roman 
( 'ollege, and afterwards joined the Jesuits 
He 18 famous as the historian of the Council 
of Trent, and stood high in the esteem of 
Pope Alexander V II , who made him a car- 
dinal He died m 1667 
Palliobranchiata, the name formerly ap 
phed to the class of Brachiopodous MoUiisca 
from the belief that the p^hum or mantle 
lining the shell formed the chief organ of 
respiration. 

Palliser, Sir William, bom m Dublm 
1880 After passing through the Staff Col 
lege at Sandhurst he obtamed a commission 
m the Rifle Bngade (1855) He was sub 
seqnently transferred to the Hussars, and 
retired from the army m 1 871 He was the 
inventor of projectiles and guns which bear 


hiB name, and was the author of many im 
provements m fortifications, Ac He 
knighted in 1873 and died in 1882 
Pallium See Pall 

Pall-mall, an ancient game, m which a 
round box wood ball was with a mullet or 
club struck through a ring elevated upon a 
pole, standing at either end of an alley, the 
person who could do so with fewest blows, or 
with a number agreed on, being the winner 
The game was formerly practised in St 
James’s Park, I<ondon, and gave its name 
to the street called Pall Mall 
Pall Mall Gazette, Ijondoii evening lu u s 
paper, establislud in 1865 Among its 
editors have been Frederick Greenwood, 
John Morley, and W T Stead 
Palm, the tree See Palnig 
Palma, an episcopal city of Spam, capital 
of the Island of Majorca, IdO miles south of 
Barcelona, It is built m the form of an 
amphitheatre, and enjoys an extremely mild 
and salubrious climate Tnie principal public 
buildings are the catheilral, the exchange, 
the governor’s palace, and the town house 
There are schools of medicine and surgery, 
normal and nautical schools, two public 
libraries, and a museum Ship building 
yards employ numerous hands l*alma is 
the iK)rt of the whole island, and has an im- 
portant trade Pop 63,937 
Palma, Jacopo, Italian painter, called 
Palma Vecchio (the elder Palma), was born 
neai Bergamo about 1480, and died in 1528 
He IS supposed to have been a pupil to Titian, 
and his later manner seems to have been 
modified by study of Giorgione His work 
13 less remarkable for draughtraanship than 
for the suffused golden brilliance of its col 
ounng His most notable pieces are six 
paintings m the church of S Maria For- 
mosa at Venice, and the Three Graces in 
the Dresden gallery 

Palma, La, the most north westerly of 
the Canary Islands, area, 224 square miles, 
capital, Santa Cruz de la Palma, the pnu 
cipal pr)rt It consists for the most part of 
elevated mountains, and m the north the 
coast 18 high and precipitous The climate is 
agreeable and healthy, and the soil fertile. 
Besides a small quantity of grain, La Palma 
produces wine, fruits, sugar, honey, wax, 
silk, &c Pop 38,822 
Palma Chnsti, a name frequently applied 
to the castor oil plant, 

Palma di Montechiaxo (mon tft kyaVo), 
a town of Sicily, in the province and 14 
miles IS.S £. Girgenti Pop 1 1,702 
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Palmas, Capk, a headland of W Africa, 
on th( Guinea coast, lat 4® 22' 6" ^ , Ion 
V 44' 15" w There is a lighthouse with a 
fixed light, and the adjacent harbour or 
roadste^ is of some value to shipping, 
being sjiacious, sec ure, and protected by a 
reef from the swell of the ocean 
Palm-cat See Parmiorurc 
Palmel'less, Pai mfllaofa', a nat order of 
green spored aJgcL, among the lowest of 
plants, including red snow {Protococem ni 
gory dew {PnJmdla cruenia)^ &c 
Palmer (pa'mer), in mediaeval times, was 
the name given properly to a pilgrim who 
had visited the Jloly Land, from the cir 
cumstanee that those who performed the 
pilgnmage to the sacred sepulchre generally 
earned on tlieir leturn a palm branch as a 
memorial of their journey The name was 
also given to other pilgrims 
Palmer, Edwaud Hhnii\, English On 
eutal scholar, born at Oambndge 1H40, 
graduated at St John a College in 1 S()7 
Me was a member of the survey expedition 
to Smai (1868-fi9) and to Moab (1809 70), 
and on his return became professor of Arabic 
at ('anibndge (1871 ) In 1 882 he was killed 
by the Arabs in the Siuaitic peninsula 
Among his numerous works are Oriental 
Mysticism (1807), The Desert of the Exodus 
(lfv71), A History of the Jewish Nation 
( 1 87 4 ), A 1 *oraiAn English Dictionary (1 87 0) 
Palmer, RovNhEi l See Ulborne 
Palmerston, the chief settlement m the 
Northeiu I’erntory of S Australia, on Port 
Darwin, accessible to ocean going steamers 
of the largest draught Pop 600 
Palmerston (pa'nur stun), Henry John 
Tfmpie, Viscount, English statesman, was 
bom m Wcstminstci 1784, died 1865 He 
was educated at Harrow, Edinburgh Uni 
versity, and St .rohn’s (Jollege, Cambridge 
In 1802 he succeeded his father in the title 
(an Irish one) In 1807 he was returned as 
member for Newport, I of Wight, and be 
came junior lord of the admiralty in the Duke 
of Portland’s administration. In 1800 he 
became secretary of war, and two years later 
he was elected member for Cambridge Uni 
versity He was a supporter of Catholic 
emancipation, and retired from office in the 
WelUngton ministry in 1828 with others of 
the Cannmg party He had already made a 
reputation for his command of foreign policy, 
and m 1830 he was made foreign secretary 
in the Whig ministry of Earl Grey From 
this time he contmued to be a member and 
leader of the Liberal party In 1S31 he was 


returned for Bletchingley, aud after the Re 
form Bill (1832) for South Hants He re 
tired from office in Dec 1834, but in Apnl 
1835 he resumed his former appointment 
under Jjord Melbourne He continued in 
office as foreign secretary until 1841 It was 
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dunng this period that be gained his great 
reputation for vigilance and energy m the 
conduct of foreign affairs In 1845 he sup- 
poited the lepeal of the corn laws, and m 
1846 he was foreign secretary in the Russell 
ministry Several causes of dissatisfaction, 
the chief being his recogmtion of Louis 
Naptileon without consulting his colleagues, 
led to Palmerston’s resignation in Dec. 1851 
In Feb 1852, be became home secretary 
in the coalition ministry of Lord Aberdeen 
On the resignation of tins ministry he be- 
came prime minister, which position he held, 
with a bnef interruption, for the remainder 
of hiH life He was made D C L of Oxford 
in 1862, and ejected Lord rector of Glasgow 
University in 1863 

Palmer Worm, the common name for all 
the hairy caterpillars, but particularly th it 
of the tiger moth [Arciia caja) 

Palmet'to Palm, a common name of sev- 
eral palms, especially of the Sahed PalmettOf 
the cabbage palm, which grows in the West 
Indies and m the southern states of North 
Amenca. It attams the height of 40 or 
50 feet, and is crowned with a tuft of large 
leaves It prciduces useful timber, and the 
leaves are made into bats, mats, &c. 
Palmip'edes See Natatoret 
Palmistry See Cheiromancy 
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Palmitic Acid, a fatty acid occumng in 
many fats, whether of the animal or vege 
table kingdom, such as palm oil, butter, 
tallow, lard, Ac, and existing partly in a 
free state but generally in combination w ith 
glycerin (as a glycende) It forms a sohd, 
colourless, modorous body, which melts at 
62" C 

Palm-kale, a variety of the cabbage ex 
tensively cultivated in the Channel Islands 
It grows to the height of 10 or 12 feet, and 
has much the aspect of a palm 

Palm-oil, a fatty substance obtained from 
several species of palms, but chiefly from the 
fruit of the oil palm, or Elens fjuintensi'fy 
a native of the west coast of Africa This 
tree grows to the height of 80 feet, bears a 
tuft of large pinnate leaves, and has a thick 
stem covered with the stumps of the stalks 
of dead leaves (See figure undei Palmn ) 
The fruits, which are borne in dense clusters, 
are about inch long by 1 inch in dia 
meter, and the oil is obtained from thtir 
fleshy covering In cold countries it acquires 
the consistence of butter, and is of an orange 
y ellow colour It is emjdoyed in the manu- 
fucture of soap and candles, for lubncating 
machinery, wheels of railway-carnages, &c 
By the natives of the Gold Coast this oil is 
used as butter, and when eaten fresh is a 
wholesome and dehcate article of diet It 
18 called also Palm butter 

Palms, the Palmacese, a nat order of ar 
borescent endogens, chiefly inhabiting the 
tropics, distinguished by their fleshy, colour 
less, SIX parted flowers, inclosed within 
Bpathes, their minute embryo lying in the 
iindKt of albumen, and remote from the 
hilum, and their ngid, plaited or pinnated 
leaves, sometimes called fronds The palms 
are among the most interesting plants in 
the vegetable kingdom, from their beauty, 
variety, and associations, as well as from 
their great value to mankind While some, 
as Kunthia montameXj Oreodoxa friqida^hskve 
trunks as slender as the reed, or longer than 
the longest cable (Calamus rudentum being 
500 feet), others, as Jubwa spectabtlis and 
Cocos butyracea, have stems 3 and even 5 feet 
thick , while some are of low growth,as A ttaleei 
amygdaltna^ others exhibit a stem towenng 
from 160 to 190 feet high, as Ceroxylon an- 
dicUa or wax-palm of South Amenca. Also, 
while they generally have a cyhndncai un 
divided stem, ffyphcene thehaica (the doum 
palm of Upper Egypt) and Hypheene coriacea 
are remarl^ble for their repeatedly divided 
trunk About oOO species are known, but 
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it 18 probable th it m in y are still undtwcnbe<l 
Wine, oil, wax, flour, sugar, sigo, Ac ,an 3 the 
produce of palms , to v\ Inch mav be added 
thread, utensils, weapems, and materials for 
buildmg houses, boats, Ac There is scarcely 
a single species in 
which some useful 
property is not 
found The cocoa 
nut, the date, and 
others are valued 
for their fruit the 
cabbage palm, for 
Its edible tirminal 
buds, the fan palm, 
and many more, ai e 
V alued for then 
foliage, \v hose hard 
ness and durability 
render it an excel 
lent material for 
thatching , the 
sweet juice of the 
Palmyra and 
others, when fer- 
mented, yields 
wine, the centre 
of the sago palm abounds in nutritive starch, 
the trunk of the wax palm exudes a vain 
able wax, oil is expressed in abundance 
from the oil palm, many of the species eon 
tain BO hard a kind of fibrous matter that it 
18 used instead of needles, or so tough that it 
is manufactured into cordage, and, finally, 
their trunks are in some cases voluid fui 
their strength, and used as timber, oi foi 
their elasticity or flexibility "Inhere is only 
one Euro[)ean species, the Chavuvrop'i hu 
mills See Chamcerops, also Artca^ Iktd 
nutf Cabbage pedm, Cocoa nutj Voqudla nut^ 
DatCy Doum Palmy Fan palmy Palm oily 
Palmyra Palmy &c 

Palm-sugar, a saccharine substance ob- 
tained from the juiee of various palms 
Palm Sunday, the last Sunday Ixfon 
Easter, on which Chnsts entry into Jem 
Salem, when palm branches were strewid 
liefore him, is celebrated It is still eele 
brated with much solemnity by the II ( 'a 
thohcB, and branches are strewed in the 
churches 

Palm Wine or Toddy, a species of wine 
obtained by fermenting the juice of the 
flowers and stems of the cocoa nut palm, 
the Palmyra palm, the oil palm, and other 
palms 

Palmy'ra (Hebrew, Tadmor, City of 
Palms), an ancient city of Syria, now m 
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luinn, situated in an oasis 140 tnilu kne. 
of Damascus It was founded or enlarged 
Ly Solomon in the 10th century B c It 
was an entrepot for the trade between 
Damascus and the Mediterranean, and dur 
mg the wars between the Homans and the 
Parthians it acqmred great importance It 
became the faithful ally of Rome, and during 
the reign of Galheniis (260-208) Odenathus, 
the ruler of Palmyra, established an inde- 
pendent l^almyrene kingdom Odenathus 
was succeeded by his widow Zenobia, to 
wlK>m Palmyra chiefly owes its fame, and 
who took the title of C^iieen of the East 
She was besieged in Palmyra by Aurelian, 
and compelied to surrt nder On his depar 
ture the inhabitants revolted, on which 
Aurelian returned and destroyed the city 
{a i> 273) He permitted the inhabitants 
tf> rebuild it, but it never recovered its im 
portanoe In 1400 Tamerlane completely 
destroyed it There are remains of anc lent 
buildings, chiefly of the Connthun or<ler, 
with thf exception of the Temple of the 
Sun, which is Ionic See Zenobia 
Palmy'ra Palm {Boramin MefJiformu)^ 
the com moil Indian palm, a tree ranging 
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from the north eastern parts of Arabia 
through India to the Bay of Bengal In 
India and other parts of Asia it feurms the 
chief support of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 of 
population Its fruit is a valuable food, its 
timber is excellent, and it furnishes thatch. 


cordage, and matenal for hats, fans, um- 
brellas, &c It produces sugar and arrack, 
and its leaves are used for writing tablets. 
The young shoots are boiled and eaten, the 
seeds are edible, and the fruit yields a use- 
ful oil A full-grown palmyra is from 60 
to 70 feet high, and its leaves are very large 
The name palmyra- wood is frequently given 
to other woods of a similar nature 

Palo'lo, a dorsibranchiate annelid (P 
iiridis) found in great abundance m the 
sea near the coral reefs in the South Sea 
Islands They are taken in large numbers 
in nets by the islanders, who esteem them, 
when roasted, as a great delicacy 
Palos, a small town of Andalusia, m 
Spam, whence Oolumbus sailed for the dia 
covery of the New World in 1492 Pop 
1200 

Palpi, jointed processes, supposed to be 
organs of touch, attached in pairs to the 
labium and maxilla of insects, and termed 
respectively labial and maxdlarif palpi or 
feelers (See figure at hntomoloqy ) Palpi 
are developed also from the oral appendages 
of spiders and Crustacea 
Palpitation consists of repeated attacks 
of violent and spasmodic action of the heart 
When palpitation anses from organic lesion 
of the heart it is called 'oimptoimtiCy when 
it 18 caused by other disorders disturbing 
the hearts action it is called functional 
Disorders which may cause palpitation in- 
clude nervous affections, aineima, chlorosis, 
protracted mental emotion, excessive use of 
stimulants, &c 

Palsy, paralysis, especially a local or less 
senous form of it bee Paralysis 

Palu'dal Diseases (L palus^ palvdis^ a 
marsh), diseases arising from malaria in 
marshy places 

Paludan-M^ler, Fredirtk, the chief re 
cent poet of Denmark, bom m 1 809, and edu- 
cated at Copenhagen University He began 
bis career as a poet in 1832, and died m 
1871 His works include Adam Homo, a 
humorous didactic poem, Kalaniis, an In 
dian tragedy. Adorns, a poetic romance, 
Amor and Psyche, a lyrical drama, &c. 
Palonpur See Pahlanpur 
Pamiers (pa mi a), a cathedral city of S 
France, dep An^ge Pop 8670 
Pamir (pii'm5r), or Pamirs, an elevated 
region of Central Asia, regarded as formed 
by the meeting of the Himalayan and Thian 
Shan mountain systems It consists of 
plateaus having a general elevation of more 
than 13,000 ftet, dominated by still loftier 
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ridgts and summitB clothed with eternal 
snow There are several small lakes here, 
and the sources of the Oxus take their rise 
m the Pamir The atmosphere is exceedingly 
dry, the extremes of heat and cold are veiy 
great, and great part of tlie surface is bare 
and barren The Kirghiz, however, find a 
certain amount of pasture for their cattle m 
summer, and in favoured localities there is 
a little cultivation Biitish, Itussian, and 
Chinese terntones or spheres of infliieiite 
here meet, and their respective frontiers 
iiave now been defined 
Pamlico Sound, a shallow lagoon of the 
United States, on the south east coast of 
North Carolinv It is 80 miles long, from 
8 to 30 miles wide, and separated from the 
ocean by long, nairow, sandy islands 
Pampas, a name given to the vast tree 
less plains of South America in the Argentine 
Ktpubhc, Paraguay, and Uruguay The 
pampas are generally covered with grass 
and other herbage, and in many parts with 
gigantic thistles, but with the heat of sum 
mer the vegetation is much burned up 
Shallow lakes or switrips occur in some 
parts, and parts have the character of a 
salt steppe The pampas are roamed over 
by various tnbes of Indians, as well as by 
herds of wild horses and cattle In many 
parts there are now cattle ranches, and large 
docks of sheep are also reared 
Pampas-grass {Gynenmn ar(ienthm\ a 
grass which grows in the pampas in the 



Pampas-grass {Gynprium argenUum) 


southern parts of South Amenca It has 
been intrrauced into Europe as an orna 
mental plant It has panicles of silvery 
dowers on stalks more than 10 feet high, and 
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its leaves are from 6 to 8 feet long The 
male and female dowers are on separate 
stalks 

Fampe'ro, a violent wind from the west 
or south-west which sweeps over the pampas 
of South Amenca. 

Pamphylla, an ancient province of Asia 
Minor, extending along the Mediterranean 
from Cilicia on the oust to Ti>cia on the 
west It was mountainous, being covered 
with the ramifications of the Taurus Moun 
tains. Pamphyha never attained any poll 
tical importance It was subject successively 
to Persia, Macedonia, Syna, and Home, 
although some Greek colonies for a turn 
maintained their independence 

Palttplo'na,or PAMrKLu'NA,acity of Spam, 
anti capital of the province of Navarre or 
I’amplona, and of the ancient kingdom of 
Navarre, on the Arga, 78 miles nortli west 
<)f Saragossa, 1^7 north east of Madrid The 
town IS strongly fortified, and has a cathedral 
dating from the end of the 11th centuiy 
I'he public fountains are suf)plie(l b> a mag 
nihcent a(jiieduct Pop 29,753 

Pan, a rural divmitv of ancient (4ieece, 
the god of flocks and nerds, reiiresentod as 



old, with two horns, pointed ears, a goat e 
beard, goat’s tail, and goat’s feet The wor- 
ship of Pan was W( 11 established, ])articularly 
in Arcadia. His festivals were called by the 
Greeks Lyewa, and were known at Rome as 
the Lupercalia Pan invented the syrinx 
or paTidean pipes. From him comes the ex- 
pression panic feaTy because he was believed 
to cause sudden and often inexplicable terror 
Fanami, a town of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, capital of the department of the same 
name, on the Gulf of Fauain^ and on the 
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Pacific coaat of the IsthmuB of Pananii The 
(ity lies on a tongue of land, across which 
its streets stretch from sea to sea The 
harbour is shallow, but affords secure an 
chorage Pananiii is chiefiy important as the 
terminus of the interoceauic railway and also 
of the Panamfl (yana.1 (which ste) The rail 
way, which has been in operation since 1855, 
runs across the isthmus from Panamil to 
( oloti or Aspmwall on the Atlantic, and 
ac( ommodates a large traffic Pop 25,000 
- The department occupies the Isthmus of 


PanamiC Agriculture and cattle breeding 
are the leading industnes, but the climate is 
generally unhealthy The prosperity of the 
department depends largely upon its favour- 
able geographical position, which facilitates 
transit from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Area, 81,890 square miles Pop 285,000 
Panama, Ibthmuh of, formerly called the 
Isthmus of Danen, has a breadth of from 
80 to 70 miles, connects North with South 
America^ and separates the Pacific from the 
Atlantic. The coast is rocky and lofty along 



the Caribbean Sea, but low and swampy 
along the Pacific 

Fanamd Canal, a ship canal paitly made 
across the Isthmus of Panam ( to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean The plan 
is to follow the course of the railway connect- 
ing Colon or Aspmwall on the Atlantic 
with Panamii on the Pacific, except in places 
wbeie the bed of the nver Chagres will be 
closely followed The total length from 
ocean to ocean is about 54 miles, the mini 
mum width is set down as 72 feet, and the 
average depth 28 feet The cuttmg of the 
Cordilleras, which would necessitate an ex- 
cavation some 850 feet deep at one part, 
and the controlling of the flood waters of the 
Chagres (a river as large as the Seme), are 
the cliief difhculties to be encountered 
Operations were commenoed m 1881 by a 
French company under M deLesseps The 
work of excavation went on more or less 
continuously till 1887, when, after an enor 
mous expenditure of money, the company 
fell mto difficulties, and in December, 1888, 


it suspended payment Since then a new 
company has been formed and a new 
scheme of a canal with locks adopted, work 
being again begun 

Panami Hats, bats made m Colombia 
and Ecuador from the unexpanded young 
leaves of a species of screw pine (Carludo- 
7 tea palmdta) 

Panathenas'a, festivals celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Athena or Miuer\a, its 
tutelary deity The festivals were of two 
kinds the grmt Panathcn(v, held every fifth 
year, and the lesser Pamithcnce, obser\ed 
annually They consisted of athletic and 
musical contests, followed by sacrifices and 
feasts After the great Panatkena there 
was a solemn procession, lu which the pe^dos, 
a sacred woollen garment woven by young 
virgins, was earned and placed on the statue 
of the goddess 
Panaz See Ginseng 
Pa&ay, an island of the Philippmes, be- 
tween Mindoro and Negros It is of tnan- 
gular form, about 100 nules broad and 100 
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miles long It is mountainous but \ ery fertile, 
and the inhabitants have made considerable 
progress m civilization Capital Iloilo Pop 
735,000 

Pancake, a tbiu cake of batter fried or 
baked in a pan Pancakes are regarded as spe- 
cially the (hah to be eaten on Shrove Tuesday 

Panchatan'tra, a celebrated collection of 
Indian fables, the source of tlie Hitopadesa 
(which see) 

Pan'chayat, a native Indian assemblage, 
properly of five persons, meetmg as a court 
of arbitration, as a jury, or as a committee 
of the inhabitants of a village, Ac , to decide 
questions inteiesting to the body generally 

Pan'creas, the sweet bread of animals, 
one of the viscera of the abdomen In man 
it lies behind the stomach in front of the 
first and second lumbar vertebrae The pan 
creas is an oblong gland about 8 inches 
long, li inch broad, and from ^ to 1 inch 
thick Its nght extremity, called the head, 
lies m a bend of the duodenum The tad or 
left extremity extends to the spleen The 
structure of the pancreas is similar to that 
of the salivaiy glands It is composed of 
lobules throughout The secretion of this 
gland IS conveyed to the intestine by the 
paricnatic duct I'his duct runs from light 
to left, and is of the size of a quill at its 
intestinal end The pancreatic juice is a 
clear, ropy fluid The functions of the pan 
crcatic juice in digestion are devoted to the 
conversion of starchy elements mto sugar 
and to the assimilation of fatty matters It 
also acts upon albuminoid matters 

Pancsova (pau'cho v i), a town of Hun- 
g iry, 8 miles f n K of Belgrade, at the con- 
fluence of the Temes with the Danube It 
18 well built, and carries on a good trade 
with Turkey Pop 19,044 

Panda, or Wah {Ailurua /u/^ow), an 



Panda [AUurm /uf0r«M) 


animal of the bear family, found in the 
woody parts of the mountains of Northern 
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India, about equal to a large cat m size 
It 18 chestnut brown m cohmr, and dwells 
chiefly in trees, preying on buds, small 
quadrupeds, and large insects 

Pandana'cess, the Screw pine family of 
plants, endogenous trees oi shrubs, with 
flowers unisexual or polygamous, jjeriaiith 
wanting, or consisting only of a few scales 
The fruit is either in parcels of fibrous 
drupes or m berries The leaves are long, 
imbncated, and ainplexicaul Aenal roots 
are a feature of many The order is div ided 
mto two sections, Pawdancaiand Vifclanthui 
the first with undivided leaves and no pen 
anth, the second with fan shaped or pinnate 
leaves, and flowers having a few scales They 
are tropical plants, and furnish edible and 
other useful products Panamil hats are 
made fiom one species The typical genus 
PanddnuB Screw pnic 
Pandects, a collection of laws, systemati- 
cally arranged, from the works of Koman 
wnters on jiuisprudtnce, to which the Em 
peror Justinian gave the force of law, a d 
^33 See Coipus Juris 
Panderpur, Pandhahpuh, a tonn in Bom 
bay, India, held in great reverence by the 
Brahmins for its temple of X^ishnu I’op 
82,405 

Pandi'on See (hpny 
Pandit, or Pundit, a learned Brahman, 
one versed in the Sanskrit language, and 
in the sciences, laws, and religion of the 
Hindus 

Pan'doors, the name given to a body of 
Hungarian soldiers, who, about the miihlle 
of the 18th century, were dreaded for their 
savage mode of warfare 
Pando'ra, in Greek mythology, the first 
woman on earth, sent by Zeus to mankind in 
vengeance for Prometheus’s theft of heavenly 
fire Each of the gods gave her some gift 
fatal to man According to later accounts 
the gods gave her a box full of blessings for 
mankind, but on her opening the box they 
all flew away, except hope Epimetheus, 
brother of Prometheus, married her 
Panel, a schedule or roll of jurors (St t 
Jury ) In Scottish law, the prisoner at the 
bar IS the panel 

Pan'golin, the name applied to the Scaly 
Ant eaters (Manid»e), formmg a family of 
the Edentate order of mammals They 
occur in Southern Asia and Africa, have 
the body invested by a covering of imbn- 
cated scales of homy matenal, vary from 3 
to 4 feet in length, and defend themselves 
by assuming the form of a ball The tail is 
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long) and the feet are provided with strong 
curved claws, which assist the animals m 
burrowing The jaws are destitute of teeth, 



Four towl Pangolin {ManU Utnulaetyla) 


and the tongue is of ^eat length 'Fhe food 
consists of insects The four toed pangolin 
{Mania tetradactyla) inhabits W Africa 
Panic, the name of some species of millet 
(Pamcum) 

Panicle, a form of inflorescenc e differing 
from a raceme in having a branched instead 
of a simple axis. See Infioreacence 
P&nmi, a celebrated Indian grammanan 
who 18 supposed to have lived not later than 
the 4th century B o His Sansknt grammar 
IS highly scientific, but extremely abstruse 
Pan'iput, a town of India, in the Punjab, 
60 miles north by west of Delhi, surrounded 
by an old wall Pop 26,914 
Panizzi, Sib Anthony, pnncipal librarian 
of the British Museum, bom at Brescello, 
Modena, m 1791 Having engaged in re 
volutionary movements he came to England 
in 1822, and became professor of Italian m 
University College in 1828 In 1837 he 
was appointed keeper of printed btxiks in 
the British Museum, and succeeded to the 
principal librananship in 1866 He con 
ceived and designed the plan for the new 
library and rea^ng room, which is at once 
novel and ve^ convenient He died 1879 
Pangim Goa 
Paxijnftd See Punjnud 
Panna See Punnuh 
Panmar See Punniar 
Panno^nia, the ancient name of a distnct 
of Europe, comprising the eastern parts of 
Austria, Cannthia, Camiola, the part of 
Hungary between the Danube and the Save, 
Slavonia, and parts of Croatia and Bosnia 
The Pannomans were finally subdued by 
'Pibenus, a n 8, and Pannonia became a 
Roman province It had numerous towns, 
of which Vindobona (Vienna) was the chief 


Panompenh See Pnom-penh 
Panora'ma (from Gr pan, all, the whole, 
and hordmaf view), a painting m which all 
the objects that can be seen naturally from 
one point are represented on the concave 
side of a whole or half cylindrical wall, the 
point of view being the axis of the cylmder 
A painting of this kind when well mounted 
produces a complete illusion, and no other 
method is so well calculated to give an exact 
idea of an actual view See Diorama 
Pan^Blavism, a general name for the efforts 
or aspirations of the Slavonic races m Europe, 
or some of them, after union, including the 
Russians, Creebs, Servians, Bulgarians, kc 
PaiiBy. See Violet 
Pan'tagraph See Panfof/raph 
Pantellaria, a fertile volcanic island of 
the Mediterranean, 80 miles south west of 
Sicily, of which it is a dependency, length, 
north to south, 9 miles, breadth, b miles 
It produces wine, olives, Ac Pop 7316 
ran^theism (Gr pan, all, and tneoa^ god), 
in philosophy, the doctrine of the substantial 
identity of God and the universe, a doctrine 
that stands midway between atheism ami 
dogmatic theism The ongin of the idea of 
i God with the tbeist and the pantheist is 
the same It is by reasoning upon oursel v t s 
aud the surrounding objects of which we are 
cognizant that we come to infer the exis 
tence of some superior being upon whom 
they all depend, from whom they proceed, 
or in whom they subsist Pantheism as 
sumes the identitv of cause and effect 
Matter, not less than mind, is with it tin 
necessary emanation of the Deity The 
unity of the universe is a unity which cm 
bmees all existing variety, a unity m which 
all contradictions and all existing and in* 
explicable congruities are combined Pan 
theism has been the foundation of nearly 
all the chief forms of religion which hive 
existed in the world It was represented 
in the East by the Saukhya of Kapil a, a 
celebiated system of Indian philosophy 
The Persian, (IreeU, and Egyptian religious 
systems were also pantheistic Spino/a is 
the most representatn e pan the ist of modern 
times A twofold division of pantheism has 
been proposed — 1 That which loses the 
world m God, one only being in whose modi 
fications are the individual phenomena. 2 
That which loses God in the world and 
totally denies the substantiality of God 
Pan'theon (or pan thc'on , Greek, pan, all, 
thcos^ god), a celebrated temple at Home, 
built in 27 B.C by Marcus Agnppa, It » a 
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large edifice of bnck, built in circular form, 
with a portico of lofty columns. It has the 
finest dome in the world (142j( feet mternal 
diameter, 143 feet internal height), and its 
portico 18 almost equally celebrat^ It is 
now a church, and is known as Santa Mana 
Kotonda Kaffael and other famous men 
are buned within its walls The Pantheon 
m Paris, for some time the church of St 
Genevibve, is a noble edifice with a lofty 
dome, devoted to the interment of illustrious 
men 

Panther {Fdn pardalis)^ one of the Felidse 
or Oat tnbe, of a yellow colour, diversified 
with roundish black spots, a naUve of Asia 
and Afnca. The panther is now supposed 
to be identical with, or a mere vanety of the 
leopard (See Jjeopard ) The name pan 
ther (in vulgar language painter) is given 
to the puma in America 
Pan'tograph, also called Pantaorafh and 
Pentageaph (from Gr pan, all, and graph 
e m, to write or delineate), an instrument con 
sistmg of four limbs joined together by 
movable joints, and so constructed that by 
m( aiis of it maps and plans may be copied 
mechanically either on the scale on which 
they are drawn or on an enlarged or reduced 
scale It IS made in a variety of forms 
Pan'tomime, properly a theatrical repre 
sentation without words, consisting of ges 
tures, generally accompanied by music and 
dancing The modern ( 'hristmas pantomime 
IS a spectacular play of a burlesque character, 
founded on some popular fable, and inter- 
spersed with Binging and dancing, followed 
by a harlequins^e, the chief characters m 
which are the harlequm, pantaloon, colum- 
bme, and clown, which may be traced back to 
the Italian pantomime, although their pres- 
ent development is almost entirely modem 
Pan'uco, a town of Mexico, state of Vera 
0ru7, on the Panuco, 27 miles above its 
mouth at Tampico Pop 6762 
Pa'oli, Pasquale de, a Corsican patnot, 
born m 1726, died m 1807 In 1765 he was 
appointed captain general by his country 
men, who were strugghng for their Inde 
pendence against Genoa He organized the 
government and military resources of the 
island, and maintained a protracted and 
gener^ly successful struggle with the Gen 
oese The latter bemg unable to subdue 
the island, sold it to France in 1768 After 
a bnef struggle Paoli was obliged to yield, 
and took re^ge m England. After the 
Revolution of 1789 he was recalled by the 
National Assembly, and made lieutenant- 
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general of Corsica. Disagreements with the 
Democratic party m France soon led him 
to throw himself into the arms of England, 
and through his mfiuence the crown was 
offered to George III Subsequently he 
withdrew to England, and received a pen 
Sion from the Bntish government 

Papa, a town of Hungary, 75 miles west 
of Budapest. It has a castle of the Ester- 
hazy family, a Protestant college, Ac. Pop 
17,426 

Papa, the Latin form of Pope, the name 
given by the Greek and Armeman churches 
to all their pnests 

Papacy See Popes 

Papal States, the name given to that 
portion of Central Italy of which the jiope 
was sovereign by virtue of his position The 
territory extended irregularly from the Ad 
riatio to the Mediterranean, and latterly 
comprised an area of 15,289 square miles 
with 8,126,000 inhabitants Hume was the 
capital The foundation of the Papal States 
was laid in 754, when Pepin le Bref presented 
the exarchate of Ravenna to Stephen IT, 
bishop of Rome Benevento w^as added m 
1053, and m 1102 Matilda of Tustany loft 
Parma, Modena, and Tuscany to the pope 
In 1201 the J’apal States were formally con 
stituted an indepeiuient monart by Sulwe 
quently various territories wore added to or 
subtracted from the pope's possessions, which 
were incorporated with France by Napoleon 
in 1809, but restored to the pope m 1814 
A revolution broke out in Rome in 1848, and 
the ^pe iled to Gaeta, but he was reinstated 
by French troops, and Romo was garrisoned 
by French soldiers until 1870 In the menu 
time one state after another threw off its 
allegiance to the pope and joined the king- 
dom of Italy, and when the hrench left 
Rome in Aug 1870, King Victor Emanuel 
took possession of the city, declared it the 
capital of Italy, and thus abolished the tern 
poral power of the pope 

Papant^la, a town of Mexico, in the stste 
of Vera Cruz, about 120 miles north-east of 
Mexico It indicates its ancient splendour 
by its massive rums Pop 3000 

PapaVer See Poppy 

Papavera'cess, the poppy family of plants, 
an Older belonging to the polypetalous di 
vision of the exogens It contains about 
160 species, mostly members of the northern 
temperate regions They are smooth herbs, 
rarely shruM, with alternate, often cut 
leaves, and solitary handsome flowers. The 
poppies are the most familiar members. 
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Papaw' (Qarica Pot^aya^ natural order 
Papayaceae), a tree of South Amenca, now 
widely cultivated m tropical couutnes It 
grows to the height of 18 or 20 feet, with 
a soft herbaceous 
stem, naked nearly 
to the top, where 
the leaves issue on 
every side on long 
foot stalks Be- 
tween the leaves 
grow the flower and 
the fruit, which is 
of the size of a me 
Ion The juice of 
the tree is acrid 
and milky, but the 
fruit when boiled 
18 eaten with meat, 
bke other vege- 
tables The juice of 
the unnpe fruit is 
a powerful vermi- 
fuge, the powder 
of the seed even 
answers the same 
purpose The juice of the tree or its fruit, 
or an infusion of it, has the singular pro 
perty of rendering the toughest meat ten 
der, and this is even said to be effected by 
banging the meat among the branches — 
The papaw of North Amenca is Aiimlna 
triLtiha, nat order Anonacea , it produces a 
sweet edible fruit 

Paper, a thin and flexible substance, 
manufactured pnncipally of vegetable fibre, 
used fur writing and printing on, and foi 
vatiouB other purposes Egypt, China, and 
Japan are the countries m which the earliest 
manufacture of paper is known to have been 
earned on The Egyptian paper was made 
from the papyrus (whence the wordpaji^r), 
but this was different from paper properly 
so called (See Papyrus ) According to 
the Chinese the fabrication of paper from 
cotton and other vegetable fibres was in 
vented by them in the 2d century B c From 
the East it passed to the West, and it was 
iiitrod uced into Europe by the Arabs. Spam 
18 said to have been the first country in 
Europe in which paper from cotton was 
made, probably in the 11th century, and 
at a 1 iter period the manufacture was car 
Tied on in Italy, France, and Germany 
It cannot now be ascertained at what time 
Imen rags were first brought into use for 
making paper, but remnants of Spanish 
paper of the 12th century appear to mdi- 
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cate that attempts were made as early as that 
time to add Imen rags to the cotton ones. 
The earliest paper manufactory known to 
have been set up m England was that of 
John Tate, at Stevenage, m Hertfordshire, 
about 1496 The manufacture in England, 
however, long remained in a backward state, 
so that until late in the 18th century the 
finer qualities of paper were imported from 
P ranee and Holland The first paper mak- 
ing company m Scotland was established in 
169> 

After the introduction into Europe of 
cotton and Imen rags as matenals for paper 
making, other vegetable fibres were for 
many centuries almost entirely given up, 
rags being cheaper than any other material 
It was only about the close of the 18th cen 
tiiry that paper manufacturers again began 
to turn their attention to the possibility of 
uysing vcgetalde fibres as substitutes for rags, 
one of the earliest signs of the new depar 
ture being a work containing sixty speci 
mens of paper made from different vegetable 
matenals, published m 1772 by a German 
named Schoffer or Schaffers Straw, wood, 
and esparto are the chief vegetable fibres 
which have been found most suitable for 
the purpose 

The process by which paper is produced 
depends on the minute subdivision of the 
fibres, and their subsequent cohesion, and 
before the making of the paper properly be- 
gins the rags or other matenals have to be 
cleaned from impunties, boiled in a strong 
lye, and i educed by special machinery to 
the condition of a thin pulp, being latterly 
bleached with chlonde of lime It is at this 
stage of the manufacture that size is added, 
and toned and other coloured pajiers ha\e 
the colouring matter mtroduced Tlie pulp, 
composed of the fibrous particles mixed with 
water, is now ready to be made into paper 

Paper is made either by the hand or by 
machinery When it is made by the hand 
the pulp IS })laced in a stone vat, m which 
revolves an agitator, which keeps the fibrous 
particles equally diffused throughout tht 
mass, and the workman is provided with a 
mouldy which is a square frame with a fine 
wire bottom, resembling a sieve, of the size 
of the intended sheet These moulds are 
sometimes made with the wires lying all 
one way, except a few which are placed at 
intervals crosswise to bind the others to- 
gether, and sometimes with the wires cross 
mg each other as in a woven fabric Paper 
made with moulds of the former kind is said 
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to be Imdy and that made with those of the 
latter kind iioie The so called train mark 
on paper is made by a design woven in wire 
in the mould Abo\ e the mould the work- 
man places a light frame called a drcUt^ 
w hich limits the si/e of the sheet He then 
dips the mould and deckle into the pulp, a 
portion of which he lifts up horizontally be 
tween the two, gently shaking the mould 
from side to side, to distribute the hbns 
equally and make them cohere more firmly, 
the water, of course, draining out through 
the wire meshes The sheets thus formed 
are subjected to pressure, first between felts, 
and afterwards alone They are then nzed^ 
pressed once more, and hung up separately 
on lines in a room to dry Ihe freedom 
with which they are allowed to contract 
under this method of drying gives to hand- 
made paper its superior firmness and com 
pactness After drying they are ready for 
making up into rpiires and reams, unless 
they are to be glazed, which is done by sub- 
mitting the sheets to a very high pressure 
between plates of zinc or copper 

In paper making by machinery, a process 
patented in h ranee in the end of last een 
tury, the pulp is placed in wooden or iron 
vessels it one end of the machine, and is 
kept constantly agitated by a revolving 
spindle with arms attached to it From 
these the pulp passes to the pulp retjulafoi^ 
b> w hieh the supply of pulp to the machine is 
kept constant, thence through sand-eatclicrs 
and strainers till it reaches the part of the 
machine which corresponds to the hand 
mould This consists of an endless web of 
biass wire cloth, which constantly moves 
forward above a senes of revolving rollers, 
while a vibratory motion from side to side 
IS also given to it, which has the same ob 
jet t as shaking the mould in making by the 
li ind Meanwhile its edges are kept even 
by what are called deckle or boundary 
'<trap» of vulcanized mdia rubber At the 
end of the wire cloth the pulp comes to the 
dandy roll, which impresses it with any 
mark that is desired The fabnc is now 
received by the felts, also, like the wire 
part of the machine, an endless web, the 
remaining water being pressed out in this 
part of the machine by four or five conse- 
cutive rollers If intended for a pnnting 
paper, or any other kind that requires no 
special sizing, it is dried by being passed 
round a succession of large hot cylinders, 
with intermediate smoothing rolls It is 
then rendered glossy on the surface by pass- 
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ing between polished cast iron rollers called 
calenders, and is finally wound on a reel at 
the end of the machine, or submitted to the 
action of the cutting machmerv, by which it 
IS cut up into sheets of the desired si/e If 
the paper is to be sized, the web, after Icav 
mg the machine, is passed through the siziug- 
tub, and is then led round a senes of large 
skeleton drums (sometimes as many as forty) 
with revolving fans in the inside, by tho ac 
tion of which it IS dried If tho paper were 
dned by hot cylinders after the sizing, there 
would bo a loss of strength m consec^uence of 
the drying being too rapid After beingdried 
the paper is glazed by the glazinq rolhrt, 
and then cut up In some cases the sizing 
18 done if ter the paper has been cut into 
sheets, these being then hung up to dry on 
lines, like hand made paper, accoutring in 
the process something of tho saiiii hardness 
and strength The total length of a paper 
machine, from the liegmning of the wire 
cloth to the cutters, is freiouently more than 
100 feet 

P iptr wafl made from straw at the begin 
ning of the 19th <entuiy, and the material m 
now laigely used 'I’he chief and best use of 
str iw IS to impart stiffness to common ({iiali 
tics '^Po prevent bi ittlcuess, however, it 
IS necessary to destroy the silica contained 
in the straw by means of a strong alkali 
Paper is now also made entirely from wood, 
previously reduced to a pulp Esparto or 
Spanish grass, exported largely from Spain, 
Algeria, Tripoli, Tunis, and other countries, 
has been applied to paper making only m 
comparatively recent years, but has risen 
rapidly into favour The use of rushes for 
paper making belongs to America, and dates 
from the year 1866 The root of the luceru 
has also been applied with success in !• ranee 
of late years to the fabrication of jiapei 
Various mineral substances are sometimes 
added to the fibrous materials necessary to 
make paper, such as a silicate of alumina 
called I iCnzinite, kaolin or porcelain earth, 
and artificial sulphate of banum (permanent 
white) The first two substances have a 
tendency to diminish the tenacity of the 
fabric , the last is thought by some manu 
facturers to be Ijeneficial to pnnting papers, 
enabling them to take a clearer iinpressiou 
from the ink 

Blotting and filtenng paper are both 
made m the same way as ordinary paper 
except that the sizing is omitted Copying 
pai>er is made by smeanng writing papier 
With a composition of lard and black-lead^ 
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which, after being left alone for a day or bo, 
18 scraped smooth and wiped with a soft 
cloth Incombustible paper has been made 
from asbestos, but since fire removes the 
ink from a hook printed on this matenal, 
the invention is of no utility, even though 
the paper itself be mdestructible Indelible 
cheque paper has been patented on several 
occasions In one kind of it the paper is 
treated with an insoluble ferrocyanide and an 
insoluble salt of manganese, and is sized with 
acetate of alumina instead of alum Parch 
ment paper or vegetable parchment is made 
from ordinary unsized paper by treatment 
with sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol and 
ammonia The so called nee paper is not 
an artifiaal paper, but a vegetable mem- 
brane imjxirted from China, and obtained 
apparently from the pith of a plant called 
A raha papyrtfera Tissue paper is a very 
thin paper of a silky softness used to pro 
tect engravmgs in books and for various 
other purposes Tracing paper is made 
from tissue paper by soaking it with Canada 
balsam and oil of turpentine or nut oil and 
turpentine 

In recent times the uses of paper have 
grcitly multiplied Besides being largely 
employed for making collars, cuffs, and other 
articles of dress, it is sometimes used for 
making huts in the backwoods of Amenca, 
for making boats, pijics, and tanks for 
water, cuirasses to resist musket bullets, 
wheels for railway carnages, and even bells 
and cannons Paper wheels have been used 
for some of PuUmann’s railway saloon cars 
m America, and have worn out one set of 
tyres Cannons made of paper have actually 
been tned with success In the production 
of paper England, America, Germany, and 
Prance take the lead. 

In England a tax or duty on paper was 
imposed in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
was not repealed till 1861 At one time 
the duty was levied according to size or 
value, but latterly by weight So long as 
it was payable according to size, paper, as it 
proceeded from the mill, was cut with ngor- 
ous exactness into certain standard sizes, 
distinguished by different names These 
were frequently departed from when the 
duty was made payable according to eight, 
but a number of i^es distinguished by dif- 
ferent names are still made, such as pot, 
foolscap, post, royal, imperuU, &c 

Paper-hangings, ornamental papers often 
pasted on the walls of the rooms in dwell- 
ing houses, The staining of papers for this 


purpose IS said to be a Chinese invention, 
and was mtroduced into Prance at the be- 
ginning of the 17 th century It is now 
common everywhere, but more especially in 
Prance, England, and the Unit^ States 
Most of the processes in paper staimng are 
now usually done by machuiery, but there 
IS still much hand-work m the finer quali- 
ties, esiiecially those produced m France 
The first operation is that of grounding, 
which consists in covering the surface with 
some dull colour, the tmt of which vanes 
Papers with a glazed groimd are usually 
glazed immediately after receiving the 
ground tmt The designs on the surface of 
paper-hangings are applied by hand pro 
cesses and machines exactly similar to those 
employed in calico pnnting (8ee Calico- 
pnnttnq ) Flock papei is made by pnnting 
on the parts which are to receive the flock 
a mixture of strong oil boiled with htbarge 
and white lead, to render it drying The 
coloured flock is then spnnkled on the paper, 
and adheres to the parts to which the mix 
ture has been applied 
Paper Money See Currency 
Paper-mulberry See Malherry 
Paper-nautilus See Argonaut 
Paphlago'ma, the former name of a moun 
tainous district m the north of Asia Minor, 
between Bithyma on the west and Pontus 
on the east, separated from the latter by the 
Halys On the coast was the Greek city 
Sinope Paphlagonia was first subdued by 
Croesus, king of Lydia, and afterwards 
formed part of the Persian Empire, until 
its satraps made themselves independent 
It was ruled by native princes from 316 
B 0 until subdued by Mithndates (63 b c ), 
on whose overthrow the district was incor- 
})orated with the Roman Empire 
Pa'phOB, the name of two ancient cities 
in Cyprus — Old Paphos, a little more than 
a mile distant from the south western coast, 
upon a height , and New Paphos (modem 
Baffa), 7 or 8 miles to the north west of Old 
Paphos, situated on the sea shore The first 
was famous m antiquity for the worship of 
Aphrodite (Venus) At New Paphos St 
Paul preached before the proconsul Sergius 
Pa'pias, a Christian writer of the age sue 
oeeding that of the apostles He is described 
by Irena^us as a * hearer of John and a com- 
|>anion of Polycarp,’ and was martyred at 
Pergamus m 163 A.D He was the author 
of five books on the Saymgs of our Lord, all 
lost, except a few valuable fragments, which 
give important information as to the early 
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traditions regarding the New Testament 
e g that Matthew’s Gospel was beheved to 
have been wntten in Hebrew, and that the 
evangelist Mark was the interpreter {her- 
meneutds) of Peter, and wrote to his dictation 

Papier U&ch^ (P^P’y^ ma-shii, Fr 
* mashed paper'), a substance made of cut- 
tings of white or brown paper boiled in 
water, and beaten in a mortar till they are 
reduced into a kind of paste, and then 
boiled with a solution of gum Arabic or of 
size to give tenacity to the paste Sulphate 
of iron, qiucklime, and glue or white of egg, 
are sometimes added to enable the matenal 
to resist the action of water, and borax and 
phosphate of soda to render it to a great 
extent fire proof It is used for making all 
sorts of useful and ornamental articles that 
can be formed m moulds. Another variety 
of papier m&chd is made by pasting or gluing 
sheets of paper together, and pressing them 
when soft into the form which it is desired 
to give them 

Papirio, a genus of butterflies (Lepidop 
tera), containing some well known species, 
as the swallow tailed butterfly (Papilio ma 
chdon)f the |ieacock butterfly (P /o), &c 

Papiliona'cesB, a division of plants, form 
ing a sub order of the Leguminosse (which 
see), distinguished by the resemblance of 
the supenor petals of their flowers to the 
extended wings of a butterfly (Latin, pa 
pUio) The best known examples are the 
pea and l>ean, which are the typicsd plants 
of this division 

Papillss, the name applied in physiology 
to small or mmute processes protruding 
from the surface of the skin, or of mem- 
branes generally, and which may possess 
either a secretory or other function The 
human skin exhibits numerous papillae, with 
divided or single extremities, and through 
which the sense of touch is chiefly exercised 
The papillae of the tongue are important in 
connection with the sense of taste See Sian 
and Tongue 

Papm (pa pan), Dents, natural philoso 
pher, born m Blois, in France, in 1647 
Having visited England he was m 1681 ad- 
mitted a fellow of the Royal Society The 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes prevent 
mg him from retummg to his native coun 
try, he settled at Marburg, m Germany, in 
1687, as professor of mathematics, retaming 
this eba^ till 1707 He is believed to 
have died in Germany about 1714 He is 
best known for the mvention denominated 
Papm's Digester (see Vtgater) 


Papinia'nuE, ^milius (Papinun), Roman 
lawyer, bom under Antoninus Pius, about 
140 A D His learning and integnty won 
him the first offices of state, ana he was 
ultimately chosen prefect of the pra^tonan 
guards under the Emperor S^timius Se- 
verus, whom he accompanied to Bntam The 
emperor Caracalla caused him to be exe 
cuted in 212 In the Pandects are 595 
excerpts taken from his works. 

Fa^ion, CvnocepkiHus ephinxt a species of 
dog-headed baboon, akin to the mandril 
It was held in great reverence in Egypt, 
selected individuals being kept near the 
temples, m the caves of which their mum- 
mied forms have been often found 

Pappenheim, Gottfried Heinrich, 
Count op, impenal general in the Thirty 
Years’ war, bom in 1594 at Pappenheim, 
m Havana. He distinguished himself in 
the battle of Prague as colonel, in 1620, in 
1623-25 served in Lombardy as commander 
of a regiment of cuirassiers (the Pappen- 
heim dragoons) In 1626 he conquered, 
with the assistance of the Havanans, 40,000 
peasants in Upper Austria, and m 1630 
loined Tilly, who ascribed the loss of the 
cattle of Leipzig m lb31 to his impetuosity 
He appeared on the field of Lutrou on the side 
of Wallenstem, but was mortally wounded, 
and died the day after the battle, 1632 

Pappus, in botany, the feathery appen 
dage that crowns many single seeded seed- 
vessels, for example, the down of tihe dan- 
delion 

Pappus, Alsxandrinub, mathematician, 
flourished at Alexandna in the 4th cen 
tury after Chnst All his works appear to 
have penshed, except portions of his Mathe 
matic^ Collections, which possess great 
value, and have sufficed to found his fame 
They include geometncal problems and 
theorems, a treatise on mechames, &;o 

Papu'a See New Qmnea 

Pap/rus {papgrus cmtiquorum, or Cy- 
pHrue papgrue), an aqimtic plant belonging 
to the natural order Cyperaceffi or sedges 
It has acquired celebnty from funiishiiig 
the paper of the ancient Egyptians The root 
is very large, hard, and creeping, the stem 
IS several inches thick, naked, except at the 
base, 8 to 15 or more feet high, triangular 
above, and terminated by a compound, wide- 
spreading, and beautiful umbel, which is 
surrounded with an involucre composed of 
eight large sword shaped leaves The little 
B(^y spikelets of inconspicuous flowers are 
placed at the extremity of the rays of tMs 
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umhel Formerly it was extensively cul 
tivated m Lower Egypt, but is now 
rare there It is abundant in the equa* 
tonal regions of Africa in many pi ices, and 
18 found also in Western Afnca and in 
Southern Italy The inhabitants of some 
countnes where it grows 
manufacture it into van 
OUB articles, including 
sail cloth, cordage, and 
evenweanng apparel and 
boats Among the an 
cient Egyptians its uses 
were equally numerous, 
but it IS best known as 
fuinishing asortof paper 
This consisted of thin 
strips carefully separated 
from the stem longitu 
dinally, laid side by side, 
and then covered trans 
versely by shorter strips, 
the whole being caused , ,, , 

to adhere together by 
the use of water and 
probably some gummy matter A sheet of 
this kind formed really a sort of mat In 
extensive wntings a number of these sheets 
were united into one long roll, the wnting 
materials being a reed pen and ink made 
of animal charcoal and oil Thousands of 
these papyri or papyrus rolls still exist 
(many of them were found in the rums of 
Herculaneum), but their contents, so far as 
deciphered, with a few exceptions, have only 
been of model ate value 
Par (Latin, ‘ equal ’) is used to denote a 
state of equality or equal value Bills of 
exchange, stocks, &c , are at par when they 
sell for their nominal value , above par or 
below par when they sell for more or less 
Para, a small Turkish and Egyptian coin, 
of copper or copper and silver, the fortieth 
part of a Turkish piastre (grush) Value, 
from iV to &n Englisli penny 
Pari, or Bblsm, a city and seaport in 
Brasil, the capital of the state of Pari, on 
the right bank of the estuary of the Paii 
(or of the River Tocantins) The principal 
buildings are the governor’s palace, the ca 
thedral, and the churches of Santa Anna 
and S3o Joio Baptista. It is the seat of 
the legislative assembly of the state The 
port, defended by forts, is capable of admit- 
ting vessels of large size The principal 
exports are caoutchouc, cacao, Brazil nuts, 
copaiba, rice, piassava, sarsaparilla, annotto, 
cotton, &c Pop , according to the census 


of 1890, 50,064 — The state of Para, the 
most northerly in Brazil, comprises an 
area of 443,790 square miles on c>oth sides 
of the lower Amazon, and consists chiefly 
of vast alluvial plains connected with this 
river and its tributaries These latter com 
pnse the Tapajos and the Xingu, besides 
many others, the Tocantins being another 
great stream from the south The pro- 
vince pcjssesses immense forests, and is ex- 
tremely fertile, but there is little cultiva 
tiun, the inhabitants being fewer than one 
to the Sfpiare mile The trade centres m the 
capital It IS now facilitated b^ steam boats 
navigating the Amazon and Tocantins Pop 
407, 3>0 

Parable, a short tale in which the a tu>ns 
or events of common life are made to serve 
as a vehicle for moral lessons The parable 
IS a mode of teachmg peculiarly adapted to 
the eastern mind, and was common among 
the Jews before the appearance of Christ 
It IS exemplified in the Old Testament m 
the parable addressed by Nathan to David 
(2 Sam XU ), and there are frequent exam 
pies of it in the Talmud 

Paxab'ola, one of the curves known as 
conic sections If a right cone is cut by a 
plane parallel to a slant side, the section is 
a parabola It may also be defined as the 
curve traced out by a point which moves m 
such a way that its distance from a fixed 
pomt, called the * focus,' is always equal 
to its perpendicular distance from a fixed 
straight line, called the ‘ directnx ' In the 
„ r I H figure BH is the di- 
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rectrix and f the 
focus, while p IS a 
point that moves so 
that the perpendicu- 
lar OP is always equal 
to the line pi*, the 
curve PAD desenbed 
by a pomt so mov mg is a parabola. The line 
FAO through the focus is the axis or prin- 
cipal diameter, any line parallel to it as 
B D R is a diameter The path of a projec 
tile m vacuo, when not a vertical straight 
line, IS parabolic 

Paxabola'ni, in the early Christian church, 
a class of men whose chief duty was to attend 
on the sick and diseased. 

ParacersuB, or Philippub Aurbolus 
Theophrastus Bombastds von Hohen- 
HEIM, empinc and alchemist, bom at Einsie- 
deln, m the canton of Schwy 7 , m Switzerland, 
in 1493 Dissatisfied with the means of ac- 
quirmg knowledge in hia native country, he 
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travelled over tbe greater part of Europe, 
e\ ery where seeking to add to his knowledge 
In the course of his travels he became 
acquainted with remedies not in common 
use among physicians (probably prepara 
tions of mercury), by means of which he 
performed extraordinary cures, and obtamed 
great reputation In 1526 he accepted the 
chair of medicine offered him by the magis- 
trates of Basel, and lectured there till the 
spring of 1528 The failure of a lawsuit, 
and the consequent quarrel with the judges, 
led him to resume his wandenng life, at first 
accompanied by his pupil Oporinus, who, 
however, disgusted with his vioknce and 
intemperance, at length left him He died 
at the hospital of St Sebastian at Sal/burg 
in 1541 For a long time he was regarded 
as little better than a charlatan, but he 
enriched science, particularly chemistry and 
medicine, with some valuable discoveries, 
and, indeed, is sometimes looked upon as the 
founder of modern therapeutics 
Parachute (pa'ra shot), an apparatus of 
an umbrella shape and construction, usually 
about 20 or 30 feet m diameter, attached to 
balloons, by means of which the aeronaut 
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may descend slowly from a great height It 
IS shut when earned up, and expands of itself 
when the aeronaut begins to descend, but 
it IS not altogether to be depended on, and 
accidents in connection with its use have 
been frequent The earhest mention of a 
machme of this kind is in a MS descnbing 
expenments made with one in 1617 In 
1788 the French physician Lenormand made 
several further expenments at Montpellier, 
and shortly after the machme became well 
known through the descents of Blanchard 
m Pans and London See Aeronautics 
Paraclete (Gr pa^aklStos, a counsellor, 
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comforter), the Comforter, the Holy Ghost 
(John xiv 16) 

Paradise, the garden of Edeu The word 
IS onginally Persian, and sigmhes a )>ark 
It was introduced into the Greek language 
in the form patadetsos by Xenophon, and 
has been introduced into modem languages 
as a name for the garden of Eden (and hence 
of any abode of happiness) through its use 
in that sense in the Septuagint 

Paradise, Bird of See Hird of Pam 
dfic 

Par'adoz, a statement or propo«tition 
which seems to bo absurd, or at variance 
with common sense, or to contradict some 
previously ascertained truth, though, when 
duly investigated, it may prove to be well 
founded 

Paradoz'ure {ParadoxUrus tvpits), an 
animal of the civet family (ViverndoL), 
common in India, and known also as the 
palm cat from its habit of climbing palm 
trees to eat their fruit It can curl its tail 
into a tight spiral 

Par'affin, a solid white substance of a 
waxy appearance which is separated from 
petroleum and ozokerit, and is also largely 
obtained by the destructive distillation of 
various organic bodies, such os brown coal 
or lignite, bituminous coal, shale, &c In 
Scotland the paraffin industry is highly im- 
portant The process generally consists in 
heating bitummouB shtue in iron retorts at 
a low red heat , condensing the tarry pro 
ducts, and purifying these by distillation, 
washing successively with soda, water, ami 
acid, and again distilling Those portions of 
the oil which solidify m the final distillations 
are collected separately from the liquid por 
tions, washed with soda and acid, and crys 
tallized or again distilled The partially 
punfied paraffin (called paraffin scaU ) is now 
agam treated with acid, allowed to solidify, 
submitted to tbe action of centnfugal ma 
chines, and finally strongly pressed in order 
to remove any liquid oil which may still 
adhere to it The refined paraffin is largely 
manufactured into candles, which may be 
either white or coloured, and may be mixed 
with a certam quantity of wax, &c 'J'he 
liquid oils obtained m the process come mto 
commerce under the general name of para- 
ffin oil, the lighter oils being used for illumi- 
nating and tbe heavier for lubneating pur- 
poses Paraffin has received its name (Lat 
parum^ little, affinis^ akin) on account of its 
renaarl^ble Indifference to or want of af- 
finity with other substances. Besides bemg 
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used for candles, it is used for vestas and 
tapers, for water proofing, sizing, and glaz- 
ing fabrics, as an electnc insulator, as a 
coating for the inside of beer barrels, &c 

Paraguay (paVa gwi), a republic of South 
America, surrounded by the Argentine Re- 
public, Brazil, and Bolivia, separated from 
the first by the River Paramt, its tnbutary 
the Paraguay, and the Pilcomayo, a tnbu 
tary of the latter, from Brazil by the Pa- 
rang, a range of hills, and the Apa, a tnbu- 
tary of the Parafi^ay, area, 97,696 squat e 
miles The whole surface belongs to the 
basins of the Paraguay and ParantC, numer 
ous tnbutaries of which intersect the coun 
try Along the Paraguay and in the south, 
adjoining the Parand, are extensive swampy 
tracts, westward of the Paraguay the coun 
try IS httle known Elsewhere the surface 
is well diversified with hill and valley, and 
nch alluvial plain The climate is agree 
able, the mean annual temperature being 
about 75*" The natural fertility of the soil 
18 shown by a vegetation of almost unequalled 
luxuriance and grandeur In the forests 
aie found at least sixty varieties of timber 
tree, besides dye woods, gums, drugs, per 
fumes, vegetable oils, and fniits Many of 
the hills are covered with the yerha maU or 
Paraguay tea. (SeeAfa^) The larger plains 
are roamed over by immense herds of cattle, 
which yield large quantities of hides, tallow, 
bones, &c , and on all the cultivated alluvial 
tracts sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, nee, 
maize, Ac , are raised in profusion The im 
ports and exports each amount to about 
£500,000 annually , the former are chiefly 
manufactured goods, the latter matd, to 
bacco, timber, hides, &c Asuncion, the capi- 
tal, and Villa Rica are connected by a rail- 
v\ ay about 90 miles long Large steamers 
ascend the ParanA and the Paraguay far 
above Asuncion 

Paraguay was originally a Spanish colony, 
the first settlement being made in 1 535 In 
1608 a number of Spanish Jesuits estab 
lished a powerful and well organized gov- 
ernment, which lasted till 1758, when it was 
overthrown by the Brazilians and Spaniards 
Early m the present century its isolated posi- 
tion enabled it by asmgle effort to emancipate 
itself from Spanish rule Dr Francia^ secre- 
tary to the revolutionary junta m 1811, was 
elected consul, but exchanged the name for 
that of dictator in 1814, and thenceforward, 
by a rigorous system of espionage and the 
stnet prohibition of all intercourse with other 
nations, retamed his position till his death m 


1 840 at the age of eighty four In 1844 Don 
Carlos Antonio Lopez was elected president 
for ten years, and soon after the country 
was declared free and open both to foreigners 
and foreign commerce Don Carlos Lopez 
remained president of Paraguay till bis 
death m 1862, when he was succeeded by his 
son Don Francisco, who concluded treaties 
of commerce with England, France, the U 
States, Brazil, &c , and did all in his power 
to promote the growth of agriculture and 
industry m the land But a disastrous war 
with Brazil and the Argentine Republic, 
which broke out m 1864 and only closed 
with the death of Lopez m 1870, caused the 
death of far the greater portion of the male 
adults and entirely checked the progress of 

ment has since been established, and the 
state 18 now making rapid progress in popu- 
lation and prospenty The people are largely 
half breeds or of Indian blood Before the 
war the population is said to have been over 
1,000,000, after the war not more than a 
tenth of this In 1886 it was said to be 
about 460,000, including non civilized In- 
dians, it 18 now stated at 635,571 (1900) 

Paraguay, a river of S America, which 
rises in the Brazilian state of Matto Grosso, 
takes a course generally southwards, and 
joins the ParanA at the south west angle 
of the state of Paraguay after a course of 
some 1300 miles It receives the Pilco- 
mayo, Vermejo, and other large rivers, and 
IS a valuable highway of trade to Paraguay 
and Brazil 

Paraguay Tea. See MaU 

Parahyba (pa ra 8'ba), one of the man- 
time states of Brazil, between Rio-Grande- 
do Norte on the north and Pernambuco on 
the south, area, 28,846 square miles Much 
of the soil 18 of a sandy texture, though there 
are also extensive fertile tracts and large 
forests Penodical droughts occur Pop 
496,618 — The capital^ Parahib V, is a cathe- 
dral city situated on the nver of the same 
name, about 11 miles from its mouth The 
harbour is much frequented by coastmg 
vessels Pop 14,000 

Parakeets, or Pabroqusts, a sub family 
or group of the Parrots, clmracterizedby their 
generally small size and their long tail 
feathers. The islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago form the chief habitat of these bir^ 
but species also occur m India and Aus- 
traha. Amongst the most familiar forms are 
the rose-ringed and Alexandnne parakeets 
The former (Palasomu Uyrqudtm\ found in 
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India and on the eastern coasts of Africa, 
has a bright-green body and a pink circle 
round the neck. The Alexandrine parakeet 



Rose-ringed Parakeet {PalaomM torquatut) 


{P AUxandrt) of India is a nearly allied 
species These birds may be taught to 
8|>eak with distinctness The ground para- 
keets of Australia live amongst the reeds 
and grass of swamps, generally in solitary 
pairs The common ground parakeet of 
Australia (Pezoplirus formosua) possesses 
a green and black plumage, the tail being 
similarly coloured, and the body -feathers 
having each a band of dark brown hue The 
grass parakeets of Australia, of which the 
small warbling parakeet { Mdopaitt&cus un- 
du/dtus) IS a go(^ example, inhabit the cen- 
tral Hat lands of Australia, and feed on the 
seeds of the grasses covering the plains 
They perch on the eucalypti or gum trees 
during the day, and the nests are situated 
in the hollows of these trees Contrary to 
most parrots they have an agreeable voice 
Par'allaz, the apparent change of place 
which bodies undergo by being viewed from 
different points l^us an observer at A sees 
an object B in line with an object o, but 
when he moves to D 
it is in line with e, a — ^ ^ _ — x 
and seems to have © — q 
gone backward The 

term has become technical m astronomy, 
and implies the difference of the apparent 
positions of any celestial object when viewed 
from the surface of the earth and from the 
oentre of either the earth or the sun The 
term * parallax* is also employed to denote 
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the non coincidence of the cross fibres in a 
telescope with the focus of the eye glass 
Paxallel liines, m geometry, straight lines 
in the same plane which never meet, no 
matter how far produced 
Parallel Motion, amechanioal contrivance 
employed by Watt to communicate the al 
temate pushes and pulls of the piston rod 
of a steam-engme to the end of a vibrating 
beam, and which prevents the action of forces 
tending to destroy the nght line motion of 
the piston rod The motion given to the end 
of the rod is not accurately in a stiaight 
line, but it is very nearly so Watt's parallel 
motion IS still employed m all stationuiN 
beam engines In marine beam engines tlic 



Part of Beam of Condonilng Engino 
a ted Parallel motion Piston rod /Pump rod 


arrangement employed differs somewhat in 
form, but is the same in principle as Watt’s 
contnvance 

Parallelogram of Forces, an important 
dynamical pnnciple, deduced by Newton, 
which may be stoted thus If two forces 
acting in different directions on a particle 
at the same time be represented in magni 
tude and direction by two straight lines 
meeting at the particle, tbeir resultant ef 
feet in giving motion to the particle is that 
of a force represented in magnitude and 
direction by the diagonal (terminating m 
the particle) of the parallelogram, of which 
the two former lines are two sides 

Parallels, in military operations, are 
trenches formed by besiegers to cover tbeir 
assault, being so named because they gen 
erally run parallel with the outlines of the 
fortress assailed The communication from 
one to the other is effected by means of 
ditches formed in zigzag, so that they may 
not be raked by the fire of the fortress. 
Yauban first made use of them in 1678, at 
the siege of Maestneht. 
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Paralleli of Latitude See latitude 

Paral'ysiB, a bodily ailment, which in its 
effect consists in loss of power in moving or 
loss of feeling, or in both, and it is caused 
by disease of the brain, spinal cord, or nerves, 
or it may be due to lead poisoning When 
the paralysis is limited to one side of the 
body, and the voluntary power of moving 
the muscles is lost, this is due to disease of 
the brain and receives the specific name of 
hemiplegia It is generally caused by the 
bursting of a blood vessel m the brain, it 
may also bo due to a blood vessel being 
blocked by a clot of blood The paralysis 
may be sudden and without unconscious- 
ness, or it may be gradual and attended 
with sickness, faintness, and confusion of 
mind In ordinary cases it will be found 
that one side of the body is pow erloss, the 
face twisted, the speech thick and indistinct 
Recovery may be complete, or partial, or 
the attack may pro\o fatal In any case 
the shock is apt to be repeated When one 
side of the body and the opposite side of the 
face 18 affected, the disease, which has its 
seat in the region of the medulla oblongati^ 
receives the name of crons paralyun^ and is 
considered more dangerous than ordinary 
hemiplegia When, again, the disease is situ 
ated in the spinal cord, the paralysis, which 
rtceivts the name of paraplegia ^ may affect 
either the upper or lower part of the body, 
or motion may be lost on one side and sen 
sation on the other Local paralgsu is the 
tenn used when disease or injury affects a 
specific nerve trunk, ind has no connection 
with disease of the brain or sjunal cord 
The effect of this local paralysis is to de 
prive the muscles of their nerve supply, in 
which case they lose their power, becoming 
weak and faint 

Paramar'ibo, the capital of Dutch Guiana 
or Surinam, about 18 miles abo\e the mouth 
of the river Surinam, which is navigable 
for vessels of considerable si/e It is the 
centre of the Dutch West Indian trade, and 
exports sugar, coffee, cacao, &c Pop 31,817 

Paramat'ta, or Parramatta, a town in 
New South Wales, on a nver of same name 
(really an extension of Port Jackson), in a 
beautiful and well -cultivated distnct, 14 
miles west of Sydney Woollen clotb is 
manufactured to some extent, and in the 
vicinity there are laige salt-works and cop- 
per smelting furnaces Much fruit is grown 
in the distnct The town is the oldest m 
the colony except Sydney Pop 12,000 

Paramat'ta, a light twilled fabric with a 


weft of combed menno wool and a cotton 
warp It was invented at Bradford, in 
Yorkshire, where it is still largely manu 
factured 

Parand, a nver m South Amenca, the 
largest except the Amazon, and draining a 
larger basin than any other nver in the New 
World except the Amazon and the Missis- 
sippi. It 18 formed by the junction of two 
streams, the Kio Grande and the Parana 
hvba, which meet in Brazil, and it discharges 
Itself into the estuary of the La Plata, its 
course latterly being through the Argentine 
Republic Its pnncipal tributaries are the 
Paraguay and the Salado, both from the 
right All the tributanes on its left are 
comparatively short Its length, from its 
sources to its junction with the Paraguay, 
18 probably 1500 miles, and thence to the 
sea 600 miles more In breadth, current, 
and volume of water, the Parang has ten 
times the magnitude of the Paraguay, which 
18 itself supenor to the greatest liluropean 
nvers It is an important waterway to the 
interior of the country, though with obstruc 
tions at certam points 

ParanA, a state of Southern Brazil, hav 
ing on the north the state of Sfto Paulo, on 
the east the Atlantic Ocean, south the state 
of Santa Cathanna, and west Paraguay and 
the province of Matto Grosso, area, 85,429 
square miles Its chief town is Curitiba. 
Pop 187,648 

Paranahyba (pa-ra na S'ba), one of the 
head streams of the nver Parang (which 

see) 

Parapet, m fortification, a work, usually 
of earth, intended to protect the troojis 
within the ramparts, as well as the pieces 
of artillery used in the defence In ordei 
to fire the defenders ascend a ledge called 
a banquette, about half way up the parapet 
In architecture the term parapet is applied 
to the structures placed at the edges of 
platforms, balconies, roofs of houses, sides 
of bndges, &o , to prevent people from fall 
mg over 

Paraphernalia, m law, a woman's apparel, 
jewels, and other things, which, in the life 
time of her husband, she wore as the oma 
ments of her person, and to which she has 
a distinct claim 

Paraple'gia. See Parol i/sis 

Par'asang, a Persian measure of distance 
used both in ancient and modem times. 
Its modem Persian name is ferseng^ and its 
length IS estimated at from SJ to 4 Englu^ 
miles. 
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Paraselene (pa ra-se Is'u'), a luminous 
rmg or circle sometimes seen round the 
moon, or there may be more than one rmg 



Porasfleuao 


as well as certain bright spots, bearing some 
resemblance to the moon I^arasekiiSB or 
mock moons are analogou<i to parhelia or 
in<x;k suns See Parhthon 

Par'asites, the name applied to animals 
which attach themselves to the extenor, or 
inhabit various situations in tlie interior, of 
the bodies of other animals, including such 
forms as tape worms flukes, scoheeH or 
hydatids, fish lice, bird lice, common lice, 
Ac True parasites obtain their nourish 
ment from the animals on which they live, 
but there is another class of {larasites that 
only obtain a lodging or abode at the ex 
pense of the animals they accompany See 
Commensal 

Parasitic Diseases, such as are produced 
by parasitic animals or plants Among the 
animals producing such diseases are the 
guinea worm, the louse, the tnchina, tape 
worms, &c The vegetable parasites which 
produce disease in animals are either fungi 
or algse Ring worm is an example of this 
class of diseases. 

Parasitic Plants, such plants as grow 
on others, from which they receive their 
nounshment In this class are many fungi, 
such as the UrHo cartes^ which produces 
the formidable disease called bunt to which 
wheat 18 liable Among larger parasites are 
the mistletoe, and the genus Rafflema, be 
longing to Sumatra and Java. Parasites are 
distinguished from epiphytes^ inasmuch as 
the latter, though they grow upon other 


plants, are not nourished by them See 
Epiphyte 

Parasol, a small umbrella used as a sun 
shade See I mhtilla 

Paray le Monial, a town of France, dep 
Sadne et I^oire, a common place of pilgi im 
age, as the place where the holy nun ^larie 
Alaooque died in 1()% Pop 1174 

Parbuckle, a method of raising or lo\\ ur 
ing any cylindrical body, such as a buid, 
by an inclined plane and a rope, the rope 
being doubled, the double placed round i 
post at the top of the plane, and the t nds 
passed under and round the objtct to be 
raised or lowered, when by pulling or 
slackening this can be accomplished 

ParcsB See Fates 

Parchim (parVum), atownof (rermany,in 
the Grand duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
on the Elde, 21 miles south east of Schweiin 
It has manufactures of woollen cloth, flour, 
oil, paper, and saw mills, &c It is the 
birthplace of Count von Moltke I’oii 
9726 

Parchment, the skms of sheep, she goats, 
and several other animals, so dressed or 
prepared as to be rendered fit for writing 
on This IS done by stretching the skui 
on a frame, separating all the flesh and 
hair from the skin, reducing its thickness 
with a shaip mstiuinent, and smoothing 
the surface with pumicc stone covered with 
pulverized chalk or slaked lirnc After it is 
reduced to something less than half its on 
giiial thickness, it is smoothed and slowly 
dned for use The name parchment sig 
nifies literally paper of Pergamus (Asia 
Minor), where parchment was hist exten 
sively brought into use about 200 b c ] il 
lum 18 a finer kind prepared from the skins 
of calves or kids Parchment is now chiefly 
used for writing important legal documents 
on 

Parchment, Veuetabi e See Paptr 

Pardon, the remission of the penalty of 
a enme or offence In England, in nearly 
all cases of ciimes except where there is an 
impeachment, a pardon from the crown may 
be granted before a trial as well as after, 
and it stops further progress in the incjuiry 
and prosecution at whatever tune it is 
granted In cases of impeachment no par- 
don can now be granted by tlic c*rown while 
the prosecution is pending, but after con- 
viction of the offender it may be granted, 
as in other cases Pardon was mrmerly 
granted by the crown under the great seal, 
but by 7 and 8 Geo IV cap xxviu s 13 


PARDUBITZ PARENT AND CHILD 


it was made sufficient for the sovereign to 
issue a warrant for the purpose under his 
sign manual, and countersigned by a secre- 
tary of state In Amenca the constitution 
provides that the president ‘shall have 
power to grant repneves and pardons for 
offences against the United States, except 
in cases of impeachment ’ The senate has 
the whole power of trying impeachments 

Par'dubitz, a town of Austria, m Bo 
hernia, at the junction of the Chrudimka 
with the Elbe Pop 17,029 

Paxii (pa-nl), Ambboise, the father of 
French surgery, bom early in the 16th cen- 
tury at Laval, studied at Fans He acted 
for a time as an army-surgeon, and in 1552 
he became surgeon to Henry II, under 
whose successors (Francis II , Charles IX , 
and Henry III ) he held the same post 
He died in 1590 

Paregoric Elixir, known also as the cam 
phorated tincture of opium, is a solution of 
powdered opium, campnor, ^nzoic acid, and 
oil of anise When used carefully it is 
found to be an excellent anodyne and anti- 
spasmodic 

Pareira (parl'ra), a Portuguese name 
given to the roots of certain plants em 
ployed in medical practice, as valuable 
Limes and diuretics The sort admitted mto 
the pharmacopcBia is called •pareira brava, 
and is produced by Cusampelos Pareira^ 
nat order Menispermaoese 

Pareja (para7<ii), Juan dk, Spanish 
painter, ‘the slave of Velasauez,’ bora of 
West Indian parents at Seville 1606, died 
1670 In early life he was employed in 
menial work in the studio of Velasquez, and 
by closely watching his methods attained 
considerable skill secretly At the mter 
cession of Philip IV he obtained his free 
dom, but continued in the family of Velas- 
quez till his death. His success was chiefly 
in portraits, but he also painted several large 
pictures closely imitative of the style of his 
master 

Parent and Child, besides being a naturid 
relationship, has its legal aspect^ in which 
legitimacy and illegitimacy form a clear dis- 
tinction All children born in lawful wed- 
lock, or within a satisfactory time after- 
ward, are considered legitimate, but the 
common law of England and Ireland does 
not compel parents to maintain their chil 
dren If the parents fail to do so, however, 
in the case of a child unable to earn its own 
Uvmg, the poor-law authority performs this 
duty, and by so doing can obtain the power, 


under an order from a justice of the peace, 
to compel the parents or other relatives to 
make a contnbution for that purpose Be- 
yond this there is no legal provision for the 
maintenance of children by their parents, 
yet where the child contra^ a debt, as for 
food, clothes, or education, the parents will 
usually be found liable When the children 
are legitimate, it is provided by the common 
law that the father shall have them under 
his power until their majority, but it is now 
possible for the mother to apply to the court 
for nghts of access and custody while the 
children are within sixteen years of age 
The latter nght is usually granted when 
the father is shown to be a person of im- 
moral character At death {larents may, 
under a proper will, disinhent their children , 
but in the event of intestacy the children’s 
share of the personal estate is divided equally 
among them, while real estate falls to the 
heir In the case of an illegitimate child, 
the mother may summon the putative father 
to appear before a magistrate When the 
affiliation charge is proved, the magistrate 
can order him to pay the lying-m expenses, 
and a weekly sum not exceeding five shilhngs 
until the child’s sixteenth year He is 
not, however, m any legal sense regarded as 
the father of the child, and, m consequence, 
neither can such a child inherit any of his 
property, nor is he entitled to the custody of 
the child By the Elementary Education 
Act for England (1870), Scotland (1872), and 
various amendments of these acts, it was 
provided that parents mav be compelled to 
educate their children, and the educational 
authority of each district vas judicially 
empowered to enforce this duty 

In Scotland the law upon this question 
differs in many points from the law in Eng 
land and Ireland Thus in Scotland parent 
and child are legally bound at common law 
to mamtam eadb other, and this liability 
may descend after death to the representa- 
tives who are luerati (or benefited) by the 
succession. Although a child is born illegi 
timate m Scotland, he becomes legitimate 
should his parents subsequently marry each 
other, and all his legal nghts of inhentance 
are thus secured, just as if bom in wedlock. 
Another distinction m Scotland is that the 
father cannot disinhent his child, children 
being entitled to a share of his personal 
estate known as legttim. In the question 
of custody the father has the preference, 
^subject to regulation in certain cases by the 
* Court of Sei^on, and upon his decease the 
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law transfers authonty to the mother By 
the Guardianship of Infants (Scotland) Act 
(1886), it 18 provided that the court in pro- 
nouncing decree for judicial separation or 
divorce may declare the offending parent to 
be a person unht to have charge of the chil 
dren of the mamage, even after the death 
of the other parent 

Paren'thesis, pi Pabknthsses, an expla 
natory or qualifying sentence, or part of a 
sentence, insert^ into the midst of another 
sentence, without being grammatically con- 
nected with it It 18 generally marked off 
by upright curves ( ), but frequently by 
dashes , and even by commas. 

Parffa* a fortified seaport of Eur^ean 
Turkey, m Albania, on the Adriatic From 
1401 to 1797 Parga was under the protec- 
tion of Venice, and after being successively 
occupied by Russians, Frendi, and English, 
it was at last dehvered up to the Turks in 
May, 1819 Pop 1500 

Pazgetting, Pabge work, a term used for 
plaster work of various kinds, but commonly 
applied to a particular sort of ornamental 
plaster, with patterns and ornaments raised 
or indented upon it, much used in the in 
tenor and often in the exterior of houses 
of the Tudor period Numbers of wooden 
houses so ornamented on the outside, and 
belonging to the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
are still to be met with 

Parhe'lion, a mock sun, having the ap- 
pearance of the sun itself, and seen by the 



Parhelia. 


8i<le of that lummary Parheha are some 
times double, sometimes tnple, and some 
times more numerous. They appear at the 
30 | 


same height above the horiron as the true 
sun, and they are always connected with 
one another by a white oirde or halo They 
are the result of certain modifications v\ bich 
light undergoes when it falls on the crystals 
of ice, ram drops, or minute particlen that 
constitute suitably situated douds J*ar 
helia which appear on the same side of the 
circle with the true sun are often tinted with 
prismatic colours 

Pa'na, Gtii h of, an inlet of the Atlantic 
on the north east coast of South Amenca, 
lietween the island of Trinidad and main- 
land of Venezuela, inclosed on the north by 
the Peninsula of Pana It possesses good 
anchorage, and receives some arms of the 
Orinoco 

Pa'riah, a name somewhat loosely applied 
to any of the lowest class of people in Hin 
dustan, who have, pniperly speaking, no 
caste, hence, one despised and contemned 
by society, an outcast Properly, however, 
Panah (a Tamil name) la applied to the 
members of a somewhat widely spread rate 
in Southern India, generally of the Hindu 
religion, and though regarded by the Hindus 
as of the lowest grade, yet supenor to some 
ten other castes in their own country They 
are fietiueiitly serfs to the agricultural class, 
or servants to Europeans 

Parian Chronicle See Arunddmn Mar~ 
bUi 

Parian Marble, a mellow tinted marble, 
highly valued by the ancients, and chosen 
for their choicest works 'Phe principal 
blocks were obtained from Mount Mar 
pasBus, in the island of Paros 

Pari'ma, or Pauime, Siebba, a mountain 
range situated in the N E of Venezuela 
In general it is composed of bare plateaus, 
and its highest peaks nse to a height of about 
8000 ft The Esseqmbo, Orinoco, and Rio 
Branco have their nse in this range 

Paring and Burning, a mode of reclaim- 
ing waste lands, sometimes also resorted to 
for fertilizing exhausted soils It consists 
in panng off the surface and burning it for 
the sake of the ashes, which act as a manure 

Pari'ni, Giusepff, an Italian poet, born 
m 1 729, died in 1 799 He studied at Milan, 
published some youthful j^try, and wrote 
a dramatic satire on the Milanese aristocracy 
entitled II Giorno (The Day) He was 
latterly professor of rhetonc at Milan 

Paxi passu, m law, a term signifying 
equally in proportion, without preference 
u^ especially of the crerlitors of an insol- 
vent estate who (with certain exceptions) ore 


PARIS 


entitled to payment of their debts in shares 
proportioned to their respective claims 

Paris, a genus of plants of the nat order 
TrilliacesB P quadrifolia (herb paris, true 
love, or one berry) is not uncommon in 
Britain, being found in moist shady woods 
It has a simple stem beanng a whorl of 
four ovate leaves near the summit, and a 
solitary greenish flower The fruit is a 
purplish black berry and the roots are pur- 
gative 

Pans (anc Lutetia Parisiorum)^ the ca 
pital of France and of the dep of the Seme, 
litsin thcSeine valley surrounded by heights, 
including Charoiini La Villette, the Buttes 
Chaiimont, Belleville, and Montmartre on 
the north , St Genevilve, Montrouge, and 
tho Butte aux Cailles on the south , St 
Cloud, Montretout, and Mont-VaWrien on 
the west Through the valley the river 
runs from east to west, inclosing two islands, 
upon which part of the city is built It is 
navigable by small Htcainers The quays or 
embankments, which extend along the Seme 
on both sides, being built of solid masonry, 
jirotect the city from inundation and form 
excellent promenades The river, which 
within the city is fully 630 ft m width, is 
crossed by numerous bridges, the more im 
jiortaiit being Pont Neuf, Pont des Arts, 
P(»nt du Carrousel, Pont Boyal, Pont de 
I’Alma, &c The city la surrounded by a 
line of fortih cations wbichineasim 8 22 miles, 
outside of this is tht enccmti , while beyond 
that again are the detached forts These 
now form two mam lines of defence The 
inner line consists of sixteen forts, the outer 
line of eighteen forts besides redoubts, the 
area thus inclosed measuring 430 sq miles, 
with an encircling line of 77 miles The 
cliraati of Pans is temperate and agreeable 
The city is divided into twenty arron 
dissements, at the head of each of which is 
a maire Each arrondisseinent is divided 
into four quarters, each of which sends a 
member to the municipal council At the 
head arc the prefect of the Seine and the 
prefect of police, each with well defined 
functions The water supply of the city is 
derived from the Seme, the Marne, the 
Vannes, the Oureq Canal, from artesian 
wells, and from spnngs, but is still very 
defective 

Streets^ Boulevards^ die — The houses of 
Pans are almost all built of white calcare- 
ous stone, and their general height is from 
five to BIX stones, arranged m separate 
tenements. Many of the modem street 


buildings have mansard roofs, and are highly 
ennehed in the Renaissance manner In 
the older parts of the city the streets are 
narrow and irregular, but in the newer 
districts the avenues are straight, wide, 
and well paved. What are known as ' the 
boulevards’ include the interior, ex tenor, 
and military That which is specifically 
called The Boulevard extends, in an ir- 
regular arc on the north side of the Seine, 
from the Place de la Bastille in the east to 
the Place de la Madeleine in the west It 
includes the Boulevards du Temple, St 
Martin, St Denis, des Italiens, Capuchins, 
Madeleine, &c, and its length of nearly 
3 miles forms the most stirnng part of the 
city Here may be noted also the trium 
phal arches of the Porte St Denis and 
the Porte St Martin, the former of which 
18 72 feet in height On the south side 
of the Seme the boulevards are neither so 
numerous nor so extensive, the best known 
being the Boulevard St Germain, which 
extends from the Pont Sully to the Pont 
de la Concorde The exterior boulevards 
are so named because they are outside 
the city limits of 1860, and the military 
boulevards, still further out, extend round 
the fortifications After the boulevards 
mentioned the best streets are the Rue dc 
Rivoli, Rue Castiglione, Rue de la Paix, 
Rue de la Chaussi'e d’Antin, the Rue des 
Pyramides, and twelve fine avenues radi 
ating from the Place de I'Etoile There are 
SIX passenger stations for the railways to the 
various parts of the country and a railway 
around the city (the ceinturc)^ by means of 
which interchange of traffic between the 
different lines is effected There are also 
tramway lines to Versailles, St Cloud, and 
other places in the suburbs 

Squares^ Parley <Lc — The most notable 
public squares or places are the Place de la 
Concorde, one of the largest and most elegant 
sc^uares in Europe, adorned by an Egyptian 
obelisk, fountains, and statues, Place de 
I’Etoile, in which is situated the Arc de 
Tnomphe, a splendid structure 162 feet in 
height, the Place Venddme, with column 
to Napoleon I , Place des Viotoires, with 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV , Place de 
la Bastille, with the Column of July, Place 
de la R^pubhque, with colossal statue of the 
Republic, &c Within the city are situ 
ated the gardens of the Tuileries, which 
are adorned with numerous statues and 
fountains, the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
in which are fine conservatories of rare 
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plants, the Jardm des Plantes, in which are 
the botanical and zoolo^cal gardens, hot- 
houses, museums, &c, which have made 
this scientific institution famous, the Buttes- 
Chaumont Gardens, in which an extensive 
old quarry has been turned to good account 
in enhancmg the beauty of the situation, 
the Parc Monceaux, and the Champs 
£lys^8, the latter being a favourite pro- 
menade of all classes But the most exten 
sive parks are outside the city Of these 
the Bois de Boulogne, on the west, covers 
an area of 2150 acres, gives an extensive 
view towards St Cloud and Mont VaUrien, 
comprises the race courses of Longchamps 
and Auteuil, and in it are lakes, cascades, 
ornamental caf6s, and the Jardm d’Accli 
niatation The Bois de Vincennes, on the 
east, even larger, is similarly adorned with 
artificial lakes and streams, and its high 
plateau offers a fine view over the sur- 
rounding country The moat celebrated 
and extensive cemeteiy in Pans is Phre la 
Chaise (106^ acres), finely situated and con 
taming the tombs of many celebrities The 
Catacombs are ancient quarries which ex 
tend under a portion of the southern pait of 
the city, and m them are deposited the bones 
removed from old cemeteries now built over 
Churehei — Of the churches of Pans the 
most celebrated is the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, situated on one of the islands of the 
Seme, called the tie de la Cit6 It is a vast 
cruciform structure, with a lofty west front 
Banked by two square towers, the walls 
sustained by many fiying buttresses, and 
the eastern end octagonal The wholelength 
of the church is 426 feet, its breadth 164 
feet The foundation of Notre Dame be 
longs to the 6th century, the present edihce 
dates from 1163, but it was not finished till 
early in the 14th century, being restored in 
1845 The church of La Madeleine, a mo- 
dem structure in the style of a great Homan 
temple, with a peristyle of lofty Corinthian 
columns, stands on an elevated basement 
fronting the north end of the Hue Boyale, 
the church of St Genevibve, built about 
the close of the last century, was after its 
completion set a^rt, under the title of the 
Panth4on, as the burying place of illustrious 
Frenchmen We may also name St Ku 
stache (1582-1687), an interesting example 
of French Henaissance architecture, St 
Germain TAuxerrois, StGervais, St Hoch, 
St Sulpice, Notre Damede Lorette, St 
Vincent de Paul, Ac On the very summit 
of Montmartre is the Qhurch of the Sacred 


Heart, a vast new structure in the Byzan- 
tine style estimated to cost £1,000,000 The 
chief French Protestant churches are the 
Oratoire and Hedemption There are sev- 
eral churches belonging to English, Scotch, 
and American denominations, a Hussian 
Greek church, and several synagogues 
Palacci and Public Bmlatngt —Notable 
among the public buildings of Pans are 
its palaces The Louvre, a great senes of 
buildings within which are two large courts, 
is now devoted to a museum which compnses 
splendid collections of sculpture, paintings, 
engravings, bronzes, pottery, Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities, &c (see Louvre) The 
palace of the Tuilenes was set on fire in 
1871 by the Communists The rums have 
been removed, but a few of the architectural 
details have been preserved The Palais du 
Luxembourg, on the south side of the river, 
has very extensixe gardens attached to it, 
and contains the Musee du lAixtmbourg, 
appropriated to the works of modern French 
artists The Palais Re^yal (which see) is a 
famed resort The Palais de TlLlysee, situ 
ated m the Hue St Honor^ with a large 
garden, is now the residence of the prcsi 
dent of the republic The Chambre des 
I)eput(5g — known under the Empire as the 
Palais du Corps Legislatif — is the building 
m which the deputies meet The Palaib de 
rindiistrie, built for the first international 
exhibition in 1855, is used for the annual 
salon t)f modem paintings, &c The H6tel 
de Ville 18 situated in the Place de THCtel 
de Ville, formerly Place de Gr^ve, on the 
right bank of the nver It was destroyed 
by the Communists in 1873, but has now 
been re erected on the same site with even 
greater magnificence It is a very rich ex 
ample of Henaissance architecture The 
Hdtel des Involides, built in 1670, is now 
used as a retreat for disabled soldiers, and 
18 capable of accommodating 5000 The 
church attached has a lofty and finely- 
proportioned dome It contains the banal 
place of the first Napoleon Tlie Palais 
de Justice is an irregular mass of buildings 
occupying the grtater part of the western 
extremity of the tie de la Cite Opposite 
the Palais de Justice is the Tribunal de 
Commerce, a quadrangular building in 
closing a large court roofed with glass. 
The mint (Hdtel des Monnaies) fronts 
the Quai Conti, on the south side of the 
Seine, and contains an immense collection 
of coins and mt*dals. The other principal 
government buildings are the Treasury 
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(Hdtel des Finances), in the Ene de Eivoli, 
the Record Office (Hdtel des Archives Na- 
tionales) The Exchange (La Bourse} was 
completed m 1826 , it Is m the form of a 
pariiffielogram, 212 feet by 126 feet, sur 
rounded by a range of sixty six columns 
The extensive markets form a striking 
feature of Fans, the most important being 
the Halles Centrales, where fish, poultry, 
butcher meat, and garden produce are sold 
A notable and unique structure is the Eiffel 
Tower, built m connection with the Pans 
Exhibition of 1889, and which is to have a 
kind of permanent existence It is a struc 
ture of iron lattice work 984 feet high, and 
having three stages or platforms It is as 
yet the highest buildmg in the world. 

Education^ Libraries^ dec — The chief m 
stitution of higher education is the aca- 
demy of the Sorbonne, where are the univer 
sity ‘faculties’ (see France^ section Educa- 
tion) of hterature and science, while those 
of law and of medicine are in separate 
buildings There are, besides, numerous 
courses of lectures in science, philology, and 
philosophy delivered in the Collige de 
France, and courses of chemistry, natural 
history, &c , m the museum of the Jardin 
des Plantes Among other Pansian schools 
are the secondary schools or lyc(^B, the most 
important of which are Descartes (formerly 
Louis le (Irand), St Louis, Corneille (for 
merly College Henn IV ), Charlemagne, 
I ontaues (formerly Condorcet), De Vanves, 
the Nicole Folytechnique for military and 
civil engineers, Ac , l^oole des Beaux Arts, 
School of Oriental Languages, Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Metiers, and the Conserva- 
toire de Musique Of the libranes the most 
important is the Bibhothbque Nationale, 
the largest in the world The number of 
printed volumes which it contains is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000, besides 8,000,000 pam- 
phlets, manuscript volumes, histoncal aocu- 
merits, Ac Among other libranes are those 
of the Arsenal, St Genevihve, Mazann, De 
la Ville, De ITnstitut, and De TUniversit^ 
(the Sorbonne) There are also libraries 
subsidized by the municipality in all the 
arrondiHsements Among museums, besides 
the Louvre and the Luxembourg, there may 
be noted the Mus^e d’ ArtiUene, in the Hotel 
des Invahdes, containing suits of ancient 
armour, arms, Ac , the Conservatoire des 
Arts et MOtiers, the city historical museum 
or MusOe Cama valet, the TrooadOro Palace, 
oontaming ethnographical curiosities, casts 
of sculpturo, Ac , and the Cluny Museum, 
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containmg an extensive collection of the 
products of the art and artistic handicrafts 
of the middle ages The chief of the learned 
societies is the Institute of Fnmoe (which 
see) 

Hospitals^ dee —There are many hospitals 
in Paris devoted to the gratmtous treatment 
of the indigent sick and injured , and also 
numerous establishments of a benevolent 
nature, such as the Hotel des Iiivalides, or 
asylum for old soldiers, the lunatic asvlum 
(Maison des Aii5n4s, Oharentoii), blind 
asylums, the deaf and dumb institute (In 
stitution des Sourda-Muets) , two hospitals 
at Vmcennes for wounded and convalescent 
artisans, the ertekes^ in which infants are 
received for the day at a small charge, and 
the ouvroirSf m which aged people are sup 
plied with work. 

Theatres — The theatres of Paris are more 
numerous than those of any other city in 
the world The most important are the 
Opera House, a gorgeous edihee of great si/e, 
built between 1861 -75 , the Thf^iltre Fran 
9 aiB , the Od4on , the Th4&tre de la Gait^, 
for vaudevilles and nn lodramas, Th^Atredes 
Folies Dramatiques, Tht^&tre du Gh&telet, 
Th^Atre du Vaudeville, Thti&tredes Van^t^s, 
Tb^Atre de la I^orte St Martin, and the 
ThMtre de TAmbigu Comique 
. Industries and Trade ^The most im- 
I>ortant manufactures are articles of jewelry 
and the precious metals, tnukets of vanous 
kinds, fine hardware, paper hangings, sad- 
dlery and other articles m leather, cabinet- 
work, carriages, various articles of dress, 
Bilk and woollen tissues, particularly shawls 
and carpets, Gobelin tapestry, lace, embroi- 
dery, artificial flowers, combs, machines, 
scientific instruments, types, books, engrav- 
ings, refined sugar, tobacco (a government 
monopoly), chemical products, Ac That 
which IS distinctively Parisian is the mak- 
ing of all kinds of small ornamental articles, 
which are called articles de Paris A large 
trade is carried on by the Seine both above 
and below Paris as well as by canals 

Population, ---According to approximate 
estimates the population of Paris was, m 
1474, 160,000, under Henry II (1547-59), 
210,000, m 1590, 200,000, under Louis 
XIV (1643-1716), 492,000, in 1866 (before 
the annexation of the parts beyond the old 
mur doetroi), 1,174,346, 1861 (after the 
annexation), 1,607)841, 1872, 1,851,792, 
1896,2,661,966, 1901,2,660,560 

History —The first appearance of Pans m 
history is on the occasion of Cissar’s con- 
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quest of Gaul, when the smiJl tribe of the 
Pansu were found inhabiting the banks of 
the Sme, and occupying the island now 
called tie de la Oitd It was a fortified town 
in 360 A D , when the soldiers of Juhan here 
summoned him to fill the imperial throne 
In the begmmng of the 5th century it suf- 
fered much from the northern hordes, and 
ultimately fell into the hands of the Franks, 
headed by Clovis, who made it his capital 
in 508 In 987 a new dynasty was estab 
hshed in the person of Hugo Capet, from 
whose reign downwards Pans long continued 
to be the residence of the kings of France 
In 1437 and 1438, under Charles VII, 
Pans was raveled by pestilence and famine, 
and such was the desolation that wolves 
appeared m herds and prowled about the 
streets Under Louis XI a course of pro- 
spenty again commenced In the reign of 
Louis XIV the Pans walls wore levelled to 
the ground after having stood for about 300 
years, and what are now the pnncipal boule- 
vards were formed on their site (1670) Only 
the Bastille was left (till 1789), and in place 
of the four pnncipal gates of the old walls, 
four tnumphal arches were erected, two of 
which, the Porte St Denis and Porte St 
Martin, still stand Many of the finest edi 
fices of Pans were destroyed during the re 
volution, but the work of embellishment was 
resumed by the directory, and continued by 
all subsequent governments The reign of 
Napoleon III is specially noteworthy in 
this respect, during it Pans was opened 
up by spacious streets and beautified to 
an extent surpassing all that had hitherto 
been effected by any of his predecessors 
Among modem events in the history of 
Pans are the siege of the city by the Ger- 
mans in the war of 1870-71, and the subse 
quent siege by the French national govern 
ment in order to wrest the city from the 
hands of the Commune Pans uas the 
scene of international exhibitions in 1855, 
1867, 1878, and 1889, but the greatest was 
that of 1900, which presented an epitome 
of the progress of the mneteenth century 
It was Msited by 47,000,000 persons, or 
about two thirds more than the number 
who V isited that of 1 889 
Paris, in Greek mythology, also called 
Alexander, the second son of Pnam, king 
of Troy, by Hecuba. His mother dreamed 
before his birth that she had brought forth 
a firebrand, which was interpreted to mean 
that he would cause the destruction of Troy 
To prevent this the child was exposed on 


Mount Ida, where he was discovered by a 
shepherd, who brought him up as his own 
son Here his grace and courage com- 
mended him to the favour of (Enone, a 
nymph of Ida, whom he mamed. At the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis a dispute 
arose whether Hera, Athena, or Aphrodite 
was the most beautiful, and as such entitled 
to the golden apple Pans was chosen judge, 
and decided in favour of Aphrodite, who 
had promised him the fairest woman in the 
world for his wife Subsequently he visited 
Sparta, the residence of Menelaus, who had 
marned Helena (or Helen), the fairest 
woman of the age, whom he persuaded to 
elope with him This led to the siege of 
Troy, at the capture of which he was killed 
by an arrow 

Pans, Louis Albert Philippe d’Or- 
LBANM, Comte dl, son of the Due d’ Orleans, 
and grandson of Ijouis-Phihppe, bora 1838 
After the revolution of 1848 he resided 
chiefly in Claremont, England, where he 
was educated by his mother Dunng the 
American civil war of 1861 he, along with 
his brother the Due de Chartres, volunteered 
into the northern army, and served for some 
time on the staff of General M‘(Jlellan On 
his return to Europe the following year he 
married his cousin the Princess Mane Isa- 
belle, eldest daughter of the Due de Mont 
pensier After the Franco German war he 
was admitted a member of the first national 
assembly On the death of the Comte de 
Chambord, the Comte de Paris was recog 
nized as head of the royal house of France 
Under the expulsion bill of 1886 he, along 
with the other royal princes, was forbidden 
to enter France He published a history 
of the Civil War in America, and a work on 
English Trade unions He died in 1894 

Pans, MATrHFW, an English historian, 
bora about 1195, died 1259 He entered 
the Benedictine monastery of St Albans, 
and in 1235 succeeded Roger of Wendo\er 
as chronicler to the monastery He was 
very intimate with Henry III , and had a 
large number of influential friends besides 
In 1248 he went on an ecclesiastical mission 
to Norway He is characterized as at once 
a mathematician, poet, orator, theologian, 
painter, and architect His prmcipai work 
IB his Histona Major (or Chronica Majora), 
written in Latin, and comprising a sketch 
of the history of the world down to his own 
times, the latter portion (1235-59) bemg, 
however, the only part exclusively his, the 
Histona Anglorum, called also Histona 
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Minor, a sort of abridgment of the former, 
and also Lives of the Abbots of St Albans, 
Kings of Mercia, &c 

Pans, Treaties op Of the numerous 
treaties bearing this designation a few only 
of the most important can be mentioned 
here On Feb 10, 1763, a treaty of peace 
was signed between France, Spam, Portugal, 
and England, in which Canada was ceded 
to Great Britain On Feb 0, 1778, was 
signed that between France and the United 
States, in which the independence of the 
latter country was recognized A treaty 
was signed between Napoleon I and the 
allies, ratified April 11, 1814, by which Na 
poleon was deposed and banished to Elba 
The treaty for the conclusion of peace between 
Russia on the one hand, and France, Sardinia, 
Austria, Turkey, and Great Britain on the 
other, at the end of the Crimean war, was 
ratified March 30, 1856 Lastly, the treaty 
of peace with Germany, at the end of the 
Franco -German war, was concluded May 
10, 1871, and modified by the convention of 
October 12, 1871 

Pans, University op, came into exist 
ence in the beginning of the 13th century, 
and was long the most famous centre of 
learning in Europe It was suppressed lu 
1793 along with the other French universi 
ties, a new system being then introduced 
It had long ceased, however, to maintain 
its old position. See France 

Pans Basin, in geology, the great area 
of tertiary strata on which Pans is situated 
Besides a rich fossil fauna of marine and 
fresh water mollusca, the remains of mam- 
mals are abundant and interesting 

Pans Blue, a bright blue obtained by 
exposing amixtureof rosaniline, ten times its 
weight of aniline, and some benzoic acid to 
a temperature of 180® C 

Pans Green, a preparation of copper and 
arsenic employed in making artificial flowers, 
in wall papers, &c It is a virulent poison 

Pansh, a district originally marked out 
as that belonging to one church, and whose 
spiritual wants are to be under the particular 
charge of its own minister Parishes have 
existed in England for more than a thou 
sand years They were onginally ecclesi 
astical divisions, but now, in England 
especially, a pansh is an important sub 
division of the country for purposes of local 
self government, most of the local rates and 
taxes being confined within that area, and to 
a certain extent self imposed The import 
ance of the pansh has increased smee 1894, 
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when an aot was passed by which a parish 
council IB established m all rural parishes 
having a population of 300 or more, the 
council — a body of from fave to fifteen per 
sons elected by popular vote — having various 
powers, such as the provision of allotments 
where demanded, the acquisition of land for 
recreation purposes, the provision of a pub 
he water supply, &c In all rural parishes 
there also is a pansh meeting consisting of 
registered parochial electors, and the meet 
mg exercises a general control over the 
pansh council and its expenditure, and de 
cides whether certain acts regarding public 
improvements, lighting and watching, bun 
als, &c , are to be adopted In Scotland the 
division into parishes was complete about 
the beginning of the 13th century, and as in 
England the parish is recognized for certain 
civil purposes as well as for purposes purely 
ecclesiastical Formerly each parish in 
Scotland had a parish school (see below), 
and there was a body, the parochial board, 
which managed the relief of the poor Bv 
an act passed in 1894 similar to the English 
act, there is now a parish council in each 
of the parishes, having similar powers with 
the English parish councils, and also charged 
with the relief of the poor 
Parish Clerk is an ofiicer in the Church 
of England, whose principal duties are to 
read the responses to the minister His 
emoluments consist of certain fees on mar- 
riages, burials, Ac , besides fixed wages 
Parish School, formerly the public school 
of a parish in Scotland The foundation of 
such schools was proposed soon after the 
Reformation, and in 1616 the bishops and 
heritors were empowered to establish a 
school in each parish In 1096 it was re 
quired that where no parochial school had 
been established the heritors were to pro 
vide one, and pay a certain sum to support 
the schoolmaster , and at last Scotland was 
fully supplied with parish schools Since 
the Education Act of 1872 instituting school 
boards parish schools exist no longer 
Park, m a legal sense, a large piece of 
ground inclosed and pnvileged for wild 
beasts of chase, by the monarch's grant, or 
by prescription The only distinction be- 
tween a chace and a park was, that the lat- 
ter was inclosed, whereas a chace was always 
open The term now commonly means a 
considerable piece of ornamental ground 
connected with a gentleman’s residence, or 
an inclosed piece of public ground devoted 
to recreation, often m or near a large towxL 
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Park, Mungo, African traveller, bom 
near Selkirk in Scotland 1771, died 1806 
He was educated at Edinburgh for the 
medical profession, received an appointment 
as assistant-surgeon on board an East India- 
man and made a voyage to India Return- 
ing to England in 1793 he was engaged by 
the Afncan Society to trace the course of 
the Niger He reached the Gambia at the 
end of 1795, and advancmg north eastward 
arrived at the Niger near Segu Alter ex- 
plonng part of the course of the nver he re 
turned home, and published his Travels m 
the Intenor of Afnca in 1799 He settled at 
Peebles as a country doctor, but in 1805 ac 
cepted command of a government expedition 
to the Niger Having advanced from Pisa- 
nia on the Gambia to Sansanding on the 
Niger, he built a boat at the latter place, with 
the intention of followmg the Nigei to the 
sea. It was afterwards ascertained that the 
expedition advanced down the nver as far 
as Boussa, where it was attacked by the na 
tives. It is supposed that Mungo Park was 
drowned in his eifforts to escape The Jour- 
nal of his second expedition as far as the 
Niger was published in 1816 

Parker, Sie Hyde, British admiral, born 
m 1714, entered the navy about 1788, fought 
against the French and Spaniards and be 
came vice-admiral In 1781 he engaged a 
Dutch fleet off the Dogger bank without 
definite result In 1782 he was lost on his 
way to take command m the East Indies 
— His son, Sir Hyde, also an admiral, born 
1739, died 1807, distinguished himself in the 
American and the French war, and in 1801 
commanded the fleet which was sent to the 
Baltic to break up the northern coalition, 
when Nelson so distinguished himself 

Parker, John Henry, English archseolo 
gist, born 1806, died 1884 He was a well 
known publisher in Oxford, and in 1870 
became keeper of the Ashmolean Museum 
He devoted much time and labour to ex- 
cavations in Rome Author of Glossary of 
Architecture, Gothic Architecture, Domestic 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, and Ar- 
chspology of Rome 

Parker, Matthew, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, born at Norwich 1604, died 1675 He 
was educated at Cambndge, and after hav- 
ing been licensed to preach was appointed 
dean of St(^e College in Suffolk He was 
also made a kmg’s chaplain and a canon of 
Ely In 1544 he was appointed Master of 
Corpus Chnsti College, Cambndge, and 
elected vice-chancellor of that umversity 


the followmg year When Queen Mary 
succeeded to the throne Parker was depnved 
of hiB offices, and remained in conoei^ent 
until the accession of Elizabeth in 1558 By 
royal command he was summoned to Lam- 
beth, and appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury It was while he held this ofiSce that 
he had what is known as the Bishops’ Bible 
translated from the text of Cranmer, and 
published at his own expense He was the 
founder of the Antiquanan Society, a col- 
lector of MSS , which he presented to his 
college, and editor of the Chronicles of 
Walsmgham, Matthew Pans, and Roger of 
Wendover 

Parker, Theodore, Amencan divine, son 
of a Massachusetts farmer, bom at Lexing- 
ton 1810, died at Florence 1860 He stu- 
died at Harvard University, and in 1837 
was settled as a Unitanan preacher at West 
Roxbury Although his doctrine was ac 
counted heterodox, yet such was his elo 
quence and ability that he soon became 
famous as a preacher and lecturer over New 
England In 1843 he visited England, 
France, Italy, and Germany, and settled 
as a preacher in Boston on his return He 
was a prominent advocate of the abolition 
of slavery The pnncipal of his published 
works are Occasional Sermons and S peeches , 
and Sermons on Theism, Atheism, and the 
Popular Theology 

Parker, Sib William, Bntish admiral, 
bom 1781, died 1866, entered the naval ser- 
vice, greatly distinguished himself by the 
capture of the Belle Povle^ a French frigate, 
and in 1809 made himself master of the 
citadel of Ferrol In 1841 he took com- 
mand of the fleet operating agamst China, 
forced the entrance of the Yang tse-kiang, 
and appeared before Nanking, where terms 
of peace were agreed upon A baronetcy 
was conferred upon him in 1844, in 1851 
he was appointed admiral of the blue, and 
in 1863 admiral of the fleet 

Parkersburg, a city of the U States, in 
W Virginia, on the Ohio Pop 11,703 

Parkes, Sir Henry, son of a Warwick- 
shirefarmer, born 1816, emigrated to Sydney 
in 1839, became editor of a Sydney daily 
paper (the Empire) in 1849, and entered 
the New South Wales Parliament in 1864 
He became colonial secretary in 1866, and 
prime minister ml872-76, and several times 
subsequently He was author of the N S 
Wales public schools act, and advocated 
free trade, Australian federation, and im- 
perial federation He died in 1896 
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Parkesine (from a Mr Parkes), a name 
for celluloid or a vanety of it 

Parliament (French,^rZemen<,frompar* 
ler^ to speak), the supreme legislative as- 
sembly and court of law m Bntain In the 
article Britain the power and organization 
of parliament is de^t with, while here its 
procedure and regulations are noted. When 
a new parliament is summoned, and the 
two houses have met on the appointed day 
in their respective chambers, the lord chan- 
cellor requires the presence of the Commons 
in the Upper House to hear his Majesty’s 
commission read When this is done the 
Commons withdraw to the Lower House 
and choose a speaker, previous to the elec 
tion of whom the clerk of the House acts as 
speaker After his election the admmistia 
tion of the requisite oath to the members is 
then proceeded with in both Houses When 
most of the members have been sworn, the 
Commons are summoned to the upper house, 
and the purposes for which parliament has 
been assembled are then declared, either by 
the king in person or by his representa 
tive After the royal speech, containing 
this declaration, has been read in presence 
of the members of both Houses, a reply to 
the address is moved in each house stpa 
rately 

A house for the transaction of business 
must consist of at least forty members, 
otherwise the speaker will not take the 
ch iir The speaker of the House of Com 
mons cannot take pirt in a debate m tlu 
House, and can only speak on questions of 
order or practice He can, however, vote 
in cases where the votes are equally divided, 
or m committees of the whole house The 
lord chancellor is ex officio the speaker of 
the House of Lords, and he may both speak 
and vote in the House When a division 
takes place upon a motion (that is, when a 
vote IS taken on the motion) the practice is 
that those assentmg to and those dissenting 
from the motion before the House each retire 
into a separate lobby provided for that pur- 
pose, and are counted as they re enter the 
house, by two tellers on either side, who are 
appointed by the speaker The mover of a 
motion puts it in wnting, and delivers it to 
the speaker, who, when it has been seconded, 
puts It to the House, after which it cannot be 
withdrawn without the consent of the House 
There are vanous ways in which a motion 
may be superseded, such as by the adjourn- 
ment of the House, by the motion that the 
orders of the day now read, and by the 
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moving of the ‘previous question (which 
see) The House is adjourned when it is 
found that there are fewer than forty mem- 
bers present. Order is generally enforced 
by the chair, and in extreme cases of ob 
struction or the hke, the offender is ‘named’ 
and suspended, or otherwise dealt with at 
the discretion of the house Irrelevancy or 
tedious repetition may also be dealt with 
by the chidr, and to prevent debates being 
endlessly protracted, a measure called the 
‘closure,’ has been recently adopted See 
Closure 

The method of making laws is much the 
same m both Houses In order to bring a 
private bill into the House of Commons it 
18 lust necessary to prefer a petition setting 
forth the aims of the measure, and otherwise 
comply with the standing orders of the house 
When this is done the House, on the motion 
of a member, directs the bill to be intro- 
duced The second reading of the bill is 
then fixed, and after being read it is referred 
to a select committee, upon which devolves 
all the actual work, in the shape of amend- 
ment, acceptance, or rejection The com 
mittee on completion of its labours reports 
to the House, and tho bill may then be read 
a third time am I passed Private bills include 
all those of a purely local character, such as 
the measures promoted by municipal cor- 
porations, private individuals, railway, gas, 
and water companies, &c In public matters 
a bill IS brought m upon motion made to the 
House without any petition The bill is read 
a first time, and after a convenient interval 
a second time , and after each reading the 
speaker puts the question whether it shall pro 
ceed any further If the opposition succeeds 
the bill must be dropped for that session 
After the second reading it is referred to a 
committee, which is either selected by the 
House or the House resolves itself into a com 
mittee of the whole House A committee of 
the whole House is composed of every mem- 
ber, and is presided over by a chairman other 
than the speaker — the speaker having va 
cated the chair, and the mace that lies before 
him havmg been removed In these commit 
tees the bill is debated clause by clause, 
amendments made, the blanks filled up, 
and sometimes the bill entirely new -mo 
delled After it has gone through the 
committee the chairman reports to the 
House such amendments as have been 
made, and then the House reconsiders the 
whole bill agam When the House has 
agreed or disagreed to the amendments of 
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the committee, the bill is then ordered to be 
reprinted It is then read a third time, and 
aineudments are at this stage of lib progress 
sometimes made The speaker then }>uts 
the question whether the bill shall pass If 
this be agreed to the title is settled, and the 
bill earned to the bar of the U pptr House, 
where it is received by the chancellor It 
there passes through the same forms as in 
the other House, and if rejected no more 
notice 18 taken of it But if it be agreed 
to the Lords send a message by one of the 
clerks, or on rare occasions by two masters 
in chancery to that effect, and the bill re 
mains with the JiOrds If any amendments 
are made, such amendments are sent down 
with the bill to receive the concurrence of 
the ( Commons If the Commons disagree 
to the amendments, and both Houses in 
conference fail to agree, then the bill is 
dropped If, howevei, the Commons agree 
to the amendments the bill is sent back to 
the Lords by one of the members, with a 
message to acquaint them therewith The 
same forms are observed, mutatis mutandi% 
when the bill begins in the House of Lords 

The royal assent to bills ma} be given 
by the king in person, in which case he 
attends the House of Lords in state, or the 
royal assent may also be given under letters 
patent and notified in his absence, to both 
Houses assembled together in the Upper 
House, by commissioners, consisting of cer- 
tain peers named m the letters When the 
bill has received the royal assent in either 
of these ways it is then, and not before, a 
statute or act of parliament All proceed 
mgs relating to the public income or expen 
diture originate in the (''ommons, a com 
mittoe of the whole House called the com 
mitte3 of supply, discussing and passing 
the vinous estimates during the session 
These are all consolidated m an appiopna 
tion bill at the end of the session sent to the 
House of Lords for appnival, receive the 
royal a&sent and become law In what is 
called a committee of ways and means the 
House of Commons considers the means by 
which thi expenditure resolved upon in 
supply IS to be met 

The privileges of parliament are large 
and indefinite, and are partly limited by 
statute and partly by known precedent, 
but they are to a great extent customary, 
and the Houses themselves are the only 
tnbunals which can determine an alleged 
violation of them Certam pnvileges, how 
ever, are clearly defined The first is freedom 


of speech in debates But if any member in 
the course of a debate use offensive words, 
he may be called to the bar to receive a 
reprimand from the speaker, committed to 
jirison, or otherwise dealt with according to 
the pleasuit of the House The next privi 
kge 18 that of freedom from arrest in civil 
suits This privilege is enjoyed always by 
peers, and m the case of the Commons dur 
mg the Bitting of parliament, and for forty 
days after each prorogation, and as many 
days before the date to which it has been 
prorogued Other pnvileges are those of 
free access to the sovereign and favourable 
construction at his or her hands of all the 
proceedings of pailiament I’arliament is 
prorogued (that is, its session determined) 
and dissolved by authority of the sovereign 
Parliamentary Papers See Blue hooks 
Parma, a city of North Italy, capital of 
the province of THrma, on the small river 
Parma, 72 miles south east of Milan It 
18 surrounded by a line of ramparts and 
bastions, and though an old town has quite 
a modern aspect The principal squares are 
four, and one of them, the Piazza Crando, is 
large and handsome Among the more im- 
portant buildings are the cathedral, begun 
in 1058, a cruciform building with a dome, 
an excellent example of the Lombard Ro- 
manesque style, the interior ol the dome 
being painted in fresco by Correggio, the 
baptistery, a structure of marble, the church 
of La Steccata, the church of San Giovanni, 
which, with other churches and buildings, 
contains paintings by Correggio and Maz- 
zuoli, who were bom here, the ducal palace, 
now the prefecture, the Palazzo dello 
Pilotta, comprising the museum of an- 
tiquities, picture gallery, and library (more 
than 200,000 vols and 5000 MSS ) , and 
the university (about 200 students) Parma 
was originally an Etruscan town, and be 
came a Roman colony in 183 BC The 
manufactures are of silk, cottons, woollens, 
felt hats, &u Pop 49,370 — The province 
lies on the right bank of the Po, area, 12') 3 
square miles, pop 277,842 It is watered 
chiefly by the Taro, the Parma, and the 
Enza, all of which fall into the Po 
Parma, Dlohy op, formerly an indepen 
dent state of Upper Italy, but since 1860 
incorporated m the Kingdom of Italy, and 
divided into the provinces of Parma and 
Piacenza It comprehended the three 
duchies of Parma proper, Placentia or Pia- 
cenza, and GuastaRa^ and had an area of 
about 2266 square miles Parma anciently 
810 
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formed part of Gallia Cispadana and Li- 
guna Charlemagne made a present of it 
to the pope, but it subsequently became an 
independent republic, and in the 1 6th cen 
tury was erected into a duchy which was 
long ruled by the Farnese dukes The vic- 
tories of the French in Italy in the begin 
ning of this century enabled Napoleon to 
seize the duchy and attach it to his King 
dom of Italy After Napoleon’s downfall 
it fell to his widow, the Archduchess Mana 
Louisa, for life, and thereafter to the Duke 
of Lucca 

Faxmegianmo (par-mej a ne'no) Same 

as Mazzola 

Parmen'ides ( de?), Greek philosopher, 
head of the Eleatic school, native of Elea 
in Italy, and flourished about the middle 
of the 5th century n c In 450 he went to 
Athens, accompanied by his pupil Zeno, 
and there became acquainted, accordmg to 
Plato, with Socrates Like Xenophanes he 
developed his philosophy in a didactic poem 
On Nature, of which about 160 lines are 
still extant One part of this poem dealt 
with what IS or ‘Truth,’ and the second 
part with what only appears or ‘Opinion ’ 

Par'mesan Cheese, a cheese made of 
skimmed milk in the neighbourhood of 
Parma by a peculiai process, flavoured with 
saffron, and celebrated for its keeping quali- 
ties Indeed, it becomes so bard as to 
require to be grated when used 

Parnugiano (par me ja'no) See Mazzola 

Parnahyba (par na 6'ba), a river of 
Brazil, which rises in the north east of the 
province of Goyaz, flows north east, forms 
the boundary between the provinces of 
Piauhi and Maranhao, and falls into the 
Atlantic below Parnahyba, total course 
about 800 miles The port of Parnahyba 
admits only small vessels Pop 8000 

Pamas'sus, or Liaku'ra, a mountain of 
Greece, situated in Phocis, 65 miles north- 
west of Athens It has two prominent 
peaks, one of which was dedicated to the 
worship of Bacchus, and the other to Apollo 
and the Muses, while on its southern slope 
was situated Delphi and the Castaliau fount 
Its height IS 8068 feet, and a magnihcent 
\iew is obtained from its top 

Parnell, Charles Sipwart, boni at his 
father’s estate of Avondale, co Wicklow 
Ireland, in 1846, was connected on his father’s 
side with a family that originally belonged 
to Oongleton, Cheshire, and whose members 
included Parnell the poet, and Sir J ohn Par- 
nell, chancellor of the exchequer in Grattan’s 
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parliament, while his mother was thedaugh 
ter of Admiral Stewart of the U S navy 
He was educated at Magdalen College, Cam 
bridge, became member of parliament for 
Meath in 1875, organized the ‘active’ Home 
Rule Party, and developed its obstruction 
tactics, and m 1879 formally adopted the 
policy of the newly formed Land League, 
was an active member of it, and was chosen 
president of the organization In 1880 he 
was returned for the City of Cork, and was 
chosen as leader of the Irish party In the 
session of 1881 he opposed the Crimes Act 
and the Land Act, was arrested (13th Oct ) 
under the terms of the former, along with 
other members of his party , and was lodged 
in Kilmainham Jail, from whence he was 
not released until the following May In 
1883 he was the recipient of a large money 
testimonial (chiefly collected m America), 
and m this year was active m organizing 
the newly formed National League At the 
general election of 1885 he was re elected 
for Cork, and next year he and his followers 
supported the Home Rule proposals intro- 
duced by Mr Gladstone, while he also 
brought in a bill for the relief of Irish 
tenants that was rejected In 1887 he and 
other members of his party were accused 
by the Times newspaper of complicity with 
the crimes and outrages committed in lie 
land To investigate this charge a comm is 
Bion of three judges was appointed by the 
government in 1888, with the result that 
Mr Parnell was acquitted of all the giavtr 
charges Soon after he made a disgraceful 
Appearance in a divorce case, and was cast off 
oy the Gladstonian party, and denounced 
by the Irish priesthood He died in 1891 
Parnell, Thomas, poet, born in Dublin 
1 67 9, died 1717 He was educated at Trinity 
College, and taking orders in 1705 was 
presented to the archdeaconry of Clogher, 
but he resided chiefly m London He was 
at first associated with Addison, Congreve, 
Steele, and other Whigs, but towards the 
latter part of Queen Anne s reign he loined 
the Tory wits, of whom the most notable 
were Swift, Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot He 
afforded Pope some assistance in his trans 
lation of Homer, and wrote the Life pre- 
fixed to it By Swift’s recommendation he 
obtained a prebend in the Dublin Cathe- 
dral and the valuable living of Finglass 
After his death a collection of his poems 
was published by Pope in 1721 
Parochial Board, m Scotland, a body of 
men in a parish elected by the payers of 
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poor rates up ttU 1894 to manage the relief 
of the poor Parochial boards were intro- 
duced in 1845| but their duties now belong 
to the pansh oounoils See Parish 
Par'ody, a kind of literary composition, 
usually m verse, in which the form and 
expression of grave or senous writings are 
closely imitated, but adapted to a ndlculous 
subject or a humorous method of treatment 
Parole', a promise given by a pnsoner of 
war that he will not try to escape if allowed 
to go about at liberty, or to return, if re- 
leased, to custody at a certain time if not 
discharged, or not to bear arms against his 
captors for a certain penod, and the like 
Pa'ros, an island in the Grecian Archi 
pelago, one of the Cyclades, 4 miles west of 
Naxos, length 13 miles, breadth 10 miles 
It IS generally mountainous, but the soil, 
though often rocky, is fertile, and m some 
places well cultivated Its marble has been 
famous from ancient times, and is the ma- 
tenal of which some of the most celebrated 
pieces of statuary are composed Paros was 
the birthplace of the poet Archilochus and 
the painter Polygnotus Pankia, a seaport 
on the north west coast, is the chief village, 
pop 2200 Pop of island 6885 
Paro'tid Gland, in anat one of the sali- 
vary glands, there being two parotids, one 
on eimer side of the face, immediately in 
front of the external ear, and communicat 
ing with the mouth by a duct 
Pax'quetry, a species of inlaid woodwork 
in geometnc oi other patterns, and generally 
of different colours, principally used for 
floors 

Parr, a small fish common in the nvers 
of England and Scotland, at one time be 
lieved to be a distinct species of the genus 
SalmOf but now almost universally regarded 
as the young of the salmon The term is 
also applied to the young of any of the 
Salmomdse Called ^o Brandling 
Parr, Cathakink See Catharine Parr 
Parr, Sahukl, English scholar, bom 1747, 
died 1825 He was educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, taught successively in the gram- 
mar schools of Stanhope, Colchester, and 
Norwich, and in 1788 became perpetual 
curate of Hatton in Warwickshire Here 
he engaged m literature, and became noted 
among his contemporaries as a daasic punst 
and bitter polemic 

Parr, Thomas, better known as Old Parr^ 
was bom, it is said, in 1488 at Winnington, 
Shropshiro, and died in 1685, he being then 
In his 152d year A metrical account of 


his career was published in 1635 by John 
Taylor the ‘water poet/ and he was buned 
m Westminster Abbey, where a monument 
records his longevity His age, however, 
has been disputed, and doubtless he was 
not nearly so old as represented 
Pairakeet, or Paroquet See Pa^rdkeet 
Parrha'siuB, a Greek painter, bom at 
Ephesus, flourished about 420 b o Several 
of his pictures are mentioned by ancient 
authors, but none of them has been pre- 
served 

Parrot, a name common to birds of the 
family Psittacidse, of the order Scansores or 
climbers The bill is hooked and rounded 
on all sides, and is much used in climbing 
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The tarsi are generally short and strong, the 
toes being arranged two forwards and two 
backwards The tongue, unhke that of 
most other birds, is soft and fleshy through- 
out Its whole extent The wings are of 
moderate size, but the tail is often elon- 
gated, and m some cases assists in climbing 
The plumage is generally brilliant Parrots 
breed m hollow trees, and subsist on fruits 
and seeds. Several species can not only 
imitate the vanous tones of the human 
voice, but fdso exercise m some cases actual 
conversational powers Some live to a great 
age, instances bemg known of these birds 
rea^mg seventy and even ninety years 
The species are numerous, and are known 
under the vanous names of parrots, para- 
keets, macaws, lorikeets, lones, and cocka* 
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too8 (see these articles), the name parrot, when 
used distinctively, teng genei^ly applied 
to species of some size, that have a strongly 
hooked upper mandible and a tail short or 
of medium length. They are natives of 
both tropical and sub tropical regions, and 
even extend northwards into the U States, 
and south to the Straits of MageUan, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania The best-lmown 
species is the Gray Parrot {PnttS^ui ery^ 
thdcua) of Western Africa, which can be 
most easily trained to talk. The Green 
Parrots {Chrysdtu) are also common as do- 
mestic pets, being brought from the tropical 
regions of South Amenca. The Carolina 
parrot {Gonurus oardinensis) is found in 
the U States, and is gregarious m its habits 
Parrot-coal, a name given in Scotland to 
cannel coal Miners distinguish this coal 
mto two varieties— VIZ ‘ dry’ or gas parrot, 
and *8oft* or oil parrot 
Parrot-fish, a fish of the genus Scarus, 
family Labnda^, remarkable for the beak 
hke plates into which the teeth of either 
jaw are united, and for their bnUiancy of 
colour, from one or other of which circum- 
stances they have received their popular 
name Most of the species are tropical, but 
one, S cretensis, the scarus of the ancients, 
and esteemed by them the most delicate of 
all fishes, is found m the Mediterranean 
Parry, Sib William Edwabd, born at 
Bath 1790, died 1855 He joined the navy 
in 1803, became lieutenant in 1810, took 
part in the successful expedition up the 
Connecticut River in 1813, and continued 
on the North American station till 1817 
In the following year he was appointed 
commander of the Alexander in an expedi- 
tion to the Arctic regions under Sir John 
Ross, and dnnng the succeeding nine years 
he commanded vanous expeditions on his 
own account in efforts to find a north west 
passage, and to reach the north pole He 
afterwards filled vanous government situ- 
ations, became rear admiral of the white, 
lieutenant governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
and received the honour of knighthood He 
published several volumes, m which he nar- 
rated hiB voyages and adventures 
Parsees", the name given m India to the 
fire - worshippmg followers of Zoroaster, 
chiefly settled in Bombay, Surat, Ac , where 
they are amongst the most successful mer- 
chants. They have a great reverence for 
fire in all its forms, since they find in it the 
symbol of the good deity Ahur&- Mazda 
(Ormuzd) To t)^ divimty they have dedi- 
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cated * fire-temples,’ on whose altar the 
sacred flame is kept continually burning 
Benevolence is the chief practical precept 
of their religion, and their practice of this 
finds its evidence in their many charitable 
institutions One of the most curious of 
their customs is in the disposal of their 
dead. For this they erect what are called 
‘towers of silence,’ built of stone, about 25 ft 
high, and with a small door to admit the 
corpse Inside is a large pit with a raised 
circular platform round u: on which the body 
IS exposed that it may be denuded of flesh 
by vultures, after which the bones drop 
through an iron grating mto the pit below 
The number of Parsees in India at last cen 
SUB (1901) was 94,190 See Guehres 

Parsley, a plant of thenat order Umbel- 
liferse, one species of which, the common 
parsley (Petroaellnum aatlvum\ is a well- 
known garden vegetable, used for communi- 
cating an aromatic and agreeable flavour to 
soups and other dishes It is a native of 
Sardmia^ introduced into Bntain about the 
middle of the 16th century A variety with 
curled leaflets is generally preferred to that 
with plain leaflets, as being finer flavoured 
Hamburg parsley, a variety with a large 
white root tike a carrot, is cultivated for its 
roots, and much in the same way as carrots 
or parsnips. 

Parsnip, a plant of the genus Pasttndca, 
nat order Umbelliferm, the P aatlva (com 
mon or garden parsnip), of which there are 
many varieties It is a tall erect plant, with 
pinnate leaves and bright -yellow flowers, 
common throughout England and in most 
parts of Europe, and much cultivated for 
its roots, which have been used as an escu 
lent 'from a very early period The plants 
are usually sown in the spnng, and the 
roots, which are at their best in September, 
are of a sweetish, slightly aromatic taste 
They are also cultivated as food for the use 
of cattle 

Parson, in English ecclesiastical law, is 
the rector or meumbent of a parish, also, in 
a wider sense, any one that has a parochial 
charge or cure of souls Four requisites are 
necessary to constitute a parson, viz holy 
orders, presentation, institution, and induc- 
tion His duties consist chiefly of perform- 
ing divine service and administering the 
sacraments 

Parsonstown, also known as Bibb, a 
market town in King’s County, Ireland, on 
the nver Little Brosna, about 90 miles s w 
of Dublin. The modem parts are well 
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built and regularly laid out in streets and 
squares Birr Castle, the seat of the Karl 
of Bosse, with its famous telescope, closely 
adjoins the town Pop 4438 

Partan^na, a town of Sicily, 19 miles s e 
of Trapani Pop 13,144 

Parterre, a system of garden dower beds 
arranged in a design, with turf or gra\el 
spaces intervening Also applied to the pit 
of a French theatre 

Parthenogen'esiB (Greek, parthenos, a 
virgin, genemt birth), in zoology, a term 
applied to the production of new individuals 
from virgin females by means of ova, which 
are enabled to develop themselves without 
the contact of the male element We find 
several examples of this peculiar pheno 
menon among insects The most notable are 
the aphides or plant lice, whose fertilized 
ova^ deposited in the autumn, lie without 
apparent development throughout the win 
ter, and in the ff)llowing spring produce 
modified females only These females, with- 
out sexual contact with the males, give birth 
to a second generation like to themselves, 
and this form of reproduction is indefinitely 
repeated In the succeeding autumn, how 
ever, male insects appear in the brood, and 
the ova are again impregnated with the male 
element In this case parthenogenesis has 
more the appearance of alternate generation 
Perhaps the truest instance of partheno 
genesis is found in the unfertilized queen 
bee, which deposits eggs out of which male 
or drone bees are hatched U'he eggs which 
produce neuters or females are impregnated 
in the usual way, but the eggs which pro 
duce the males are not fertilized In the 
silk- worm moth certain females, without fer- 
tilization, produce eggs from which ordinary 
larvffi are duly developed 

Par'thenon (Gr , from pm thinoSt a virgin, 
^ e Athena or Minerva), a celebrated Gre 
cian temple of Athena, on the Acropolis of 
Athens, one of the finest monuments of an 
cient architecture It is built of marble, in 
the Done style, and had originally 8 columns 
on each of the two fronts, with 17 columns 
on the sides, or 46 in all, of which 32 are still 
standing, length 228 feet, breadth 101, and 
height to the apex of the pediments 64 feet, 
height of columns 34 feet 3 inches The 
pediments were filled with large statues, the 
metopes adorned with sculptures in relief 
After serving as a Christian church and as 
a mosque, it was rendered useless for any 
such purpose in 1687 by the explosion of a 
quantity of gunpowder which the Turks had 


placed m it durmg the siege of Athens by 
the Venetians Though the more precious 
pieces of sculpture have been dispersed 
among vanous European collections (see El- 
gin Marhles)^ the Parthenon still bears an 
imposing aspect 

Partheuope'an Republic was the name 
given to the state into which the Kingdom 
of Naples was transformed by the French 
republicans m 1799, but the republic ex- 
isted only for five months 
Paxthia, m the widest sense, was the 
Parthian Empire, lying between the Eu 
phrates, the Oxus, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Arabian Sea In the narrowest sense Par 
thia was the small country formerly inha 
bited by the Parthians, and situated in the 
north western part of the modern Persian 
province of Khorasan The Parthians were 
of Scythian ongm, fought only on horse- 
back, and were celebrated for their skill in 
archery They were subject successively to 
Persians, Macedonians, and Syrians, and they 
resisted the Homans with vanous fortune 
The Parthian dynasty, founded by Arsaces 
(256 B c ), was succeeded by the Sassamda;, 
the latter being founded by Artaxerxes (214 
A I) ), a Persian, who conquered all Central 
Asia These again were followed by the 
conquering Mohammedans See Persia 
Participle (Latin, participium)^ in gram 
a part of speech, so called because it par- 
takes of the character both of a verb and an 
adjective The participle differs from the 
adjective in that it implies time, and there 
fore applies to a specific act, whereas the 
adjective designates only an attribute, as a 
habitual quality or charactenstic, without 
regard to time When we say, ‘he has 
Uaiiird his lesson,’ we have regard to a 
specific act done at a certam time, but in 
the phrase ‘aharned man,’ learned desig 
nates a habitual quality In the former 
case I tamed is a participle, in the latter, 
an adjective ^J'here are two participles in 
English the present — ending in inq^ and 
the past — ending, in regular verbs, in cd 
Partick, a police burgh, Scotland, county of 
Lanark, on the Kelv in and the Clyde, adjoin 
ing Glasgow on the west It has flour mills, 
engmeenng works, ship building yards, Ac 
It gives name to a parliamentary division 
of Lanarkshire Pop (1901), 64,274 
Particles, such parts of speech as are 
incapable of any mfiection, as, for instance, 
the preposition, conjunction, Ac 
Partnership is the association of two or 
more persons for the purpose of undertaking 
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and prosecuting conjointly any business, 
occupation, or calling, or a voluntary con 
tract by words or writing, between two or 
more persons, for joming together their 
money, goods, labour, skill, or all or any of 
them, upon an agreement that the gain or 
loss shall be divided in certain proportions 
amongst them, depending upon the amount of 
money, capital, stock, &c , furnished by each 
partner Partnership may be constituted by 
certain acts connected with the undertaking 
apart from any deed or oral contract The 
duration of the partnership may be limited 
by the contract or agreement, or it may be 
left indefinite, subject to be dissolved by 
mutual consent The members of a part 
nership are called nominal when they ha\ e 
not any actual interest in the trade or biisi 
ness, or its profits , but, by allowing their 
names to be used, hold themselves out to 
the world as apparently having an interest, 
dormant or sleeping, when they are merely 
passive in the firm, in contradistinction to 
those who are active and conduct the busi 
ness as pnncipals, and who are known as 
osU risible partners A partnership may be 
limited to a particular transaction or branch 
of business, without comprehending all the 
adventures in which any one partner may 
embark, but such reservation must l)e speci> 
fied in the deed of contract For in the usual 
course each member of a partnership is liable 
at common law for the debts of the firm, 
and a sleepmg partner is lesponsible for all 
debts of the firm which have been contracted 
during his partnership When the partners 
in a firm exceed ten where the partnership 
IS for banking purposes, and twenty in other 
cases, the partnership must be registered 
under the Companies Act of 1862 In Scots 
law, the partnership is treated as a distinct 
person, the partners being only its sureties, 
BO that m actions by or against the firm, 
except where it has a descnptive title, the 
individual partners need not be named 
Each partner may also sue the firm as if it 
were a distinct person, and the firm may be 
made bankrupt without the goods of any of 
the partners bemg sequestrated The part 
ners are, however, liable jointly and seve 
rally to creditors in payment of its debts 
Faxtndge, a well known rasonal bird of 
the grouse family (Tetraonidae) The com 
mon partridge {Perdix einereus) is the most 
plentiful of all game birds in Britain, and 
occurs in nearly all parts of Europe, in 
North Afnca, and in some parts of Western 
Asia. The wings and ta^ are short, the 
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tarsi as well as the toes naked, and the 
tarsi not spurred The greater part of the 
plumage is ash gray finely vaned with brown 
and black They feed on gram and other 
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seeds, insects and their larva^ and puptn, and 
are chiefly found in cultivated gumnds Be 
sides this species there are the red legged, 
French, or Guernsey partridge (P or i\ic- 
cabts riifm), which may now be found in 
considerable numbers m different parts of 
England, the Greek partridge (P saxatiU^i), 
the African partridge, the Arabian part 
ridge, the Indian partridge The name part- 
ridge IB af) plied in the United States to sev 
eral North American species of the genus 
Ortyx or quails 

Partndge-berry, a plant of the heath 
family, the GaultUcria procumhem, inhabit 
ing North Amenca, also known as winter- 
green The name is also applied to another 
North American shrub, MitchrUa rrpens, 
a pretty little trailing plant, with white fra 
grant flowers and scarlet berries, nat order 
llubiaceae 

Partndge Pigeon, a name for some of the 
Australian pigeons, otherwise called bron/e 
wings (which see) 

Partndge-wood, a very pretty hardwood 
obtained from the West Indies and Brazil, 
and much esteemed for cabinet work It 
IS generally of a reddish colour, in various 
shades from bght to dark, the shades bung 
mingled in tbin streaks It is said to be 
yielded by a leguminous tree, Andira inn 
mi8, and other South American and W cst 
Indian trtes 

Parts of Speech are the classes into which 
words are divided in virtue of the special 
functions which they discharge in the sen 
tence Properly speaking there are only 
seven such classes, namely the noun, adjec 
tive, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, and 
conjunction, for the article, which is usually 
classed as a separate part of speech, is essen 
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tially an adjective, while the interjection 
can hardly be said to belong to articulate 
speech at all Each of the parts of speech 
will be found separately treated under their 
several heads throughout the work. 

Party-wall is the wall that separates tuo 
houses from one another Such a wall, to 
gether with the land upon which it stands, 
belongs equally to the landlords of the two 
tenements, half belonging to the one and 
lialf to the other 

Parvis, Parvisb, the name given m tne 
middle ages to the vacant space before a 
church, but now applied to the area round 
a church 

Pascal, Blaise, a French philosopher and 
mathematician, bom at Clermont, in Au- 
vergne, 1623, died 1662 In early youth he 
showed a decided inclination for geometry, 
and BO rapid was his advance that while yet 
in hiB sixteenth year he wrote a treatise on 
come sections, which received the astonished 
commendation of Descartes His studies m 
languages, logic, physics, and philosophy 
were pursued with such assiduity that his 
health was irrecoverably gone in his eigh 
teenth year In 1647 he invented a calcu- 
lating machine, and about the same time 
he made several discovenes concerning the 
equilibrium of fluids, the weight of the at- 
mosphere, &c He now came under the in 
fluence of the J ansemsts Amauld and others, 
and from 1654 he lived much at the mon 
astery of Port Boyal, and partly accepted 
its rigorous rule, thoi^h he never actually 
became a solitaire Hs afterwards retired 
to a country estate, and Anally returned to 
Pans, where he closed a life of almost un- 
broken ill-health About 1655 he wrote, 
in defence of his Jansemst fnend Amauld, 
his famous Provincial Letters (Lettres 
l^cntes par Louis de Montalte k un Pro 
vincial de see Amis), and after his death 
his Pens^es or Thoughts were published as 
the fragments of an unfinished apology for 
Christianity The latter, however, for long 
appeared m a garbled and corrupt form, and 
it is only lately that anything like a pure 
text has appeared Of the Lettres there 
are many trustworthy editions 

Pasco See Oerro dt Pasco 

Pas-de-Calais (pa-de ka-ls), a mantime 
department of Noraem France, area, 2550 
square miles Its coast, extending about 
80 miles, presents a long tract of low sand- 
hills, but near Boulogne forms a lofty crum- 
bling cliff The mtenor is generally flat, 
the streams and canals are numerous, and 


the soil fertile and well cultivated The 
pnncipal harbours are Boulogne and Calais. 
The chief minerals are mdifferent coal, good 
pipe and potter’s clay, and excellent sand- 
stone There are numerous iron foundnes, 
glass works, pottenes, tannenes, bleach- 
works, mills, and factones of iXL kinds 
The capital is Arras Pop 955,391 

Pasewalk (pa'ze valk), a town of Prussia, 
government of Stettin, 27 miles from the 
town of that name, situated on the Ticker 
Its industries embrace iron founding, starch, 
tobacco, Ac Pop 9514 

Pasha, m Turkey, an honorary title ongi 
nally bestowed on princes of the blood, but 
now conferred upon military commanders of 
high rank and the governors of provinces 
There are three grades, each distinguished 
by a number of horse tails waving from a 
lance, the distinctive badge of a pasha. 
Three horse-tails are allotted to the highest 
dignitaries, the pashas of two tails are gen- 
erally the governors of the more important 
provinces, and the lowest rank, of one tail, 
IS filled by minor provincial governors 
Spelled also Pacha (the French spelling) 

Pasht, in Egyptian mythology, a goddess 
chiefly worshipped in Bubastus, m Lower 
Egypt, whence her alternative name of Bu- 
ba<tte8 She was said to be the daughter 
of the great goddess Isis She was repre- 
sented with the head of a cat, the animal 
sacred to her 

Pasque Flower, the name given to Ane- 
mone PvlsattUaf nat order lE^nunculacese, 
a plant with purplish flowers found on the 
continent of Europe, and so named because 
its petals arc frequently used to dye Easter 
or pasque eggs The flower blossoms in 
spnng, and its leaves when crushed emit an 
aend poisonous juice 

Pasquil See Pasquinade 

Pas'qumade, a lampoon or short satirical 
pubUcation, denving its name from Pas 
quinOf a tailor (others say a cobbler, and 
others again a barber) who lived about the 
end of the 15th century in Rome, and who 
was much noted for his caustic wit and 
satire Soon after his death satincal pla- 
cards were attached to a mutilated statue 
which had been dug up opposite his shop 
and placed at the end of the Braschi Palace 
The name of the witty tailor was trans- 
ferred to the statue, and the term pcbsquil 
or pasquinade applied to the placards m 
which the wags of Rome lampooned well- 
known personages 

Passl^, Bibds of See Mtgratton, 
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Paasaic, a town of the U States, New 
Jersey, on the Passaic, 12 miles north west 
of New York Pop 27,777 

Fassamaquod'dy Bay, a bay of North 
America opening out of the Bay of Fundy, 
between Maine and New Brunswick, and 
forming a safe harbour 

Passant, in heraldry, a term applied to 
a lion or other animal in a shield, appearing 
to walk leisurely, looking straight before 
him, so that he is seen in profile, when the 
full face IS shown the term passant gardant 
IS employed , and when the head is turned 
backwards, it is passant regardant 

Passarowitz, Peaoe of, concluded July 
21, 1718, by Venice and the Emperor 
Charles VI with the Porte at Passarowitz, 
a town of Servia (pop 11,134), between the 
Morava and Mlava, Q miles s of the Danube 
It terminated the war begun in 1714 by the 
Porte, and in which the Turks gained the 
Morea in 1715 

Passau (pas^sou), a town of Bavaria, pic 
turesquely situated on a rocky tongue of 
land formed by the confluence of the Inn and 
Danube, 91 miles E N E of Munich, on the 
south east frontier of the kingdom. The 
prmcipal buildings are the cathedral, an im- 
portant example of 17th century work, the 
bishop’s palace, church of St Michael, Je- 
suit College, now a lyceum, the town house, 
gymnasium, library, &c. There is an im- 
portant trade in timber The fortress of 
OberhauB crowns a precipitous wooded height 
(426 feet) on the left bank of the Danube 
opposite Passau Pop 17,988 

Passenger Pigeon, a bird of the Pigeon 
family, which abounds in America It is 
the Eetopistes migratorius^ and is distin 
guished from the common pigeon chiefly by 
its long graduated tail it is about 15 
inches in length, with finely tmted plumage, 
small head, and long wings The multipli 
cation of these pigeons is so rapid, and their 
destructive power so great, that they are 
obhged to migrate from place to place m 
vast flocks to obtain their food. They fly in 
dense columns at a great height, and such a 
column, one mile broad and 140 miles long, 
has been observed The larger breeding- 
places are said to cover a forest area of 
about 40 miles 

Passengers In law the railway and 
other public camera contract to carry pas 
sengera without any negligence on their 
(the earners’) part In case of accident it 
lies on the earner to show that it was from 
no fault or neghgence on his part, or on the 
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part of his servants, that the accident oc 
curred Hence all passengers injured (or in 
case of death their nearest relatives) have 
a claim for compensation, unless it can be 
proved that the accident was due to the 
fault of the passenger Passengers by sea 
are earned subject to the same general law 
as those by land the earners are bound to 
observe all due precautions to prevent acci 
dent or delay No passenger ship having 
fifty persons on board, and the computed 
voyage exceeding eighty days by sailing 
vessels or forty-five by steamers, can pro- 
ceed on its voyage without a duly qualified 
medical practitioner on board In the case 
of imminent danger from tempest or enemies 
passengers may be called upon by the master 
or commander of the ship to lend their as- 
sistance for the general safety 

Passeres (pas'e r6z), the name given by 
LinnsBUB and Cuvier to the extensive order 
of birds also called Insessores or perohers 
See Insessores^ Omitkology 
Passing-bell, the bell that was rung m 
former times at the hour of a person’s death, 
from the belief that devils lay in wait to 
afflict the soul the moment when it escaped 
from the body, and that bells had the power 
to temfy evil spirits In the proper senst 
of the term it has now ceased to be heard, 
but the tolhng of bells at deaths or funerals 
IB still a usage, more particularly as a mark 
of respect 

Passion, The, a name for the crucifixion 
of Jesus and its attendant sufferings 
Passion-flower {Passtjldra)^ a large genus 
of twining plants belonging to the natural 
order Passifloracess They are all twining 
plants, often scrambling over trees to a con 
siderable length, and in many casts are most 
beautiful objects, on account of their large, 
rich, or gaily coloured flowers, which aie 
often succeeded by orange coloured edible 
fruits, for which indeed they are chiefly 
valued in the countnes where they grow 
wild Passiflora laurifoUa produces the 
water lemon of the West Indies, and P 
mahformis bears the sweet calabash The 
name is applied more especially to P eceru- 
Ua, which IS commonly cultivated in Eng- 
land out of doors, and is the one to which 
the genus owes its name 
Passionists, a religious order in the 
Church of Rome, founded in 1 737 The mem- 
bers practise many austenties, they go bare- 
footed, nse at miamght to recite the canoni- 
cal hours, Ac It IS also known as the Order 
of the Holy Cross and the Passion of Christ 
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Passion-play, a mystery or miracle play 
representmg the different scenes in the pas- 
sion of Christ The passion-play is still ex- 
tant in the periodic representations at Ober 
ammergau (which see) 

Passion-week See Hdy Week 

Passive, m grammar, a term applied to 
certain verbal forms or inflections expressive 
of suffering or bemg affected by some action, 
or expressing that the nominative is the 
object of some action or feeling, as, she is 
loved and admired 

PasBom'eter, a small machine, with a dial 
and index-hands like a watch, carried by 
pedestrians to record their steps in walking, 
a sort of hodometer 

Pas'sover, a feast of the Jews, instituted 
to commemorate the providential escape of 
the Hebrews in Egypt, when God, smiting 
the first bom of the Egyptians, passed over 
the houses of the Israebtes, which were 
marked with the blood of the paschal lamb 
It was celebrated on the first full moon of 
the spring, from the 14th to the 21st of the 
month Nisan, which was the first month of 
the sacred year During the eight days of 
the feast tne Israelites were permitted to 
eat only unleavened bread, hence the pass- 
over was also called the ‘ feast of unleavened 
bread ’ Every householder with bis family 
ate on the first evening a lamb killed by the 
pnest, which was served up without break- 
mg the bones The passover was the prin 
cipal Jewish festival 

Passport, a warrant of protection and 
authority to travel, granted to persons mov- 
ing from place to place, by a competent 
authority In some states no foreigner is 
allowed to travel without a passport from 
his government, and in all cases the visitor 
to the continent of Europe is wiser to pro 
vide himself with one, if only as a means of 
identification In Russia and Turkey, m 
particular, a passport is indispensable Pass 
ports to Bntish subjects are granted at the 
Poreign Office, London, and the most con- 
venient method is to make application 
through a banker or magistrate Passports 
may be given for goods as well as persons 

Passy, a suburb on the west of Pans, in 
the neighbourhood of the Bois de Boulogne 
There are here mineral spnngs, which are 
resorted to for the cure of dyspepsia, chlo- 
rosis, Ac 

Pasta, Giuditta, operatic singer, bom at 
Como, near Milan, inl798, of Jewish parents, 
died 1865 She appeared at first without 
succesi^ but in 1819-22 her reputation 


steadily increased, and up tiU 1833 she held 
one of the foremost places on the lync stage, 
which she then qmtted She was specially 
distmguished in the tragic opera, Bellini 
wrote for her his Norma and Sonnambula, 
and she made the roles of Medea^ Desde- 
mona, and Semiramide her own. 

Paste, a composition m which there is 
just sufficient moisture to soften without 
liquefying the mass, as the paste made of flour 
used m cookery The term is also applied to 
a highly refractive variety of glass, a com- 
position of pounded rock crystal melted with 
alkaline siJts, and coloured with metallic 
oxides used for making imitation gems 
One vanety of it is called Strass 

Pastel, or Pastil, a coloured crayon 
Pantel paintinq See Crayon 

Pastern, the part of,a horse’s leg between 
the jomt next the foot and the coronet of 
the hoof it answers to the first phalanx of 
a man’s finger 

Pasteur (pas tcnr), Louis, French chem 
ist and bacteriologist, born at D61e, Jura, 
1822, died 1895, educated chiefly at the 
ijcole Normals, Pans, where m 1847 he took 
his degree as doctor The following year 
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he was appointed professor of physics m 
Strasburg, where he devoted much re 
search to the subject of fermentation, ip 
1857 he received the appomtment of de^ 
in the Faculty of Sciences, Lille, in ISdp 
he 'became professor of geology, chemistry, 
and physics at the ifeoole des Beaux- Ar^, 
Pans, and in 1867 professor of chemist^ 
at the Sorbonne He became a member 
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of the French Academy in 1882. He has 
been especially successful in proving the 
part played by microbes m fermentation 
and decomposition, in introducing a success- 
ful treatment of disease in silkworms and 
cattle, and has achieved great success in his 
efforts to check hydrophobia by means of 
inoculation To enable him to deal with 
this disease under the best conditions a 
Pasteur Institute was opened in Pans, where 
patients are received from all parts of Eu 
rope See Hydrophobia 

Pasticcio (pas-tich'o), in music, an opera, 
cantata, or other work, the separate numbers 
of which are gleaned from the compositions 
of various authors, or from several discon 
nected works of one author In art the term 
IS applied to a work which, though original 
in subject, is in treatment and execution in 
the direct manner of another artist 

Pastille', or Pastil', a mixture of odorous 
gum resin made up into small cones and 
burned in an apartment to give it a pleasant 
perfume Pastilles are also made into pills, 
and used by smokers to give the breath an 
aromatic odour 

Paste, a town of the Republic of Colombia, 
dep Cauca, founded in 1639 Pop 10,000 

Paston Letters, The, a collection of letters 
written by and to members of the Paston 
family in Norfolk dunng the period of the 
wars of the Roses, four volumes of which 
were published by Mr (afterwards Sir) John 
Fenn, and a fifth by his literary executor, 
Sergeant Frerc (London, 1787-89 and 1823) 
These letters deal freely with the domestic 
affairs, the interests in public movements, 
the intriguing at elections, and the lawsuits 
of this particular family, and all the rela 
tions of English popular life in the period 
in which they were written An accurate 
and extended edition in 3 vols by Mr 
Gairdner has been published (1872-76) 

Pastor, a genus of birds belonging to the 
starling family, found in the north of Africa, 
Syria, and India The rose coloured pastor 
{P ros^us) IS the only European specimen, 
and, bemg a good singer, u a favourite 
cage-bird 

Pastoral Letters are circulars addressed 
by a bishop to the clergy or laity under his 
jurisdiction at certain stated times or on 
special occasions for purposes of instruction 
or admonition 

Pastoral Poetry, poetry which deals, in 
a more or less direct form, with rustic life 
It has generally flourished in highly cor- 
rupted artificial states of society Thus it 
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was that Theoentus, the first pastoral poet, 
made artistic protest against the licentious- 
ness of Syracuse, and Virgil wrote his Bu- 
colics and Eclogues in the corrupt Roman 
court. In the 16th century pastoral poetry 
received its most notable expression in 
the Arcadia of G Sannazaro, the Ammta 
of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of Guaiini 
This tendency, which was so potent in Italy, 
spread to England, and infiuenccd the Shep 
herd’s Calendar of Spenser, the Arcadia of 
Sidney, the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, 
As You Like It of Shakspere, and the 
Oomus of Milton The Gentle Shepherd 
of Allan Ramsay (1725) was the last sue 
cessful dramatic pastoral 
Pastoral Bmg, a nng worn by bishops 
on the nng-finger of the right hand 
Pastor^ Staff, the official st.iff of a bishop 
or abbot It is of metal, or of wood orna 
mented with metal, and has the head curved 
in the form of a shepherd’s crook as a sym 
bol of the pastoral office See Crosur 
Pastoral Theology, that part of theology 
which treats of the obligations of the pas- 
tors themselves, and which is therefore dc 
signed for the training and preparation of 
the candidates for the pastoral office 
Pastry, articles of food made of paste or 
dough, which has been worked up with 
butter or fat, so that it assumes a light 
flaky appearance There are several vane 
ties, such as puff paste, paste for raised pies, 
and a light spongy kind called brioche 
Pastry as a rule is somewhat indigestible 
Pastures, land under grass and herbage, 
which 18 eaten as it grows by horses, oxen, 
sheep, and other herbivorous animals On 
the uplands of Great Britain, where gram 
crops cannot be profitably cultivated, and 
in some of the most fertile plains and valleys 
of England and Ireland, there are large 
tracts which have been under grass for bun 
dreds of years First class pastures are used 
for feeding heavy oxen, second class for in 
ferior or dairy cattle, while hill sides, moois, 
and uplands are utilized for sheep By the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 an out- 
going tenant is entitled to compensation for 
permanent pastures laid down with the con 
sent of the landlord See Common 
Pata'gium is the name apphed to the ex- 
pansion of the skin or integumentary mem- 
brane by means of which bats, flying squir- 
rels, flying lizards, and other semi aenal 
forms support themselves in the air This 
membrane is not a true wing, but is used as 
a kind of parachute for temporary support. 
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Pata^^'nia is the name appbed to that 
extreme portion of South Amenca which 
18 bounded B. by the Atlantic, w by the 
Pacific, s by the Strait of Magellan, and n 
by the Kio Negro Since 1881 this large 
temtory has been, by treaty, divided Iw- 
tween Chili and the Argentine Eepublic, so 
that the portion west of the Andes (63,000 
square miles) belongs now to the former, 
and the portion east of the Andes (360,000) 
belongs to the latter The Straits of Ma 
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gellan form a southern boundary of 360 
miles, and separate the mainland from the 
innumerable islands of Tierra del Fuego 
Here the Chilian government have estab 
lished the settlement of Punta Arenas, with 
stations along the coast Patagonia east of 
the Andes consists mainly of vast undulat 
ing plains, frequently covered with shmgle 
and broken up by ndges of volcanic rock 
The vegetation is scanty, except m the 
r^on ^joining the Andes, and m many 
places there are shallow salt lakes and la> 
goons The chief rivers are the Rio Negro, 
the Chupat, the Rio Desire, and the Rio 
Chico, all of which have their sources in 
the Andes, and run eastward There are 
few if any good seaports. The Patagonians 
are a tall, muscular race averging fully 6 
feet in height, with black hair, thick lips, 
and skin of a dark brown colour They 
are a nomad race, divided into numerous 
tribes, whose chief occupation is in hunting 


and cattle-breeding This native population, 
however, never numerous, is rapidly dis- 
appearing Colonization is encourag^ by 
the Argentme government, and there are 
many tracts suitable for European settle- 
ment The country was first discovered by 
Magellan m 1520 

Patamai/, a vessel employed in the coast- 
ing trade of Bombay and Ceylon Its keel 
has an upward curve amidships, and extends 
only about half the length of the vessel, 
the stem and stem, especially the former, 
have great rake, and the draught of water 
IS much greater at the head than at the 
stem These vessels sail remarkably well, 
and stow a good cargo 

Patan. See LdLttapatan 

Patchouli, a perfume obtamed from the 
dned leaves and branches of the PogostS- 
mon patchouli, a labiate plant of India and 
China, where it is cultivated on a large 
scale It IS used in India to scent costly 
Cashmere shawls, tobacco, and hair oil, and 
is everywhere valued as a preservative of 
woollens and linens from insects 

l?kt6 de foie gras (pa ta de fwa gra), a 
dish made from the enlarged livers of over 
fed geese, and much relished by epicures 
It IS made in the form of a pie, and from 
its oily nature is very indigestible 

Patella, the name applied m anatomy to 
the *knee cap’ or ‘knee pan,’ the sesamoid 
bone of the knee — ^The name is also applied 
to a genus of gasteropodous molluscs com- 
prising the limpets 

Patten, an ecclesiastical term applied to 
the round metallic plate on which the bread 
IS placed in the sacrament of the Lord's 
supper It often serves as a cover for the 
chalice 

Pa'tent, a pnvilege from the crown, 
granted by letters patent (whence the name), 
conveying to the individual or individuals 
specified therein the sole right to make, use, 
or dispose of some new invention or dis- 
covery for a certain limited period, which 
in Great Bntam may mn to fourteen years, 
or even longer, should the inventor be able 
to prove that the invention, though of great 
pnbhc utility, has been up till that time 
almost unprofitable to him Letters patent 
are obtained upon petition and affidavit to 
the crown, addressed to the comptroller at 
the Patent Office, London, setting forth that 
the petitioner has, after great labour and 
expense, made a certain discovery which he 
desenbes, and which he beheves will be of 
great public utihty, and that he is the first 
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inventor The person applying for a patent 
must furnish a provisional specification 
along with his application, giving a general 
account of the nature of the article or mven 
tion he wishes to be patented The applica 
tion and specification are submitted to an 
examiner connected with the patent office, 
and if he report that every thing is satisfactory 
and done in due form, the application is 
accepted, otherwise the party may have to 
make amendments in his application and 
specification Before doing so, however, he 
is allowed to appeal to the proper law officer, 
who decides the matter When the appli- 
cation IS accepted the applicant has to fur 
nish a complete specification within nine 
months , if a longer time elapse his appli- 
cation IS deemed to be abandoned The 
complete specification is also officially ex 
amined, and if approved is printed and 
published, but the patent is not granted till 
after two months, within which time any 
person may oppose the grant on sufficient 
grounds shown, such as that the invention 
IS not new, that it does not belong to the 
applicant, &c Here again the law officer 
may have to give his decision The fees for 
procuring a patent and keeping it in force 
are now much less than formerly, the total 
cost, spread over the full period of fourteen 
years, being now £99 At the end of 
four years a renewal fee must be paid, 
otherwise the patent will lapse In Britain 
the applications for patents now exceed 
20,000 annually There is a class of patent 
agents, who are found very useful by 
persons wishing to obtain a patent By 
act of 1888 these have now to be regis 
tered by the Board of Trade When the 
rights of a patentee are being infringed 
he can protect them by a civil process at 
law, and his suit will ^ upheld if he can 
prove that the main elements of his mven- 
tion have been infringed A patent once 
granted can be revoked if anyone can show 
that the patentee is not the inventor The 
patent laws vary considerably in foreign 
countnes In the United States under the 
act of 1874 a patent is granted for a penod 
of seventeen years to t£e origmal inventor 
only, in France it is granted to the paten- 
tee for a term of fifteen years on payment 
of £4 annually, in Germany the penod is 
fifteen years with a first payment of £1, 10s 
The vanous colonies and dependencies of 
Great Bntam have each a separate patent 
law An international convention for the 
protection of patentees has been formed 
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whereby equal rights are secured in all the 
signatory countnes. In London there are a 
Patent Office, Lihrartf, and Museum, estab- 
lishments brought mto existence by the 
Patent Law Amendment Act (1852) They 
are under the supenntendence of a comp- 
troller under the Board of Trade, and keep 
a register of patents issued, and licenses 
granted, &c An illustrated journal of pa- 
tented inventions, and printed specifications 
of all patents, are issued by the office A 
museum m connection with the patent office, 
oontaimng models, portraits, &c , was estab- 
lished m 1859 at South Kensington 

Pat'era, a shallow, circular, saucer like 
vessel used by the Greeks and Romans in 
their sacrifices and libations The name is 
applied m architecture to the representation 
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of a flat round dish in bas relief, used as 
an ornament in fnezes, &c , but many flat 
ornaments are now called pateras which 
have no resemblance to dishes The term 
is also inappropriately applied to the vari- 
ously shaped flat ornaments frequently used 
m the perpendicular style of Gothic 

Pater'culuB, Caiub Velleius, an ancient 
Roman histonan, born about 19 b c , died 
about 31 A D He served under Tiberius in 
Germany as commander of the cavalry, and 
in the first year of that emperor’s reign 
was nominated praetor Nothmg further is 
known of him except that he composed a 
compendium of Roman history to the year 
30 A D in two books, of which the begmnmg 
and a portion following the eighth chapter 
of the first book are wantmg 
Pater'niaiLB, a heretical sect of the 5th 
century, followers of Paternus, who are said 
to have held that God made the nobler 
parts of man and Satan the lower Hence 
they served God with the former parts and 
the devil with the latter 
Patemd, an ancient town of Sicily, 10 
miles north-west of Catania, at the foot of 
Mt Etna In the vicinity are mineral 
Bpnngs and the remains of baths, an aque 
duct, &c Pop 15,178 
Paternoster (Latin, *Our Father ’), the 
openmg words of the Latm version of the 
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Lord*! prayer^ hence employed to designate 
the prayer itself. See iord^B Prayer 
Patterson, a town of the Umted States, 
capital of Passaic county, New Jersey, on 
both sides of the Passaic, near its celebrated 
falls, and 16 miles north west from New 
York. The town was founded m 1 792, and 
now possesses numerous churches, a court- 
house, jail, hbrary, &c The falls, 72 ft 
high, are within the city limits and supply 
abundant water-power to the numerous cot- 
ton, silk, and woollen factories, dye and 
print works, iron foundries, machine-shops, 
tannenes, saw, paper, and fulling mills, &c 
Pop (1890), 78,347, (1900), 105,171 
Paterson, William, financier and founder 
of the Bank of England, was bom m Dum- 
fnesshire 1665, died m London 1719 He 
went through England as a pedlar, settled 
for a time at Bristol, subsequently resided 
in the Bahama Islands. Returning to Lon 
don he engaged in trade with success, and 
in 1694 proposed and founded the Bank of 
England, being one of its first directors 
Before this time he had conceived the pro- 
ject of foundmg a free emporium of trade in 
Danen, and m 1695 he obtamed the sane 
tion of a Scottish act of parliament consti- 
tuting the Danen Company (See Danen 
Scheme ) Aft^r the failure of this great 
scheme he returned to England, broken in 
health and fortune When the Treaty of 
Union between England and Scotland was 
concluded in 1707, Paterson, who was one 
of its warmest advocates, after much diffi- 
culty received an indemmty (of £18,000) 
for the losses he had sustamed Paterson 
was a great financial genius, but most of 
his views (sudi as his advocacy of free trade) 
were far in advance of his time 
Pathology, that part of medicine which 
explams the nature of diseases, their causes 
and symptoms, oomprehendmg nosology, 
etiology, and symptomatology Pathology 
may be divided mto general pathology, which 
regards what is common to a numl^r of dis- 
eases taken as a class, and special pathology, 
which treats of mdividual diseasea 
Patiala, an Indian native state in the 
jurisdiction of the Punjab government, the 
larger part of which Is situated south of the 
SuUej and the other part m the hill country 
near Simla, area, 5887 square miles Besides 
the usual agricultural products, the state 
has slate, lead, marble, and copper xmnea 
The Mahiirlija of Patiala has been of service 
to the British government on several critical 
occasions^ such as the mutmy of 1857, and 


for this loyalty he has been rewarded by 
an increase of temtory* Pop of the state, 
1,583,521 The capital is Patiala, 130 miles 
B B of Amntsir It was founded in 1752 by 
Sardar Ala Singh, and has a pop of 53,545 
Pat^ma, in the fine arts, the fine green 
rust with which ancient bronzes and copper 
coins and medals become covered by lymg 
in particular soils, which, like varnish, is at 
once preservative and ornamental An arti 
ficial patma is produced by the folders of 
antiquities by acting on them with acetic 
acid, but it IB not durable 
Patmore, Covbntby Keabset Deiohton, 
English poet, bom in 1823 He published 
hiB first volume of poems in 1844, became as- 
sistant hbranan at the Bntish Museum, and 
associated himself with the pre Baphaehte 
movement His reputation as a poet was 
established by the pubUcation of the four 
parts of The Aiigel m the House (1854-63), 
which he revised m successive editions 
Besides this he published The Unknown Eros 
and other Odes, a poetical anthology called 
the Children’s Garland, a Memoir of B W 
Procter (Barry Cornwall), magazine articles, 
&c He died in 1896 

PatmoB, an island of Turkey m Asia, in 
the Grecian Archipelago, about 26 miles 
SBW of Samos, greatest length, 12 miles, 
breadth, nearly 6 The island is an irregular 
mass of barren rock, agricultural products are 
scanty, and the popiQation (mostly Greeks) 
find their chief occupation in fishmg Near 
the excellent natural harbour of La Scala 
is the small town of Patmos, overlooked by 
the old monastery of St John, m a grotto 
of which, it is said, the Apostle John saw 
his apocalyptic visions Pop about 4000 
Patna, a city of Hindustan, m the lieu- 
tenant governorship of Bengal, situated on 
the Ganges near its junction with the Son 
and the Gandak, and about 400 miles north- 
west from Calcutta It extends for 9 miles 
along the nver, from which its tombs, 
mosques, and monuments present a fine ap- 
warance. On the west side is the suburb of 
Bankipur, where the government offices and 
European residences are situated By reason 
of Its central position and natural advantages 
the city IS an important busmess centre, and 
the chief seat of the opium trade Pop 
134,785 — The distnct of Patna has an area 
of 2079 square miles, for the most flat and 
exceedingly fertile The staple crop is rice, 
and the other products are wheat, barley, 
cotton, tobacco, and sugarcane Pq^ 
1,623,856 
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Patna, a native state in the Central Pro- 
vinces of India The country is hilly, and 
its large forests are infested by tigers, leo 
pards, &c , while about a fourth of its area 
of 2400 sq miles is cultivated It is now 
under direct British supervision. Pop 
277,666 

Patois (p4 twa), a French word of un- 
known ongm used to denote a dialect 
spoken by the rustic, provincial, or unedu- 
cated classes 

Paton, Sir Joseph Noel, R S A , histori- 
cal painter, was bom at Dunfermline m 
1821 He studied for some time at the Royal 
Academy, attracted attention by his out 
hne etchings illustrative of Shakspere and 
Shelley, exhibited his first picture of Ruth 
Grleaning at Edinburgh in 1844, gamed one 
of three premiums at the Westminster com- 
petition by his fresco of the Spint of Reli- 
gion, and a prize of £300 by his paintings 
Chnst Beanng the Cross and The Recon- 
ciliation of Oberon and Titania. Dunng 
subsequent years he has produced many 
pictures, well known by engravings, such as 
The Pursuit of Pleasure, Home — a soldier’s 
return from the Crimea, In Memonam — 
a scene from the relief of Lucknow, Mors 
JanuaVites, Faith and Reason, Lux in Tene- 
bns. The Man with the Muck rake, &c He 
died m 1901 

Patras, a fortified seaport and important 
trading town of Greece, in the north west 
of the Morea, on the east side of the gulf 
of same name The public buildings include 
several churches, hospitals, and a celebrated 
castle of great strength There is an im- 
portant trade in currants Pop 37,958 — 
The Gulf of Patras hes between the north 
west part of the Morea and Northern Greece, 
and communicates on the east with the Gulf 
of Lepanto 

Patriarchs (from the Greek tnbo, 

archevrii to rule) are the antedUuvian heads 
of families, and the three fathers of the 
Hebrew race, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
The term at a later penod became the title 
of the presidents of the sanhednm, which 
exercised a general authonty over the Jews 
of Syria and Persia after the destruction 
of Jerusalem From them the title was 
adopted by the Christians, who applied it, 
from the begmning of the 5th century, to 
the bishops of Rome, Constantinople, ^ex 
andna, Antioch, and J erusalem The Patn- 
aroh of Rome became the supreme pontiff 
of the West (see Popes), the four heads of 
the Eastern church preserving the title of 


patriarch The Patnarch of Constantinopla 
is the primate of the Greek Church m the 
Ottoman Empire, and bears the title of 
ceeumenical 

Patricians (Latin, patneius, from pater, 
father), the name given by the Romans to 
the members and descendants by blood or 
adoption of the original gentes, houses or 
clans who, after the plebeians became a dis- 
tinct order, constituted the anstocracy of 
the city and territory* See Rome 

Patrick (Patricius), St , the apostle of 
Ireland, was bom about 396 in the British 
Roman province of Valentia, probably at 
Nemthur on the Clyde where Dumbarton 
now IB His father, a decunon in the Ro- 
man army, retired to a farm on the Sol 
way, whence, at the age of sixteen, Patrick 
was earned off by a band of marauders and 
sold as a slave to the Irish Piets of county 
Antnm After six years he made his es- 
cape, and, resolving to devote himself to 
the conversion of Ireland, prepared himself 
for the pnesthood, probably at the monastic 
institution founded by St Ninian at Candida 
Casa (Whithorn) in Galloway Havmg been 
ordained a bishop and received the papal 
benediction from Celestine I , he went over 
to Ireland about the year 432 Here he 
18 said to have founded over 360 churches, 
baptized with his own hand more than 12,000 
persons, and ordained a great number of 
priests The date of his death is probably 
469, it took place at a place called Saul, 
near Downpatrick, and his relics were pre 
served at Downpatnek till the time of the 
Reformation His authentic literary re 
mams consist of his Confessions and a letter 
addressed to a Welsh chief named Corotio 
The existence of other two Insh apostles, 
Patnek or Palladius, and Senn (old) Patnek, 
about the same time has caused much con- 
fusion m the history of the early Irish 
church 

Patrick, St , Order of, an Insh order of 
kmghtbood, instituted in 1783 by George 
III , ongmally consisting of the sovereign, 
the lord heutenant of Ireland for the time 
bemg (who is the grandmaster of the order), 
and fifteen knights, but by a statute in 1833 
the order was enlarged and the number of 
knights raised to twenty two The badge 
of the order is of gold, oval m shape, with 
the cross of St Patrick surmounted by a 
shamrock in the centre, and round this is 
a blue enamelled band bearing the motto 
'Quis separabit* The badge is suspended 
to a collar of roses and ham by means of 
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an imperial crown and gold harp The 
mantle and hood are of sky blue tabmet, 
lined with white silk 
Fatris'tic Theology^ that branch of his 
torical theolo^ which is particularly de 
voted to the uvea and doctnues of the 
fathers of the church 

Patroclua, in Greek story, the fnend of 
AchiUes, whom he accompamed to the Tro 
lan war His success was at first bnlliant, 
but, Apollo having stunned him and ren- 
dered him defenceless, he was slain by 
Euphorbus and Hector See Achilles 
PatroT, a walking or marching round by 
a guard in the night to watch and observe 
w^t passes, and to secure the peace and 
safety of a gamson, town, camp, or other 
place, also, the guard or persons who go 
the rounds for observation 

Pa'tron, m the Roman repubhc, a patri- 
cian who had plebeians, called clirnU^ under 
his immediate protection, and whose in 
terests he supported by his authority and 
mfluence In later times the term patron 
was applied to every protector or influential 
promoter of the interests of others , hence 
the saints who were believed to watch over 
the interests of particular persons, places, 
or trades we^e called patron saints See 
next article 

Patronage, Ecolesiastioal, the right of 

? resenting a fit person to a vacant benefice 
n the earlier ages the bishops appointed 
the holders of all benefices, but subsequently 
when proprietors of lands began to erect 
and endow churches they obtained the privi 
lege of nominating the clergyman For a 
considerable time not only the nomination 
but also the investiture of the clergy were 
in the hands of laymen, but the hierarchy 
began to consider this an mfnngement of 
its prerogatives, and several successive popes 
and councils declared that the investiture 
was not valid unless it had also received 
the sanction of the ecclesiastical authority 
Ecclesiastical patronage thus came to reside 
mainly in the pope, and the principal bene- 
fices in Europe were filled by Italian eccle 
iiastics, who were often ignorant of the lan- 
guage of their flocks In England this 
led to the Statutes of Provisors (1350-1415), 
by which persons who should attempt to 
enforce such appomtments were subjected 
to severe penalties. In England the sove 
reign is the patron paramount of all bene- 
fices which do not belong to other patrons, 
but a vast number of livmgs are m the gift 
of private persons, who possess the advowson 


as attached to their property (See Advow^ 
son ) In Scotland the statute which abolished 
Popery and recognized the reformed reli- 
gion reserved the nght of presentation to 
lay patrons (1567), and a subsequent statute 
(1592) asserted the rights of the crown and 
lay patrons m still stronger terms On the 
establishment of Episcopacy the same pnn 
ciple was adopted m the act of 1612, by 
which presentations were appointed to be 
directed to the bishop After the re estab 
lishment of presbytery patronage was abol- 
ished (1649) It was again restored, how- 
ever, again abolished, and again restored, 
m the last instance by the act 10 Anne, 
cap XU , and this rule remained with slight 
modification till 1874, when an act was 
passed by which the nght of choosing their 
own minister devolved upon the congre- 
gation, the former patron to receive as com- 
pensation a sum equal to one year’s stipend 
Patti, Adelina Maria Clorinda, opera 
singer, born at Madrid in 1843 , received 
her musical training from her brother in- 
law, Maunce Strakosch, made her first ap 
pearance in New York in 1859 as Lucia, and 
in 1861 made a brilliant d^but at Covent 
Garden, London, in the parts of Amina, 
Violetta, Zerlina, and Martha Since then 
she has successfully established her reputa- 
tion as an artiste in the chief cities of Eu- 
rope and America In 1868 she married 
the Marquis de Caux, but ^ot divorce in 
1883 In 1886 she mimed Signor Nicolmi, 
and 111 1899 Baron Cederstrom 
PattiBon, Mark, English wnter, born 
m 1813, died in 1884 He was educated at 
Onel College, Oxford, became a fellow of 
Lincoln College in 1839, studied theology, 
was ordamed and won the Denyer theo 
logical prize In 1853 he was appointed 
tutor of his college, and m 1801 became 
rector (or head) of Lincoln College He 
devoted himself to university reform, for 
this purpose made many journeys to Ger- 
many, and was assistant commissioner on 
the educational commission of the Duke of 
Newcastle He was a contributor to the 
famous Essays and Reviews, and published 
an edition of Pope’s Epistles and Satires 
(1869), a work on Isaac Casaubon (1875), a 
memoir of Milton in the Men of Letters 
Senes (1879), the Sonnets of Milton (1883), 
and numerous articles in reviews, &c 
Pan (po), a town of France, capital of the 
department of Basses-Pyr^n^es, formerly of 
Beam, picturesquely situated on a height 
above the nght bank of the Gave-de-Pau, 
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in view of the Pyrenees (10 miles distant), 
and 58 miles f s k of Bayonne The most 
mteresting edifice is the castle m which 
Henry IV was born, crowning a rising 
ground and overlooking the Gave de-Pan 
It IS a large irregular structure, fianked with 
SIX square towers The oldest part is sup- 
posed to date from 1363, and the whole is 
\vell preserved Pan is a favourite winter 
resort, enjoying a mild dry climate and a 
peculiar stillness of the atmosphere, with no 
sudden variations of temperature Pop 
(1901), 34,692 

Pauchonti Tree {Isonandra polyandra)^ 
a large tree found m the mountain regions 
of India, and from which a substance of the 
nature of gutta-percha is procured The 
wood of the pauchonti is close grained and 
heavy 

Paul, the apostle, commonly called Saint 
Paul, was born of Jewish parents at Tarsus, 
in Cilicia, and mhented the rights of a Homan 
citizen He received a learned education, 
and eaily went to Jerusalem to study under 
Gamaliel, one of the most celebrated Jewish 
rabbins Thus prepared for the office of 
teacher, he joined the sect of the Phansees, 
and became a persecutor of the Christians, 
to crush whom the sanhedrim emjiloyed 
him both m and out of Jerusalem He was 
present at and encouraged the stoning of 
Stephen, and it was only when he was over 
taken by a vision on his way to Damascus 
that he became a convert to Christianity 
His sudden conversion was indicated by the 
change of his name from Saul to Paul, and 
lie engaged in the woik of an apostle with 
an ardour that overcame every difficulty 
Arabia, Syna, Asia Minor, Greece, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean were the scenes 
of his labours The churches of Philippi in 
Macedonia, of Corinth, Galatia, and Thes 
salonica, honoured him as their founder, and 
he wrote epistles to these churches, and to 
the churches in the chief cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor By admitting the (ren 
tiles to the church he incurred the hatred 
of the Jews, who persecuted him as an 
apostate Undismayed, the apostle went 
to Jerusalem, and was there arrested and 
brought to Csesarea, where he was kept a 
pnsoner for two years by the Roman gov 
ernors Festus and Felix He appealed, as 
a Roman citizen, to the emperor, and on 
his way to Rome, where he arrived in the 
year 62, he was shipwrecked on the island 
of Mehta. At Rome he was treated with 
respectful kindness, and there is reason to 
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believe that be for some time regained his 
liberty According to the tradition of the 
early church the apostle suffered martyrdom 
during the reign of Nero 

Paul, the name of five popes— Paul I , 
|)ope from 757-767, brother of Stephen II , 
stood on good terms with Pepin and Char 
lemagne — Paul II, pope from 1464-71, a 
native of Venice, originally called Pietro 
Barbo, caused a crusade to be preached 
against the Hussites — Paul III , pope 
from 1534-49, formerly Alessandro Fauiese, 
excommunicated Henry VIII 1535, con- 
curred in the foundation of the order of 
Jesuits, opentd the Council of Trent, de 
fended himself by his legates in the con- 
ferences between Catholics and Protestants 
at the Diets of Worms and Ratisbon, and 
established a general inquisition for the 
suppression of Piotestantism — Paui IV , 
pope from 1555-59, formerly John Peter 
Caraffa, energetically directed the power 
of the Inquisition against everything tend 
mg to favour Protestantism, and estab 
lished an Index Inbrorum Prohibitonim — 
Paul V , pope from 1605-21, formerly Ca- 
miUo Borghese, succeeded Leo XI 

Paul I , Kmpeior of Russia, son of Peter 
HI and Catharine IT , was born in 1754 
On the death of Catharine in 1796 he suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and began his rtign 
with acts of generosity He put an end to 
the war with Persia, and liberated the Poles 
who were in confinement in Russia Ho 
joined the coalition of crowns against France, 
and sent 100,000 men, under Suwaroff and 
Korsakoff, to Italy and Switzerland, and 
partly to Holland, but he afterwards favoured 
the cause of Napoleon Paul caused him- 
self to be declared Grand master of the 
Knights of Malta (1798), but Britain, hav 
ing conquered the island in 1800, refused 
to surrender it to the Russian emperor He 
therefore laid an embargo on all British 
ships in the Russian ports, and prevailed 
upon the Swedish, Danish, and Prussian 
courts to enter into a convention against 
Great Britain At length (1801) the m 
temal admmistration and his increasing acts 
of tyranny gave rise to a strong popular dis- 
content, and he was murdered in his bed 
March 24, 1801 

Paul, St , Minnesota. See Saint PomI 

Paul, St Vincent de, Roman Catholic 
philanthropist, bom of poor parents in 
Southern France in 1676, died in 1660 
He was educated at Dax and Toulouse, 
ordained a priest m 1600, m 1605 he was 
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captured by pirates, remained in slavery in 
Tunis for two years, and finally escaped to 
France He afterwards visited Borne, from 
whence he was sent on a mission to Pans, 
where he became almoner to Queen Mar 
garet of Valois In 1616 he began the 
labours which occupied so large a portion 
of his life, and which included the founda 
tion of the institution called the Priests of 
the Mission or Lazarists, the reformation of 
the hospitals, the institution of the Sister- 
hood of Cbanty, the instruction of idiots at 
his Priory of St Lazare, &c Among the 
last acts of his life was the foundation of 
an asylum for aged working people of both 
sexes, and a hospital for all the poor of 
Paris, which was opened in 1657 He was 
canonized in 1737 

Paula, Francis db See Francis of Pavla 

Paulding, James Kibke, miscellaneous 
writer, bom in Dutchess county, New York, 
1779, died 1860 He removed to New 
York, where he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Washington Irving, and pub 
lished in connection with him a senes of 
humorous and satinoal essays, entitled Sal- 
magundi For some years he was secre- 
tary of the United States navy He pub- 
lished a second senes of Salmagundi, en 
tirely his own composition, several novels, 
among which are Konigsmarke, and the 
Dutchman’s Fireside , a Life of Washing- 
ton, and many political pamphlets, poems, &c. 

Pauli, Beinhold, histoncal wnter, born 
at Berlin 1823, died 1882 He was edu- 
cated at Berhn and Bonn, resided in London 
for eight years, where he was secretary to 
the Prussian minister , and afterwards be- 
came a professor successively at Bostock, 
Tubingen, and Gottingen His published 
works are A Life of Xing Alfred (1851), 
a continuation of Lappenberg’s History of 
England, A History of England smce the 
Treaties of 1814 and 1816, Pictures of Old 
England, a monograph on Simon de Mont- 
ford, and Essays on English History 

Paulicians, a Christian sect founded m 
the 7th century in Armenia. They re 
jected the adoration of the Virgin and the 
samts, refused homage to the cross, denied 
the vs^dity of the sacraments, interpreted 
spiritually baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
would not recognize any priestly dignity, 
and their pubUc worship was altogether free 
from ntual They suffered severe perse 
cution at the hands of the Byzantine em- 
perors, but as late as the 16th century 
remnants of the sect were found m Bulgaria. 


Paul’s (St ) Cathettral, London, is situ- 
ated on Ludgate Hill, an elevation on the 
north bank of the Thames The site of the 
present building was ongmally occupied by 
a church erected by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
in 610 This was destroyed by fire in 1087, 
and another edifice. Old St Paul’s, was 
shortly afterwards commenced The struc- 
ture was m the Gothic style, in the form of 
a Latin cross, 690 feet long, 130 feet broad, 
with a lead covered wooden spire nsing to 
the height of 520 feet The middle aisle 
was termed Paul’s Walk, from its being 
frequented by idlers as well as money len- 
ders and general dealers Old St Paul’s 
was much damaged by a fire in 1137, by 
lightning in 1444, again by fire in 1661, 
and was utterly destroyed by the great 
fire in 1666 The ruins remained for about 
eight years, when the rebuilding was taken 
in hand by the government of Charles II 
(1676-1710) The whole building was com- 
pleted at a total cost of £1,511,202 under 
one architect (Sir Christopher Wren), one 
master mason (Thomas Strong), and one 
Bishop of London (Dr Henry Compton) 
The building is of Portland stone, in the 
form of a cross d[ts length is 510 feet, the 
width from north to south portico 282 feet, 
the general height is 100 feet The whole 
IS surmounted by a great dome raised on 
eight arches Above the dome is a lantern 
or gallery terminated above by a ball and 
gilded cross, 404 feet from the pavement 
beneath The elevated portico formmg the 
grand entrance consists of twelve Corinthian 
columns, with an upper series of eight pillars 
of the composite order, supporting a pedi- 
ment, the front being flanked by two bell 
towers 120 feet in height The entablature 
represents m relief the conversion of Si 
Paul, a work of Francis Bird Upon the 
south front, which corresponds with the 
north, 18 a phoenix nsing from the flames, 
with the motto, ^Besurgam’ (I shall nse 
agam) The pavement of the intenor is 
composed of slabs of black and white marble 
The crypt under the nave contains the bury- 
mg'places of many illustnous personages, 
and some interesting relics of old St Pa^’s 
Among the numerous monuments and sta- 
tues to the illustnous dead may be noted 
those of John Howard and Dr Johnson, by 
Bacon, statues of Nelson, Earl Howe, and 
Sir Joshua Beynolds, by Flaxman, Bishop 
Heber, by Chantrey, and monuments to 
Xiord Bodney, Lord Heathfield, Admiral 
CoUmgwood. General Abercrombie, &c., by 
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Bosai, Westmacott, and others The monu- 
ment to the Duke of Wellington, by Alfred 
Stevens, is accounted the finest work of its 
kind m England It consists of a nch 
marble sarcophagus and canopy elaborately 
ornamented with bronze sculptures It is 
80 feet m height and cost upwards of 
£30,000 Vanous decorative, structural, 
and other improvements have recently been 
made on the mtenor of the cathedral 

Paul’s Cross, St , a stnicture partly con- 
sisting of a pulpit which stood at the north 
side of old St Paul’s, London, a favourite 
place of resort, from which sermons, political 
discourses, Ac , used to be dehvered It was 
demohshed in 1643 

Paul’s School, St., a London grammar 
or secondary school, endowed by John Colet 
m 1612 for 153 boys of 'every nation, 
country, and class ’ The first building, on 
the east of St Paul’s Churchyard, was 
burned in 1666, the second, by Wren, was 
taken dovm m 1824 and another building 
erected In 1884 a new school was opened 
at West Kensington The Mercer’s Com- 
pany are patrons 

Paulus ABgine'ta, Greek medical writer, 
bom it is supposed in the 7 th century m 
the island of ^gina, and connected with the 
medical school at Alexandna He abndged 
the works of Galen, and was deeply read m 
those of Hippocrates and others His works 
have been translated mto English 

Paulus Diac'onus, Italian ecclesiastic, 
born about 730, died about 800 He was 
educated in the court of the Lombard kings 
at Pavia. In 781 he was called to the court 
of Charlemagne, and was one of the princi- 
pal instruments of the intellectual reforms 
effected by the emperor m the countries of 
Western Europe Paulus drew up a book of 
homilies from the fathers, wrote a history 
of the bishops of Metz, and a history of the 
Lombards 

Paul Veronese See VercmeBe 

Pauperism See Poor and Poor's Laws 

Pausa'nias, a Lacedsemonian general, 
nephew of Leomdas He commanded the 
allied Greeks against the Persians at the 
battle of Platsea in 479 bo To himself 
alone he ascnbed the victory, and his preten- 
sions became insupportable when he after- 
wards, with a combined Greek fleet, delivered 
Greece, Cyprus, and finally Byzantium from 
the Persian mle At len^h he entered into 
secret negotiations with Xerxes, and con- 
ceived the design of making himself master 
of Greece. To escape arrest he sought 
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shelter in the temple of Athene at Sparta, 
where he was shut in by the enraged people 
and starved to death (b c 467) 

Pausanias, a Greek writer on mythology, 
history, and art who lived in the 2d century 
after Christ, and of whose personal history 
nothmg IS Imown His HeUados PeriSgesis 
(Peregnnation of Hellas) is an itmerary in 
ten books of his travels, which were exten 
sive He appears to have visited the whole 
of the Peloponnesus, Rome, Syna, and Pales- 
tine He describes temples, theatres, tombs, 
statues, pictures, monuments of every sort 
He also mentions mountains, nvers, and 
fountains, and the mythological stones con 
nected with them His observation is accu- 
rate, and hiB descnptions simple and reliable 
PauBilippo See Posihpo 
Pavement, a floor or covenng consisting 
of stones, blocks of wood, Ac , laid on the 
ground in such a manner as to make a hard 
and convenient roadway Pavements of 
lava, with elevated side walks, are found 
in the ancient Roman cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and the paving of important 
highways was practised by the Romans 
Of modern cities Pans is generally men- 
tioned as having the oldest pavement, but 
it IS certain that Cordova m Spam was 
paved about 850 ad In London some of 
the chief streets were paved in the 15th 
century Holborn was first paved in 1417, 
the great Smithfield Market not until 1614 
Street pavements m modern cities are usu 
ally of stone, asphalt, concrete, or wood 
The stone commonly used for the carnage 
way IB granite, blocks of which are placed 
upon a solid bed of concrete, and the inter 
stices filled with sand and grouted with 
asphalt, hme, or cement Arbroath and 
Caithness supply the best paving -stones 
for Bide walks Concrete pavement is com- 
posed of broken stone, Ac , mixed with Port- 
land or other cement or asphalt (See 
Concrete) Val de Travers asphoLte rock 
(which see) is now commonly used for 
pavements Wood pavements have the ad 
vantage of bemg noiseless, but the abra- 
sion of the surface requires frequent repair 
They are laid in different ways, but the 
blocks which form the pavement are always 
placed on their ends, so that the cross sur- 
face of the wood is exposed The spaces be- 
tween the blocks are usually filled with 
gravel, upon which hot tar or pitch is poured. 

Pa'^a (Italian pron pa-vS'i), a city of 
Italy, in Lombardy, 224 miles from Milan, 
on Uie left bank of the Ticmo, capital of a 
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province of the same name Pavia is still 
partly surrounded by old walls and fortifi- 
cations, and IS connected with the Adnatic 
by the Po and Ticino, and with Milan by a 
canal Of edifices the most important are 
the cathedral (begun in 1486), containing 
some good paintings, and the tomb of St 
Augustine, the church of San Michele, a 
Eomanesque edifice of the 11th century, 
the Gastello, or castle, now a barrack, 
erected by Galeazzo Visconti 1360-69, the 
university, founded in 1361, a handsome 
building, with a library of about 130,000 
volumes, the Collegio Borromeo, &c The 
manufactures are unimportant About 4 
miles to the north is the famous Carthusian 
monastery Certosa di Pavia, with a magni- 
ficent church m the Gothic style, begun 
1396, and with a facade that ranks as the 
finest decorative work of the kind m N 
Italy Pavia was a place of considerable 
importance during the reign of Augustus 
It afterwards came into the possession of 
the Lombard kings, who made it their 
capital It was latterly under the Milanese 
Pop 35,447 — The province, which extends 
on both sides of the Po, has an area of 1285 
square miles, partly covered by the Apen- 
nines Pop 496,832 

Pavilion, in architecture, a turret or small 
building, usually isolated, having a tent- 
formed roof, whence the name A projecting 
part of a building, when it is carried higher 
than the general structure and provided with 
a tent formed roof, is also called a pavihon 
Applied specifically to a building erected m 
1 784 at Brighton for the then Prince of W ales 

Pavlograd, a town of Southern Kussia, 
16 miles north east of Ekatermoslav, in the 
government of that name Pop 11,391 

Pawl, a short piece or bar moving round 
a pivot at one end, so as to catch in a notch 
or projection of a revolving body and prevent 
motion m one direction, as m the capstan 
or windlass of a ship 

Pawnbrokers, persons who lend money 
on good& pledged or deposited with them at a 
legally fixed rate of interest, and under the re- 
stnction of a government hcense Although 
this mode of borrowmg is occasionally taken 
advantage of by all classes, and bankers, 
when they accept secunty for their advances, 
act on the same principle as the pawnbroker, 
the busmesB, aa a special one, ongmates 
chiefiy m the necessities of the poor In 
the middle ages lending upon pledges was a 
trade almost exclusively pursued by Jews 
and Lombards On the European contment 


this form of borrowmg is partly conducted 
by charitable institutions called Monts de 
Pic^t^ (which see) In England pawnbrokers 
were recogmzed by statute in the reign of 
James I , and in 1872 an act was passed to 
consolidate all the acts relating to pawn 
brokers m Great Britain, but it does not 
extend to Ireland Every person who 
keeps a shop for the sale of goods, and 
pays or advances any sum of money upon 
such goods not exceeding £10, on an agree 
ment, express or implied, that these goods 
or chattels may afterward be repurchased 
or redeemed, shall be deemed a pawn- 
broker They are required to take out a 
license (£7, 10s per annum) Pawn-tickets 
are given for goods given in pledge, and 
the interest charged is fixed by law On 
a loan under 40s \d may be charged on 
every 2s for a period not exceeding one 
month, and when the sum is above 40s \d 
may be charged on every 2s 6<f When 
the pawn ticket has been lost a printed form 
of declaration may be got and filled up in 
place of it G oods pledged and not redeemed 
may be sold after twelve months Pledges 
for more than 10s must be disposed of by 
public auction, subject to certain regulations 
The entry of sale may be inspected within 
three years by the pledger m the broker’s 
books, and m the catalogue of sale certified 
by the auctioneer, and he may claim any 
surplus above loan and profit with the 
necessary charges 

Pawtuck'et, a town of the United States, 
m Providence county, Rhode Island, 39 
miles B B w of Boston It occupies a 
pleasant site, has cotton nulls, print works, 
machine shops, &c , manufactures of boots, 
shoes, carnages, and an extensive trade 
Pop 39,231 

Pax, an ecclesiastical utensil m the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, formed usually of a 
plate of metal, chased, engraved, or inlaid 
with figures representing the Virgm and 
Child, the crucifixion, &c, which, having 
been kissed by the priest during the Agnus 
Dei of the high mass, is handed to the aco- 
lyte, who presents it to be kissed by each of 
the eoclesiaBtics officiatmg, saying to them 
Pax tccvm (peace to thee) The decorations 
of the pax are frequently very nch 

Paxo (anciently Paxos), one of the Ionian 
Islands, belonging to Greece, 9 imles south 
of Corfu It IS nearly 5 miles long and 2 
broad, and consists of a mass of limestone 
rock. Principal product, olive oil of the 
finest quahty Pop 3582 
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Paxton, Sir Joseph, landscape gardener 
and architect, bom in Bedfordshire 1803, 
died 1865 He was educated at the free 
school of Wobum, became gardener, and 
latterly estate manager to the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth, in Derbyshire, 
designed the Crystal Palace for the great 
International Ejdiibition (London) m 1851, 
and soon after was knighted He edited 
the Horticultural Register, the Magazine of 
Botany, the Cottage Calendar, and was the 
author (with Lindley) of a Botanical Dic- 
tionary and of Paxton’s Flower Garden He 
was member of parliament for Coventry 
from 1854 until his death 

Pax-wax, the name given to the strong, 
stiff tendons runnmg along the sides of the 
neck of a largo quadruped to the middle of 
the back, as in an ox or horse It dimin 
ishes the muscular effort needed to support 
the head m a honzontal position 
Paymaster, an officer in the Bntish army 
and navy, from whom the officers and men 
receive their wages, and who is intrusted 
with money for that purpose In matters 
of general disciplme the paymaster is sub- 
ordinate to the commanding officer of his 
regiment, but m regard to the immediate 
duties of his office he is directly responsible 
to the war office The paymaster of a ship 
in the navy has a general charge of the 
financial department in the vessel 
Pa 3 rma 8 ter-general, a British government 
officer whose duties were formerly limited 
to the army, but who now acts as paymaster 
general of all the services Formerly it was 
a lucrative, but is now an unpaid office The 
paymaster-general is tx officio a pnvy-coun 
cillor 

Pa3m, James, novelist, born at Cheltenham 
in 1830, educated at Eton, Woolwich Aca 
demy, and Trinity College, Cambridge, pub 
lished two volumes of verse, contributed to 
the Westminster Review and Household 
Words, became editor of Chambers’s Jour- 
nal m 1858, and of the Cornhill Magazine m 
1882 He has published innumerable novels, 
of which the followmg may be mentioned 
Lost Sir Massmgberd, A County Family, 
Found Dead, By Proxy, The Talk of the 
Town, The Luck of the Darrels, the Heir of 
the Ages, besides Literary Recollections, 
and Gleams of Memory He died in 1898 
Paysandu (pi-san do'), a town and port 
of Uruguay, on the nver Uruguay, about 
275 miles from Monte Video It is famous 
as a centre for preparing preserved meat, 
especiidly ox-tongues. Pop 12,000 
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Pays de Vaud (pa S de v5) See Vaud 
Pai, La See La Paz 
Pea, a well known legummoua plant of 
the genus Pisum^ the P sativum, of many 
varieties It is a chmbing annutd plant, a 
native of the south of Europe, and has been 
cultivated from remote antiquity It forms 
one of the most valuable of culinary vege 
tables , contains much fannaceous and sac 
channe matter, and is therefore highly nu 
tntious It IS cultivated m the garden and 
in the field Its seed vessel is a pod con 
taming one row of round seeds, which are 
at first soft and juicy, m which state they 
are used for the table under the name of 
green peas They afterwards harden and 
become farinaceous A whitish sort, which 
readily split when subjected to the action of 
millstones, is used in considerable quanti 
ties for soups, and especially for sea stores 
There is a blue sort which answers the same 
purpose 

Pea-beetle, a coleopterous insect {Bruchus 
pisi) about i inch long, black, with white 
spots and dots on the wing cases, very de- 
structive to crops of pease in the south of 
Europe and in North America Called also 
Pea bug, Pea chafir, and Pea weevif 
Peabody, GBORaE, philanthropist, born at 
Danvers, Massachusetts, 1795, died 1869 
In 1848 he came to London and established 
the firm of George Peabody & Co , exchange 
brokers and money-lenders Having ac- 
quired a large fortune he gave £100,000 
to establish a free library in his native 
town, presented £200,000 to found a free 
library and mstitute of art and science at 
Baltimore, and in 1862 placed £150,000 
m the hands of tnistees for the benefit of 
the poor of London, to be employed m 
building model dwelling houses He after 
wards abided £350,000 to this benefaction 
In 1866 he received the freedom of the 
city of London, and was offered a baronetcy 
by the queen, which he declined 
Peace, Breach of See Breach 
Peace, Justice op See Justice 
Peace, Religious, the name given m 
German history to a senes of treaties by 
which, after the Reformation, the Protes 
tant states were secured m the exercise of 
their rehgion There were two treaties 
which especially bear this name, that of 
Numberg m 1532, and that of Augsburg 
in 1555 

Peace River, a large river of Canada^ 
which nses m the mountains of Bntish 
Columbia, Rows north eastwards, receives 
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the drunage of Lake Athabasca, and finally 
enters the Great Slave Lake under the 
name of the Slave Biver It is 600 miles 
in length, and is navigable for a large part 
of its coarse 

Peach, a tree and its fruit, of the almond 
genus (order Bosacese), the AmygdSlus per- 
8teay of many varieties This is a dehcious 
fruit, the produce of warm or temperate 
climates The tree is of moderate stature, 
but vanes in this respect according to soil 
and climate The vaneties of the fruit, 
which IS a large downy drupe containing a 
stone, are very numerous, diffenng m size, 
flavour, and time of ripening, but they are 
pnncipally of two sorts, the jfree stones and 
the cling stones^ so called according as the 
stone separates readily or adheres to the 
flesh The peach tree is supposed to have 
been introduced mto Europe from Persia. 
In the southern parts of England it is grown 
out of doors, and in the United States it 
is extensively cultivated, great quantities 
being canned for export The npe fruit is 
distilled and made into peach brandy The 
nectarine is a smooth variety of the peach 

Peacock, called also Peafowl, a large 
and beautiful gallinaceous bird of the genus 
PavOy properly the male of the species, the 
female being, ior distinction’s sake, called a 
peahen The common peacock, P cristdtu% 
IS a native of India and South eastern Asia 
This bird is charactenzed by a crest of pe- 
culiar form, and by the tail coverts of the 
male extendmg far beyond the quills, and 
being capable of erection into a broad and 
gorgeous disc The shining, lax, and silky 
barbs of these feathers, and the eye like 
spots which decorate their extremities, are 
Imown to every one The colours and 
plumage are said to be more bnlliant m 
the wild than in the domesticated state 
The wild peahen lays from twenty-five to 
thirty eggs, and produces only a single brood 
in each year The young birds of both sexes 
are feathered alike for the first two years, 
and m the third year the tail-coverts of the 
male begin to be developed and to assume 
their lustrous appearance The black-shoul- 
dered or Japan peacock (P mgripennis) is 
regarded as a variety of the common species, 
the Javan peacock (P. muticus) is a i^tmct 
form. 

Peacock, Thomab Lovi!^ English wnter, 
bom 1785, died 1866 His first important 
work was a novel entitled Headlong Hall, 
published in 1815, and this was followed 
by Melmcoort, Nightmare Abbey, Maid 


Manan, the Misfortunes of Elphm, Crot- 
chet Castle, Gryll Grange, and a poem called 
Ehododaphne He was the fnend and exe- 
cutor of Shelley, and was connected with 
the East India Office for nearly forty years 

Peacock-butterfly, a name given by col- 
lectors of msects to butterflies of the species 
Vanessa lo, from the eyes on their wings 
resembhng the eyes on peacocks’ feathers 

Peacock-flsh, a fish of the Mediterranean 
and Indian Seas {Crenilahrus pavo), charac- 
tenzed by the bnUiancy of its hues — green, 
yellow, and red 

Pea-crab, a small brachyurous crustacean 
of the genus PinnothSres, which lives m the 
shells of oysters, mussels, and other bivalves 
Two or three species are met with in this 
country 

Peak, or Hioh Peak, a distnct of Eng- 
land, forming the north-west angle of Derby- 
shire, and consisting of a wild and romantic 
tract, full of hills, valleys, and moors, and 
celebrated for its limestone caverns and 
grottoes The famous Peak Cavern is a 
spacious limestone cavern, entered by a 
natural arch 40 feet high and more than 
100 wide 

Pea -maggot, the caterpillar of a small 
moth {Tortnx pm) which lays its eggs m 
peas, to which the larva is very destructive 
It 18 common in Bntain, and especially mis- 
chievous m wet seasons 

Pea-nut Same as ground-nut 

Pea-ore, the name given to granular ar- 
gillaceous oxide of iron, from its occurnng 
in small masses or grams, nearly or quite 
sphencfJ, and of the size of a pea. 

Pear, a tree of the genus PyruSy order 
Bosaoeee, the P communiSy growing wild m 
many parts of Europe and Asia, and from 
which the numerous cultivated vaneties 
have origmated The fruit is charactenzed 
by a saccharine aromatic juice, a soft and 
pearly liquid pulp, melting in the mouth, as 
in the butter pear, or by a firm and crisp 
consistence, as in the winter bergamots 
The pear is chiefly propagated by graftmg 
or budding on the wild pear stocl^ or on 
stocks raised from the seeds of cultivated 
pears, called free stocks It is also grafted 
on the qumce, the medlar, and the white 
thorn. At the present day more than 200 
vaneties are enumerated, and constant ac- 
cessions are made every year France and 
the north of Italy are celebrated for the per- 
fection to which they have earned the cul- 
ture of this fruit Numerous vaneties are 
cultivated soMy for the pui|H>se of making 
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perry, a liquor analogouB to cider, and pra- 
pared nearly m the same manner The 
wood 18 fine gramed, of a yellowish colour, 
and susceptible of a bnlhant pohsh In the 
early ages of Greece it was employed m 
statuary, now it is used for musi^ instru- 
ments, the handles of carpenters’ tools, m 
wood engraving, Ac. 

Pearl, the name appUed to a concretion 
produced within the shells of oertam species 
of bivalve molluscs as the result of some ab- 
normal secretory process These concretions 
are highly valued, and are classed among 
the gems The production of a pearl is 
generally begun by the introduction of some 
foreign body, such as a gram of sand, withm 
the mantle lobes The presence of this body 
has the effect of settmg up an imtant action, 
resultmg in the deposition by the mantle 
of a quantity of nacreous matenal over 
the offending particle This matenal, in 
certain species of molluscs, is of such a tex- 
ture and character, and is so deposited m 
regular lammss or layers, that in due time 
the structure known as a ^ pearl,’ varying 
in worth and brilliancy, is formed. Chief 
amongst such molluscs are the pearl oyster 
(MeUagrlnob mjargarttiJ-^ra)^ the pearl-mussel 
{A vtot^ ma/rgarUifira)^ and the fresh water 
mussels (genus Unto) of Bntish nvers 

The chief pearl oyster fisheries are those 
of Ceylon, which, together with the fisheries 
in the Persian Gulf, were known to the an 
cients The chief seat of the Ceylon fishery 
IS in the Gulf of Manaar, on the north-east 
of the island It begms m February or 
March, and extends over a period of about 
a month, a large fleet of boats being usually 
engaged m it The average depth at which 
the oysters are found vanes from 60 to 70 
feet, and the divers are let down by a stout 
rope weighted by a heavy stone Having 
gathered a number of the oysters into a net, 
at the end of half a minute or so the diver 
IS pulled up The oysters being earned to 
shore, and laid m piles, m about ten days 
become thoroughly decomposed They are 
then thrown mto sea water, and carefully 
examined for pearls, whilst the shells, after 
being cleaned, are split into layers for the 
sake of the mother-of-pearl The pearl- 
fishenes of Ceylon are a government mono- 
poly, but the revenue denved from them is 
not a regular one, the fishery sometimes 
failmg for years m succession. Th^ was 
no fishery, for example, between 1837 and 
1854, or between 1863 and 1874 The best 
pearls are found about Ceylon, Persia, and 


other eastern coasts, and infenor ones on the 
tropical coasts of America The pearl oyster 
occurs throughout the Pacific Tery fine 
pearls are obtamed from the Sulu Archi- 
pelago on the north east of Borneo Of late 
years pearl fishing has been started with 
considerable success in Australian seas, and 
it IS earned on also in the Gulf of Mexico, 
upon the coast of California, and in the vici 
nity of Panama 

Pearls have also been obtained from the 
fresh-water mussels of Bntish streams, and 
Scotch pearls were famed even in the middle 
ages The Scotch pearl fishery, after being 
abandoned for years, was revived m I860, 
and m 1865 the produce of the season’s 
fishing in the Scotch nvers was worth at 
least £12,000 The yield, however, has not 
been maintained Many rivers of Ireland 
and Wales furnish pearls The pearl fishenes 
of Britain are now, however, practically ne- 
glected, but nver-pearls are systematically 
sought for in Germany, m the United States, 
and especially in China 
Pearls have formed valued articles of 
decoration and ornament from the earliest 
times Julius Caesar presented Servilia, 
the mother of Marcus Brutus, with a pearl 
valued in modern computation at £48,000, 
while Cleopatra was said to have swallowed 
one gem valued at £60,000 or £80,000 A 
pearl purchased by the traveller Tavernier 
IB alleged to have been sold by him to the 
Shah of Persia for £180,000 The *Pilgnm’ 
pearl of Moscow is diaphanous in character, 
and weighs 24 carats 

Artificial pearls are largely made in 
France, Germany, and Italy They are very 
well imitated by the scales of certain fishes 
A substitute for black pearls is found in 
close grained haematite, not too highly pol- 
ished, and pink pearls are imitated by tum- 
mg small spheres out of the rosy part of the 
conch shell 

Pearl, Mother op See Mother ofpearL 
Pearl-ash, the common name for car- 
bonate of potassium See PotaaK 
Pearl Barley See Barley 
Pearl Moss, the same as Carrageen (which 
see) 

Pearl Powder See Bismuth 
Pearl Stone, a felspathic mineral, consist- 
ing of Bihcate of alummium with varying 
quantities of iron, lime, and alkalies, it 
occurs m spherules, which have a pearly 
lustre 

Pearly Nautilus, a name for the common 

nautilus See Na/atH/us^ 
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Pearson, John, English 'prelate, bom at 
Snoring, Norfolk, about 1613, died 1688, 
educated at Eton and Cambridge He took 
orders in 1639, and held successively the 
livings of Torrmgton in Suffolk, and of St 
Clement Eastcheap, London He became 
professor of divmity at Cambridge in 1661, 
and Bishop of Chester in 1672, and was con- 
sidered one of the most learned Englishmen 
of his time His chief work is an Exposi 
tion of the Creed (1659) 

Peasant Proprietors, the owners of rela- 
tively small estates of land which they culti- 
vate themselves, the term deriving its spe- 
cific meaning and importance from the theo 
ries of a class of economists represented on 
the European Continent by Sismondi, and 
in Britain by John Stuart Mill See Land 

Peasants' War, a^great insurrectionary 
movement among the German peasantry, 
which m 1525 spread over the whole of 
Germany The immediate cause of this 
movement was religious fanaticism, but the 
pent up forces by which it was impelled 
grew out of the long course of oppression to 
which feudal customs and priestly tyranny 
had subjected the people Before the Re- 
formation, particularly from 1476 to 1517, 
a series of popular commotions and m 
Burrections had broken out in various parts 
of Southern Germany, without procuring 
any relaxation of burdens The Reforma 
tion gave hopes of relief, and though Luther 
and Melanchthon opposed the idea of carry- 
ing out a religious and a social revolution 
simultaneously, a general ferment among 
the peasantry came to a head on Jan 1, 
1525, with the capture of the convent of 
Kempten (Bavana) A general unorgamzed 
rising of the German peasantry followed, 
fearful excesses and atrocious cruelties were 
committed, but in a few months the mobs 
were dispersed or massacred by the soldiery 
of the nobles It is estimated that 150,000 
persons lost their lives in these nsings, 
which for the time gave a severe blow to 
the Reformation See also Armhaptists, 
Jacquerie 

Pea-stone, or Pisolite, a limestone rock, 
composed of globules of limestone about the 
size of a pea, usually formed round a mmute 
grain of sand or other foreign body, and 
joined with a cement of lime In pisolitic 
rooks belongmg to the Oohtic period iron- 
stone 18 frequently found 

Peat, a kind of turfy substance consisting 
of vegetable matter which has accumulated 
by constant growth and decay in hollows 


or moist situations on land not in a state 
of cultivation, always more or less saturated 
with water, and consistmg of the remains, 
more or less decomposed, of mosses and 
other marsh plants Feat is generally of 
a black or dark brown colour, or when re- 
cently formed, of a yellowish brown, it is 
soft and of a viscid consistence, but it be- 
comes hard and darker by exposure to the 
air When thoroughly dned it bums, giv- 
ing out a gentle heat without much smoke, 
accordingly it is used as fuel in those couii- 
tnes where it abounds, as in Scotland and 
Ireland. It often covers large areas, form- 
ing what are called peat bogs, and in these 
the accumulation of solid peat may reach 
a great depth, sometimes 50 feet or more 
When prepared for fuel in the ordinary 
way it IS dug from the bog in rectangular 
bnck like masses, which are set up to dry 
on the spot, and when sufficiently dried are 
carried away and stacked Peat, as it is 
cut from the bog, contains from 80 to 90 
per cent of water, and when air dried it 
retains a proportion of water equal to from 
15 to 25 per cent of the whole weight To 
increase its value as fuel several methods 
have been adopted, but m any successful 
process for treating peat it must be con- 
densed by artificial means, and the water 
must be expelled and dried out economi- 
cally See Fuel 

Pea-weevil See Pea beetle 

Peba, a species of the armadillo {Tatuma 
'iept(mcinctu8)io\mdi in various parts of South 
America Its flesh is much valued by the 
natives 

Pebble, in jewelry, a name commonly 
given to an agate Scotch agates are com- 
monly known as Scotch pebbles 

P4brme, a French name for a destructive 
epizootic disease among silkworms due to 
internal parasites, which swarm in the blood 
and all the tissues of the body, passing into 
the undeveloped eggs of the females, so that 
it is hereditary, but only on the side of the 
mother It is contagious and infectious, the 
parasitic corpuscles passing from the bodies 
of the diseased caterpillars into the alimen- 
tary canal of healthy silkworms in their 
neighbourhood 

Pecaxi^ Pecan nut, a species of hickory 
{Cary a olivoeformis) and its fruit, growing 
in North America It is a large tree, with 
hard, very tough wood, pinnate lea\es, and 
catkins of small flowers The nuts are 
occasionally to be met with in Bntish fruit 
shops 
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Pec'cary {Dicotyles), a genus of Ungulate 
quadrupeds, included m the Artiod^tjle 
(‘even toed’) section of that order, and nearly 
allied to the swine, m which family (Suidse) 
the genus is classified These animals are ex- 
clusively confined to America, m which con 
tinent they represent the true swine of the 
Old World In general form the peccanes 



Collared Peccary (Dicotylea torqitdtua) 


resemble small pigs ‘J^he best known spe 
cies are the collared peccary {Dieotyles tor- 
(judtus) and the white lipped peccary {D 
labmtus) The former occurs abundantly 
in South America, and also extends into 
North Amenca, Ining generally in small 
flocks, which do not hesitate to attack with 
their tusks any one who meddles with them 
Their food consists of maize, potatoes, sugar- 
canes, and similar matenals, and cultivated 
fields suffer much from their ruds This 
species of peccary is readily domesticated 
The flesh is savoury, and less fat than pigs’ 
flesh The peccary possesses a glandular sac 
or pouch, situated in the loins, which secretes 
a strongly smelling fluid of fmtid nature 
This must be cut away immediately on kill 
ing a peccary, to avoid contammating the 
flesh 

Pe-chi-le See Chih le 
Peck, the fourth part of a bushel, a dry 
measure of 8 quarts for gram, pulse, &c 
The standard or imperial peck contains 
2 gallons or 554 548 cubic inches 
Pecop^tens, the name given to a genus of 
fossil ferns occurring in 9ie Coal measures, 
New Red Sandstone, and Oolite, from the 
comb hke arrangement of its leaflets 
Pecos River, a nver of New Mexico and 
Texas, which has a south-easterly course of 
about 600 miles, and falls into the Rio 
Grande del Norte, but m summer is gener 
ally dry 

Pecquet (pek-a), Jean, bom at Dieppe 
about 1620, (hied 1674, 8tu<iied medicine, and 
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especially anatomy, at Montpellier He dis- 
covered and demonstrated the course of the 
lacteal vessels in the human body 
Pecten, a genus of Lamellibranchiate 
MoUusca, mcluded in the oyster family 
(Ostrseidae), and popularly designated under 
the name of ‘scallop-shells’ Numerous 
species of pecten — 180 or more — are known 
The common pecten ( P opercvldi ?«) and the 
fnll or great scallop (P maximus) are the 
most common forms The latter form is 
esteemed a delicacy, and as such is sold in the 
London markets The shell of this species 
was borne m the middle ages by pilgrims in 
then hats, as a sign that they had visited 
the Holy Land The shell is somewhat 
rounded, and terminates superiorly in a 
triangular ‘ear,’ m which the hinge exists 
The name ‘pecten’ (Latin for ‘comb’) is 
denved fiom the indentation of the edges 
and surfaces of the shell 
Pectmibranchiata, those gasteropods hav- 
ing pectinated branchiae or gills, as the 
purple shells (Munx), whelk {Bucclnum), 
cowries (Ct/pnpa), &c 

Pec'tolite, a mineral consisting of a sili 
cate of lime and soda It is a tough gray- 
ish or whitish mineral occurring m trap 
rocks, m aggregated crystals of a silky lustre, 
arranged in sparhke or radiated forms 
Called also SttUitP 

Peculiar, in canon law, a particular par 
ish or church which has junsdic tion within 
itself, and exemption from that of the ordl 
nary or bishop’s court The Comt of Pecu 
ltar% in England, is a branch of the ( 'oiiii; 
of Arches which has jurisdiction over all the 
panshes in the province of Canterbury which 
are exempt from the ordmary jurisdiction, 
and subject to the metropolitan only 
Peculiar People, a small sect of leligion 
ists whose special (ioctrine seems to be the 
efficiency of prayer without the use of any 
efforts on their own part In sickness they 
reject the aid of physicians, accepting Tam 
V 14, 15 in a strictly literal sense ‘J’hey 
are called also Plujmtead Pecultara^ from 
the place of their origin 

Peculium, p^^ate property, specifically, 
in Roman law, that which was given by a 
father or master to his son, daughter, or 
slave, as his or her pnvate property 

Ped'als, parts of the mechanism of a mu- 
sical instrument acted on by the feet Pe- 
dals are used for different purposes in dif 
ferent instruments In the organ they are 
used in two distinct ways first, to act on the 
swell and stops when the instrument is 
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played with the hands, second, to act upon 
a distinct set of pipes, called the pedal organ, 
and 'whidi are played independently On 
the pianoforte there was at first only one 
pedal, used to raise the dampers and prolong 
the sound after the fingers were lifted from 
the keys, a second was used to soften the 
notes, and is called the soft or una-corda 
^dal, a third has of late years been intro- 
duced, which arrests the sound immediately 
after the note is struck, and produces an 
artificial staccato In the harmonium the 
pedals supply the instrument with wind 
Pedee\ Gbsiat and Little, two nvers m 
the United States The former nses m 
North Carolina, enters South Carolina, and 
falls mto the Atlantic, total course, 360 
miles, of which 200 miles are navigable for 
boats of 60 or 70 tons Little Fedee nses 
in North Carolina, and enters the Great 
Fedee 82 miles above its embouchure. 

Ped'estal, an insulated basement or sup 
port for a column, a statue, or a vase It 
usually consists of a base, a dado, and a cor 
nice When a range of columns is sup- 
ported on a contmuous pedestal the latter 
IS called a stylobate 

Pede^tes (Gr pedetSs, a leaper), a genus 
of rodent mammals, of the mouse family, of 
which the best known species is P capenm 
(the jumping hare of South Afnca) 
Ped'icel, in botany, the stalk that sup- 
ports one flower only when there are several 
on a peduncle Any short and small foot- 
stalk, although it does not stand upon an- 
other footstalk, IB likewise called a pedicel 
Pedicella'riss, certain minute organisms 
or structures found attached to the skin or 
outer surface of star-fishes, sea-urchins, and 
other Eohmodermata Each pedioeUana 
consists essentially of a stalk attached to 
the organism, and bearing at its free ex- 
tremity two or more movable blades or 
jaws, which close and open on foreign par- 
ticles BO as to retain them The exact 
nature of these structures is still a matter 
of doubt. 

Fedio'ulas See Zouse 
Ped'igree See Oenealogy 
Pedilan'thus, a genua of South Amencan 
plants belonging to the nat order Euphor- 
biacen, of whum one species {P tiihyma- 
Unde8)i used mediomally m the West Indies, 
IS known under the name of ipecacuanha, 
and IS employed for the same purpose as 
that drug 

Ped'iment, in classic architecture, the tn- 
fUQgular mass resembling a gable, above the 


entablature at the end of buildmgs or over 
porticoes The pediment is surrounded by 
a comice, and is often ornamented with 
sculpture The triangular finishmgs over 
doors and windows are also called pediments. 
In the debased Eoman style the same name 
IS given to these same parts, though not tn 
angular m their form In the architecture 
of the middle ages small gables and tnangular 
decorations over openings, mches, &c , are 
called pediments 

Pedipalpi, an order of arachmdans, com- 
pnamg the scorpions, with oertam other 
ammals. 

Pedlars and Hawkers are itmerant deal- 
ers who carry their goods from place to 
place for sale The Hawkers* Act (1888) 
defines a hawker as one who travels with a 
horse or other beast bearmg or drawmg a 
burden, the Fedlars* Act (1871) describes 
a pedlar as one travelhng without a horse, 
&C. Certificates for the latter (55 annually) 
are given by the chief officer of pohce of 
the district for which they are asked, to 
persons of good character, who must satisfy 
the officer they are seventeen years of age, 
have resided for one month m the distnct, 
and intend to carry on the busmess of a 
pedlar m good faith. These certificates 
may be extended to other police distncts 
by endorsement of the chief of police, at a 
charge not exceeding sixpence for each en- 
dorsement Hawkers' hcenses are granted 
by the excise, and cost £2 annually 

Pedom'eter is an instrument like a watch, 
which serves to indicate the distance a pe- 
destrian traveller has gone, or rather the 
number^of paces he has made See ZTotfo- 
meter 

Pedro U, ex-Emperor of Brazil, was 
bom at Bio Janeiro 1825, succeeded to the 
throne on the abdication of his father, Dom 
Fedro I , m 1831, and mamed the Frmcess 
Theresa Christina Mana (died 1890), sister 
of Francis 1, kmg of Naples, in 1843 
Brazil prospered greatly under the rule of 
Fedro II, who did much to develop its 
resources m every direction In 1871 he 
issued an impenal decree for the gradual 
abolition of slavery, which totally ceased 
in Brazil in May, 1888 He was deposed 
by the revolution of November, 1889, and 
died at Fans in 1891 

Pedun'ole, m botany, the stem or stalk 
that supports the fnn^fication of a plant, 
t e the flower and the fruit. 

Peebles, or Twbigddale, an inland county 
m Scotland, between Bumfnes, Selkirk, 
884 
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Bdmbargb, and Lanark, area, 226,899 aoree, 
of which about one eighth is arable The 
greater part of the surface consists of moun- 
tain, moor, and bog, and the mam mdustry 
IS sheep farmmg Highest summit, Broad 
Law, 2723 feet, near the south border 
White and red freestone are common m the 
northern part of the county, and both coal 
and hmestone have been wrought at various 
points The Tweed is the only nver of any 
note, but there are numerous rivulets, tribu- 
taries of the Tweed Most of these abound 
in salmon and trout The county, along 
with Selkirk, returns a member to parlia 
ment Pop (1901), 15,066 — Pebbles, a royal 
burgh, capital of the above county, on the 
Twee4 IS a favounte summer resort The 
manufacture of tweeds and other woollen 
stuffs IS earned on The Chambers Insti 
tution, presented to his birthplace m 1859 
by Dr W Chambers, the well known pub 
lisher, compnses a reading-room, a public 
library of 20,000 volumes, a museum, a 
gallery of art, and a hall for lectures and 
concerts Peebles was made a royal burgh 
m 1367 Pop 5266 

Peechi See Domw 

Peekskill, an industrial town of the 
United States, state of New York, on Hud 
son Kiver, 43 miles north of New York 
City Pop 10,358 

Peel, a seaport town on the west coast of 
the Isle of Man, of some note as a health 
resort and a fishing station. On St Patrick’s 
Isle, joined to the mainland by a causeway, 
are the ruins of St German’s Cathedral and 
of Peel Castle About 3 miles to the south 
east IS Tynwald Hill, celebrated in connec 
tion with the passing of the Manx laws. 
Pop 3829 

Peel, Arthur Wellesley, Viscount, 
youngest son of Sir Bobert Peel, born 1829 
He was educated at Eton and Oxford, was 
member for Warwick (1865-1895), pari 
sec to Poor law Board (1868-71), seo to 
Board of Trade (1871-73), patronage sec 
to treasury (1873-74), under sec for Home 
Department (1880), succeeded Sir Henry 
Brand in 1884 as speaker of the House of 
Commons, retiring in 1895 , was chairman 
of the Licensing Commission of 1896-1900 
and drafted the minority report 

Peel, Sir Bobert, Bntish statesman, was 
bom 6th February, 1788, near Bury in 
Lancashire His father, who had raised 
himself from a comparatively humble sta- 
tion to be the largest cotton manufacturer 
in the world, was created a baronet in 1800, 
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and left behind him a fortune of nearly 
£2,000,000, of which the largest share was 
inherited by his eldest sou Bobert Young 
Peel was sent to Harrow and Oxford, where 
he took his bachelor’s degree in 1808, with 
doable first-class honours. Immediately on 



Sir Robert Peel 


attaining his majority he was elected member 
of parliament for Cashel, m 1810 he be- 
came under secretary of state for the colo- 
nies, and in 1812-18 he was chief secretary 
for Ireland In 1817 he was elected repre 
sentative of the University of Oxford The 
following year he resigned his office in the 
mmistry, of which he still continued to be 
a supporter, and began to take a leading 
part m the discussion of the difficult finan- 
cial questions then pendmg In 1 822, under 
the Liverpool ministry, he became home 
secretary, and continued m this office tiU 
the dissolution Befusing to take office 
under Canning, he joined the ministry of 
the Duke of Wellington in 1828 as home 
secretary The pnncipal act of this mmis- 
try was the passing of the Boman Catholic 
relief bill, which cost Peel his seat for Ox- 
ford Peel also passed the New Metropolitan 
Pohee Act, which ffave rise to the new nick 
names Bobbies and Peelers for the London 

C ' !e In 1830 he succeeded his father as 
net At the close of this year the 
ministry resigned m consequence of the m- 
creasmg agitation for parliamentary reform, 
and were succeeded by the reform mmistry 
of Earl Grey Peel strenuously opposed 
the bill, but after it became law he de- 
clared his intention frankly to accept it, and 
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began vigorously to prepare his party for the 
change m its circumstances In the election 
of 1832 he was returned for Tamworth, for 
which he continued to sit durmg the re- 
mainder of hiB life On the dismissal of the 
Whig government in 1834 Peel undertook 
the government, but his party m the house 
bemg in a mmonty the task was hopeless 
After a brief struggle the ministry resigned, 
and were succeeded by the Whig mimstry 
of Lord Melbourne, which lasted from 1835 
to 1841 The general election of 1841 gave 
a large majonty to Sir Robert Peel, and the 
formation of a Conservative ministry could 
no longer be delayed In the session of 
1842 the most important measures were the 
sliding scale, by which a considerable re 
duction was made on the duties on the im- 
portation of corn (see Corn htvm ) , the im- 
oBition of an income tax for three years, 
ut which with various alterations has con- 
tinued to be levied to the present time (see 
Income tax ) , and a revision of the tariff 
In 1844 and 1845 he passed his celebrated 
English and Scotch Banking Acts During 
the recess in 1845 the potato rot and famine 
m Ireland brought the question of the corn- 
laws to a cnsis, and Peel declared in favour 
of their total repeal The act repeahng the 
corn laws (after a modified duty for three 
years) was passed 26th June, 1846 On the 
same day the ministry was defeated in the 
House of Commons on the Irish Coercion 
Bill, and on the 29th of June Sir Robert 
Peel resigned As leader of the opposition 
he supported many of the measures of the 
government of Lord John Russell, who suc- 
ceeded him, but the policy of liord Pal 
merston after the i evolution ciisis of 1848- 
49 evoked from him a more active hostility 
to the ministry On 29th June, 1850, he 
was thrown from his horse, and received 
injuries of which he died on 2d July By 
his will he renounced a peerage for his 
family, as he had before declined the Garter 
for himself 

Peele, Georob, one of the poets of Shak- 
spere’s time, was bom in Devonshire about 
1558, and educated at Oxford, where he 
made a great reputation Ultimately he 
settled at London as a theatrical writer, 
and was the associate of Nash, Marlowe, 
and Greena Of the many dramas of which 
he was reputed to be the author only a few 
are certamly known to be his, among these 
few bemg The Chronicle History of Ed 
ward I He died m 1598 
Peel-tower, or simply Peel, the name 


given on the Scottish borders to small resi- 
dential towers erected for defence agamst 
predatory excursions They were usually 
square buildmgs with turrets at the angles 
The lower part was vaulted, and served for 
the accommodation of horses and cattle 
Peep -0*- day Boys, the name given to 
those insurgents who appeared in Ireland 
m 1784, shortly after the volunteer move- 
ment They were so named from visiting 
the houses of the defenders,’ their antago- 
nists, at daybreak in search of arms 
Peepul, PiPUL, or Sacred Fm (Ficus 
rehgiosa)t a species of fig-tree common m 
India, and held sacred by the Hindus and 
Buddhists Its leaves are heart shaped on 
long stalks It attains a great age, and is 
usually planted near temples, where it affords 
shelter to the devotees Vishnu is said to 
have been born under a peepul tree Its 
fruits are edible, but not much esteemed 
Peer (French, pair^ from Latin par^ equal), 
m general, signifies an equal, one of the same 
rank and station In this sense it is used 
by the common law of England, which de 
dares that every person is to be tried by 
his peers Peer also signifies in Britain a 
member of one of the five degrees of nobility 
that constitute the peerage (duke, marquis, 
earl, viscount, baron), or more strictly a 
member of the House of Lords The dig- 
nity and privileges of peers onginated with 
the growth of the feudal system, the peers 
bemg ongmally the chief vassals holding 
fiefs directly from the crown, and having, 
m virtue of their position, the hereditary 
nght of acting as royal counsellors Subse 
quently not all the crown vassals appeared 
at court as advisers of the king, but only 
those who were summoned to appear by 
wnt This custom grew at length into a 
rule, and these summonses were considered 
roofs of hereditary peerage Latterly the 
onour of the peerage has been exclusively 
conferred by patent As regards their pri 
vileges all peers are on a peifect equality 
The chief privileges are those of a seat m 
the House of Lords, of a trial by persons of 
noble birth m case of indictments for trea 
son and felony, and misprision thereof, and 
of exemption from arrest in civil cases The 
British peerage collectively consist of peers 
of England, of Scotland, of Great Britain, 
of Ireland, and of the United Kingdom, 
but only a portion of the Scotch and Irish 
peers are peers [of parhament The lords 
spiritual, Uiough sitting in the House of 
Lords, are not considered peers For further 
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information see articles Britain^ Nohditiff 
and Parliament 

Pegasse, a vanety of ox occurring in 
South Africa, the Bos pegasus of naturalists 

Peg'asuB, in Greek mythology, a wmged 
horse, the offspring of Poseidon and Medusa 
Bellerophon made use of Pegasus in his 
fight with the ChiniTra (See BcUerophon ) 
With the stroke t)f hia hoof Bellerophon 
called forth the sacred well Hippocrene, on 
Mount Ileli- 


Pehlvi, or Pkhlbvi See Persia— Lan 
guaqe 

Pei'ho (pe-i ho'), a river of Northern 
Chma, rises near the Great Wall, and flows 
south-east to the Gulf of Pechelee It is 
navigable for boats to within 20 miles of 
Peking, which it passes at the distance of 
about 10 miles At its mouth is the small 
town of 'J'aku, with several forts, which ac- 
quired some note in the war with the Bn 
tish and French 


con, from which 
he was m later 
times called the 
horse of the 
muses 

Peg'asuB, a 
genus of acan- 
thopterous 
fishes allied to 
the gurnets P 
draeOy or sea- 
dragon, inha 
bits the Indian 

^^^eg'matite. f 
a coarse gra- ' 
nite rock, corn 
posed mainly 
of felspar and 
quartz, used in 
the manufac- 
ture of porce 
lam 

Pegu(pe'go), Temple of B 

now a division 

of Lower Burmah, but previous to 1757 a 


in 1800 
Peine Forte 
et Dure (pen 
fort e dlir), a 
punishment 
formerly in- 
flicted upon a 
prisoner who 
lofused to plead 
guilty or not 
guilty wlien 
put on trial for 
felony lie was 
put into a low 
(lark chamber, 
and laid on his 
back naked, on 
the floor As 
gieat a weight 
of iron as he 
could bear was 
1 then laid upon 

I him, and in this 

,Ten,PoW»» situatio'i bread 

and water was 
alternately his daily diet till ho died or an 


Temple of Heaven, Poking 


powerful and independent kingdom, and swered 

from that penodup to 1853 a province of the Peipus (pe'i pqs), a lake of Russia, be 
Burmese Empire, from which it was severed tween the govs of St Petersburg Esthoni^ 
and annexed to the Bntish dominions in and Livonia, length, 55 nul08> 

1853 The province compnsed the whole miles It discharges itself by the Narova 
delta of the Irrawady, area, 25,964 square into the Gulf of Firdand It is well sup- 
niilts, pop 2,323,512 The modem division plied with fish 

of Pegu lies mainly on the east of the lower Pewhwa, or Peshwa, the prime minister 


milts, pop 2,323,012 TUe moaem oivision pueu wibu ubu 

of Pesra lies mainly on the eaat of the lower Pewhwa, or Peshwa, the prime minister 
Irrawady, area, 9159 sq miles, cultivated and subsequently the head of the Mahratta 
area, 2043 sq miles, pop 1,518,845 Chief Empire or Confederacy hea Mahrattaa 
’ i jT tl-iialofi-of.Aei PtstrstlrniiLS 


town, Rangoon. 

Pegu, an ancient city in the Pegu divi- 


PeisistratOB See Pisistratus 
Pekan', a species of marten {Musttla pen 


ifecni, an ancient city m — » j 

Sion of Lower Burmah, on the left bank of nearly allied to the sable, found m 

the Pegu Elver, about 70 miles north from woody regions of North America ^o“ 
Eango^ Eouided in the 6th century ad, 35° to 65° It attains a >e“e* ^ 

and long the capital of the kingdom of the 4 fett, feeds on mice, frogs, fish, &e , and is 

® ^ f „ 1 £ frtr lin fur 


same name, it was formerly a place of great 
size, strength, and importance, but was de 


valueci for its fur 

Peking', or Pekin' (* northern capital ’ as op- 


size, strengwi, ana impomance, ouc was i''- * — — ' , * 

Btroyed in 1757 by the Burmese A new posed to Nanking), the capi^ of the fAinese 
.t ^ -1,1 1*1 (-ItA rti>/ivirirM nf r ,hiri le nr r'eciie- 


town has been bmlt on the site of the old 
Pop 11,000 
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Empire, in the province of Chib le or Peche- 
lee, on an extensive, barren, sandy plain, 
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between the nven Pei-ho and Hoen-ho, 
about 40 miles from the Great Wall, and 1 00 
miles from the Gulf of Pechelee The entire 
circuit of the walls and suburbs of Peking 
18 reckoned at 80 nules There are in aU 
sixteen gates leading into the city, each pro 
tected by a semicircular enceinte, and a 
higher tower built in galleries The city 
consists of two portions, the north or Tartar 
city, and the south or Chinese city The 
former is built in the shape of a parallelo- 
gram, and consists of three inclosures, one 
within the other, each surrounded by its 
own waU. The innermost inclosure {*the 
forbidden city’) contains the impenal palace, 
and buildings connected with it, m which 
the emperor and royal family reside The 
second inclosure (^the imperial city’) is the 
residence of the impenal pnnees and ofhnals 
of the highest rank. The outer or Tartar 
city proper is the seat of the six supreme 
tnbunals, and contains the legations of Great 
Britam, France, the United States, and 
Kussia In the Chinese city broad straight 
streets run from gate to gate, intersecting 
each other at nght angles, but they are 
unpaved, and in ramy weather impassable 
from mud. Amongst the principal public 
buildings of Peking are the Temple of 
Eternal Peace, belonging to the lamas, the 
Mohammedan mosque, the observatory , the 
Temple of Agnculture and the Temple of 
Heaven In the latter temple the em 
peror periodically offers sacrifice It is a 
vast circular buildmg surmounted by a couple 
of inverted saucer shaped roofs, one over the 
other, and the extenor is brilliantly and 
harmoniously coloured It occupies a com- 
manding position, and is approached from 
the different sides by magnificent alabaster 
stairs There are religious edifices ap- 
propnated to many forms of religion, the 
principle of toleration being here carried 
to the utmost extremity — amongst these 
are the Greek and Latm churches, Mos- 
lem mosques, Buddhist temples, besides 
temples dedicated to Confucius and other 
deified mortals Among the institutions of 
Peking are the national college, the medical 
college, astronomical board, and the imperial 
observatory* Peking has little or no trade 
except that which is produced by the wants 
of its population It is now connected by 
railway with Tientsin. Peking is regarded 
by the Chinese as one of their most ancient 
cities, but it was not made the capital of the 
country until its conquest by the Mongols 
about 1282 In the war of 1860 Peking 


was occupied by the British and French 
In 1900 the foreign colony was besieged, 
and was relieved by an international force 
after severe fighting Pop variously esti- 
mated at from 500,000 to 1,650,000. 

Fela'gianism, the system of opinions iden- 
tified with the name of Pelagius (which see) 
They included a denial of original sin or 
the taint of Adam, the maintenance of the 
doctrme of free-will and the merit of good 
works, and of the power in man to receive 
or reject the gospel The promulgation of 
his views by Pelagius was nearly simul- 
taneous with that of the orthodox theory 
of onginal sin, &c, by Augustine, and in 
the development of his doctrine Augustine 
was influenced by his opposition to Pela- 
gianism Among the early supporters of 
Pelagius was Ccelestius, a Roman advo- 
cate, who afterwards became a monk, and 
it was the application of Ccelestius for or- 
dination as a presbyter at Carthage which 
led to the open conflict between the two 
schools of thought His application was 
denied on the ground of seven heretical 
opmions, and he was condemned and ex- 
communicited by the Council of Carthage 
held in 412 A D In 417 and 418 A D the 
Council of Carthage repeated its condemna 
tion, and the Emperor Honorius issued a re- 
sciipt against the Pelagian doctnnes The 
pope then confirmed the sentence of the 
councils, and anathematized the Pelagians 
In the East, Pelagianism was officially con- 
demned by the Council of Ephesus in 431 
A,D A doctrine subsequently distinguished 
as semt pelaqiamsm was taught by John 
Oassian, a monk of Constantinople, ordained 
a deacon by Chrysostom in 403 Semi- 
pelagianism was also condemned. The term 
* Pelagianism ’ has been continued to modern 
times to denote views which minimize the 
effects of the fall and unduly exalt man’s 
natural abihty 

Pela'giUB, the author of the system of 
doctrme which goes by his name (see above 
article), was understood by his contempo 
ranes to be of British birth, and the name 
18 supposed to be a Graecized form of the 
Cymne Morgan (sea-begotten) He was 
not a monk, but he adhered to monastic 
disciphne, and distmguished himself by his 
sanctity and punty of hfe He came to 
Home in the begmning of the 5th century, 
and IS there said to have learned the opimons 
afterwards identified with his name from a 
monk Kuffinus, whose teaching was founded 
on that of Ongen In 410 A.D, during 
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Alanc’s third siege of the city, he escaped 
with his convert and pupil, Cojlestius, to 
Northern Africa, and had gone from there 
to Palestine before the meeting of the Coun* 
cil of Carthage (411-12) which condemned 
Ooelestius In Palestine he lived unmo- 
lested and revered until 415, when Orosius, 
a Spanish pnest, came from Augustme to 
warn Jerome against him The result was 
that he was prosecuted for heresy, but 
two councils (at Jerusalem, and at Dios- 
polis, the ancient Lydda) pronounced him 
orthodox He was subsequently expelled 
from Jerusalem, however, in consequence 
of condemnations by the Council of Car- 
thage m 417 and 418 a d , and by a synod 
held at Antioch in 421 a d Nothing is 
known of his subsequent career 

PeranuB, a genus of venomous sea snakes, 
often found swimming in the ocean at great 
distances from land It has a length of 2^ 
feet, and is black above and yellow beneath 

PePamys, a genus of fishes, belonging to 
the mackerel family 

Pelargonium See Oeranmm 

Pelas'gianB, a prehistonc race widely 
spread over the whole of Greece, the coasts 
and islands of the Aegean, and also in Asia 
Minor and Italy Niebuhr regarded them 
as a great and widely spread people, in- 
habiting all the countries from the Po to 
the Bosporus, and supplying a common 
foundation to the Greek and Latin peoples 
and languages Other writers, such as Grote, 
receive the entire tradition of the Pelasgians 
with almost complete scepticism A com 
mon view is that they were simply the ear 
best Hellenic mhabitants of Greece Van 
ous monuments have been attributed to the 
Pclasgi, both m Greece and m Italy, but m 
regard to these there is the same sort of 
uncertainty as in regard to the people them 
selves These remains belong to the style 
of architecture called Cyclopean See Cyolo^ 
pean 

PeleuB (pelas), in Greek mythology, son 
of ^ilcus, king of iEgma After many ad- 
ventures he became master of a part of 
Thessaly, and married the nymph Thetis, 
by whom he became the father of Achilles. 
The nuptials were celebrated on Mount 
Pelion, and honoured with the presence of 
all the gods, who brought nch bndal pre 
sents After his death he received divme 
honours 

PeleV IslandB, a group belonging to the 
Oarolme Archipelago, m the Noith Pacific 
Ocean They are about twenty m number, 
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extend nearly N N e and s s w 87 miles, and 
are completely encircled by leefs. They are 
fertile, and enjoy a good climate The m- 
habitants are Polynesians, and have gen- 
erally got a high character from Msitors. 
Pop 6000 

Pe'liaB, a genus of serpents, mduding the 
common viper or adder \P herus), 

Pel'icaji, the name of several web footed 
birds of the genus Pdecanus They are 
larger than the swan, have a great extent 
of wing, and are excellent swimmers Peli 
cans are gregarious, and frequent the neigh- 
bom hood of nvors, lakes, and the sea-coast. 
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feeding chiefly on fish, which they capture 
with great atiroitness They have a large 
flattened bill, the upper mandible terminated 
by a strong hook, which curves over the 
tip of the lower one, beneath the lower 
mandible, which is composed of two flexible, 
bony branches meeting at the tip, a great 
pouch of naked skin is appended, capable of 
holding a considerable number of fish, and 
thus enablmg the bird to dispose of the 
superfluous quantity which may be taken 
dunng fishing expeditions, either for its own 
consumption or for the nourishment of its 
young The species are found in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America They sometimes 
perch upon trees, the nest is of rough con- 
struction, usually pliced close to the water 
The common or white pelican {P onoorM- 
Iw) 18 coloured a delicate white, tinged with 
rose or pink The young birds are fed by 
the parents with fishes from the pouch, and 
the males are said to feed the incubating 
females in a similar manner. The common 
pelican inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
About the middle of September flocks repdr 
to Egypt Durmg the summer months they 
take up their ab^e on the borders of the 
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Black Sea and the shores of Greece They 
are rare m France and unknown in Britain 
The pelican is not only susceptible of do- 
mestication, but may even be trained to fish 
for its master 

Pe'lion, a mountain of Greece, m Thes 
saly, near the sea, 5800 feet high In the 
war of the Titans with the gods the former, 
say the poets, piled Ossa upon Pehon to 
aid them m climbing to Olympus 

P^liBBier (pa les ya), Jean Jacques Ar- 
able, J)uc de Malakoff, Marshal of France, 
was bom m 1794, died in Algena 1864 He 
was educated at the school of St Cyr, and 
in 1815 entered the army as sub lieutenant 
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of artillery, subsequently serving in Spam 
in 1823, in the Morea in 1828-29, and in 
Algena In this country, being now a 
colonel, in 1845 he suffocated in a cave a 
paity of Arabs who had taken refuge in it, 
by lighting a fire at the mouth, an atrocity 
which brought great odium on his name 
111 1855 he replaced Canrobert as com- 
mander m chief of the French army m the 
Crimea, and by the vigour with which he 
pushed the siege he justified the expecta 
tions which had been formed of him On 
the capture of the Malakoff and the fall 
of Sebastopol P«*lissier received his mar- 
shal’s baton, and an annual pension of 
100,000 francs He was afterwards vice 
president of the senate, a privy councillor, 
and ambassador to England (1858 ) In 1 860 
he was appointed Governor general of A1 
gena 

Pella, the ancient capital of Macedonia, 


and the birthplace of Alexander the Great. 
It surrendered to Paulus ^milius 168 bo, 
and from a large and magnificent city it 
sunk, under the Bomans, to a mere station 
Pellag^ra, an endemic disease of compara- 
tively modem origin occurring especially in 
the plains of North Italy It begins by an 
erysi))elatous eraption on the elan, which 
breal» out m the spring, continues till the 
autumn, and disappears m the winter, chiefly 
affecting those parts of the surface which 
are habitually exposed to the sun or air, is 
accompanied or preceded by remarkable 
lassitude, melandioly, moroseness, hypo 
chondnasis, and not seldom a strong pro 
pensity to suicide With each year the dis- 
order becomes more aggravated, with shorter 
intervals m the winter At length the sur- 
face becomes permanently enveloped in a 
thick, livid crust, and the patient ceases at 
last to exist and to suffer when reduced to 
the state and appearance of a mummy The 
disease is almost confined to those who re 
side in the country, leading an agncultural 
life, and to the lowest orders of society The 
general opinion is that the pellagra results 
from the extreme poverty and low unwhole 
some diet of the peasantry 
Pellew, Edwabd See Exmouth 
Pel'lico, Silvio, Italian poet, bom 1788 
at Saluzzo, in Piedmont By bis tragedies 
of Laodamia and Francesca da Kimmi (re- 
presented in 1819, with great applause) he 
earned an honourable place among Italian 
poets In the same year, with Manzoni and 
others, he established the periodical II Con- 
ciliatore In consequence of the liberal spirit 
displayed m his productions he was in 1 820, 
along with several of his friends, arrested 
on the charge of belonging to the Carbonan, 
and in 1822 was condemned to death, but 
the sentence was commuted to imprisonment 
in the Austrian prison of the Spielberg 
for fifteen years In 1830 he was set at 
liberty Fellico has given a most interest 
mg account of his ten years’ suffermgs in 
Le Mie Pngioni (My Pnsons), which has 
been translated into many languages His 
constitution, naturally feeble, had been com 
pletely shattered. The Marchioness of Ba- 
rolo offered him an asylum at Turin, and 
he became her secretary He died in 1854 
Pel'litory, or Spanish Chamomile (Atw, 
cyclus Pitrtihrum), a plant nearly resembling 
chamomile, of the same order and belonging 
to an allied genus, a native of the Ijev ant 
and of Southern I^ui ope It was introduced 
into England in 1750, and is chewed to re- 
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lieve toothache and rheumatism of the gums 
A genus of plants (Panetana) of the nettle 
order is also known as pelhtory, or wall 
pellitory The common wall-peUitory {P 
qfficmdlts) is a herbaceous perennial, with 
prostrate or erect branched stems, ovate 
leaves, and small flowers It contains nitre, 
and was formerly used as a diuretic 
Pelopldas, in ancient Greek history, a 
Theban general and statesman, who lived 
in intimate friendship with Epaminondas 
The supremacy of the Spartan faction m 
Thebes forced Felopidas, with other exiles, 
to take refuge in Athens, but he returned in 
B c 379, and succeeded in overthrowing the 
Spartan party and recovering the citadel of 
Thebes In the war which followed with 
Sparta Felopidas distinguished himself in 
the battle of Tegyra (376) and of Leuctra 
(371), by which Thebes became for a time 
the leading power of Greece In 364 he was 
sent against Alexander of Fheras, tyrant of 
Thessaly, whom he defeated in the battle of 
Cynoscephalae, though he himself was slam 
Peloponne'sus (Gr * island of Felops’), 
the peninsula which comprehends the most 
southern part of Greece, now called the 
Morea Peloponnesus was anciently divided 
into SIX states Messenia, Laconia (Sparta), 
Ehs, Arcadia, Achaia, and Argolis, to which 
some add Sicyon See Greece and articles 
on the different states 

Felops, m Greek mythology, son of 
Tantalus, king of Lydia He married Hip 
podamia, a daughter of King (Enomaus of 
Elis, and succeeded his father-in law in that 
kingdom Peloponnesus received its name 
from him Of his sons, Atreus and Thyes- 
tes are most celebrated Many and very dif- 
ferent myths are connected with his name 
Pelo^na (Gr pelovy a monster), m botany, 
the appearance of regularity of structure m 
the flowers of plants which normally bear 
irregular flowers, instances of which occur 
m the snapdragon and the toad-flax, which 
being normally irregular, assume a symmet 
rical form 

Peltier, Jean Charles Athanase, French 
physicist, bom 1786, died 1845 He was the 
author of numerous papers m different depart- 
ments of physics, but his name is specially 
associated with the thermal effects at junc 
tions m a voltaic circuit 
Pelu'sium (the ‘Sin’ of the Scriptures), a 
city of ancient Egypt, situated on the east- 
ern arm of the Nde delta, about 2} miles 
from the sea, near the modem Damietta 
Pelvis (Latin, pdvuy a basm), the bony 
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basin formed by the ‘haunch-bones’ and sa- 
cnim of Vertebrata, which constitutes the 
girdle or arch giving support to the lower 
or hinder limba The ^Ivis thus corre- 
sponds to the shoulder girdle of the upper 
or fore hmbs, and forms a cavity or basm 
m which sevend 
of the abdo 
minal viscera, 
and organs re- 
lating to repro- 
duction and the 
unnary func- 
tions, are pro- 
tected and con- 
tained The pel 
VIS consists of 

four bones, the _ ^ 

front and sides BymphjsiB pubis, s, sacnim /, 
being formed » &ngh 
by the two ossa 

iTMiominata or innominate bones, and the 
circle bemg completed behind by the sac- 
rum and the coccyx Each innominate 
bone consists in early life of three pieces 
termed dtumy ischiumy and^uftw, and they 
meet in front at the symphysis pubis The 
pelvis of man differs matenally from that 
of woman, the differences havmg chiefly re- 
ference to the greater capacity required for 
the womb during pregnancy, and for the ex- 
pulsion of the child at birth It also vanes 
somewhat in the different races of men 

Pem'berton, a town of England, Lanca 
shire, 24 miles w of Wigan, with collieries, 
cotton mills, chemicsd works, &c Pop 
(1901), 21,664 

Pem'brey, a seaport of South Wales, m 
Carmarthenshire, on the Burry Inlet, 6 m 
west of Llanelly It has tm and copper 
works, and ships considerable quantities of 
coal Pop (par ) 9798 

Pem'broke, a parliamentary and munici- 
pal borough and seaport of South Wales, 
capital of the county of the same name, on 
a creek on the southern side of Milford 
Haven, 206 miles west of London On the 
west side are the picturesque mins of an 
ancient castle or fortress erected m 1092, 
the remams of which give evidence of its 
former magnificence On the north west side 
IS Pembroke Dock, otherwise called Pater, 
a small village until 1814, when the royal 
dockyard for the constmetion of ships of 
war was removed thither from Milford 
Haven The town has now but little trade 
beyond that connected with the government 
dock yard, which comprises an area of about 
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80 acres, and is strongly fortified Pop 
16,863 The Pembroke district of parlia 
mentary boroughs returns one member, and 
compnses Pembroke, Milford, Tenby, Wis 
ton, Haverfordwest, Fishguard, arid Nar- 
berth — The county is bounded by Cardi 
ganshire, Carmarthenshire, the Bnstol (Jhan 
nel, and 8t George's Channel, area, 391,181 
acres, of which about 300,000 acres are un- 
der cultivation Its coast line is deeply in 
dented, and in the south is the magnificent 
harbour of Milford Haven The surface is 
generally undulating, and greatly diversified 
with hills and dales Lead, iron, slate, and 
coal are worked In the south part the 
limestone and Old Red Sandstone formation 
afford soils of excellent quality, but in the 
coal and slate districts the land is very in 
ferior The climate is humid and very mild 
Chief towns Haverfordwest, Pembroke, 
and Tenby The county sends a member 
to parliament Pop (1901), 88,749 
Pembroke College, Camobidojs, a college 
founded in 1 347, under the name of Valence- 
Mary, by Mary de St Paul, widow of Ay 
mer de Valence, earl of Pembroke The 
chapel, which is Connthian m style, was 
built by Sir Christopher Wren in 1663 
Pembroke College, Oxford, ongmally 
Broadgates Hall, was founded in the year 
1624 by dames I, and obtained its name 
from William Herbert, earl of Pembroke 
Pem'mican, ongmally a North American 
Indian preparation consisting of the lean 
portions of venison dried by the sun or wind, 
and then pounded into a paste and tightly 
ressed into cakes Pemmican made of beef 
as sometimes been used by travellers 
Pen, an instrument for writing with a 
fluid Pens of some sort have been in use 
from very early times, adapted to the ma- 
terial on which the characters were to be 
inscribed The metallic stilus for the pio 
duction of incised letters was probably the 
earliest writing implement It was used 
by the Romans for writing on tablets coated 
with wax, but both they and the Greeks 
also used what is the true ancient repre- 
sentative of the modem pen, namely, a 
hollow reed, as is yet common in Eastern 
countries It has been asserted that quills 
were used for writing as early as the 5th 
century ad In Europe they were long the 
only wnting implement, the sorts generally 
used being those of the goose and swan Up 
till the end of the first quarter of the pres 
ent century these formed the pnncipal ma- 
terials from which pens were made In 


1803 Mr Wise produced steel pens of a bar- 
rel form, mounted in a bone case for carry- 
ing in the pocket They were of mdifferent 
make, and being expensive (costmg half -a- 
crown each ongmally, though the price was 
subsequently reduced to sixpence), were very 
little used Joseph Gillott commenced the 
manufacture about 1820, and succeeded in 
making the pen of thinner and more elastic 
steel, giving it a higher temper and finish 
Mr Gillott was followed into the same field 
by Mr Perry and others, and their improve 
mcnts have so reduced the cost and raised 
the quality, that a gross of better pens are 
now sold by the same makers at one sixth 
of the pnce of a single pen in 1821 Cast- 
steel of the finest quahty is used in the 
manufacture, and the vanous operations are 
performed by cutting, stamping, and em 
bossing apparatus worked mostly by hand- 
fly presses Birmingham was the first home 
and 18 still the principal centre of the steel 
pen industry Gold pens tipped with mi- 
nute particles of indium are now m some- 
what extensive use, and a good one will last 
for years Fountain pens and penholders, 
to carry a considerable supply of ink and 
to discharge it m an equal manner, were 
m vented by Joseph Bramah. The most 
successful form of fountain pen yet intro 
duced IS the stylograph, patented in the 
United States by Cross 1878, and by Mao- 
kinnon 1879 

Pen, a town of India m KoUba district, 
Bombay Presidency Pop 8082 

Penal Law See Criminal Law 

Penal Servitude, in Britain, a punishment 
for criminal offences, ranging from five years 
up to the life of the convict It was substi- 
tuted for transportation when that punish 
ment was abolished (1867) 

Penance, m theology, a punishment ac 
cepted or self imposed by way of satisfaction 
and m token of sorrow for sin In the early 
Christian church penances were of three 
kinds— secret, public, and solemn The first 
consisted of such actions as are commonly 
imposed by confessors at the present day, as 
the repetition of certain prayers, &c Public 
penance was in use from the earliest days of 
the church It was often very severe, and 
the penitents had to make a public confes- 
sion of their sms m the church It became 
gradually the custom of the bishops to com 
mute the canonical penances for pious works, 
such as pilgrimages, alms deeds, and other 
works of chanty — and these agam were ex- 
changed for indulgences In the Roman 
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Catholic Church penance is one of the seven 
sacraments The matter of it consists of 
the three acts of the penitent 1 Contrition, 
or heartfelt sorrow for sin as bemg an offence 
against God, 2 Confession to an authorized 
priest, and 3 Satisfaction, or the acceptance 
and performance of certain penitential works 
in atonement of the sm, and the form of 
the sacrament is the sentence of absolution 
from sm pronounced by the pnest who re- 
ceived the confession, and has been satisfied 
of the earnest repentance of the sinner Ac- 
cording to the doctnne of the Protestants 
there is no such sacrament, they consider 
repentance and faith as the only requisites 
for forgiveness 

Penang', Pulo Penang, or Prince of 
Wales Island, an island belonging to Great 
Britain, lying at the north entrance of the 
Straits of M^acca, off the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, from which it is separated 
by a channel 2 to 5 miles across, area, 107 
sq miles Two fifths of Penang is plain, 
and the rest hills — for the most part wooded 
—which nse to a height of 2734 feet in the 
peak now used as a sanatorium The cli 
mate is hot, but very healthy The scenery 
18 charming The island produces cocoa nuts 
and areca nuts, nutmegs and cloves, nee, 
sugar, coffee, and popper George Town, or 
Penang (pop 84,948), the capital and port of 
the settlement, is a handsome town, rapidly 
increasing in size, and has a large commerce 
The harbour is the strait between island 
and mainland Penang was made over by 
treaty to the East India Company in 1786 
by the Rajah of Quedah, and with Province 
Wellesley, a long strip of the Malay Penin- 
sula opposite (area 270 square miles), it now 
forms one of the Straits Settlements, having 
a resident councillor to control administra- 
tion Total of exports and imports in 1901, 
£14,000,000 Pop of Penang, 128,830, of 
Province Wellesley, 115,264 

Penarth', a seaport of South Wales, in 
Glamorgan, at the mouth of the nver Taff, 
3 miles south of Cardiff Penarth was an 
obscure village until the formation of its 
docks (1865-84), which have made it an 
important shipping port for the mmerals of 
South Wales It is frequented m summer 
as a bathing place and seaside resort Pop 
m 1881, 6228, m 1901, 14,227 

Pena'tes, the private or pubhc gods of the 
Romans The images of these gods were 
kept m the penetralia, or central part of 
every house, each family having ito own 
Penates and the state its pubhc Penates 
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The Lares were included among the Pen- 
ates, but were not the only Penates, for 
each family had generally but one Lar, 
whereas the Penates are usually spoken of 
m the plural Their worship was closely 
connected with that of Vesta 
Pencil, an instrument used for painting, 
drawing, and writing The first pencils used 
by artists were probably pieces of coloured 
earth or chalk cut into a form convenient 
for holding m the hand On the introduction 
of moist colours, however, delicate brushes 
of fine hairs were used Pencils of this kind, 
and of various degrees of fineness, are now 
almost solely used by painters for laying on 
their colours, but in China and Japan they 
are generally employed, instead of pens, for 
wntiug The hairs used for these pencils are 
obtained from the camel, badger, squirrel, 
sable, goat, &a The hairs, being selected, 
are bound m a httle roll by a stnng tied 
tightly round their root enii The roll is 
then fixed into the end of a quill tube For 
larger pencils a socket of tin-plate is used 
instead of the quill Black lead pencils, for 
wnting or drawing, are made of slips of 
graphite or plumbago (otherwise known as 
black lead), generally cased in cedar wood 
The finest qualities of graphite used to be 
obtained only from the Borrowdale mines 
m Cumberland Blocks of graphite, however, 
are now rarely found of such size and punty 
that they can be sawn up into the small 
square slices of ordmary pencil length, but 
a method has been devised of punfying the 
infenor vaneties, which are ground to a fine 
powder, levigated or washed until pure, inti- 
mately mixed with clay in various propor- 
tions, and afterwards solidified by pressure 
The comparative hardness and blackness of 
pencils are attained by the degree of heat to 
which they are subjected and the proportions 
of graphite and clay in the leads Nurem- 
berg IS the great centre of the lead-pencil 
trade Coloured pencils are prepared from 
various chalks, such as are used for crayons, 
instead of the graphite Pencils for wnting 
on slate are made by cutting slate into small 
square pieces and rounding them, or into 
narrow shps and incasmg them in wood 
Pendant, or Pennant, in the royal navy, 
a sort of long narrow banner with St. 
George’s Cross next the staff, displayed from 
tile mam mast head of a ship of-war, and 
usually terminating in two ends or points, 
called the sioaUovfi taU» It denotes that a 
vessel is m actual service The long pendant 
In the royal navy is borne of two colours, 
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one white, the other blue The white pen- 
dant 18 borne at the mast-head of all ships 
in commission when not otherwise distin 
guished by a flag or broad pendant The 
blue pendant is borne at the mast head of 
all armed vessels in the employ of the gov 
emment of a Bntish colony The broad 
pendant is a kind of flag terminatmg in one 
or two points, used to distinguish the chief 
of a squadron 

Pendant, in architecture, is a hanging 
ornament used in the vaults and timber 
loofs of Gothic buildings, more particularly 
in late Gothic work In vaulted roofs pen- 
dants are of stone, and generally richly 
carved, in timber roofs they are of wood 
variously decorated Fine examples of stone 
pendants are to be seen in the chapel of 
Henry VII at Westminster Abbey 

Penden'tive, m architecture, the portion 
of a dome shaped vault which descends into 
a corner of a quadrangular opening when a 
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ceiling of this kind is placed over a straight 
sided area, in Gothic architecture, the por- 
tion of a gromed ceiling springing from one 
pillar or impost, and bounded by the ridges 
or apices of the longitudinal and transverse 
vaults 

Pendulum, in the widest sense, a heavy 
body suspended so that it is free to turn 
or swing upon an axis which does not pass 
through its centre of gravity Its only 
position of stable equilibrium is that m 
which its centre of gravity is in the same 
vertical plane with &e axis If the body 
IB displaced from this position it will tend 
to return to it, and it \dll oscillate or swing 
from one side of that position to the other 
until its energy is destroyed by friction, and 
it at length comes to rest A small, heavy 


pnai 


body suspended from a fixed point by a 
stnng, and caused to vibrate without much 
friction, 18 called a ‘simple pendulum ’ When 
the swmgs of a simple pendulum are not too 
great— that is, when they are never more 
than about 3^" on each side of the position 
of rest— the pendulum is isochronous, that 
IS each swing occupies the same time, and 
Its period is true to the law — 

T = 27rV^ 

where T is the period of a complete vibration, 
TT 18 the well ^own mathematical numb( t 
3 1416, 2 the length of the pendulum in feet, 
and g the acceleration 
due to gravity, or 
32 19 feet per second 
at London The 
‘ seconds * pendulum 
has for its time of vi 
bration (half its com- 
plete period) one sec- 
ond In the above 
equation, putting for 
T two seconds, and 
for 7 32 19, we find 
the length of the sec 
onds pendulum at 
London to be 8 26 
feet, or 39 1398 inches 
A true simple pendu 
lum IS a mathema 
tical abstraction a 
heavy particle, an inextensible and inflexible 
weightless string, and no friction, these con 
ditions are only approximated to in nature 
The ordinary pendulum is what is properly 
a ‘ compound pendulum * A compound pen 
dulum, as seen in clocks, is usually a ngid, 
heavy, pendulous body, varying in size ac 
cording to the size of the clock, but the 
‘ seconds ’ pendulum may be considered the 
standard The pendulum is connected with 
the clockwork by means of the escapement, 
and IS what renders the going of the clock 
uniform (See Clock ) In a clock it is neces 
sary that the period of vibration of the pen 
dulum should be constant As aU substances 
expand and contract with heat and cold, the 
distance from the centre of suspension to the 
centre of gravity of a pendulum is contmu- 
ally altering Pendulums constructed so 
that increase or diminution of temperature 
do not affect this ratio are called compen- 
sation pendulums These take particular 
names, according to their forms and mate- 
rials, as the gridiron pendulum^ the wer- 
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curwl pendulurriy &c The former is com 
posed of a number of rods so connected that 
the expansion or contraction of certain of 
them IS counteracted by that of the others 
The mercurial pendulum consists of one rod 
with a vessel containing mercury at the lower 
endf so adjusted in quantity that whatever 
alterations take place in the length of the 
pendulum, the centre of oscillation remains 
the same, the mercury ascending when the 
rod descends, and i ice tersd 

Pene'do, a river port of Brazil, m the 
state of Alagoas, near the mouth of the San 
Francisco River Pop 9000 

PenePope, in Greek mythology, the wife 
of Odysseus (Ulysses) and mother of Tele- 
machus, who was but an infant when his 
father sailed against Troy During the pro- 
tracted absence of Odysseus, Penelope was 
surrounded by a host of suitors, whom she 
put off on the pretext that before she could 
make up her mind she must first finish a 
large robe which she was weaving for her 
father in law Laertes To gam time she 
undid by night the work she had done by 
day Her stratagem was at last communi 
cated to the suitors by her servants, and her 
position became mote difhcult than before, 
but fortunately Odysseus returned in time 
to protect his spouse, and sUy the obnoxious 
wooers who had been living in not and 
wastmg his property 

Penelope, a genus of gallinaceous birds 
See Guan 

Penguin, a family of natatorial or swim- 
ming birds adapted for living almost entirely 



Kixig Pengam {Aptenodffte9 peUagomea) 


in the water They possess only rudi 
mentary wings, destitute of quill feathers, 
and covered with a scaly integument or 
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skin Although useless as organs of flight 
the wings are very effective aids m di\mg, 
and on land they may be used after the 
fashion of fore limbs The legs are placed 
at the hinder extremity of the body, and 
the birds assume an erect attitude when 
on land The toes are completely webbtd 
They inhabit chiefly the high southern lati 
tudes, congiegating sometimes in colonies 
of from 30,000 to 40,000 There are three 
different types of penguins, represented by 
the king penguin, the jackass penguin, and 
the rockhopper, constituting respectively tlie 
genonc groups Aptenodytes^ Sphentneu^^ and 
Oatarractes The jackass penguin and the 
rockhopper are about 2 ft 3 m in height, 
and the king penguin somewhat larger, but 
a fossil penguin of the upper Eocene stood 
from 6 to 7 feet high, 

Pemcillium, a genus of fungous plants 
found on decaying bodies and in fluids in a 
state of acetification P glaucum is the 
ultimate state both of the vinegar plant 
and the yeast plant, called in its first stage 
Tomla cerevmm 

Penicuik, a town of Scotland, in Mid- 
lothian, on the North Esk, 10 miles south 
of Edinburgh It has paper mills, and coal, 
shale, and ironstone mines Pop 3562 

Penm'sula (L perte, almost, and msuUt, 
an island), a portion of land almost sur 
rounded by water, and connected with the 
mainland by a narrow neck or isthmus 
This term when preceded by the definite 
article is frequently applied to Spain and 
Portugal conjointly 

Peninsulax War, The, was caused by 
the intrigues and ambition of Napoleon, 
who proposed the partition of Portugal 
(1807), and placed his brother Joseph upon 
the throne of Spain For a time the whole 
peninsula was occupied by French troops, 
but the Spanish and Portuguese peoples 
rose in defence of their liberties, and waged 
a fierce guerilla warfare against the invaders 
Bntain joined the patriots in 1808 Of the 
memorable struggle which ensued the mam 
features were the retreat of Sir John Mooie 
to Corufia, and his glorious death there, the 
accession of Sir Arthur Wellesley (after 
wards Duke of Wellmgton) to the supreme 
command, his formation of the celebrated 
lines of Torres Yedras, where be held the 
French armies m check until he had ac- 
complished the complete liberation of Por 
tugal, and his subsequent victorious march 
through Spam, marked by the great battles 
of Salamanca (1812) and Yittona (181 3) In 
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the spring of 1814 the tide of war rolled 
through the paeses of the Pyrenees into the 
south of France^ where this great struggle 
was concluded by the crowning victory of 
Toulouse 

Fen'istonOf a market town of England, 
West Biding of Yorkshire, 12 miles north 
west of She&eld, with steel works and other 
industnes Pop 2553 

Penitential Psalms, the seven psalms vi 
xxxii xxxviiL li cu cxxx cxlm of the 
Authorized Version, so termed as being 
specially expressive of contrition Befer* 
ence is made to them by Ongen, They 
have a special place in the breviary of the 
Boman Church The psalm most frequently 
repeated as being the most penitentiid is the 
Miserere, the li of the Authorized Version 

Penitentiary, a prison in which convicted 
offenders are confined and subjected to a 
course of discipline and instruction with a 
view to their reformation. Penitentianes, 
in this latter sense, were instituted by act 
19 George III cap vii See Pruon 

Pemtentiary, at the court of Borne, an 
ofiice in which are examined and delivered 
out the secret bulls, graces, or dispensations 
relating to cases of conscience, confession, 
&o , also an ofiicer in some Boman Catholic 
cathedrals, vested with power from the 
bishop to absolve m cases referred to him 
The pope has a grand penitentiary, who is 
a cardinal and is chief of the other peniten- 
tianes 

Penn, William, the founder of the state 
of Pennsylvania, was born in London m 
1644 He was the only son of Admiral Sir 
William Penn In his fifteenth year he 
was entered as a gentleman commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he imbibed 
Quaker views, and was expelled from the 
university His father sent him on travels 
in France and Holland, and in 1666 com- 
mitted to him the management of a con- 
siderable estate in Ireland At Cork he was 
committed to pnson for attending Quaker 
meetings, and although he was very soon 
liberated he had to leave Ireland. In 1668 
Penn appeared as a preacher and an author, 
and on account of an essay, entitled The 
Sandy Foundation Shaken, he was impri 
Boned in the Tower, where he remained 
seven months Durmg this time he wrote 
his most celebrated work. No Cross, no 
Crown, and Innocency with her Open Face. 
In 1670 Sir William died, fully reconciled 
to his son, to whom he left his estates and 
all his property Thu same year the meet- 


ings of Dissenters were forbidden, under 
severe pen^ties The Quakers, however, 
continued to meet as usual, and Penn was 
once more thrown into prison As he would 
not take the oath at hu tnal he was sent 
to Newgate for six months On hu release 
he visited Holland and Germany* In 1677f 
m company with George Fox and Bobert 
Barclay, the Quaker, he again set sail on 
a religious vuit to Holland and Germany 
The persecutions of Dissenters contmuing 
to rage, Penn turned his thoughts towards 
the New World From his father he had 
mhented a claim upon the government of 
j 816,000, and in settlement of thu claim the 
government in 1681 granted him large ter- 
ritories m North America, the present state 
of Pennsylvama, with right to found a 
colony or society with such laws and m- 
stitutions as expressed hu views and prm- 
ciples The following year Penn went over 
to America and laid the foundations of hu 
colony on a democratical basis, and with a 
greater degree of rebgious liberty than had 
at that time been allowed in the world A 
great number of settlers, not only Quakers, 
but members of all denominations, English- 
men, Germans, Swedes, gathered together, 
the city of Philadelphia was laid out upon 
the banks of the Delaware, and the colony 
soon came mto a most flounshing condition. 
He remamed in the province about two 
years, adjusting its concerns, and establuh 
ing a fnendly intercourse with his colonial 
neighbours Soon after Penn returned to 
England King Charles died (1685), and the 
respect which James II bore to the late 
admiral, who had recommended hu son to 
hu favour, procured to him free access at 
court. He made use of this advantage to 
solicit the discharge of hu persecuted bre- 
thren, 1500 of whom remained in pnson at 
the decease of the late king, and hu influ- 
ence IS thought to have hastened, if it did 
not occasion, the proclamation for a general 
pardon, and the repeal of religious tests and 
penalties At the Bevolution in 1 688 Penn’s 
mtimacy with the abdicated monarch created 
suspicions, in consequence of which he was 
accused of treason, and withdrew from pub- 
lic notice till 1693 In 1699 he agam sailed 
for Pennsylvania, mtending to make it the 
place of hu future residence; but he re- 
turned to England again m 1701 He died 
at Buscombe, Berks, 30th July, 1718 
Pennant See Pewiant 
Pennant, Thomas, English naturalist and 
antiquary, was born at Downmg, m Flint- 
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shire, in 1726, and studied at Oxford He 
early devoted himself to natural history and 
archaeology In 1761 he published the first 
part of his British Zoology, which gained 
him considerable reputation both m Britain 
and on the Continent In 1765 he made a 
]oumey to the Contment, where he visited 
Buffon, HaUer, Pallas, and other eminent 
foreigners He was admitted mto the Koyal 
Society in 1767, and xn 1769 he undertook 
his first tour into Scotland, where he met 
with a flattenng reception After a busy 
life of literary Ubour and research he took 
leave of the public m 1793 in an amusing 
piece of autobiography — the Literary Life 
of the late Thomas Pennant. He died m 
1798 His chief works are British Zoology 
(1761-69), Synopsis of Quadrupeds (1771), 
Genera of Birds (1773), Arctic Zoology (3 
vols. 1784-87), Tours in Scotland (3 vols 
1790), Tour in Wales (2 vols 1778-81), and 
Account of London (1790) 

Pennat'ula, a genus of Ooelenterate ani- 
mals (popularly known by the name of * sea- 
pens ’ or * cocks’ combs ’ ), class Actmozoa, 
order Alcyonana. The sea pens consist 
each of a compound or 
ganism, which may be 
described as consisting 
of a mam stem or caino 
sarCf with lateral pinnsB 
or branches These 
branches are crowded 
on their upper margins 
with the little polyps or 
individual animals that 
make up the compound 
mass, and which are con- 
nected together through 
the fleshy medium or 
ccenosarc The lower 
end of the stem is fleshy, 
destitute of polyps, and 
contains an internal 
coral-rod By this fleshy 
root the sea pens attach 
themselves loosely to the 
mud of the sea bed The penoatula (P ruhra) 
British species {P phos- 
p?iorSa)f averagmg about 3 or 4 inches m 
length, derives its smentifio name from its 
property of emitting a phosphorescent light 
Pennon, a small tnangular flag earned 
by the knights of the middle ages near 
the pomts of their lances, bearing their per- 
sonal devices or badges, and sometimes 
nchly fnnged with gold. 

Pennsylvania, one of the Umted States 
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of North Amenca, bounded by New York, 
Lake Ene, Ohio, W Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, and New Jersey, area, 45,215 
square miles. Except on the east, where the 
nver Delaware forms an irregular boundary 
Ime, its sides form an almost exact paral- 
lelogram facing the cardinal points The 
surface is traversed south west to north 
east by the Alleghany chain, and covered 
by many smaller ranges, which are more or 
less parallel to it On the east side the 
Alleghanies are rugged and steep, but on 
the west descend very gradually, and then 
stretch out into an extensive table land 
The principal nvers are the Delaware, 
which receives the Lehigh and the Schuyl- 
kill, the Susquehanna, and the Alleghany, 
which unites at Pittsburg with the Mon 
ongahela to form the Ohio Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the healthiest states of the 
Union The soil has various grades of 
fertility, but is in general well adapted for 
agncultural operations The richest and 
most highly cultivated tract is south east 
of the mountains on both banks of the 
Susquehanna. The most important crops 
are Indian corn, oats, wheat, rye, and 
buckwheat Ooal, iron, and salt are found 
in almost exhaustless abundance In the 
mountain distncts of the south and cast to 
the west of the Susquehanna an anthracite 
coal field occurs over an area estimated at 
472 square miles, while to the west of the 
Alleghanies a vast bituminous coal field, 
of which Pittsburg may be considered the 
centre, has been traced over an area of 
12,300 square miles The coal strata of 
both these fields contain many valuable 
seams of ironstone, and both the smelting 
and working of iron have long been re- 
garded as the most important interest of 
the state An accession of immense value 
was the discovery of petroleum in 1859 
In the amount of its manufactures the 
state 18 second only to New York Both 
the foreign and i^and trade have been 
largely developed The railways have a 
length of some 7000 miles The largest re- 
ligious denomination is the Methodist Epis- 
copal Education is free but not compulsory 
Among the higher educational institutions 
are the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, and Pennsylvania College, Gettys- 
burg Harrisburg, though an msignificant 
pla^ compared with Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, and several other towns, continues to 
be the capital The first settlement in the 
state was made by a company of Swedes m 
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1638 The Dutch afterwards gained posses 
Biou, but it was wrested from them by the 
English m 1664 A subsequent settlement 
was made in 1681 by Wilham Penn, from 
whom the state has derived its name In 
1800 the population was 602,361, m 1880, 
4,282,891, m 1900, 6,301,366 

Pennsylyania Dutch, a German dialect 
mixed with Enghsh spoken in Pennsylvania 
by German settlers and their descendants 

Penny, a British com (formerly of cop 
per, since 1860 of bronze) and money of 
account, the twelfth part of a shilling It 
was at hrst a silver com weighing about 
22 i grams troy, or the two hundred and 
fortieth part of a Saxon pound. Till the 
time of Edward I it was so deeply in- 
dented by a cross mark that it could be 
broken into halves (thence called half- 
penny) or quaiters (fourthmgs or far- 
things) Its weight was steadily decreased 
till at last, m the reign of Elizabeth, it was 
hxed at 7^} grams, or the sixty- second 
part of an ounce of silver Copper pennies 
were first coined m 1797, but copper half 
pennies and farthings had been m use from 
lb72 The old Scots penny was only 
sterling m value, the pound being equid to 
20d sterling 

Penny Banks, banks which receive de- 
posits of amounts as small as one penny 
Most of these banks place their funds in 
the post office savings-banks, and their de- 
positors have thus the additional benefit of 
knowing that their money is safe So soon as 
his deposits amount to £1 the depositor m a 
penny bank connected with the post office 
IS assisted to open a separate account m his 
own name at the post office savings bank, 
but as no deposit of less than a soling is 
received by the post office he is permitted 
to pay into the penny bank as before — the 
limit of such penny bank being £5 Penny 
banks exist m most towns throughout Great 
Britain, and are a great boon to the poorer 
classes of the community 

Penn3rroyal, a species of mmt {Mentha 
Pulegtum) formerly m considerable repute 
as a medicine, but now almost totally ne- 
glected See Mint 

Penny Wedding, a wedding where the 
guests contnbute toward the outfit of the 
wedded pair, or at least towards the ex- 
penses of the weddmg entertainment Such 
marriages were till the early part of the 
19th century not uncommon m Scotland 

Penn 3 rw’elght, a troy weight contammg 
24 grams, each gram being equal m weight 


to a gram of wheat from the middle of 
the ear, well dried. It was anciently the 
weight of a silver penny, hence the name 

Penob'flcot, the largest nver of Marne, 
United States of Amenca. It flows 300 
miles south by west to Penobscot Bay It 
18 navigable for ships to Bangor, 60 miles, 
where the tide rises 17 feet. 

Pen'rhyn Islands, a group in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, lat 9® 2' s , Ion 167° 36' w 
They are densely wooded and populous. 
The British flag was hoisted on the Pen- 
rhyn Islands m 1888 

Pen'rith, a market-town of England, m 
the county of Cumberland, 17 miles south 
by east of Carlisle It has a grammar 
school founded 1340, is well built, and is 
a prosperous place, its market being the 
centre of a large agncultural trade Pop 
8981 — Also a pari div of the county 

Pen'ryn, an ancient municipal and par 
hamentary borough, market -town, and 
seaport of England m the county of Corn- 
wall, 2 miles north-west of Falmouth, at 
the head of a branch of Falmouth harbour 
The port is included in that of Falmouth, 
and Penryn forms part of the parliamentary 
borough of Penryn and Falmouth, which re- 
turns one member to parhament Pop of 
Penryn, 3266, of pari bor of Penryn and 
Falmouth, 17,464 

Pensacola, a port of entry and capital of 
Escambia county, Flonda, United States, 



on Pensacola Bay, 64 miles east of Mobile 
Pensacola suffered considerably m 1861 
durmg the American civil war Vessels 
drawing 21 feet can approach the town, and 
the bay is one of the safest and most capa- 
cious m the Gulf of Mexico It has been 
selected as a naval station and depot, and 
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m well defended by several strong forts. 
Pop 17,747 

Pensionary, one of the chief magistrates 
of towns in Holland. The Grand Pen- 
sionary was the first minister of the Umted 
Provinces of Holland under the old repub 
bean government 

Pensions, annual allowances of money 
settled upon persons, usually for services 
previously rendered In Britain the only 
civil pensions conferred are those payable to 
certain ministers of state, &c, on retire- 
ment after a number of years’ service, and 
those smaller sums called the civil list pen 
sions, for which a total sum of £1200 is 
annually allotted These latter pensions 
are assigned to those who, by then per 
sonal services to the crown, by the perfor- 
mance of duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in science and attain- 
ments in hterature and the arts, have 
merited the gratitude of tlieir country The 
pensions to ordinary civil servants of the 
crown, which until lately were made up by 
deductions from annual salary, arc more 
commonly called superannuation allowances 
In the a) my pensions are allowed to non 
commissioned oiSicers and soldiers who have 
served twenty one years in the infantry or 
twenty four years in the cavalry, or earlier 
if they are compelled to quit the service by 
ill health, wounds, or reduction of force 
The amount is fixed according to individual 
merits by the commissioners for Chelsea 
Hospital, and ranges from 3s lOd to IJcZ. 
a day In pensioners are soldiers quartered 
at Chelsea and Kilmamham Hospitals, who, 
mstead of their ordinary pensions, are fed 
and clothed by government, and receive a 
small allowance for pocket money The 
out pensioners draw their pensions, live 
where they please, and frequently follow 
other pursuits A pension is forfeited if the 
holder be convicted of felony Pensions 
entitled ‘ rewards for distinguished services,’ 
are granted to officers in consideration of 
men torious services the officers to whom 
they are awarded are generally major gen 
erals and colonels The ordinary pensions 
or retinng allowances of officers are known 
as half pay Naval pensions are given to 
petty officers, seamen, and mannes, under 
pnnciples essentially similar to those for the 
army, with the exception that since 
there are no m-pensioners Pensions for 
wounds are common to both services, but are 
restricted to officers, although wounds may 
hasten or augment the pensions of common 
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soldiers and sailors. Widows of commis- 
sioned and warrant officers in the army and 
navy receive pensions as long as they do not 
remarry, certain provisions having been 
complied with The amount varies accord- 
ing to the rank or relative rank of the officer, 
there being also three rates attached to eai h 
rank — first, should he be killed in battle 
second, should he die from illness contiacttd 
on the field, fbird, should he die under ordi 
nary circumstances Besides these pensions 
there are small sums granted under the name 
of compassionate allowances to the children 
of deceased officers left in narrow circum 
stances Should an officer die without It av 
mg a wife or children his mother or sisters 
are entitled to an allowance provided it can 
be proved that they were dependent upon 
him for support The total annual sum ap 
propriatcd to pensions, &c , connected with 
the army and navy amounts to upwards of 
£6,000,000 

Pen'tacle, a figure con 
sisting of five straight lines 
crossing and joined so as to 
form a five-pointed star It 
was a symbol among the 
Gnostics, and was employed 
with superstitious import by the astrolo 
gers and mystics of the middle ages 

Pentac'nnuB, a genus of graceful entn 
nites OT stone lilies, most of the species of 
which are extinct Fossil pentacnnitts 
abound in all strata from the Silurian to 
the present day 

Pen'tagon, a figure of five sides and five 
angles, if the sides and angles be equal it is 
a regular pentagon, otherwise, irregular 

Pentagraph See Pavitoyinjth 

Pentam'era, one of the primary sections 
into which coleopterous insects (beetles) are 
divided, including those which have five 
joints on the tarsus of each leg 

Pentam'eter, in prosody, a verse consist 
ing of five feet It belongs more especiall) 
to Gieek and Latin poetry The two first 
feet inaj be either dactyls or spondees, the 
third 18 always a spondee, and the two last 
anapests A pentameter verse, subjoined 
to a hexameter, constitutes what is called 
the elegiac measure 

Pen'tateuch, the Greek name applied to 
the first five books in the Bible, called also 
the Law of Moses (Hebrew, Torah Moshch), 
or simply the Law {Torah) The division of 
the whole work into five parts has by some 
authonties been supposed to be ongmal , 
others, with more probability, think it was 
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80 divided by the Greek translators, the 
titles of the several books being Greek, 
not Hebrew It begins with an account 
of creation and the primeval condition of 
man, of the entrance of sm into the world, 
and God’s dealing with it, broadening out 
into a history of the early world, but again 
narrowing into biographies of the founders 
of the Jewish family, it then proceeds to 
describe how the family grew into a nation 
m Egypt, tells us of its oppression and de- 
liverance, of its forty years’ wandenng in 
the wilderness, of the giving of the law, 
with all its civil and religious enactments, 
of the construction of the tabernacle, of 
the census of the people, of the rights and 
duties of the priesthood, and concludes 
with the last discourses of Moses and his 
death The Pentateuch and the book of 
Joshua are sometimes spoken of together 
as the Ilexateuch, when J udges and Euth 
are added, as the Oetateuch 
Until nearly the end of the 18th century 
the conviction that Moses wrote the complete 
work, with the exception of the last chapter 
or so of Deuteronomy, ascribed to Joshua, 
might be said to have been universally ad 
hered to, but previously to this the question 
whether the Pentateuch was the work of 
one man or of one age, and what share 
Moses had in its composition, had been dis 
cussed senously and with more or less cnti- 
cal investigation Spinoza, in a work pub- 
lished in 1679, maintained that we owe the 
present form of the work to Ezra A scien 
tific basis was given to the investigation by 
Jean Astruc (1763), who recognized two 
mam documentary sources m Genesis, one 
of which used the name Mohim and the 
other Jehovah for God This ‘documen- 
tary theory’ gave way to the ‘fragmentary 
theory’ of Vater (1816) and Hartmann 
(1818), who maintained that the Pentateuch 
was merely a collection of fragments thrown 
together without order or design This 
theory has now lost its popularity by the 
substitution of another, called the * supple- 
mentary hypothesis,’ whose leading prin- 
ciple IS that there was only one original or 
fundamental document (theElohistic) giving 
a connected histoiy from first to last, such 
as we have m the Pentateuch, but that a 
later editor (the Jehovist), or several succes- 
sive editors, enlarged it to its present extent, 
sometimes very greatly, by the insertion of 
additional matter from other sources, whe 
ther these had appeared in a written form 
already, or whether they were still floatmg 


in the minds of the people as traditions 
The book of Joshua is now generally re- 
garded as in its character belonging to and 
completmg the Pentateuch De Wette was 
the first to concern himself (early in the 
19th century) with the historical apart 
from the literary criticism of the Penta 
teuch, and refused to find anything in it 
but legend and poetry The dUscussions 
on these points, which until recently were 
mainly led by German theologians, have 
latterly been taken up by Enghsh bibhcal 
critics, among the earliest bemg Dr David- 
son and Bishop Colenso 
Among those cntics of the present day 
who deny the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch there is a tendency to recognize 
three elements or component parts welded 
together in the whole work (mcludmg Jo- 
shua) One of these is the fundamental or 
Elohistic document, which is partly histone 
in its matter but mainly legal, embracing 
Leviticus and parts of Exodus and Num- 
bers Another element consists of the Jeho- 
vistic, which IS almost entirely narrative and 
histoncal, and to which belongs the history 
of the patnarchs, &c The third component 
element is Deuteronomy, the second giving 
of the law, as the name signifies ^e re- 
spective antiquity of the several portions 
has been much disputed, many cntics mak- 
ing the Elohistic the earhest, the Jehovistic 
second, Deuteronomy last Some modern 
cntics, however, put the Elohistic section 
last, believing it to have been drawn up 
durmg the exile and published by Ezra after 
the return, while the Jehovisfoo section is 
assigned to the age of the early kings, and 
Deuteronomy to the reign of Josiah 
Pen'teoost (from the &eek|)en<efcost5, the 
fiftieth), a Jewish festival, held on the fiftieth 
day after the passover, in celebration of the 
ingathermg and in thanksgiving for the har- 
vest It was also called the Feast of Weeks, 
because it was celebrated seven weeks after 
the passover It is also a festival of the 
Christian church, occumng fifty days after 
Easter, in commemoration of the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the disciples, called m 
England WhUswatide 
Penthesile'a, m Greek mythology, a queen 
of the Amazons (which see) 

Penthi^vre (pan-tyavr), an ancient county 
of Bnttany, now f ormmg the French depart- 
ment of Morbihan. It belonged m earlier 
times to several branches of the house of Bnt- 
tany, but at a later penod came to the houses 
of Brosse and Luxembourg, and m 1669 was 
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erected m their favour by Charles IX into 
a dukedom It afterwards fell to the crown, 
and was given, m 1697, by Louis XIV to 
one of his illegitimate sons by Madame de 
Montespan, the Count of Toulouse, who died 
in 1737 His only son and heir was Louis 
J ean Mane de Bourbon, duke of Penthibvre, 
bom m 1725, died 1793, served as general 
at Dettingen and Fontenoy, and was father- 
in-law to King Louis Philippe 

Pentland Firth, a channel separating the 
mainland of Scotland from the Orkney Is 
lands, and connecting the North Sea with 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 17 miles 
long east to west, and 6 to 8 miles broad 
A current, setting from east to west, flows 
through it with a velocity of 3 to 9 miles 
an hour, causing many eddies, and rendermg 
its navigation difficult and dangerous 
Pentland Hills, a range of Scotland, m 
the counties of Edinburgh, Peebles, and 
Lanark, commencing 4^ miles south by west 
of Edinburgh, and extending south west 
for about 16 miles The highest summit, 
Scald Law, is 1898 feet above sea level 
Penum'bra, the partial shadow between 
the full light and the total shadow caused 
by an opacpie body intercepting the light 
from a luminous body, the penumbra being 
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the result of rays emitted by part of the 
luramous body An eye placed in the pen- 
umbra would see part of the luminous body, 
part being eclipsed by the opaque body, an 
eye placed m the * umbra,’ or place of total 
shadow, would receive no rays from the 
lummous body, an eye placed anywhere 
else than m the penumbra and umbra sees 
the lummous body without eclipse Ihe 
subject IS of importance m the consideration 
of eclipses In a partial echpse of the sun, 
as long as any part of the same is visible 
the parties observmg are in the penumb? a, 
when the echpse is total, m the umbra 
The cut shows the phenomena of the umbra 
and penumbra m the case of a lummous 
body between two opaque bodies, the one 
larger, the other smaller than itself See 
also Edtpse 


-PEOPLE’S PALACE 

Penza, a government of Russia, bounded 
by Nijni Novgorod, Tambov, Saratov, aud 
Simbirsk, area, 14,99b square miles, pop, 
1,491,215 Its surface, though generally 
flat, is intersected by some low hills Bepa« 
rating the basins of the Don and Volga 
About 60 per cent of the soil is arable, ^e 
chief crops being rye, oats, buckwheat, hemp, 
potatoes, and beet loot, and about 14 per cent 
IS undei meadows or grazing land The 
forests are extensive The chief exports are 
com, spirits, timber, metals, and oils — 
Pen/ A, the capital, is on an eminence at the 
junction of the Pen/a and Sura, 440 miles 
south east of Moscow It was founded m 
1666 as a defence against Tartar incursions, 
IB mostly built of wood, has a cathedral, 
several other churches, a theatre, &c Pop 
(1897), 61,851 

Penzance^ a municipal borough and sea 
port of England, in the county of Cornwall, 
picturesquely situated on the north west of 
Mount’s Bay, 26 miles south west of Truro 
The haibour has accommodation for large 
vessels, and there is a considerable export 
of tin and copper, china clay, and pilchards 
1’he pilchard and other fisheries employ 
many persons Penzance has a line climate 
and pleasant environs, and is becoming a fa- 
vourite watering place Pop 12,448 

Pe'ony (Pa'onm),a genus of plants belong- 
mg to the natural order llanunculace u, and 
very generally cultivated m gardens for the 
sake of their large showy flowers ’riie 
species are mostly herbaceous, having peren 
nial tuberous roots and large deeply lobed 
leaves The flowers are solitary, and of a 
variety of colours, crimson, purplish, pink, 
yellow, and white The flowers, however, 
have no smell, or not an agreeable one, ex- 
cept m the case of a shrubby species, P 
MoutwHy a native of China, of which several 
varieties, with beautiful whitish flowers 
stamed with pink, are cultivated m gardens 
The roots and seeds of all the species are 
emetic and cathartic m moderate doses P 
officinalis or festlva^ the common peony of 
cottage gardens, was formerly in great re- 
pute as a mediane 

People’s Palace, a building in the East 
End of Jjondon, situated m Mile-end Road, 
opened by the queen, May, 1887 It pro- 
vides for the population of the East End 
a hall for concerts, entertainments, &c , a 
bbrary and readmg-rooms, gymnasia^ swim- 
ming baths, social meeting rooms, rooms for 
games, refreshment rooms, a winter-garden, 
technical schools, &c. The nucleus of the 
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palace was the Beaumont Institute, founded ovate, acuminate leaves, and httle globular 
by Mr J T B Beaumont (died 1840), berries, which, when npe, are of a bright red 
who left £12,500 to establish an mstitu colour The pepper of Malacca, Java, and 
tiou for the moral and mtellectual improve- especially of Sumatra, is the most esteemed 
ment of the working classes in the East End Its culture has 
of London. A movement set on foot by a been introduced 
novel by Sir Walter Besant — All Sorts into vanous other 
and Conditions of Men — resulted m rais tropical countries 
mg the fund to £75,000, the chief contnbu- W^te pepper is 
tors being the Drapers* Co, the Royal the best and soun 
Family, the Duke of Westminster, Sir Ed dest of the berries, 

Guinness, &c , and the establishment of the gathered when 
People’s Palace fully npe, and de 

Peo'na, a city of the United States, pnved of their ex- 
capital of Peona co , Illinois, on the west ternal skin The 
bank of the Illinois River (here called from Chavica Betle^ or 
its width Lake Peona) Peoria is a great betel, belongs to 
railway centre, and is connected with St the same natural 
Louis by river steamers and with Chicago order Cayenne 
by the Michigin Canal It is a rapidly pepper, Guinea 
rising place, the seat of a large gram trathc, pepper, bird j)cp Black Pepper ( Pipemigrum ) 
and has great iron works and other mawu- per, &c , are the 

factunng establishments J’op 55,100 produceof species of Cop raw, natural order 
Pepen'no, the Italian name fora volcanic Solanacee Jamaica pe[)per is pimento or 
rock composed of sand, soorix, cinders, &c , allspice 

cemented together It is so named from the Peppercorn Bent, a nominal rent to be 
small peppercorn like fragments of which it paid on demand A nominal rent of one 
IS composed The Tarpeian Rock in Rome peppercorn a year is an expedient for secur 
is composed of red pepermo, and the cata- ing acknowledgment of tenancy in cases 
combs are the hollows of old quarries dug where houses or lands are let virtually free 
in it of rent 

Pepin, the name of two distinguished Peppermint See Mint 
Frank rulers of the 8th century, under the Peppermmt-tree, the Eucalyptus piper 
last kings of the Merovingian dynasty a native of New South Wales 
— 1 Pepin op Heristal, major domo at Pepper-pot, a much esteemed West Indian 
the court of Dagobert II, was, after the dish, the pnncipal ingredient of which is 
death of the king, appointed Duke of the cassareep (which see), with flesh of dried 
Franks, and under a feeble regency ruled fish and vegetables, chiefly the unripe pods 
the kingdom with almost despotic sway of the ochro, and chillies 
Charles Martel was his natural son ~ 2 Pepperwort, a plant of the genus Lepi 
Pepin lb Bref, son of Charles Martel, was, c/mm, one species of which {L sativum), the 
by agreement with the pope, proclaimed common garden cress, is cultivated for the 
King of the Franks in 7^2, after the dtpo table See also JJtntaria 
sition of Childeric III He defeated the Pep'sme, an active principle of the gastric 

Longobards m Italy, and made the Holy juice, a peculiar animal pnnciple secreted 
See a present of the lands which he con- by the stomach The pepsme or pepsia of 
quered from them — the ongin of the tern pharmacy is a preparation of the mucous 
poral power of the popes He became the lining of the stomach of the pig or calf It 
founder of the Carlo vingian dynasty, being is often prescribed in cases of indigestion 
succeeded at his death in 768 by his son, connected with loss of power and tone of 
Charles the Great, usually called Charle- the stomach 

magne Pepys (peps or pep'is), Samuel, secretary 

Pepper (Piper), a genus of plants, the to the admiralty in the reigns of Charles II 
type of the natural order Fiperaceae The and James II , was bom at Brampton, Hun- 
Piper nigrum, which furnishes the black tmgdonshire, 1632, and educated at Cam- 
pepper of commerce, is a native of the East bridge He early acquired the patronage of 
Indies, where it is cultivated on an exten Sir Edward Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
eive scale It is a climbing plant with broad, Sandwich, who employed him as secretary in 
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the expedition for bnnging Charles II from 
Holland On his return he was appointed 
one of the pnncipal officers of the navy 
In 1673, when the king took the admiralty 
into his own hands, Pepys was appomted 
secretary to that office, and performed his 
duties with great credit Durmg the excite- 
ment of the Popish Plot he was committed 
to the Tower, but was after some time dis- 
charged without a tnal, and reinstated m 
his office at the admiralty, which he held 
until the abdication of James II He died 
in 1703 He was president of the Royal 
Society for two years, but his title to fame 
rests upon his Diary (1659-bO), which is 
a most entertaining work, revealmg the 
writer’s own character very plainly, giving 
an excellent picture of contemporary life, 
and of great value for the history of the 
court of Charles II It is in shorthand, 
was discovered among a collection of books, 
prints, and manuscripts bequeathed by Pepys 
to Magdalene College, Cambridge, and was 
first printed in 1826 

Pera, a suburb of Constantmople (which 
see) 

Perss'a, a distnct of Palestine eastward 
of the Jordan, the ‘Gilead’ of the Old Tes 
tament 

Perak (iifi^rak), a native state of the 
Malay Peninsula, extending about 80 miles 
along the west coast, and stretching inward 
to the mountain range which forms the 
backbone of the peninsula, area, 7949 sq 
m, pop 328,801. Since 1875 Perak has 
been practically a dependency of the Straits 
Settlements (which see), the native rajah 
being controlled by a British resident ap- 
pointed by the governor of that colony, and 
English officers holding many posts under 
the native government Perak is a flour- 
ishing and progressive country Roads and 
tailwa}s have been and are being made 
and its rich resources developed. Tin is 
produced in large quantities, and tapioca, 
pepper, nee, sugar, coffee, cacao, and cm 
chona are successfully cultivated The chief 
town IS Thaipeng, but the headquarters of 
the Bntish resident are at Kwala Kangsa 

Perambulation of a Pansli is made by 
the minister, churchwardens, and pansh 
f oners once a year, in or about Ascension 
week, for the purpose of preserving the 
boundaries 

Perception, m philosophy, the faculty of 
perceiving, the faculty by which we have 
knowledge through the medium or mstru 
mentality of the bodily organs, or by which 
YOL. VL 353 


we hold communication with the external 
world Perception takes cognizance only 
of objects without the imnd. We pereem 
a man, a horse, a tree , when we thmk or 
feel, we are conscious of our thoughts and 
emotions Two great disputes are connected 
with perception, both brought into full pro 
minence by Bishop Berkeley The first is 
the origin of our judgments of the distances 
and real magnitudes of visible bodies The 
second question has reference to the grounds 
we have for asserting the existence of an 
external material world, which, according 
to Berkeley, was connected with the other 
See Idealism, 

Fer’ceval, Spbncbr, English statesman, 
son of John Perceval, Earl of Egmont, born 
1762, received his education at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge On quitting the 
university he studied law In 1801 he became 
solicitor-general, and m 1 802 attorney gen 
eral In 1807 he was appointed chancellor 
of the exchequer, and on the death of the 
Duke of Portland, in 1809, he became pro 
mier In this post he continued till May 
11, 1812, when a person named Bellingham 
shot him dead with a pistol in the lobby of 
the House of Commons Perceval was a 
keen debater and a fluent and graceful 
speaker, but was shallow and intolerant, 
and unequal to the task of leading the 
councils of a great nation 

Perch, a genus of acaiithopterous fishes, 
forimng the type of the perch family (I’er- 
cidse) The common perch ( Pei cajlu t latihs) 
18 a common tenant of fresh water lakes and 
nvers The body is broad, and somewhat 
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flattened laterally There are two dorsal 
fins, the anterior supfxirted by very strong 
spines It IS coloured a greenish-brown on 
the upper parts, the belly being of a yellow 
ish or golden white The sides are marked 
with from five to seven blackish bands The 
average weight is from 2 to 3 lbs The 
porch IS a voracious feeder, devouring 
smaller fishes, worms, crustaceans, &c The 
sea perch or basse (Aa5ra.r fwjpws) is plentiful 
on the southern coasts of Britain and in the 
Mediterranean The Serrdmus oabriUa and 
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S (/ifjas (giaut perch) are also sometimes 
termed * sea perches * For the climbmg 
perch of India see Olimhing perch 

Perch, as a measure of length, see Pole 

Perchers, or Perching Birds See In- 

8CS8()rCS 

Perchlorates and Perchloric Acid Per 
chloric acid (HCIO4) is prepared by the 
action of strong sulphuric acid upon potas 
Slum perchlorate It is a colourless, syrupy 
liquid, resembling sulphuric acid. Brought 
into contact with organic matter it is in 
stmtly decomposed, often with explosive 
violence The perchlorates have the general 
formula MCIO4, where M represents a 
monovalent metal, such as potassium or 
sodium 

Per'cldse See Perch 

Percussion, in medicine, that method of 
diagnosis which consists in striking gently 
on the surface of one of the cavities of the 
body, and then endeavouring to iscertam 
fiom the sound produced the condition of 
the organ lying beneath Percussion is most 
frequently used on the chest, but it is also 
occasionally applied to the cavity of the 
abdomen, the head, &c 

Percussion Caps are small copper cylin- 
ders, closed at one end for conveniently 
holding the detonating composition which 
18 exploded by percussion so as to ignite 
the powder in certain kinds of fire arms 
The copper cap came into general use bo 
tween 1820 and 1830, and was introduced 
into the British army in 1810 

Percy, the name of a noble family who 
came to England with William the Con- 
queror, and whose head, William de Percy, 
obtained thirty knights’ fees in the north 
of England A descendant, also named 
William, who lived m the early pait of 
the 12th century, left behind him two 
tl lughters, the elder of whom died child- 
less, and the younger, Agnes, married Jos- 
c eline of Lorain, brother in law of Henry 

I , who assumed the surname of his bnde 
Ills son, Eiohabd db Percy, was one of 
the twenty-five barons who extorted Magna 
Charta from King John His great grand- 
son, Henry, Lord Pebci, was created Earl 
of Noithumberland m 1337 He was Mar- 
shal of England at the coronation of llichard 

II , against whom, however, he took up arms, 
and succeeded in placing the crown on the 
head of the Lancastrian aspirant, Henry IV 
He took up arms agamst this king also, but 
his foices were beaten at Shrewsbury (1403), 
where his son, Henr^ Percy (Hotspur), fell. 


and agam at Bamham Moor (1407-8), where 
he himself fell His titles were forfeited, 
but were revived in favour of his grandson 
Henry, who was appomted lord high con- 
stable of England, and who fell fighting in 
the Lancastnan cause at St Albans (1453) 
For the same cause his son and successor 
shared the same fate at Towton (1461) 
The fourth earl was murdered during a 
popular rising, caused by his enforcing a 
subsidy ordered by the avaricious Henry 
VII The sixth and seventh earls fell by 
the hands of the executioner in the reigns 
of Edward VI and Elizabeth respectively 
The eighth died a violent death m the Tower, 
where he was confined on a charge of taking 
part m a plot in favour of Mary of Scotland 
Algernon, the tenth earl, took part in the 
civil war against Charles I , and afterwards 
used all his influence to bring about the 
Kcstoration J osceline, the eleventh earl, 
died without male issue, his only daughter 
married Charles, duke of Somerset, and be- 
came the mother of Algernon, duke of 
S oMERSBr, who was created Earl of Noi- 
thumberland, with remainder to his son in- 
law, Sir Hugh Smithson, a Yorkshire baro- 
net of good family The latter succeeded 
to the earldom m 1750, assuming the name 
of Percy, and in 1766 received the ducal 
title The present duke thus represents the 
female Ime of the ancient historical house 

Percy, Thomas, Bishop of Dromore, m 
Ireland, was born at Bridgeiiorth in 1728, 
and graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1753 In 1756 he was presented to the 
livings of Easton, Mandit, and Wilby, in 
Noitbamptonshire, and m 1766 he became 
domestic chaplain to the Duke of Northum 
berland In 1 7 69 he was appointed chaplain 
to the king, and in 1 778 raised to the deanery 
of Carlisle, which he resigned four years 
after for the Irish bishopric of Dromore 
He died at Dromore m 1811 The most 
popular of his works are his Beliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, based on an old 
manuscript collection of poetry, but much 
modernized in style The work was pub- 
lished m 1765, and materially helped to give 
a more naturtd and vigorous tone to Engli'^h 
literature, then deeply tamted with conven- 
tionahsm 

Perdiz, the generic name of the true 
partridges The common partridge is P 
eineftuc 

Peregrine Falcon See Falcon 

Perekop\ a town of Southern Russia, 
government of Taunda, 85 miles N N w of 
854 
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Simferopol, on the Isthmus of Perekop, 
formerly a place of some military imiMir 
tance The isthmus, about 20 miles long, 
by 4 miles wide where narrowest, connects 
the Peninsula of the Cnmea with the mam 
land, and separates the Sea of Azov from 
the Black Sea A ship canal is to be cut 
through the isthmus 

P^re-la-Chaise (p Ir la shaz), a famous 
cemetery to the north east of Pans, opened 
m 1804 It occupies ground a part of which 
was granted to Pbre de la Chaise, or Chaizc, 
confessor of Louis XIV Its present extent 
IS 212 acres, and it contains the burial places 
of vast numbers of eminent Frenchmen 
Perennial, in botany, a term applied to 
those plants whose roots subsist for a number 
of years, whether they retain their leaves m 
winter or not Those which retain their 
leaves are called cvcrqretm, such as cast 
their leaves are called deciduous Peren 
nial herbaceous plants, like trees and shrubs, 
produce flowers and fruit year after year 
Perennibranchiata, a section of the am 
phibian order Urodela, in which the bran- 
chiae or gills of eaily life persist throughout 
the entile existence of the animal, instead 
of disappearmg when the lungs are devel 
oped Examples aic seen in the Proteus, 
Siren, and Axolotl See Amphibia 
Pereyaslavl, an old town of Southern 
Russia, government of Poltava, 175 miles 
w V w of Poltava Pop 9300 
Pereyaslayl-ZalyeBskii, an old town of 
Central Russia, government of Vladimir, 87 
miles north east of Moscow It has ex ten 
81 ve cotton manufactures Pop 8700 
Perfectionists, or Bible Communibis, 
popularly named Free-lovers, an Ameri- 
can sect founded m 1838 by John Hum 
phrey Noyes Noyes was employed as a 
Liw clerk at Putney, m Vermont, when 
the fierce religious revival of 1831 spread 
over the New England states, but he aban 
doned law for religion, and took upon 
himself the restoration of the primitive 
Christian ideal His distinctive doctrines 
were — 1st, reconciliation to God and salva 
tion from sm — purely matters of faith, 2d, 
recognition of the brotherhood and the 
equality of man and woman, and 3d, com- 
mumty of labour and its fruits In 1838 he 
succeeded m organizing a society giving 
expression to his views at Putney Besides 
himself this included his wife, his mother, 
and his sister and brother, who were joined 
by several other families All property was 
t^own into a common stock, all debts, all 
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duties ft 11 upon the society, which ate in one 
room, slept under one roof, and lived upon 
one common store All pra>er and rtU 
gious service was stopped, Sunday was un- 
observed, family ties were biokou up, and a 
complex marnage system was established, 
by which each man became the husbaiicl 
and brother of every woman, every woman 
the wife and sister of eveiy man They 
held that true believers are free to follow 
the indications of the Holy Spirit in all 
things, nothing being good or bad m itself 
Consequently, they rejected all laws and 
rules of conduct except those which each 
believer formulated for himself, but to pre 
vent the mconvenicnccs aiising fiom an 
Ignorant exercise of individual liberty, they 
introduced the ‘principle of symiiathy,’ 
or free public opinion, which in fact con 
stitiited the supiemc government of the 
society At length Putney became too 
warm for the Bible family to live in, the 
establishment was broken up, but about 
fifty of the picked and tried men, with as 
many women and children, held together 
Uniting their means, they, m 1817, bought 
a pKcc of forest land (about 600 acics) at 
Oneida Creek, a sojiuestercd district in New 
York state, and in the ccuuse of twenty 
years they made it one of the most pro 
ductive estates m the Union The family 
or society numbered at one time over 300 
members, with a branch community of 50 
or GO members at Wallingford, Connccti 
cut So things went on for thirty years , but 
the public opinion of the neighbourhood be 
gan to demand that the social practices of 
the society should be abandonocl, and this 
was done in 1879 under the counsel of Mr 
Noyes himself (who died in 1 886) Marriage 
ancl family life were introduced, and in 1880 
communism of property gave way to joint 
stock, and the society was legally in cot poi 
ated as the Oneida Community, Limited 
Some communistic features, however, were 
preserved, such as common dwellings, a 
common laundry, library, reading room, &c 
Perfumes, substances emitting an agree- 
able odour, and used about the person, the 
dress, or the dwelling I’erfumesof vanous 
sorts have been held in high estimation from 
the most ancient times The Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Phcpniciaus, Assy nans, and l*er 
Biaus are known to have made great use of 
them, as did also the Greeks and Romans 
In the middle ages France and Italy were 
most conspicuous for the use and prepara- 
tion of perfumes. Perfumes are partly of 
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^imal but chiefly of vegetable origin They 
may be divided mto two classes, crude and 
prepared The former consist of such am 
mal perfumes as musk, civet, ambergns, 
and such vegetable perfumes as are obtained 
in the form of essential oils The prepared 
perfumes, many of them known by fancy 
names, consist of vanous mixtures or pre* 
parations of odorous substances made up 
according to recipe At the present time the 
manufacture of perfumes is chiefly earned 
on in Pans and London, and in vanous 
towns near the Mediterranean, especially 
m the south of France Certam distncts are 
famous for certain productions, as Cannes 
for its perfumes of the rose, tuberose, cassia, 
jasmine, Nlmes for thyme, rosemary, and 
lavender, Nice for the violet and mignonette 
England claims the supenority for hei laven- 
der, which 18 cultivated upon a large scale 
at Mitcham in Surrey 

Per'gamus, or Pbroamum, an ancient 
city in the west of Asia Minor, north of 
Smyrna, near the Caicus It was founded 
by emigrants from Greece, and rose to im- 
portance about the commencement of the 
bd century B c , when it was made the capi 
tal of an independent state, which subse- 
quently became a Roman province Under 
the Byzantine emperors the prospenty of 
the city rapidly declined Pergamus was 
one of the most magnihcent cities of anti- 
quity Many fine remains still exist in evi 
dence of its former grandeur, and valuable 
results have been obtained through excava 
tions earned out by the Prussian govern- 
ment The modern town Bergama (which 
see) occupies its site 

Pergole'si, Giovanni Battista, Italian 
musical composer, born at Jesi in 1710, 
studied at the conservatory of music at 
Naples, produced his first oratono and his 
first opera in 1731, was appointed chapel 
master at Loretto in 1734, and died at 
Pozzuoli in March 1736 His sacred com- 
positions and his chamber music rank high 
in the history of music Among Italian 
composers Pergolesi is noted for the punty 
of his style 

PergtumaliB (Parganas), The Twenty- 
FOUB, a district of India, forming the metro- 
politan distnct of the lieutenant governor- 
ship of Bengal, area, 2128 sq miles They 
form a great alluvial plain, part of the delta 
of the Ganges, intersected by innumerable 
nver-channels, creeks, and canals Pop 
(exclusive of Calcutta), 1,892,033. 

Pe'rlfmth, m bot the floral envelope, the 


calyx and corolla, or either This term is 
applied when the calyx and corolla are com- 
bined BO that they cannot be satisfactonly 
distinguished from each other, as in many 
monocotyledonous plants, the tulip, orchis, 
&t The perianth is called unqU when it 
consists of one verticil, and double when it 
consists of both calyx and corolla 
Pencardi'tis, inflammation of the mem 
branous sac (peiicardium, which see) con- 
taining the heart In the acute stage of 
the disease there is exudation of lymph or 
serum, at a later stage false membranes 
are formed, and at a still later stage the 
two sides become glued together, forming 
adherent pericardium This is generally 
followed by changes m the substance of the 
heart, or in its internal surface, orifices, or 
valves, and a fatal termination is rarely 
long delayed The symptoms of pericar 
ditis are 1st, pam more or less acute, in the 
Situation of the heart, fever is present with 
loss of appetite and dry tongue An anxious 
respiration and a feeling of overwhelming 
oppression are also present, with frequent 
sighmg, which gi\ es momentary relief Most 
of the symptoms are aggravated by motion 
or a high temperature For the diagnosis 
of pencarditis we must rely mainly on the 
physical signs, but it is only when the effu- 
sion is considerable that investigation by 
percussion is of much use In ordinary 
cases, where adhesion takes place, there 
may be an apparently complete recovery at 
the end of three weeks or less, but adhesion 
frequently gives rise to other structural 
changes of the heart, and then fatal disease 
of that organ almost always follows In 
slight cases a real cure without adhesion 
may be effected This disease is frequently 
brought on by exposure to cold or draughts 
when the body is warm and perspiring 
Its most frequent occurrence is m connec 
tion with acute rheumatism 
Pencax'dium, the investing fibro serous 
sac or bag of the heart in man and other 
animals In man it contains the heart and 
ongm of the great vessels It consists of 
two layers, an outer ox fibrous and an inner 
or serous layer The inner surface of the 
membrane secretes a serous fluid, which in 
health is present only in sufficient quantitv 
to lubneate the heart, and so to facUitate 
its movements within the sac 
Pericarp, m botany, the seed-vessel of a 
plants or the whole case or covenng m which 
the seed is mclosed The pencarp often con- 
sists of very distinct layers, as in the plumi 
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in which the external skin forms the < 351 - 
caip, the pulp or flesh the tarcocarp, and 
the stoue which encases the seed the cndo 
carp Pencarps receive such names as cap- 
sule, silique, legume, drape, berry, nut, cone, 
&c 

Per'icles ( klCz), one of the most celebrated 
statesmen of ancient Greece, born at Athens 
about 494 B c He was connected by family 
relations with the aristocracy, but as Oimon 
was alieady at 
its bead he en 
deavoured to 
gam the favour 
of the popu 
lar party In 
this he fully 
succeeded by 
his eloquence, 
abilities, and 
political tactics, 
so that on the 
death of Cimon, 
in 449 B c , 

Pericles be 
came virtual 
ruler of Athens 
By his great 
pubhc works he 
flattered the 
vanity of the 
Athenians, while he beautified the city and 
employed many labourers and artists His 
chief aim was to make Athens undoubtedly 
the first power in Greece, as well as the 
chief centre of art and literature, and this 
position she attained and held for a number 
of years (See Greece ) At the commence 
ment of the Peloponnesian war (bc 431), 
in which Athens had to cx)ntend against 
Sparta and other states, Pencles was made 
commander-in chief The Spartans advanced 
mto Attica, but Pencles had made the rural 
population take refuge in Athens and re- 
fused battle After they retired he led an 
army into Megans, and next year he com 
manded a powerful fleet sent against the 
Peloponnesus In 430 b c a plague broke 
out at Athens, and for a bnef penod Pen- 
cles lost his populanty and was deprived of 
the command The people, however, soon 
recalled him to the head of the state, but 
amid his numerous civil cares he was afflicted 
by domestic calamities Many of his friends, 
and his two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus, 
were earned off by the plague, and to con 
sole him for this loss the Athenians allowed 
him to legitimize his son by Aspasia. He 
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now sunk into a lingering sickness, and died 
B c 429, in the third year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war Pencles was distinguished by 
mtellectual breadth, elevated moral tone, 
unruffled serenity, and supenonty to the 
prejudices of his age His name is inti 
mately connected with the highest glory of 
art, science and power m Athens 

Per'idote, a nsnne given by jewellers to 
the green transparent varieties of olivine 
It is usually some shade of olive green or 
leek green Feridote is found in Branl, 
Ce\ Ion, Egypt, and Pegu It is a very soft 
gem stone, difficult to polish, and, when pol- 
ished, liable to lose its lustre and to suffer 
by wear 

Pdrier (pa n a), Casimxr, Froneh states 
man, was born at Grenoble in 1777 , educated 
at Lyons, and served with honour in the 
campaigns of Italy (1799 and 1800) In 
1802 he established a prosperous banking- 
house in company with his brother In 181 7 
he was elected to represent the department 
of the Seme in the Chamber of Deputies 
Here he became one of the leaders of the 
opposition under Charles X , and was no less 
distinguished as the firm and eloquent advo- 
cate of constitutional pnnciples than as an 
enlightened and sagacious financier After 
the revolution of 1 830 he was prime minister 
to Louis Philippe from March 13, 1831, to 
his death by cholera. May 16, 1832 

Perigee (-jP), that point in the orbit of 
the moon which is at the least distance from 
the earth See Apogee 

P4ngord (pa n gOr), an old province of 
France It formed part of the military 
government of Guienne and Gascony, and is 
now represented by Dordogne and part of 
Lot et-Garonne 

P4rigueux (pa ri gea), a town of France, 
formerly capital of P4ngord, now chief town 
of the department of Dordogne, on the right 
bank of the Isle, 68 miles B N E of Bordeaux. 
There are bombazine and serge f actones, iron 
and copper foundnes, and a large trade in 
flour, wine, brandy, and the famous pdUe de 
P^rigord Pop 31,976 

Perihe'Uon (Greek, near, and 
the sun), that part of the orbit of the earth 
or any other planet in which it is at the 
point nearest to the sun The ^perihelion 
distance ' of a heavenly body is its distance 
from the sun at its nearest approach 

Perim, an island in the Strait of Bab el- 
Mandeb, at the entrance to the Red Sea, 
about 10 miles from the Abyssinian and IjJ 
mile from the Arabian shore It has been 
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held by Great Britain since 1867, and is 
under the government of Aden It is of 
consequence from its commanding position, 
which renders it the key of the Red Sea 
On its south west side is a well sheltered 
harbour capable of containing a fleet of war 
ships Area, 7 sq milts, pop (including 
garrison), 160 

Perim'eter, m geometry, the bounds or 
limits of any figure or body The penme- 
ters of surfaces or figures are lines, those of 
bodies are surfaces 

Period, in astronomy, the interval of time 
occupied by a planet or comet in travelling 
once round the sun, or by a satellite in tra- 
velling round its pnmary 

Periodicals, publications which appear at 
regular intervals, and whose principal object 
IS not the conveyance of news (the mam 
function of newspapers), but the circulation 
of information of a literary, scientific, artis- 
tic, or miscellaneous character, as also criti- 
cisms on books, essays, poems, tales, &c 
Periodicals exclusively devoted to cnticism 
are generally called rc? icws^ and those whose 
contents are of a niiscellancous and enter 
taming kmd maqannes, but there is no 
great strictness in the use of the terms 
The first periodical was published in France, 
being a scientific magazine, the Journal des 
Savants, issued in 1666, and still existing 
in name at least The most famous French 
literary penodical is the Revue de Deux 
Mondes, begun in 1829, from 1831 issued 
fortnightly, and marked by an ability which 
has placed it in the front rank of the world’s 
periodicals Into it tales, poems, &c , are 
admitted, and the names of the contributors 
have to be attached to their articles. The 
earliest English periodical seems to have 
been the Weeldy Memorials for the Inge 
nious, the first number of which is dated 
January, 1681-82, and which lasted but a 
year It was followed by several other 
penodicals, which for the most part had but 
a brief existence In the 18th century a 
number of monthly reviews appeared (includ 
ing the Monthly Review (1749-1844), the 
Critical Review (1766-1817), the British 
Cntic (1793-1843), the Anti Jacobin Re 
view and Magazme (1 7 98-1821) At length 
in 1802 a new era in criticism was intro- 
duced by the Edmburgh Review, the organ 
of the Whigs, which came out every three 
months, and soon had a formidable rival in 
the Quarterly Review (1809), the organ of 
the Tones In 1824 the Westminster Re 
view was started by Bentham as the organ 


of utilitananism and radicalism, and with it 
was afterwards incorporated the Foreign 
Quarterly Review (1827-46) , and in 1836 
the Dublin Review was established as the 
organ of the Roman Catholic party AU these 
periodicals still exist (the Westminster being 
now however a monthly) as well as the 
London Quarterly Review (1863), an organ 
of the Wesleyans, and the Church Quar 
terly Review (1876), an organ of the English 
Church Several quarterly penodicals are 
devoted to special branches To meet the 
demand for cntical literature at shorter 
intervals than three months, there was pub 
lished in 1866 the Fortnightly Review, 
which for about a year was true to its 
name, but has since appeared monthly It 
was followed by the Contemporary Review 
(1866) and the Nineteenth Century (1877) 
Among the more recent monthly periodicals 
of this class (in which literary criticism 
occupies but a small space or may be ab 
sent) are the National Review (1883), a 
Conservative organ, and the Review of 
Reviews, giving extracts from the current 
periodicals The Athenaeum (1828) and 
Academy are literary weeklies, the Satur 
day Review, Spectator, and Speaker (all 
weekly publications) combine the character 
of the review with that of the newspaper 
Passing over the Tatler (1709-10), Spec- 
tator (1711-12, revived 1714), &c, which 
may be considered to be mi generis^ the 
first English magazme properly speaking 
may be said to be the Gentleman’s Journal, 
or Monthly Miscellany, commenced in 1692 
It was followed in 1731 by the Gentle 
man’s Magazine, published by Cave The 
success of Caves venture brought out a 
host of imitators The London Magazme 
(1732-84), the Scots Magazine (1739-1817), 
the European Magazme (1782-1826), and 
the Monthly Magazme (1796-1829), were 
among the chief of this class which were 
ongmated m the 18th century In 1817 
appeared the first number of Blackwood’s 
Edmburgh Magazme, which soon distanced 
all its predecessors, and took rank as the 
best serial of the kind in Britain Closely 
approaching it m point of ment stood the 
New Monthly Magazme, Fraser’s Maga- 
zme, Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, and the 
Dublin University Magazme A new era 
m this kind of literature was inaugurated 
by the shilling monthlies, some of them with 
excellent illustrations, the first being Mac- 
millan’s Magazine (1859), Comhill Maga 
zme (1860), Temple Bar (1860), closely 
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followed by a number of others Another 
step in the direction of cheapness was 
shortly afterwards made by the publication 
of monthly magazines at sixpence, including 
the Argosy, Good Words, the Sunday Maga- 
zine, the Quiver, Cassell’s Magazine, &o , 
followed at a long interval by Longman’s 
Magazine, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Strand Magazine, and various othcis, 
some illustrated, some not Weekly pen 
odicals to suit the taste of all classes, at 
prices from a penny or a halfpenny to three 
pence, have come into fashion since 1832, 
when the initiative was taken by the Penny 
Magazine and Chambers’s Journal Some 
of these, as Chambers’s, the Leisure Hour 
(established in 1852), are now issued m 
monthly parts The most noted Trans 
atlantic reviews and magazines are the 
North American Review (1815), published 
quarterly. Harper’s Magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, Scribner’s 
Magazine, the Century Magazine, the 
Forum, &c , published once a month 

Penodic'ity, the disposition of certain 
things or phenomena to recur at stated 
periods As a physiological and pathological 
term it denotes the regular or nearly regu- 
lar recurrence of certain phenomena of 
animal life, such as sleep and hunger The 
first indication of a diseased state is gcner 
ally a disturbance of the natural or acquired 
periodicity of the vanous functions of life 

Penos'teum, the fibrous membrane in- 
vesting the bones, and which serves as a 
medium for the transmission of the nutntive 
blood vessels of the bone The periosteum 
firmly adheres to the surface of bones (in- 
cluding the inside of the long bones), save 
at their gristly or cartilaginous extremities, 
and it becomes continuous with the tendons 
or ligaments inserted into bones When the 
penosteum, through disease or injury, be- 
comes affected the blood supply and nutri- 
tion of the bone suffer, and in consequence 
the bone-tissue dies or becomes necrosed, 
and IS exfoliated or thrown off When a 
bone IS fractured the periosteum plays an 
important part m the repair of the injury, 
new osseous material being deposited by the 
membrane 

Penosti'tis, inflammation of the penos 
teum, a painful ailment frequently brought 
on by sudden exposure to cold after being 
heated 

Peripatetic Philosophy, the philosophy 
of Aristotle and his followers, so called, it is 
believed, because he was accustomed to walk 
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up and down with his more intimate dis 
ciples, while he expounded to them his doc 
tnnes (Greek, pert, about, patem, to walk) 
The philosophy of Aristotle starts frvim his 
criticism of the Platonic doctnne of ideas, 
in combating which he is ltd to tho funda 
mental antithesis of his philosophy, that 
between matter and form The notion or 
idea of a thing is not, he says, a separate 
existence different from the thing itself, but 
IS related to the thing only as form to matter 
Every sensible thing is a compound of matter 
and form, the matter being the substance of 
which the thing consists, while the form is 
that which makes it a particular thing (a 
stone, for example, and not a tree), and 
therefore the same as its notion oi idea 
The form is the tnie nature of a thing 
Ongination is merely matter acquiring form, 
it 18 merely a transition from potential to 
actual existence Everything that actually 
exists previously existed potentially in the 
matter of which it is composed Matter is 
thus related to form as potentiality to actu 
ality And as there is, on the one hand, 
formless matter, which is mere potentiality 
without actuality, so, on the other hand, 
there is pure form which is pure actuality 
without potentiality This jiure form is the 
eternal Being, styled by Aristotle the first 
or prime mover The whole of nature forms 
a scale nsing from the lower to the higher of 
these extremes, from pure matter to pure 
form, and the whole movement of nature is 
an endeavour (incapable of realization) of 
all matter to become pure form Motion is 
the transition from the potential to the 
actual Space is the possibility of motion 
Time is the measure of motion According 
to hiB physical conception the universe is 
a vast sphere in constant motion, in the 
centre of which is our earth On this earth, 
as m all nature, there is a regular scale of 
beings, the highest of which is man, who, to 
nutntion, sensation, and locomotion, adds 
reason The soul, which is merely the am 
mating pnnciple of the body and stands to 
the body in the relation of form to inattei, 
cannot be thought of as separated from the 
body, but the reason is something higher 
than that, and as a pure intellectual prin- 
ciple exists apart from the body, and does 
not share m its mortality Practical philo- 
sophy IS divided by Aristotle into ethics, 
economics, and politics According to his 
ethical system the highest good » happi- 
ness, which depends on the rational or 
virtuous activity of the soul throughout life 
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Virtue is proficiency m willing what is con- 
fomed to reason All virtues are either 
ethical or dianoetic The former include 
justice or nghteousness, generosity, tern 
perance, bravery, the first being the highest 
The dianoetic virtues are reason, science, 
art, and practical intelligence For the 
attainment of the practical ends of life it is 
necessary for man to live in society and 
form a state 

The school of Anstotle (the Peripatetic 
school) continued at Athens uninterruptedly 
till the time of Augustus Those who pro- 
ceeded from it dunng the first two or three 
centunes after his death abandoned, for the 
most part, the metaphysical side of Aris- 
totle's teaching, and developed chiefly his 
ethical doctrines, or devoted themselves to 
the study of natural history Later Pen 
patetics returned again to the metaphysical 
speculations of their master, and many of 
them (hstinguished themselves as com 
mentators on his works No one of the 
philosophical schools of antiquity main- 
tained its influence so long as the Pen 
patetic The philosophy of the Arabians 
was almost exclusively Anstotelianism, that 
of the schoolmen (scholasticism) was also 
based on it, and even down to modem times 
its principles served as the rule in philoso- 
phical inquiries 

Perip'looa, a genus of climbing plants be 
longing to the natural order Asclepiadacese, 
natives of South Europe and temperate and 
subtropical Asia, one being found in tropical 
Afnca. 

Per'ipluB (Gr *a sailing round’), a term 
applied particularly to 
the Afncan voyage of 
Hanno (which see) 

Penpneuxnoma. See 
Pneumonia 

Penp'teral, in Greek 
architecture, a term sig- 
nifying surrounded by a 
row of columns said of 
a temple or other build- 
ing, especially of a temple 
the cella of which is sur- 
rounded by columns, 
those on the flanks (or 
Bides) being distant one 
intercolummation from 
the wall 

Pe'ns, in Persian 
mythology, the descend- 
ants of fallen spints excluded from paradise 
until their penance is accomplished. They 
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belong to the family of the genu or jin, and 
are constantly at war witn the Devs (the 
evil jin) They are immortal, and spend 
their time in all imaginable delights They 
are male and female, the latter being of snr 
passing beauty Moore’s Paradise and the 
Pen IS based on this mythological notion 

Pens'sad See Artiad 

Penssodac'tyla (Greek, pemssos, odd, un- 
even, daktylos, finger or toe), one of the two 
great divisions of the order of Ungulata or 
Hoofed Quadrupeds, the animals included 
m which are distinguished by the fact that 
the toes, numbenng one or three, are odd 
or uneven m number This term is opposed 
totheArtiodactylaor *Even toed’ Ungulata. 
The horse, tapir, and rhinoceros compnse 
the three existing genera 

Penstal'tic (or VrEMiouLAR) Motion, tb^ 
name given to certain movements connected 
with digestion observed m the stomach and 
intestines, which proceed with a wa' e like 
or spiral motion, the object being co gra 
dually propel forwards the contents of these 
viscera 

Per'istyle, m architecture, a range of 
columns surroundmg the extenor or interior 
of anything, as the cella of a temple It is 
frequently but incorrectly limited in signi- 
fication to a range of columns round the 
intenor of a place, as an open court 

Pentone'um, the serous membrane linmg 
the abdominal cavity and covenng the in- 
testines Like all other serous membranes, 
the pentoneum presents the structure of a 
closed sac, one layer (parietal) lining the 
abdominal walls, the other or visceral layer 
being reflected over the organs of the ab 
domen. A cavity — the peritoneal cavity — 
18 thus inclosed between the two layers of 
the membrane, and this contains in health 
a quantity of serous fluid just sufficient to 
moisten its surfaces 

Pentou'tiB, mflammation of the pen- 
toneum (which see) It is either acute or 
chronic, and the chronic form either simple 
or tubercular It may be caused by injunes 
such as a blow or a wound piercing the belly 
IS often the result of ulcerations of the sto 
mach or bowels, and of diseases of liver, kid- 
neys, &c , and IS sometimes a grave compli 
cation of puerperal fever The symptoms are 
chiefly severe pain, mcreased by pressure, 
and fever EmoUient poultices and fomen- 
tations to the abdomen when the patient la 
able to bear their weight, bathmg in tepid 
water, and small doses of opium are the 
means of core resorted to Fluid food is to 
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be given— beef tea, thin soup, milk, &c For 
chronic cases nourishing iet is required, 
sea air, friction of the belly with cod liver 
oil, iodine treatment, &c. 

Penwig See Wig 

Periwinkle ( Vtnea)^ a genus of herbaceous 
or suffruticose plants of the natural order 
Apocynacese or Dog bane family The 
greater and lesser periwinkle ( Vinoa major 
and Vinca minor) are hardy plants, which 
blossom in early spring, and are pretty com- 
mon in woods, hedges, and thickets in many 
parts of Europe and m the south of Eng 
land Their flowers are of a fine blue 
colour, but when cultivated m gardens they 
may be made to yield purple and vanegated 
flowers, both single and double 

Periwinkle {Littorlna)^ a genus of mol- 
lusca very common on the Bntish coasts 
The shell is spiral, has few whorls, and is 
without a nacreous lining, the aperture is 
rounded and entire or unnotched (holosto 
matous) The common pen winkle {L lit 
torea) occupies the zone between high and 
low water marks, and is gathered and eaten 
in immense quantities It is called the wdk 
m Scotland, in some parts simply the huclie, 
but IS quite different from the mollusc called 
tvhdl {Bucclnum) m England 

Perjury, the act or enme of wilfully 
making a false oath in judicial proceedings 
in a matter matenal to the issue or cause in 
question The penalties of perjury attach 
to wilful falsehood in an affirmation made 
by a Quaker or other witness where such 
affirmation is received in lieu of an oath 
Perjury is a misdemeanour punishable in 
England, at common law, by fine or im 
pnsonment, but several acts provide for 
additional punishment, in Scotland the 
punishment is penal servitude or imprison 
ment In America the punishment is simi 
lar to that inflicted by the law of England 
Popularly, the mere act of making a false 
oath, or of violating an oath, provided it be 
lawful, 18 considered perjury 

Perm, an eastern government of Russia, 
partly in Europe and partly m Asia, area, 
128,211 sq miles It is traversed north to 
south by the Ural chain, and is well watered 
by rivers belonging to the Petchora, Tobol 
(affluent of the Obi), and Kama systems 
North of the 60th degree regular culture 
becomes impossible, and the far greater part 
of the surface is occupied by forests and 
marshes The government is rich in mm 
ends, comprising iron, silver, copper, plati 
num, nickeb lead, and gold There was 


formerly a principality of Perm, the Per 
mians (a Finnish tribe) being under inde 
pendent princes Pop 6,008,208 — Perm, 
the capit^ of the government, is situated 
on the Kama, 930 miles north east of Mos- 
cow It has flourishing industries in iron, 
steel, leather, &c In the neighbourhood is 
a government manufactory of steel guns and 
munitions of war Perm derives its com 
mercial importance from being an emporium 
for the goods which are unshipped here 
from the steamers coming up the Kama, 
and despatched by rail, car, or sledge to 
Sibeiia Pop (1897), 45,403 

Permanent ^^ite, a white pigment con 
Bistmg of sulphate of banuin precipitated 
from the chloride by adding dilute sulphuric 
acid 

Perman'ganate, a compound of perman 
game anhydride, Mn^O,, and a base I’otassic 
permanganate is used as a disinfectant, and 
as a chemical reagent 

Permian Formation, in geology, a rock 
formation which received its name from 
covering an extensive area in the govern- 
ment of Perm in Russia See Otology 

Permissiye Bill, a bill which has been 
repeatedly brought before the Bntish par 
liamont, and whoso object is to empower a 
majority m any locality to veto, if so jdoased, 
the issue of all licenses for the sale of liquor 
m that locality 'i'he pnnciplo of the bill is 
known as Local Option (which see) 

Per'mit, a written permission given by 
officers of the customs or excise for convey 
ing spints and other goods hable to duties 
from place to place 

Permutations and Combinations In 
mathematics, the different orders in which 
any things can be arranged are called their 
* permutations ’ The ^combinations’ of 
things are the different collections that can 
be formed out of them, without regaiding 
the order in which the things ate placed 
Thus the permutations of the letters 6, r, 
taken two at a time, are ab^ 5a, oc, ca, be, cb, 
being SIX m number Their combinations, 
however, are only three, namely ab, ac, he, 
and so in all cases the number of permuta 
turns exceeds the number of combinations 
The theory of permutations and couibma 
tions 18 of some importance from its bearings 
on that of probabilities 

Pemambu'oo, a town in Brazil, the capital 
of the state of the same name, on the east 
coast It consists of three distinct parts, 
Recife, occupying a small peninsula, San 
Antonio, on an island , and Boa Vista, on 
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the mainland, ’the three parts being con- 
nected by iron bndges Recife is the pnnci- 

al seat of business In it are the custom- 

ouse, the exchange, a manne arsenal, &c 
San Antonio has broad streets and many 
fine houses, and contains the episcopal 
palace, the theatre, the military arsenals, 
&c Boa Vjsta is the fashionable residential 
quarter The harbour is formed by the 
reef, which incloses a belt of water about a 
mile in width The trade is extensive The 
principal exports 
are sugar and cot- 
ton, and the chief 
imports Man 
Chester goods and 
hardi^are Per 
nambuco was 
founded by the 
Portuguese in the 
16 th century 

From 1630 to 

1654 it was m the 
hands of the 

Dutch, under 
whom it pros 
pered greatly It 
18 now the third 
largest city in 

Brazil, and the 
second in point of 
commercial im 
portance Pop 
130,000 - The 
state has an area 
of about 46,000 square miles The pnnci- 
])al cultivated crops are the sugar cane 
and cotton It is chiefly the coast distncts 
that are cultivated The interior is either 
pasture land or covered with forests yield 
ing valuable timber, including Brazil wood, 
often called Pernambuco wood Pop 
1,014,700 

Pemau, seaport town and watering place 
in Russia, in the government of Livonia, at 
the entrance of the river Pernau into the 
Gulf of Riga. Pop 12,918 

P^ronne, a fortified town in France, in 
the department of Somme, 32 miles east by 
north of Amiens, on the nght bank of the 
Somme Pop 4509 

PeronoB^pora, a genus of fungi, one species 
of which, P infestana (otherwise Botrytis 
mfestans)f is said to be the cause of the 
potato disease. 

P4rouBe, La See La P^rouse 

Perox'ideB, the general name applied to 
the binary compounds of oxygen containing 


the greatest amount of that element, thus 
of the two oxides of hydrogen, HjO and 
H 2 O 2 , the latter is the peroxide 
Perpendic'ular, in geometry, a line falhng 
directly on another line, so as to make equal 
angles on each side A straight line is said 
to be perpendicular to a curve, when it cuts 
the curve in a point where another straight 
line to which it is perpendicular makes a 
tangent with the curve In this case the 
perpendicular is usually called a normal to 
the curve 
Perpendicular 
Style, in archi- 
tecture, a variety 
of the pointed 
Gothic, the latest 
vanety to be in- 
troduced, some- 
times called the 
florid or Tudor 
style of Gothic 
It prevailed m 
England from 
about the end of 
the 14th to the 
middle of the 16 th 
century It is 
chiefly character 
ized by the pre- 
dominance of 
straight lines m 
the design, and 
especially in its 
tracery Another 
feature is the lofty square towers of its 
churches, divided into stages by bands, and 
each stage filled with windows The mul- 
lions of the windows are vertical, generally 
rise to the main arches, and are often crossed 
by honzontal bars or transoms Large win- 
dows are a distinctive feature of this style 
The tracery of the doors is similar to that of 
the windows There are two kinds of roof 
peculiar to the style — the vaulted roof, with 
fan tracery, and th e open timber roof N early 
all the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
are specimens of it, and it is also exempli 
fied more or less in many of the English 
cathedrals, while the majonty of the old 
parish churches of England are also m this 
style 

Perpetual Motion, motion that, once ori- 
ginated, continues for ever or indefinitely 
The problem of a perpetual motion consists 
in the invention of a machine which shall 
have the pnnciples of its motion withm it- 
self, and numberless schemes have been 
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pi>tpo8ed for its solution It was not till 
the discovery of the piinciple of the con- 
servation of energy (see Comcna- 

tton of\ expenmentally proved by Joule, 
that the impossibility of the existence of a 
perpetual motion was considered to be a 
physical axiom This pnnciple asserts that 
the whole amount of energy in the universe, 
or in any limited system whirh does not 
receive energy from without, or part with 
it to external matter, is invanable But 
every machine when in action does a cer 
tain amount of work, if only in overcoming 
friction and the resistance of the air, and 
as the perpetual motion machine can start 
with only a certain amount of energy, this 
is gradually used up m the work it does 
A machine, in short, would be required 
in which there was no f notion, and which 
met with no resistance of any kind The 
mechanical arrangements which have been 
put forward as perpetual motions by in- 
ventors are either, (1) Systems of weights, 
which are allowed to slide on a wheel into 
such positions relatively to the axis of the 
wheel as to produce a constant turning mo 
ment in one direction, (2) Masses of liquid 
moving in wheels on the same pnnciple, (3) 
Masses of iron arranged on the same prin 
ciple, but subjected to the attractions of 
magnets instead of their own weights 
Numbers of patents for such machines are 
constantly being taken out, but in every 
case inventors show an ignorance of the 
most elementary pnnciples of natural philo 
Sophy 

Perpignan (per pen yan), a city of 
Southern France, capital of dep Pyr(Sii^es 
Onentales, on the T6t, about 7 miles from 
the Mediterranean Guarding the entrance 
from Spam into France by the East Pyre 
nees, it is strongly fortified, has a cit^el 
and other works, and ranks as a fortress of 
the first class The city has much of the 
Spanish character The principal building 
IS the cathedral, founded in the 14th cen 
tury Perpignan was formerly the capital 
of the county of Roussillon, was long under 
Spanish rule, and was not united to France 
till the Treaty of the Pyrenees m 1659 
Pop 36,167 

Ferrault (pa ro), Charlbs, French wnter, 
bom 1 628, di^ 1703, supenntendent of royal 
buildings under Colbert His highly medi 
ocre poem, Le Sihcle de Louis le Grand 
(1687), gave nse to the famous controversy 
on the comparative merits of the ancients 
and moderns, and his Contes de ma Mbre 
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rOye have procured for him the title of 
‘inventor of the Fieiuh >aii v 'rales ’ 11 is 

brother Claude, bom 163', <l»ed 1688, was 
a physician, naturalist, and ardiittit, from 
whiMie designs the celebr ittd fai^ade of the 
TiOuvre, and the observatory at Pans, wore 
built — The brothers Perrault assisti d C'ol 
bert in founding the French Academy of Ait, 
of which Charles was the first librarian 

Perron, Anquktil du See Anqudd dn 
Pet roti 

Perry, a fermented liquor made from the 
juice of pears It is analogous to cider, and 
is prepart d much in the same way Best 
perry rout iins about 9 per cent of absolute 
alcohol, ordinary from 5 per tent to 7 per 
cent 

Persecutions, the name usually applied 
to periods during which the early Christians 
were subjected to cruel treatment on ac 
count of their religion 'J'en of these aie 
usually counted 'I’lie first ftr^etniwn (bl- 
68) W.IS carried on under Nero The cruel 
ties pi actised on this occasion are worthy of 
the ferocious instincts of that notoiious ty- 
rant 1 ho apostles Peter and Paul suffered 
in this persecution The etcond p<7 fccntion 
(96~9b) was raised by the Emperor Domi- 
tian Many eminent (^biistians suffered, 
and it is generally held that St John was 
exiled to Patmos at this time The third 
pirsccution began in the third year of Tra 
jan (100) This persecution continued for 
several years, with different degrees of se- 
venty in many parts of the empire, and the 
seventy of it appears from the great riumbi r 
of martyrs mentioned in the old martyrolo 
gies The fourth persecution^ under Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180), at different places, with 
several intermissions and different degrees 
of violence, continued the greatest part of 
his reign It raged with particular fury in 
Smyrna and I-iyons, and Vienne m Gaul 
Polycarp and Justin Martyr are famous 
victims of this penod The fifth began in 
197 under Severus I)unng the sixth per- 
secutiorif under Maxirnian (235-238), only 
Christian teachers and ministers were per- 
secuted Decius began bis reign (249) with 
a persecution of the Christians (the sen nth) 
throughout his dominions I'his was the first 
really general persecution Valenan in 267 
put to death few but the clergy {eighth 
persecuh(m) j and the execution of the edict 
of Aurclian against the C'hnstians (274)— 
the ninth persecutiim^ as it was called— was 
prevented by his violent death A severe 
persecution of the Christians (the tenth) 
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took place under the Emperor Diocletian 
(303) Throughout the Homan Empire tbeir 
churches were destroyed^ their sacred books 
burned, and all ima^nable means of inhu- 
man violence employed to induce them to 
renounce their faith Persecutions, pnnci 
pally directed against the clergy, contmued 
with more or less vigour until Constantine 
the Great (312 and 313) restored to the 
Christians full liberty and the use of their 
churches and goods , and his conversion to 
Christianity made it the established rebgion 
in the Roman Empire 

Perseph'one (Latin, Proserpina^ Angb- 
cized ProserpiM)^ in Greek mythology, the 
daughter of Zeus and DSmCtSr (Ceres) 
While she was gathenng dowers near Enna 
in Sicily Pluto earned her off to the in- 
fernal regions, with the consent of Zeus, and 
made her his wife, but m answer to the 
prayers of Dem?ter she was permitted to 
spend the spring and summer of each year 
in the upper world In Homer she bears 
the name of Persephoneia The chief seats 
of the worship of PersephonE were Attica 
and Sicily In the festivals held m her 
honour in autumn the celebrants were 
dressed m mourning m token of lamentation 
for her being earned off by Pluto, while at 
the spring festivals they were clad in gay 
attire in token of joy at her return In 
works of art PersephonE is sometimes re- 
presented as Bitting by the side of her bus 
band, and sometimes alone 

Persep'oliB, a Persian city of great anti- 
quity, famous for its magnificent rums, 
situated in a fertile valley of the present 
prov Farsistan Its foundation is generally 
ascribed to Cyrus, but its history is involved 
in much doubt It was one of Persia's ca- 
pitals, and the place of bunal for many of 
its monarchs, and it was the residence of 
Danus III when it was taken m 331 bc 
by Alexander the Great, who gave it up to 
pillage and destruction. The remains of 
large marble columns, vast portals, walls, 
huge figures, bass reliefs, Ac , amply prove 
the former magnificence of ito royal palace 
and temples 

Perseus (per^sns), an ancient Greek hero, 
son of Danae and Zeus He was set adnft 
in the sea on his birth, in a chest along with 
his mother But the chest reached the Is 
land of Senphos, and Perseus was brought 
up by the king of the island, who exacted a 
promise from him to fetch the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa. This he accomplished 
under the guidance of Hermes and Athena^ 


and with the assistance of the nymphs He 
also delivered Andromeda from a sea mon- 
ster (see Andromeda\ an exploit which is 
frequently figured in ancient art He was 
king of Tiryns and founder of Mycente 
After his death Perseus was worshipped as 
a hero, and placed among the stars 
Perseus, the last king of the Macedonians, 
and an illegitimate son of Philip Y , sue 
ceeded his father bc 178, and entered 
keenly into the hostilities which had pre 
viously broken out against Rome The 
Romans sent an army against him and 
gamed a signal victory at Pydna 168 b c 
Perseus fled to Samothrace, but was given 
up to the Romans, and some years after 
died in captivity at Alba^ near Rome 
Perseus, a northern constellation sur- 
rounded by Andromeda, Anes, Taurus, 
Auriga, Camelopardalus, and Cassiopeia 
Perseverance, or Final Perseverance, 
one of the peculiar doctrmes of Calvinism, 
which mfers that after the work of salva- 
tion has actually been commenced it will 
be earned forward without fail to a success 
ful termmation, though by means not in 
consistent with human freedom 
Persia (Persian, Iran\ a kingdom of 
Western Asia, bounded north by Trans 
Caucasian Russia, the Caspian, and Russian 
Central Asia, east by Afghanistan and 
Beloochistan, south by the Persian Gulf, 
and west by Asiatic Turkey , extending for 
700 miles from N to s and 900 miles from 
B to w , area, about 636,000 sq m , pop 
from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 The country 
IS divided into 33 provinces, capital Teheran 
(pop 150,000 to 200,000) , chief trade centres, 
Teheran, Tabreez, Ispahan, chief ports, 
Bushire and Bender Abbas on the Persian 
Gulf Other large towns are Meshed, Bal 
froosh, Kerman, Yezd, HamadEn, Shiraz, 
Kazvin, Korn, Resht 
Physical Features — Persia may be con 
Bidered as an elevated plateau, broken by 
clusters of hills or chains of rocky mountains, 
which alternate with extensive plains and 
barren deserts, the desert of Khorassan in the 
north-east alone absorbs about one seventh 
of the entire area Low tracts exist on the 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian The interior 
plains have an elevation of from 2000 to 
6000 feet above the sea This vast central 
plateau is supported m the N and B by two 
great mountain chains or systems, and from 
these all the minor ranges seem to sprmg 
The north cham, an extension of the Hindu 
Kush, enters Persia from Northern Afghan 
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istan, proceeds across the country, andreaches 
its g^reatest elevation on the south of the 
Caspian, where it takes the name of the £1 
burz Mountains, and attains in Mount De 
mavend a height of nearly 20,000 feet StiU 
further west it becomes Imked with the 
mountains of Ararat The other great 
mountam system runs from north west to 
south east nc arer the Persian Gulf, is of 
considerable width, and forms several sepa 
rate ranges In one of thi se an elevation of 
17,000 feet is reached The rivers are few 
and insigmhcant Not one of them is of 
any navigable importance, except the £u 
ph rates, which only waters a small portion 
of the south west fiontier, and the Karun, 
recently opened to the navigation of the 
world The latter is entirely within Persian 
teiritory, and Oows into the Shat el Arab, 
oi united Tigris and Euphrates, Of the 
streams which flow northwards into the 
Caspian the only impoitant one is tho Ki/il 
U/en or Sefid Kud (White River), whuh 
has a course of about 350 miles There aie 
a great nuuiber of small fiesh water lakes, 
and a few very extensive salt lakes, tho 
hugest being Urumiah in tlie extreme north- 
west 

ClumtCy Product % d c — The climate vai les 
considerably in diifeient provinces, and in 
the central plateau lutense summer heat al 
ternates with extreme cold in winter 'I’he 
shores of the Persian Gulf are scorched up 
in summer, those of the (^aspian Sea, espe- 
cially the parts covered with dense forest, 
arc humid, but also noted for malaria The 
mineral wealth of Persia is but little de- 
veloped Iron, copper, lead, antimony, are 
abundant , sulphur, naphtha, and rock salt 
unlimited, coal also exists The turquoise 
mines of Nishapur are about the only ones 
receiving anything like adequate attention 
Ihe intenor of Persia, particularly its eas- 
tern and southern regions, is mostly devoid 
of vegetation over large areas, the south- 
west has its forests of stunted oaks and 
other trees, and jungle, but ou the Caspian 
the mountain sides are covered with dense 
and magnificent woods of oak, beech, elm, 
and walnut, intermingled with box trees, 
cypresses, and cedars Lower down wheat 
and barley are extensively cultivated. In 
tho level and rich plains below tho sugar 
cane and orange come to perfection, the 
pomegranate grows wild, the cotton plant 
and mulberry are extensively and success- 
fully cultivated, and large tracts are occu 
pied by the vme, and orchards producing 
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every kind of European fruit In the low 
plains the only gram under extensive aud 
regular culture is nee, tht. puncipal sub 
Bidiary crops are cotton, indigo, opium, sugar, 
madder, and tobacco Excellent dates are 
produced on the southern coast tiacts In i 
gation » well understoml and extensively 
practised The domestic animals are sheep, 
ohiehy of the large tailed variety, goats, 
some of which produce a wool little inferior 
to that of Cashmere, asses and mules of a 
large and siipenor description, horses of 
Arab, Turkoman, and Persian breeds, and 
camels Wild animals uicludo the lion, 
leopard, wolf, jackal, hyena, boar, porcu 
pine, wild ass, gazelle, &c 

Manufacturer and Trade — Tho manu- 
factures of Persia were once celebrated, but 
excepting some caipets and shawls it may 
bo said that the country has ceased to ex 
port manufactured articles Its chief c xports 
now aie nee, dned fruits, opium, silk, wool, 
cotton, hides, pearls, and turquoises ('hief 
imports textiles, china and gloss, ( nrnages, 
sugar, tea, coffee, petroleum, (Irugs, and 
fancy articles The inteinal trade of the 
country is almost entirely earned on by 
caravans, the beasts of burden bcung horses, 
camels, and mules Railways are as yet 
hardly known m Persia (tin re is one 0 miles 
long at Teheian) and good roads are almost 
equally rare The British trade in South 
Persia is estimated at about £1,000, 000 
annually, which does not, however, uicludo 
a considerable trade with India The total 
imports and exports are valued at close ujxm 
£10,000,000 There are some 4000 miles 
of telegraph lines in operation, and a regular 
postal service was organized in 1877 The 
principal coins of Persia are the gold toman f 
value 68 7d , and the silver krdn, present 
value only about i}^d In 1889 the Im 
penal Bank of Persia was started, with ex 
elusive right to issue bank-notes, aconcession 
having l^n granted to Baron Julius de 
Reuter The head office is at Teheran 
Qovcrrvment — The government of Persia 
IS an absolute monarchy The only control 
to which its ruler, the Shah, is suliject are 
the precepts of the Koran He surrounds 
himself with a certain number of advisers, 
forming a ministry, eleven of whom are 
heads of special departments I'hese minis 
ters he calls ana dismisses at pleaisure 
The revenue, chiefly denved from land and 
poll taxes, iirqH>rt and export duties, transit 
duties on telegrams, tributes from nomadic 
^nbes^ Ac , is estimated at £1,760,000 (about 
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one sixth from customs), there is no public 
debt The array on a war footing is sup 
posed to number 60,000 men 
People — The population is chiefly made 
up of Iranians or pure Persians and Tura- 
nians (Turkish and Tartar tribes), and in 
religion belongs almost exclusively to the 
Shiah sect of Mohammedans, or more pro- 
perly to a subdivision of that sect The 
priesthood is very influential and very 
bigoted Education is comparatively well 
attended to, Persia being considered, next to 
\yhina, the best educated country in Asia 
The Persians are rather short and slender 
built, fair in complexion, hair long and 
straight, bu^ beard bushy, and almost in van 
ably jet black The women are beautiful, 
intellectual, and polite The Persian is cele 
brated for his affable manners, but also for 
his craft and deceit Polygamy is both 
authonzed and encouraged 

Ih'itory — The original country of the 
Persians occupied a small portion of model n 
Persia on the north of the Persian Gulf 
After being under the Assyrians, ind next 
under the Medes, Cyrus (b c 659 629), by 
conquering and uniting Media^ Babylonia, 
Lydia, and all Asia Minor, became the 
founder of the Persian Empire The empire 
was further extended by his son and sue 
cesBor Cambyses (b c 529-522), who con 
quered Tyre, Cyprus, and Egypt, and by 
Darius I , who subdued Thrace and Mace 
donia, and a small part of India His son 
Xerxes (486-465 bo) reduced Egypt, which 
had revolted under his father, and also con 
tinned the war against the European Greeks, 
but was defeated on the fleld of Marathon 
and at Salamis (480 n c ), and obliged to 
defend himself against their attacks in a 
disastrous war Artaxerxes I (b c 465-425) 
h id a long and comparatively peaceful reign 
Artaxerxes was followed by Darius II or 
Daiius Nothus, Artaxerxes IT (Mnemon), 
Artaxerxes III (Ochus), and Darius III 
(( Vdomannus, B o 338-330), the last of this 
dynasty, known as the Acbaraeman dy- 
nasty He was defeated by Alexander the 
Great in three battles, lost his life, and the 
empire passed into the hands of his con- 
queror On the dissolution of the Mace 
donian Empire, after the death of Alexander 
(323), Persia ultimately fell to his general 
Seleucus and his successors the Seleucidse 
(312) They reigned over it till 236 B c , when 
the last Seleucus wsa defeated and taken 
prisoner by Arsaces I , the founder of the dy- 
^ast^ of the Arsacidss and of the Parthian 


Empire, of which Persia formed a portion, 
and which lasted till 226 A D The supre 
macy was then recovered by Persia in the 
person of Ardishlr Babig^n (Artaxerxes), 
who obtained the sovereignty of all Central 
Asia, and left it to his descendants, the Sas- 
samdae, so called from Sassan, the grand- 
father of Ardishfr This dynasty continued 
to reign for about 417 years, under twenty- 
six sovereigns The reign of Sapor II, 
called the Great (310-381), and that of Chos- 
roes I (Khosru, 531-579), were perhaps the 
most notable of the whole dynasty The 
latter extended the Persian Empire from the 
Mediterranean to the Indus, from the Jax- 
artes to Arabia and the confines of Egypt 
He waged successful wars with the Indians, 
Turks, Romans, and Arabs Chosroes II 
(591-628) made extensive conquests, but 
lost them again in the middle of the reign 
of the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius His son 
Ardishfr (Artaxerxes) III , but seven years 
old, succeeded him, but was murdered a few 
days after his accession He was the last 
descendant of the Sassamdae in the male line 
Numerous revolutions now followed, until 
Yezdigerd III , a nephew of Chosroes II , 
ascended the throne in 632 at the age of 
sixteen He was attacked and defeated by 
Caliph Omar in 639-636, and Persia became 
for more than 160 years a province of the 
Mohammedan Empire The Arab conquest 
had a profound influence on Persian life as 
well as on the language and religion The 
old Persian religion was given up in favour of 
Mohammedanism, only the Guebres (which 
see) remaining true to the faith of their 
fathers About the beginning of the 9th 
century the Persian temtones began to be 
broken up into numerous petty states The 
Seljuks, a Turkish dynasty, who first be 
came powerful about 1037, extended its 
dommions over several Persian provinces, 
and Malek-Shab, the most powerful of 
them, conquered also Georgia, Syria, and 
Asia Mmor Through Genghis Khan the 
Tartars and Mongols became dominant in 
Persia about 1220, and they preserved this 
ascendency till the beginning of the 15th 
century Then appeared (1387) Timurlenk 
(Tamerlane) at the head of a new horde of 
Mongols, who conquered Persia and filled 
the world from Hindustan to the extremities 
of Asia Mmor with terror But the death of 
this famous conqueror in 1405 was followed 
not long after by the downfall of the Mon- 
gol dominion in Persia, where the Turko 
mans thenceforward remamed masters for 
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100 years The Turkomans were succeeded 
by the Sufi dynasty (1501-1736) The first 
sovereign of this dynasty, Ismail Sufi, pre- 
tended to be descended from All, the son 
m law of Mohammed He assumed the title 
of shah, and introduced the sect of All (the 
Shiite or Shiah sect) The great Shah Abbas 
(1587-1628) introduced absolute power, and 
made Ispahan his capital Under Shah Soil- 
man (16b6-94) the empire declmed, and en- 
tirely sunk under his son Hussein A penod 
of revolts and anarchy followed until KuU 
Khan ascended the throne m 1736 as Nadir 
Shah, and restored Persia to her former im 
portance by successful wars and a strong 
government In 1747 Nadir was murdered 
by the commanders of his guards, and his 
death threw the empire again mto confu 
Sion Kerim Khan, who had served under 
Nadir, succeeded, after a long period of 
anarchy, in making himself master of the 
whole of Western Iran or modern Persia 
He died in 1779 New disturbances arose 
aftei his death, and continued till a eunuch, 
Aga Mohammed, a Turkoman belonging to 
the noblest family of the tnbe of the Ka 
jars, and a man of uncommon qualities, 
seated himself on the throne, which he left 
to his nephew Baba Khan The latter 
began to reign m 1796 under the name of 
Putteh All Shah, and fixed his residence 
at Teheran. This monarch’s reign was m 
great part taken up with disastrous wars 
with Russia and Turkey In 1813 he was 
compelled to cede to Russia all his pos- 
sessions to the north of Armenia, and in 
1828 Ills share of Armenia Futteh All 
died in 1 834, leaving the crown to his grand- 
son Mehemet Shah, dunng whose reign 
Persia became constantly weaker, and Rus 
Bian influence in the country constantly 
greater He died m 1848, and was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his son Nassr ed 
Dm, born 1 829 This ruler had to suppress a 
number of insurrections, and in 1851 a serious 
rebellion of the pure Persian party in Kho- 
rassan, who refused obedience to the Kajar 
dynasty on religious grounds In May 1852 
he annexed the Sultanate of Herat, but was 
compelled to rebnquish it by the Bntish, 
and a second occupation in 1855 resulted in 
the landing of a British force on the Persian 
Gulf, the capture of Bushire, and the Peace 
of Pans (March 3, 1857) Persia has smee 
come into the possession of portions of ter- 
ntory formerly belonging to Om^n, Af- 
ghanistan, and Beluchistan On the north 
east the boundary between Persia and the 
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Russian terntory beyond the Caspian, after 
remaining long uncertain, was settled in the 
end of 1881 The Shah visited the vanous 
European courts in 1873 and again in 1889 
He was assassinated by a fanatic in 1896, 
and was succeeded by his second son, 
Muzaffer ed Din Mirza 

Language and Literature — Iranian is the 
name now usually given to all forms of the 
Persian language, which belongs to the great 
Indo European or Aryan division of Ian 
guages The oldest form of the language is 
called Old Bactrian or Zend It is that in 
which the Zenda vesta (or sacred Zoroastrian 
wntings See Zen dai esta) was originally com 
posed, and is very closely alhed to the Old 
Sanskrit of the Vedas The next develop 
ment of the Iranian language is the Old 
Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Acbxmemaii dynasty We then lose sight 
of the lianian language, and in the inscrip 
tions and coins of the Sassamaii kings, and 
m the translations of the Zeiidavesta made 
during the period of their sway in Persia, 
we find a language called Pehlevi or Pehlvi, 
which is strictly merely a mode of writing 
Persian, in which the words are partly re- 
presented by their Semitic equivalents This 
cunous disguised language is also known as 
Middle Persian New Persian was the next 
development, and is represented in its oldest 
form in the Shanameh of Pirdusi (about 
1000 ad) In its later form it is largely 
mingled with Arab words and phrases, in 
troduced with Mohammedanism after the 
Arab conquest The wntten character is 
the Arabic, but with four additional letters 
with three points The Persians possess 
nch literary treasures in poetry, history, and 
geography, but principally in the former 
Among the most bnlliant of Persian poets 
are Rudagi, a lync and didactic poet (flour- 
ished about 952), regarded as the father of 
modern Persian poetry, the epic poet Fir- 
dusi (begmnmg of 11th century), whose most 
celebrated work is the poetictd history the 
Shanameh (Book of Kings) in 6000 couplets, 
Omar iChayyam (died 1123), the author of 
celebrated *Quatrams,’ Nisftmi (12th cen 
tury), a didactic poet, Sadi (13th century), a 
lyric and moral poet, author of the Gulistan 
or Rose Garden, a collection of stories , Rumi, 
his contemporary, a great mystic and didactic 
wnter, &c , Ha^ (born about the beginning 
of the 14th century), the most celebrated 
writer of odes, Jami (15th century), one of 
the most productive and most captivating of 
Persian poets (See the different articles ) la 
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the 16th centurjr literary production almost 
ceased Kaani, poet-laureate to the present 
shah, has written poetry of no little ment The 
Persians are remarkable as being the only 
Mohammedan nation which has cultivated 
the drama Their productions in this pro- 
vince of literature closely resemble the mys 
tenes of the middle ages, and abound in 
natural and affectmg lyncal passages Nnt 
less numerous are the prose fables, tales, 
and narratives, many of which have been 
translated into English, French, German, 
and other European languages It was also 
through the Persian that much of the Indian 
literature in fables and tales was trans 
mitted to the Arabs, and thence to Europe 
In the departments of history, geography, 
and statistics the Persians have some large 
and valuable works. Taban is the earliest 
historian (died 922 A D ) Mirkhond, who 
flourished in the 15th century, wrote a 
voluminous work on the History of Persia 
down to 1471 Geometry and astronomy 
were also cultivated with ardour by the 
Persians, but their knowledge on these sub 
jects IS in a great measure borrowed from 
the Arabians Religious works are also nu- 
merous, besides those treating of Moham- 
med and Mohammedan religion, they have 
translations of the Pentateuch and the Gos 
pels The Persians have also translated 
many works belonging to old Indian litera 
ture, among others the epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, besides the abridgment of the 
Vedas They have also paid great attention 
to their own language, of this the number 
of lexicographical and grammatical works 
extant affords abundant proof 

Persian Berries Same as French Ber^ 
ries (which see) 

Persian Gulf, a gulf separatmg Persia 
from Arabia, and communicating with the 
Indian Ocean by the Strait of Ormuz, 35 
miles wide , greatest length, 560 miles , 
medium breadth, 180 miles It receives 
the waters of the united Euphrates and 
Tigris, and of a number of small streams, 
the principal port is Bushire There are 
many islands in the gulf, the largest are 
Kishim, Ormuz, and the Bahrein Isles, m 
the neighbourhood of the latter there are 
lucrative pearl fishenes 

Persian Powder, an efficacious insecticide 
introduced from the East, and prepared from 
the flowers of the Fprethrum oarneum or 
roBemi (feverfew genus), nat order Compo- 
sitee, a native of the Caucasus, Persia, &c. 
Persian Wheel, or Kobia, the Puisaro of 


the south of France, a machme for raising 
water to imgate gardens, meadows, &c., 
employed from time immemonal m Asia 
and Afnc% and mtroduced by the Saracens 
into Spam and other European countries. 
It consists of a double water-wheel, with 
float boards on one side and a senes of 
buckets on the other, which are movable 
about an axis above their centre of gravity 
The wheel is placed in a stream, the water 
turns it, and the filled buckets ascend, when 
they reach the highest point, their lower 
ends strike against a hxed obstacle, and the 
water is discharged into a reservoir In 
Portugal, Spain, South of France, and Italy, 
this contiivance is extensively used, and 
has been modified to enable it to draw water 
also from ponds and wells, animals supply- 
ing the motive power, and pots, leather or 
other bags taking the place of buckets 

Persigny (per sen ye), Jean Gilbert 
Victor Fialin, Duo de, French statesman, 
born 1808, died 1872 In youth a royalist, 
in the army a republican, he finally became 
one of the staunchest and most active sup- 
porters of Napoleon III He instigated and 
took part in the military nsmg at Strasburg 
in 1836, and was arrested, but escaped In 
1840 he shared Napoleon’s expedition to 
Boulogne, was again captured, and for a 
time kept in confinement On the outbieak 
of the revolution of February, 1848, he 
hastened to Pans, contributed largely to 
determme the vote by which Napoleon was 
elected president (10th Dec 1849), and was 
also one of the most prominent actors in 
the coup d'Uat (Dec 2, 1851), by which he 
became Napoleon III He held the office 
of minister of the intenorfrom 1852-54, and 
again from 1860-63, was appointed mem- 
ber of the senate 1852, ambassador to Great 
Britain 1855 He was elevated to the rank 
of duke in 1863 

Persim'mon, the fruit of thei9^o^rp^?ros vtr 
ginidna^ a tree (a species of ebony) mhabitmg 
the United States of America, more espe- 
cially the southern states, where it attains 
the height of 60 feet or more The fruit is 
succulent, reddish, and about the size of a 
small plum, containing a few oval stones 
It is powerfully astnngent when green, but 
when fully ripe the pulp becomes soft, pala 
table, and very sweet 

Persis'tence, m physics, the continuance 
of an effect after the cause which first gave 
nse to it IS removed, as, the persistence of 
the impression of light on the retina after 
the lununous object is withdrawn, the per- 
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sistenee of the motion of an object after the 
moving force is withdrawn 

Per^ius, full name Aulus Pebsicis 
Flaocub, a Roman satirical poet, was bom 
AD 34 at Volterra m Etruna, and died m 
62 He was well connected , was on friendly 
terms with some of the most eminent men 
of the time, and much beloved for the punty 
and amenity of his manners Six satires by 
him have been preserved, they are distin- 
guished for vigour, conciseness, and austerity 
of tone Dryden and Grifford, among others, 
have translated them into English 

Personal Actions, m law, are actions 
brought for the specific recovery of goods 
and chattels, or for the redress of breaches 
of contract or other injuries, in contradistmc 
tion to real actions, brought for the recovery 
of lands, tenements, and other hentable pro- 
perty 

Personalty, or Personal Property, 
movables, chattels, things belonging to the 
person, as money, jewels, furniture, &c , as 
distmguished from real estate in lands and 
houses In the law of England the distinc- 
tion between real and personal property is 
very nearly the same as the distinction be- 
tween hentaUe and movable property in the 
law of Scotland. 

Personation See False Personation 

Personification, in the fine arts, poetry, 
and rhetonc, the representation of an ina- 
nimate subject as a person This may be 
done in poetry and rhetonc either by giving 
epithets to inammate subjects which pro- 
perly belong only to persons, or by repre- 
sentmg them as actually performmg the 
part of animated beings 

Perspec'tive, the art or science which 
teaches how to produce the representation 
of objects on a flat surface so as to affect 
the eye in the same manner as the object 
or objects themselves when viewed from a 
given point Perspective is intimately con 
nected with the arts of design, and is par- 
ticularly necessary in the art of pamting, as 
without correctness of perspective no picture 
can be entirely satisfactory Perspective 
alone enables us to represent foreshortenings 
(see Foreshortening) with accuracy, and it is 
requisite m delmeatmg even the simplest 
positions of objects That part of perspective 
which relates to the form of the objects differs 
essentially from that which teaches the gra 
dation of colours according to the relative 
distance of objects Hence perspective is 
divided into mathematical or linear perspec- 
tive, and the perspective of colour or aerial 
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perspective The contour of an object drawn 
upon paper or canvas represents nothing 
more than such an intersection of the rays 
of light sent from the extremities of it to the 
eye, as would arise on a glass put in the 
place of the paper or canvas Suppose a 
spectator to be lookmg through a glass win 
dow at a prospect without, he will perceive 
the shape, size, and situation of every object 
visible upon the glass If the objects are 
near the window the spaces they occupy on 
the glass u ill be larger than those occupied 
by similar objects at a greater distance , if 
they are parallel to the window, their shapes 
upon the glass will be parallel likewise, if 
they are oblique, their shapes will be ob- 
lique, and so on As the person alters his 
position, the situation of the objects upon the 
window will be altered also The horizontal 
line, or line corresponding with the horizon, 
will in every situation of the eye be upon a 
level with it, that is, will seem to be raised as 
far above the ground upon which the specta 
tor stands as his eye is Now suppose the per- 
son at the window keeping his head steady 
draws the figure of an object seen through 
it upon the glass with a pencil, as if the 
pomt of a pencil touched the object, he would 
then have a true representation of the object 
in perspective as it appears to his eye 
Representations of objects have, however, 
generally to be drawn on opaque planes, 
and for this purpose rules must be deduced 
from optics and geometry, and the applica- 
tion of these rules constitutes what is pro- 
perly called the art of perspective Linear 
perspective includes the vanous kinds of 
projections Scenor/raphic projection repre- 
sent objects as they actually appear to the 
eye at hmited distances Orthographic pro- 
jections represent objects as they would ap- 
pear to the eye at an mfinite distance, the 
rays which proceed from them bemg par- 
allel mstead of converging It is the me- 
thod on which plans and sections are 
drawn A bird's-eye view is a scenogiaphic 
or orthographic projection taken from an 
elevated point m the air from which the 
eye is supposed to look down upon the 
objects Aerial perspective teaches how 
to judge of the degree of light which ob- 
jects reflect in proportion to their distance, 
and of the gradation of their tints in pro- 
portion to the mtervening air By its ap- 
plication each object m a picture receives 
that degree of colour and light which be- 
longs to its distance from the spectator The 
charm and harmony of a picture, particu- 
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larly of a landioape, depend greatly upon 
correct aenal penpective 
Perspiration, or Sweat, the fluid secre 
tion of special glands, the sudoriparous or 
sweat gtamds of the skm The term per 
spiration is, however, sometimes used to in 
elude all the secretions of the skin, such as 
those of the sebaceous glands or follicles, 
Ac The sweat glands, situated in the sub- 
cutaneous adipose or fat tissue of the skin, 
consist of a coiled up tube, invested by a 
( apillary net work of blood vessels, and con 
tinned to the surface of the skm, where it 
opens in an oblique valvular aperture The 
openings of the sweat-ducts constitute the 
popular spores’ of the skm The largest 
and most numerous ducts are situated m the 
palm of the hand (Krause estimates 2736 
to the square inch, Erasmus Wilson 3528) 
Perspiration is divided into insensihle and 
sensible, the former being separated m the 
form of an mvisible vapour, the latter so as 
to become visible by condensation m the 
form of little drops adhering to the skm. 
Water, fatty acids, carbonic acid, salts, Ac , 
are removed from the body by the sweat, 
by which also the skin is kept moist By 
the passing off of the sweat as vapour heat 
is lost from the body, and thus the greater 
or less activity of the sweat glands plays an 
important part m regulating the bodily tem- 
perature For these reasons the regular 
process of perspiration is necessary for the 
preservation of good health The consti- 
tuents of sweat are to some extent depen- 
dent on the various bodily conditions and 
circumstances, hence the vanous results of 
analysis by different authorities The quan- 
tity of sweat evolved from the skm has been 
estimated at nearly 2 lbs daily 
Perth, a aty and royal and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, capital of the county of 
the same name, on the nght bank of the 
Tay, and at the common junction of railways 
from Dundee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edin 
burgh, and Inverness The nver and fine 
surrounding scenery give this city a most 
attractive appearance The North and 
South Inches, two fine pubhc parks extend 
along the nver bank, and a fine bridge of 
nme arches leads to the suburb of Bndgend 
Perth has several good streets, crossing each 
other nearly at nght angles, and many hand- 
some public and pnvate buildmgs St 
John’s Church, a Gothic building partly 
ancient, the Episcopal cathedral, the County 
Bmldmgs, the new mumcipal buildings, the 
penitentiary or convict prison, and tbe rail- 
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way-station, the largest m Scotland, deserve 
special mention Perth is celebrated for 
its extensive dye works It manufactures 
woollens, winceys, hosiery, jute, table linen, 
gauge glasses for boilers, castings, Ac The 
river is navigable to the city for small ves 
sels — Perth is generally supposed to be of 
Roman origin Its earliest known charter 
IS dated 1106, but it was first erected into a 
royal burgh m 1210 by William the Lion 
Till the death of James I , m 1437, it was 
the capital of Scotland, and both then and 
subsequently it became the scene of some of 
the most remarkable events m Scottish his 
tory The city of Perth returns one mem 
her to parliament Pop (1901), 32,872 
— ^The COUNTY, which occupies the centre of 
Scotland, has an extreme length, east to west, 
of 63 miles, breadth, north to south, 60 
miles, area, 1,664,690 acres, of which 32,000 
are water and 349,000 acres are under cul 
tivation. This county offers some of the 
finest and most diversified scenery m Scot- 
land, some of the most fertile land m Bri- 
tain, and agriculture may be seen here m a 
high state of perfection The Grampians, 
which occupy the N and N w of the county, 
culminate m several high peaks, including 
Benlawers (3984 feet), and the Ochil and 
Sidlaw ranges occupy the s e The princi- 
pal nvers are the Tay, the basin of which 
comprises nearly the whole county, the 
Forth, Earn, Teith, Lyon, Garry, Tummel, 
Ac The chief lakes are Loch Tay, a mag- 
nificent expanse of water, 16 miles long, 
Loch Ericht, Loch Rannoch, and Loch Ka- 
trme The chief agncultural district is the 
Carse of Gowne, on the north bank of the 
Tay estuary Sheep farming is extensively 
earned on The salmon fishenes of the Tay 
are very valuable The county, which for- 
merly was divided into the distncts of Athole, 
Breadalbane, Gowne, Menteith, Methven, 
Perth, and Stormont, returns two members 
to tbe House of Commons Pnncipal towns 
Perth, Blairgowrie, Crieff, and Dunblane 
Pop (1891), 126,128, (1901), 123,255 
Perth, capital of Western Austraha* on 
the Swan River, 12 miles above its port, 
Freemantle (at the mouth of the Swan River, 
pop 5000) It was founded with the Swan 
River Settlement m 1829, is well laid out, 
with broad streets, and has some good build- 
ings, as Government House, the town hall, 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Cathe- 
drals, government o85ces, high-school, Ac. 
Perth was created a city m 1880, and 
a population of 27,471 
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Perth, The Five Articles of, a measure 
passed m a General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, convened at Perth by the order 
of James VI in 1618 The first of these 
articles required communicants to receive 
the elemente kneeling, the second permitted 
the dispensation of the commumon privately 
in case of sickness, the third allowed pnvate 
baptism on sufficient cause being shown, the 
fourth required that children of eight years 
should be confirmed by the bishop, and the 
fifth enjoined the observance of Christmas, 
Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, and Whit- 
sunday These articles were ratified by the 
Estates m 1621, but in the Assembly held 
at Glasgow in 1638 the assembly of Perth 
was declared to be unlawful and null, and 
the Five Articles were formally condemned 

Perthes (per'tas), Friederioh Chris- 
toph, German publisher, bom 1772, died 
1843 After carrying on business in Ham- 
burg for a number of >ears, in 1821 he 
removed to Gotha and founded there a 
prosperous pubhshing business, chiefly of 
historical and theological literature An 
uncle of his, J G Justus Perthes, was the 
founder of the firm Justus Perthes of Gotha, 
celebrated as the pubhshers of the famous 
geographical work Petermanns Mitteilun- 
gen, and of the Almanach de Gotha 

Per'tmax, Publius Hblvius, a Roman 
emperor, born in 126 a D , the son of a f reed- 
man He distinguished himself in the army, 
and attracted the attention of Marcus Au- 
relius, who elevated him to the consulate m 
179 During the reign of Commodus, Per- 
tinax was employed in Bntam and Afnca, 
and finally made prefect of Rome After 
the murder of Commodus he was proclaimed 
emperor in 193, but m three months was 
murdered by the prdetonan guards 

Perturbations, the orbital irregularities 
or deviations of the planets from their regu- 
lar elliptic orbits These deviations arise, 
in the case of the pnmary planets, from the 
mutual gravitations of these planets towards 
each other, which derange their elliptic mo- 
tions round the sun, and in that of the 
secondanes, partly from the mutual gravita- 
tion of the secondanes of the same system, 
similarly deranging their elliptic motions 
round their pnmary, and partly from the 
unequal attraction of the sun on them and 
on their pnmary Of the planetary pertur 
bations, the most important in a practical 
point of view are those which anse from the 
mutual attractions of the three bodies, the 
sun, the earth, and the moon 
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Peru', a republic of South America, 
bounded on the north by Ecuador, on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean, on the south 
by Chill, and on the east by Bolivia and 
Brazil, area, 683,145 sq miles, estimated 
pop in 1896, 2,900,000 The population 
consists of about 57 per cent abonginal In- 
dians, 23 per cent mixed Indian races, and 
20 per cent of descendants of Spaniards, 
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Europeans (chiefly Italians, French, and 
Spaniards), and Asiatics (chiefly Chinese) 
Principal towns lama, the capital, Are 
quipa, C>uzco, and Truxillo, principal ports, 
Callao (port of Lima), MoUendo (port of 
Arequipa), and Truxillo 

Physical Features — This country exhibits 
great varieties of physical character It is 
traversed throughout its length by the Andes, 
running parallel to and on an average 60 
miles distant from the coast, the region 
between largely consisting of sandy deseit, 
except where watered by transverse moun- 
tain streams The Andes consist here of two 
mam chains or Cordilleras, connected by 
cross ranges, inclosing extensive and lofty 
valleys and plateaus The Andes region is 
roughly estimated at about two fifths of the 
entire area of Peru The loftiest summits are 
in the southern portion of the W Cordillera, 
several peaks attain there an altitude of 
nearly 20,000 feet, and the Chuquibamba 
rises to 21,000 feet The country east of 
the Cordilleras, forming a part of the Ama- 
zon basin, and mostly covered by dense for- 
est, IS but little known and almost exclu- 
sively m possession of the native Indians 
It IS called Montafia or Los Bosques 1 he 
elevated region between the gigantic ndgt s 
of the E. and W Corddleras, called Lm 
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Sierras, is now the chief, as it was anciently 
almost the exclusive seat, of the population 
of Peru It IS partly occupied by moun 
tains and naked rocks, partly by table lands 
yielding short grass, and extensive hilly pas 
ture grounds, and partly by large and fertile 
valleys The most important distncts are 
those of Pasco, of Cuzco, the valleys of the 
Kio Jauja, and of the Marailon or Amazon 
The first of these lies at one of those points 
where the branches of the Andes unite, the 
ridges sinking into an elevated plain, which 
has here a general height of 14,000 feet 
The veins of the precious metals, with which 
this region abounds, have attracted to it a 
comparatively dense population The table- 
land of Cuzco descends from an elevation of 
less than 12,000 feet in the 8 to about 8000 
feet m the N Of the lakes Lake Titicaca 
(12,542 feet above sea level), the largest in 
South America, and which partly belongs to 
Bolivia, IS the only one of commercial im 
portance The chief rivers are the Marauon 
or mam stream of the Amazon, and the 
Huallaga and Ucayale, which join the Mara- 
fion, the Ucayale, formed by the united 
waters of a number of streams (Apunmac, 
Urubamba, Paucartambo), being about the 
same size as that nver In the maritime 
region of Peru earthquake shocks are of 
common occurrence, and some of them have 
been of exceptional seventy, the most disas 
trous being those of 1746, 1868, and 1877 
Gold and silver occur in all the provinces of 
Peru, and form the chief wealth of the coun- 
try Quicksilver is also abundant Copper, 
lead, and iron also exist in vanous places 
Climate — The climate of Peru is as vaned 
as its physical aspect On a portion of the 
coast no ram has fallen within the memory of 
man, but the garua^ a thick heavy mist often 
approaching to drizzling ram, is a partial 
compensation, and the rivers from the Andes 
alford means of irrigation for sugar and cot- 
ton plantations From November to April 
the sky is cloudless, and were it not for the 
cool oceanic currents, and the streams of 
cold air from the snowy Andes, the heat 
would be unbearable Fortunately the 
rainy season m the mountains corresponds 
with this period The central plateau region 
has a mild and comparatively humid climate, 
but the higher regions are inclement and 
subject to temfic tempests East of the 
Andes the regular equatonal winds from 
the east come loaded with humidity, and, 
checked by the mountains, pour down copi 
ousy and m some places perpetual rams. 


Plants and Animals — ^Peru is mcompar- 
ably rich in botany, each region having its 
own flora In the less elevated portions of 
the Eastern Andes a tropical vegetation is 
found, while on the higher parts representa- 
tives of alpine families (as the gentians) luxu 
nate In the forests of Eastern Peru cm 
chona trees grow abundantly and supply the 
valuable bark from which the quinine is ex 
tracted. The same zone, especially the hot 
plains and swamps, also supply coca, the 
medicinal properties of which have for cen- 
turies been known to the natives of Peru 
and Bolivia^ who chew the leaves as a stimu 
lank Tobacco, cotton, sugar, nee, coffee, 
cocoa, and maize are grown m various parts 
and in increasing quantities The eastern 
face of the Andes is as remarkable for its 
fauna as it is for its flora The forests on 
the lower ranges and in the plains swarm 
with many species of parrots and monkeys, 
the tipir, sloth, ant eater, armadillo, &c , 
are found here, the nvers are alive with 
alligatois, and in the inundated plains the 
boa constnetor attains a huge size The 
puma and the South Amencan bear inhabit 
the higher levels, the llama, the guanaco, 
the alpaca, and the vicufia, the still more 
elevated regions. 

Commerce — Peru exports precious metals, 
Silver ores, copper, guano, wool of the sheep 
and the llama, alpaca, and vicuna, cotton, 
sugar, cinchona bark, rubber, coca leaves 
and cocaine, hides, chinchilla skins, &o The 
chief imports are machinery, cotton, woollen, 
and linen goods, and provisions The trade 
of the country has suffered much from revo- 
lutions, and more from the disastrous war 
with Chill (1879-83) It is also greatly 
hampered by the want of good roads, the 
intercourse between the seaports and the 
populous parts of the interior being thus 
rendered very difficult, imports for 1899, 
£2,123,018 , exports, £3,361,531 The chief 
exports are minerals, sugar, wool, cotton, hid es, 
cocaine, borax, coffee, and rice, imports, 
smallwares, cottons, pi o visions, woollens, &c 
The foreign trade is chiefly carried on with 
Britain and Germany The internal trade 
of the country has been so far assisted by 
the construction of railways, one of which 
attains a height of 15,600 feet m its passage 
through the Andes, and exhibits remarkable 
engineering works The railways have been 
constructed at a cost of about £36,000,000, 
but only about 900 miles are m working 
order The chief denomination of money is 
the 50^6= about Is lid 
o'ro 
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Government^ d.c — The government is 
based on a constitution adopted in 1867, and 
modelled on that of the United States The 
legislative power is in the hands of a senate 
and a house of representatives The presi- 
dent, elected for four years, is the head of 
the executive, and is assisted by two vice 
presidents The revenue is now usually 
over i^l,000,000, the expenditure about the 
s iine There is a foreign debt of £30,000,000 
(chiefly contracted in England in 1870-72), 
on which no interest has been paid since 
1876 By a recent agreement this debt has 
been cancelled, the bondholders having had 
ceded to them the government railways, 
guano deposits, miues, &c, for a period 
of years. There is an internal debt of 
some £14,000,000 By the laws of the re- 
public the Indian is on a level in political 
rights with the white men, there exists ab 
solute political but not religious freedom, 
the constitution prohibiting the exercise of 
any other religion than the Roman Catholic 
There is, however, a considerable amount of 
tolerance Education is compulsory and free, 
there are universities at Lima, Arequipa, 
and Cuzco The Peruvian language, of which 
there are many dialects, still maintains itself 
alongside of the language of the conquerors 
History — Of the early history of Peru 
we are almost entirely ignorant, but exist 
ing rums, spoils secured by the Spaniards, 
and the descnptions left us by the historians 
of the Spanish conquest, sutticiently prove 
that the ancient Peruvians had no mean 
knowledge of architecture, sculpture, metal 
work, &c They also had made consider- 
able progress in astronomical science The 
early religion of the Peruvians is bound up 
in the god Viracocha, the creator of the 
sun and the stars, and from him the Incas 
or emperors claimed descent as the sons 
of the sun Under the Incas the empire 
was divided into four parts, corresponding 
to the four cardinal points, each division 
had a separate government, presided over 
by a viceroy of royal blood All the land 
belonged to the Inca, and trade was earned 
on by barter, money bemg unknown The 
thirteenth monarch of the Incas was reign- 
ing when the Spanish adventurer Pizarro 
disembarked in Peru m 1531 The inca 
was taken pnsoner (1582), numbers of his 
subjects were massacred, and the whole 
country fell in a short time into the hands 
of the invaders It was then formed into 
a Spanish viceroyalty, subsequently part 
of It was incorporated m New Granada^ 


and the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres waS 
constructed out of some of the provinces. 
In 1821 the country proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, but did not obtain actual freedom 
from Spanish rule until 1824, after a pro 
longed war Since then Peru, like the rest 
of the South American lepublics, has suf 
fered much from dissensions and revolu 
tions In the spring of 1879 it joined 
Bolivia in a war against Chili, resulting in 
the complete defeat of both the former 
Peru had to cede by the peace of 1883 the 
province of Tarapacd absolutely to Chili, 
which also got possession provisionally of 
the department of Tacna. Since then Peru, 
though little troubled with external compli 
cations, has been disturbed by the ambitions 
of rival politicians, and even civil war 

Peru Balsam, a resinous product ob 
tamed from certain species of Myroxiflum^ 
order Legummosae, natives of tropical Ame 
nca, used in medicine and perfumery ^J"he 
white Peru halsam^ a pale yellow, trans 
parent, and syrupy liquid, is produced from 
the inner coating and seed of the fruit, it 
hardens and becomes reddish on exposure 
to air, and is then called dn/, brown^ or red 
Peru haUam By boiling the bark and 
twigs of the tree a dark brown syrup, of 
vanilla hke odour, sharp and bitter taste, is 
obtained, the black Peru balsam of com- 
merce 

Perugia (pe ro'ja , ancient Pei una), a 
town of Central Italy, capital of the pro 
Vince of the same name, 84 miles north of 
Rome It IS beautifully situated on an 
eminence above the Tiber, has irregular 
but spacious streets, and is surrounded by 
old walls It 18 nch in art and literary 
treasures, and has many remarkable build 
mgs, includmg a Gothic cathedral of the 1 5th 
century, a number of churches and monas 
tenes, a town hall (Italian Gothic, begun 
1281), and a university, founded m 1307 
The manufactures, not of much consequence, 
consist of velvet, silk stuffs, &c Perugia 
was an old Etruscan city, and was con 
quered by Rome in 310 B c Pop 18,711 
— The province of Perugia has an area of 
3719 English square miles, and is very fer 
tile It IS traversed m all directions by 
offsets of the Apenmnes The pnncipal 
stream is the Tiber 

Perugia, Lago di, or Lago Trasimeno 
(ancient, Trastminus Lacus), a lake in Italy, 
9 miles west of Perugia, about 8 miles long, 
varying in breadth from 7 miles to 4 miles, 
surrounded with olive plantations It con- 
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tains three islands, and abounds in fish An 
artificial outlet was opened in 1896 

Perugino (per u ]S'n5), Pibtro Vanucct, 
Burnamed 11 Perngino^ the founder of the 
Homan school of painting, born at Citti 
della Pieve (a dependency of Perugia) in 
1446, died at Fontignano 1523 He spent 
his youth, learnt his art, and lived much at 
Perugia (whence his surname), and at an 
early age distinguished himself by his works 
His easel pictures were done in his earlier 
practice in tempera, but he afterwards be 
came a master in the oil method About 
1480 Pope Sixtus IV sent for him to Home, 
where he was employed along with Signo 
relli, Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, and Hosselli in 
decorating the Sixtine Chapel with frescoes 
Fine specimens of his frescoes are preserved 
in Perugia, Home, Bologna, and Florence, 
and specimens of his other works are not 
infrequent in European galleries Haphael 
18 his most celebrated disciple 

Peruke See Wtq 

Peruvian Bark See Barlc^ Perm mn 

Peruzzi (pa rijt'sC), 33 aldass art, architect 
and pamter of the Roman school, born at 
Sienna 1481, died at Home 1537 He went 
early to Home and was employed in the 
decoration of vanous churches He de 
signed the Farnesma Villa on the banks 
of the Tiber, and he succeeded Haphael as 
architect of St Peter’s After the sack of 
Horae he returned to Sienna, where he was 
made city architect In 1535 he was again 
in Home, and henceforward devoted himself 
entirely to architecture His best existing 
works in fresco are at Sienna. 

Pes'axo (ancient, Pisaurum)^ a fortified 
town and seaport of Italy, province of 
Pesaro e Urbmo, near the mouth of the 
Foglia, in the Adriatic It is the see of a 
bishop The harbour, formed by the mouth 
of the Foglia, has become shallow, but the 
trade in the wine, fruit (particularly figs), 
oil, silk, and other products of the district 
IS considerable The illustrious composer 
Rossini was born here in 1792 Pop of 
town, 13,609 — The province of Pesaro e 
Urbmo has an area of 1144 square miles 
Pop 233,155 

PeBchiera(peB ki-a'ra), a town and fortress 
of Italy, 20 miles north west of Mantua, 
one of the four strongholds which form the 
famous * Quadrilateral’ Pop 2962 

Pese’ta, the Spanish money unit, equiva- 
lent to a franc 

Pesha'war, a town of India, in the N W 
Frontiei Province, capital of division of same 


name, 12 miles east of the eastern extremity 
of the Khyber Pass It covers a large area, 
is surrounded by a mud wall, and com- 
manded by the Bala Hissar, a fort which 
crowns an eminence just outside the walls 
It has several good mosques, but few archi- 
tectural attractions It is favourably situ- 
ated for commerce, lymg in the great route 
from Bokhara and Cabul to India, and its 
proximity to the Khyber Pass makes it an 
important strategical point of British India, 
hence a British garrison is stationed here 
The pop , including the military cantonment 
2 miles w of the city proper, is 95,1 47 The 
cantonment accommodates a large force, the 
population m it being about 20,000 The 
division or commissionership comprises the 
distncts of Peshawar (area, 2444 sq miles, 
pop 786,406), Hazara, and Kohat, with the 
control of part of the hill tribes inhabiting 
the Khyber Pass Area, 8206 sq m , pop 
1,715,248 

Peshi'to, or Peshitto (that is, ‘simple,’ 
‘true,’ or according to some, ‘explained’), 
IS the name given to a Synac translation 
of the Old and New Testaments Neither 
the time of its appearance nor its author- 
ship are positively known It is extremely 
faithful, and possesses high authority, espe 
cially in regard to the New Testament, of 
which it IS probably the first translation 
that was made Four of the catholic epistles 
and the Revelation of St» John are wanting 

Peso, a silver coin and money of account 
used in Mexico and other parts of Spanish 
America, and often considered equivalent 
to a dollar 

PesBimism, a modem term to denote the 
opinion or doctnne that maintains the most 
unfavourable view of everything in nature, 
and that the present state of things only 
tends to evil, that in human existence there 
IS an enormous surplus of pain over pleasure, 
and that humanity can find real good only 
by abnegation and self sacrifice It is anti 
thetical to optvmisnif and as a speculative 
theory is the work of Schopenhauer and 
Von Hartmann, though it is preluded in 
the metaphysics of Brahmanism and the 
philosophy of Buddhism 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, a Swiss 
philanthropist and educational reformer, 
born 1 7 46, died 1827 He first studied theo 
logy, then law, and subsequently became 
concerned in a calico manufactory After- 
wards he devoted his time and substance to 
the children of paupers, whom he collected 
in large numbers m his own house, and this 
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good work he earned on for over twenty 
years without outside aid or even sympathy 
The want of means at last compelled him to 
abandon his gratuitous institution, and to 
seek pupils who could pay for their main- 
tenance and instruction After a few years’ 
successful teaching in vanous places he 
opened a school in the Castle of Yverdun 
(canton Vaud), which the government had 
placed at his disposal His novel Lienhardt 
and Gertrud (1781-89, 4 vols) exerted a 
powerful morad influence, while his educa 
tional treatises have laid the foundation for 
the more rational system of elementary in- 
struction which now obtains in Europe The 
grand principle that lay at the basis of Pesta 
lorzi’s method was that of communicating all 
instruction by direct appeal to the senses 
and the understanding, and forming the child 
by constantly calling all his powers mto 
exercise, instead of making him a mere 
passive recipient, selecting the subjects of 
study in such a way that each step should 
best aid the further progress of the pupil 
Pesth, or Pest See Budapest 
Pestilence See Plague 
Petal, an appellation given to the leaves 
of the corolla of plants, in opposition to 
those of the calyx, called sepals 

Pet^alite, a rare mineral, a silicate of alu 
minium and lithium, containing from 5 to 6 
per cent of the latter It occurs in masses 
of foliated structure, colour white, occa- 
sionally tmged with red, green, or blue 
Petard', a bell shaped machine of gun- 
metal, loaded with powder, attached to an 
object and exploded formerly used to break 
down gates, bridges, barriers, &c 
Petau'rus See Flytng-phalanger 
Petcho'ra, a nver of Kussia, rises in the 
north of the government of Perm, on the 
western slope of the Ural Mountains, and 
after a course of about 900 miles falls into 
a bay of the Arctic Ocean by a number of 
mouths 

Petechias (pe tek'i e), in medicine, a name 
for purple or crimson spots which appear on 
the skin m certain diseases 

Peter the Apostle, commonly called 
Saint Peter, was a Galilean fisherman from 
Bethsaida, origmally named Simon, the son 
of Jona, and brother of St Andrew, who 
conducted him to Christ Jesus greeted 
Simon with the significant words, ‘ Thou art 
Simon the son of Jona, thou shalt be called 
Cephas’ (in Greek Petros^ a stone, whence the 
name Peter) After the miraculous draught 
of fishes Peter became a regular and intimate 
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disciple of our Lord The impetuosity of his 
character led Peter, especially in the early 
days of his imostleship, to commit many 
faidts which drew upon him the rebuke of 
his (hvme Master His zeal and eloquence 
made him often the speaker in behalf of his 
fellow apostles on important occasions, and 
his opinions had great infiuenoc in the Chris 
tian churches On one memorable occasion 
he incurred the rebuke of the apostle Paul 
in consequence of his behaviour towards the 
Gentile Chnstians in regard to social inter 
course Nothing certain is known of his 
subsequent life, but it is almost beyond 
doubt that he was a loint founder of the 
church at Home, and that he suffered mar- 
tyrdom there, most likely under Nero, about 
64 AD The only written documents left 
by Peter are his two Epistles The genuine 
ness of the First Epistle is placed beyond 
all reasonable doubt, both the external and 
mternal evidence being of the strongest 
description, that of the Second, however, 
has been disputed by numerous cntics on 
what appears to be plausible grounds 
Doubts of its genuineness already existed 
in the time of Eusebius, and it was not ad 
mitted into the New Testament canon till 
393 AD 

Peter the Cruel, King of Castile and 
Leon, bom 1334, succeeded his father A1 
fonso XI 1360, and died 1369 His reign 
was one long senes of cruelties and despotic 
acts The year following his coronation he 
put to death Eleanora de Guzman, his fa- 
ther’s mistress In 1363 he married, though 
contrary to his will, Blanche of Bourlion, one 
of the most accomplished pnneesses of the 
time, whom, however, he abandoned two 
days after his marnage in order to rejoin 
his mistress Maria Padilla The queen was 
imprisoned and divorced, and his mistress’s 
relations appointed to the highest ofiices 
He then mamed the beautiful Juana de 
Castro, but only to abandon her after a few 
months Two revolts against him were un 
successful On the second occasion, how 
ever, in 1366, Peter fled, and was dethroned, 
but he was reinstated the following year by 
an army lent by Edward the Black Prince 
Executions and confiscations naturally fol 
lowed, but these fresh cruelties only helped 
to swell the ranks of his opponents, of whom 
the chief was his half-brother Henry of 
Transtamara In 1369 Henry gamed a 
signal victory over Peter at Montiel, and 
the latter was slam in a sword combat with 
his brother 
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Peter the Hermit, an enthusiastic monk 
of Amiens, whose preaching, after a pil- 
gnmage to Jerusalem (end of the 11th cen- 
tury), gave nse to the first Crusade (See 
Crusades ) Peter led the way through 
Hungary at the head of an undisciplined 
multitude of more than 80,000 men, a com- 
paratively small number of whom survived 
to reach their destination, and distinguished 
himself by his personal courage at the storm- 
ing of the holy city On his return to his 
native country he founded the abbey of 
Koirmoutier, and died its first supenor in 
1115 

Peter I (the Great), Alexeievitch, 
Emperor of Russia, bom 1672, was the 
eldest son by his second wife of the Czar 
Alexis Mikhailovitch His elder brothers, 
Fedor and Ivan, were feeble in constitution 
Fedor succeeded his father in 1676, and died 
in 1682 Ivan renounced the crown, and 
Peter was declared czar, with his mother, 
the Czarina Natalia Kinlovna, as regent 
Sophia, third daughter of Alexis, ambitious 
to govern, succeeded in having Ivan pro- 
claimed czar jointly with Peter, and herself 
regent Peter was relegated to private life, 
his education purposely neglected, and his 
bad habits encouraged In 1689 he wrested 
the power from his sister, and confined her 
in a convent Peter was now virtually 
sole emperor, though, till the death of his 
brother m 1697, he associated his name 
with his own m the ukases of the empire 
He now determined to do what he could to 
raise his country out of its barbarism, and 
to place its people m the ranks of civilized 
nations His journey to Holland and Eng 
land (1697-98), when he practically worked 
in ship yards, is familiar, and the knowledge 
he there gained was amply profited by on 
his return Peter, however, not only created 
a navy, but gave Russia a sea board and sea- 
ports by wresting the Baltic provinces from 
Charles XII of Sweden Young Russian 
nobles were obliged to travel, schools of navi- 
gation and mathematics were founded, agn- 
culture was improved by the introduction 
of implements, seeds, and superior breeds of 
cattle Peter imported foreign artisans of 
all kinds, established manufactories of arms, 
tools, and fabncs, and distributed metallur- 
gists through the mming districts of Russia, 
roads and canals were made to foster m- 
temal commerce, and to extend trade with 
Asia In 1703 he laid the foundation of St 
Petersburg, and twenty years later of its 
Academy of Sciences Laws and institutions 


which m any way interfered with his pro 
jects, he either abolished or altered In 
his zeal to do good he was too frequently 
mjudicious in choosmg times and seasons, 
and the least show of opposition imtated 
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him into ferocity He repudiated his wife a 
few years after marriage for her reactionary 
leanings, for the same reason his son Alexis 
was ill treated, compelled to renounce the 
succession, and condemned to death, but 
died suddenly before sentence could be ear- 
ned out Peter died 28th Jan 1725, the 
immediate cause being inflammation, con- 
tracted while assisting in the rescue of some 
soldiers m Lake Ladoga In 1707 he had 
married his mistress Cathanne, this mar- 
riage was publicly celebrated in 1712, Ca- 
tharine was crowned m 1724, and succeeded 
Peter after his death See Catharine / 

Peter II, Alexeifyitch, Emperor of 
Russia, grandson of Peter the Great and 
son of Alexis, ascended the throne in con- 
sequence of the will of Cathanne I, m 
1727, when but thirteen years old He died 
in 1730 of the small pox, and was succeeded 
by Anna Ivanovna 

Peter III , Feodoeowitoh, Emperor of 
Russia, born 1728, was the son of Anna 
Petrovna, daughter of Peter the Great and 
the Duke of Holstein Peter III ascended 
the throne in 1762, but on account of his 
German proclivities and other causes a con- 
spiracy broke out July 8, 1762, he abdi- 
cated on the 10th, and was murdered on the 
17th of the same month See Cathanne II 

Pe'terborough, an episcopal city and par- 
liamentary borough of England, partly in 
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Huntingdonshire, but chiefly m county 
Northampton, on the left bank of the Nen, 
76 miles n of London It is an important 
railway and agncultural centre The prin- 
cipal building is its cathedral, originally 
founded in 655, destroyed by the Danes m 
870, rebuilt m 96b, and again partly de- 
stroyed by fire m 1116 It has its present 
form since the commencement of the Ibth 
century The prevailing character of the 
building IS Norman, but it exhibits examples 
of the transition, early English, decorated 
English, and perpendicular styles Some al- 
terations and restorations have recently been 
carried out The bishopric was founded by 
Henry VIII (1541), and his wife, Catharme 
of Aragon, was interred in this cathedral 
Peterborough received a municipal charter 
in 1874 It returns one member to parlia- 
ment Pop (1901), 30,870 

Peterborough, a flourishing town of Ca- 
nada, prov Ontario, on the river Otonabee, 
26 miles north of Lake Ontario It is well 
built, has manufactures of machinery, agri- 
cultural implements, &c , and bemg a rail- 
way centre has a good trade Pop 11,239 
Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of, bom about 1658, succeeded his 
father, Lord Mordaunt, 1675, and his uncle 
in the earldom of Peterborough 1697 Wil- 
liam of Orange created him Earl of Mon- 
mouth, and appointed him first commis 
sioner of the treasury for his services in con- 
nection with the dethronement of James II 
He eminently distinguished himself in Spam 
as a commander in the Spanish Succes- 
sion war, 1705, especially by the capture of 
Barcelona, and received the thanks of the 
British parliament He also held several 
diplomatic posts, was created a Knight of 
the Garter 1713, general of the Bntish 
marine forces 1722, and died 1735 on a 
voyage to Lisbon 

Peterhead^ a seaport in Scotland, m the 
county and 26 miles N N K of Aberdeen, on 
a peninsula, near the most easterly point of 
Scotland, with a harbour on either side of it, 
communicating by a cut across the isthmus 
The town is substantially built of granite, 
obtained from quames in the neighbour 
hood, has several elegant public buildings, 
and a statue of Field marshal James Keith, 
presented by William I , emperor of Ger 
many The town has a good trade, and is 
an important centre of the hemng fishery 
The Greenland whale and seal fishenes are 
also important industnes Peterhead belongs 
to the Elgin groupof parliamentary boroughs 


A national harbour of refuge is in course of 
construction mainly by convict labour Pop 
11,794 

Peterhof, a town in Russia, 8 miles w s w 
of St Petersburg, celebrated for its imperial 
summer palace in Versailles style, built in 
1711 by Peter the Great Pop 14,298 

Peterloo' Massacre, the name popularly 
given to the dispersal of an open air meet 
ing of about 60,000 people, held on 16th 
Julv, 1 819, in St Peter’s Field, Manchester, 
in favour of parliamentary reform A num 
ber of persons were injured and eight killed 
The word Peterloo is a burlesque of Wa 
terloo 

Petermann (pa'ter man), August, Ger 
man geographer, born 1822, died at Gotha 
1878 His first important work in carto 
graphy was a map for Humboldt’s Central 
Asia He afterwards assisted Keith J ohn- 
ston in the preparation of his Physical Atlas, 
became a member of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and contributed to the Encyclo- 
p*Bdia Bntanmca, &c In 1854 he became 
professor of geography at Gotha, and super 
mtendent of Justus Perthes’ geographical 
establishment, editing the Mitteilungen, the 
foremost among geographical magazines 

Peter-port, St , capital of the island of 
Guernsey, on a bay on the east side, pic- 
turesquely situated on the slope of a hill 
It has a court house and pnson, a college, 
and the finest church in the Channel Isles 
The environs are exceedingly beautiful The 
harbour is large and commodious, and the 
roadstead affords convenient anchorage 
Fort George, a regular fortification of con- 
siderable strength, stands about i mile south 
from the town I?op 16,588 

Peter’s, Saint, the Cathedral of Rome, 
the largest and one of the most magnificent 
churches in Chnstendom It is a cruciform 
buildmg in the Italian style, surmounted by 
a lofty dome, built on the legendary site of 
St Peter’s Martyrdom In 306 Constantine 
the Great erected on this spot a basilica of 
great magmficence In the tune of Nicholas 
V it threatened to fall into ruins, and he de- 
termined on its reconstruction, but the work 
of restoration proceeded slowly, and Julius 
II (1503-13) decided on the erection of an 
entirely new building He laid the foun- 
dation stone of the new cathedral on the 
18th of April, 1506, and selected the famous 
Bramante as his architect After the lat- 
ter’s death vanous architects had charge of 
the work until Michael Angelo was ap- 
pomted in 1546 He nearly completed the 
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dome and a large portion of the building 
before his deceaee (1664) The nave was 
finished m 1612, the fagade and portico in 
1614, and the church was dedicated by 
Urban VIII on 18th November, 1626 
The extensive colonnade which surrounds 
the piaz 2 sa and forms a magnificent approach 
to the church was begun by Bernini in 
1667, and the sacristy erected by Carlo 
Marchionm m 1780 I'he in tenor diameter 


of the dome is 139 feet, the extenor diameter 
195J feet, its height from the pavement to 
the base of the Rmtem 405 feet, to the top 
of the cross outside 448 feet The length of 
the cathedral within the walls is 613^ feet , 
the height of the nave near the door 162J 
feet, the width 87 i feet The width of the 
side aisles is 33| feet , the entire width of 
nave and side fisles, including the piers that 
separate them, 197i feet The height of 
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the baldacchino is 94^ feet The circum- 
ference of the piers which support the dome 
IS 253 feet The floor of the cathedral 
covers nearly 5 acres, and its cost is esti- 
mated to have exceeded £10,000,000 
Petersburg, a city and nver port, Dm 
widdie CO , Virginia, U States, on the Appo- 
mattox nver, 23 miles s of Richmond It is 
an important railway centre, and a place of 
considerable trade and manufacturing indue 
try It was besieged by the Federal forces 
under General Grant in 1864-65, and the 
capture of this town, *the last citadel of the 
Confederacy,’ was soon followed by the sur- 
render of General Lee and the end of the 
war Pop 22,680 


Petersburg, St, the capital and most 
populous town of the Russian Empire, is 
built at the mouth of the Neva, a consider- 
able part being on the south or left bank of 
the river, a small portion on the north bank, 
and the remainder on the numerous islands 
formed by the different nver mouths, these 
vanous sections being connected by nume- 
rous bridges The site is low and marshy, 
and liable to periodic inundations, it is also 
unhealthy, the death-rate largely exceedmg 
the birth rate The streets are long, wide, 
and regular, and there are some immense 
squares, the public buildmgs are numerous, 
magnificent, and of colossal proportions, the 
quays massive and of gramte The most 
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important quarter is on the south side of the 
Neva, and is intersected by three mam 
streets which radiate from the Admiralty 
Place on the nver bank Of these the chief 
18 the Nevskoi Prospekt, a magnificent 
street, nearly 3 miles long and 130 feet 
wide Near the Admiralty are the chief 
public buildmgs of the city The principal 
churches (which are generally distinguished 
by prominent cupolas) are St Isaac’s Cathe- 
dral, the most costly of all, and one of the 
largest churches of Europe, modelled on St 


Peter’s, Rome, built of granite and Finland 
marble, and with a profusely decorated in- 
terior, the cathedral of St Peter and St 
Paul, the resting-place of the emperors, 
with a conspicuous pyramidal spire (302 
feet), the cathedral of Our I^ady of Kazan, 
with an image of the Virgin enriched vMth 
precious stones and pearls, the Srnolni 
Cathedral, a white marble edifice, and the 
Memonal ( Jhurch, built on the spot wlu re 
the czar, Alexander IT, was assassinated, 
one of the most splendid of the man} sac red 
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edifices in the city Among the many palaces 
are the Winter Palace, now used only for 
ceremonial purposes, one of the largest and 
most 1 uxunous in Europe , the Marble Palace 
so called, the Michael Palace, now used as 
the School of Military Engineers, and the 
Hermitage Palace, containing a fine hbraiy 
and one of the richest collections of French, 
Flemish, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 
and other paintings, the private property 
of the czars, besides engravings, coins, gems, 
antiquities, &c The cottage in which Peter 
the Great hved while supenntending the 
construction of St Petersburg is still pre- 
served Other buildings of importance are 
the Admiralty, a vast parallelogram of bnck, 
with a naval and natural history museum 
and hbrary, the arsenal, containing a mu- 
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seum of artillery, the palaces of the general 
staff and of tbe senate, the custom house, 
the exchange, and imperial bank, the for 
tress of Petropavlovsk (the Russian hastile), 
the Academy of Sciences, with extensive mu 
seum and library, and the imperial hbiary, 
with over a million volumes and large collcf 
tions of manuscripts and engravings ’J’h t r e 
are numerous hospitals and (haritable nisti 
tutioiiB, a university, founded in 1819, m my 
special academies, and four theatres main- 
tained by the state Of tbe monuments the 
colossal equestnan statue of Peter the Great, 
erected by Catharine II (1782), and the 
monolithic Doric column of granite, 80 feet 
high, erected by Nicholas to the memory of 
Alexander I , take first rank, but these, lu 
common with many of the finest buildings, 
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have Beverelj suffered from climatic influ 
ences St Petersburg commands a large 
share of the commerce of the whole empire, 
but exact statistics are not obtainable For* 
merly the port of the capital was at the 
strongly fortified island town of Cronstadt 
(whi^ see), but large vessels now reach St 
Petersburg by means of a deep canal, and 
commodious harbours have been constructed 
here The manufactures are varied, but the 
principal are glass works, tanneries, sugar 
refinenes,cotton mills, brewenes,and tobacco 
works, also several government establish- 
ments besides those connected with mihtary 
and naval equipment, as a carpet manufac- 
tory, modelled on that of the Gobelins at 
Pans, and a glass and porcelain manufactory 
St Petersburg was founded by Peter the 
Great in 1703, when he had just wrested 
its site from the Swedes The forced con 
struction of a city in a site apparently for- 
bidden by nature cost the lives, according to 
vanous accounts, of from 100,000 to 200,000 
peasants, collected from all parts of the 
Russian Empire It was at first built en- 
tirely of wood, and without a proper street 
system, but the extensive fires of 1736 and 
1737 facilitated the reconstruction on an im- 
proved plan The Empress Elizabeth did 
much to improve the city, it is, however, 
chiefiy indebted to Catharme II for its 
regulanty and architectural splendour, and 
the improvements under Nicholas and Alex- 
ander II have made it one of the finest of 
European capitals Pop (1897), 1,267,023 
Peter’s (Saint) College, Cambndge, or 
Petkrhouse, was founded in 1257 (charter 
1284) by Hugh de Balsham, bishop of Ely 
Isaac Barrow, Abp Whitgift, and the poet 
Gray were members of this college 
Petersfield, a former parliamentary 
borough in England, county of Hants, 23 
miles E N E of Southampton, with a fine 
N orman church of the 1 2th century It gives 
name to a parliamentary division of Hants, 
with a pop of 46,318 Pop 2600 
Peter’s Pence, a papal tnbute collected m 
several of the western countries of Europe 
The idea of an annual tnbute seems to have 
ongmated in England before the Norman 
conquest and was exacted from every house- 
holder about St Peter’s Day for the support 
of an English college or hospice m Rome 
It was finally abolished by Elizabeth This 
contnbution was sometimes also called Rome- 
soot It IS still collected among Catholics, 
especially since the abolition of the pope’s 
temporal power 


Peterwardem, a town and fortress of 
Hungary, on the Danube, opposite Neusatz, 
46 miles north-west of Belgrade, the 
strongest fortress on the Danube Pop 3603 
Petiole, in botany, a leaf stalk, the foot 
stalk of a leaf, which connects the blade 
with the branch or stem 
P4tion de Villeneuve (pa-ti on de vel- 
ncwv), Jer8me, French revolutionary, origi 
nally an advocate at Chartres, where he was 
born in 1763, was chosen deputy, by the tiers- 
^tat of that city, to the states general in 
1789 In October he was made a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, elected 
president of the National Assembly m 1790, 
appointed president of the criminal tribunal 
of Pans, and became mayor of Pans in 1791 
After the death of the king he was nomi 
nated a deputy to the Convention, joined 
the Girondists , was impeached by Robes- 
pierre, escaped from pnson, and died, it is 
supposed, from hunger, his body, in 1794, 
being found in a field in the department of 
the Gironde half devoured by wolves 
Petition, a representation of gnevances 
with an appeal for redress The most im- 
portant are petitions to parliament Smce 
the Revolution of 1688 the subject’s right 
to petition has been freely admitted By 
the forms of the houses of parliament 
certain regulations must be complied with 
by petitioners, or their petitions will be re 
jected A petition to the House of Lords 
must be addressed 'To the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parhament assembled,’ 
the form of address to the House of Com- 
mons 18 , ‘ To the Honourable the Commons 
of the United Kingdom in Parliament as- 
sembled ’ The petition must begin, ‘ The 
Humble Petition of showeth , ’ if 

from an individual it must state his name, 
address, and occupation Immediately before 
the signatures the petition must close with 
the words ‘And your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray ' 

Petition of Bight, in English history, a 
parliamentary declaration of the rights and 
liberties of the people, assented to bv Charles 
I in the beginning of his reign (1628), and 
considered a constitutional document second 
in importance only to Magna Charta The 
petition demanded ( 1 ) that no freeman 
should be forced to pay any tax, loan, or 
benevolence, unless in accordance with an 
act of parliament, (2) that no freeman should 
be impnsoned contrary to the laws of the 
land, (3) that soldiers and sailors should 
not be billeted on pnvate persons, (4) com- 
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missions to pumsh soldiers and sailors by 
martial law should be abolished 

Petitio Pnncipii (pe tish'i o prm sip'i i), 
m logic, a species of vicious reasoning, which 
consists m tacitly assuming the proposition 
to be proved as a premiss of the syllogism 
by which it is to be proved , m other words, 
begging the question 

Petit Jury See Jury 

Petofi (pe tcu'fr), Sandee, a Hunganan 
poet, born in 1823 In his youth he was 
for some time a common soldier and then a 
strolling player, m 1843 he contributed to 
the journals several poems which attracted 
instant attention, he also wrote several 
dramas and novels , his lyric of Most vagy 
soha (Now or Never) became the war song 
(1848) of the revolution, and in recognition 
of his lyrical fervency he has been named 
*the Hunganan Burns* In the revolu 
tionary war he was appointed an adjutant 
under Bern, and was killed m the battle of 
Schassburg (1849) 

Petra, a rumed city, formerly the Naba- 
thaean capital of Arabia Petrdea, in a narrow 
valley of the Wady Musa, about 110 miles 
s s L of Jerusalem It appears to have been 
a place of considerable extent and great 
magnificence, for its ruins, partly temples, 
&c , cut out of the solid rock, cover a large 
space It seems to have been the Joktheel 
of the Old Testament, taken by Amaziah 
from the Edomites 

Petrarch( pet'rark ),ErancescoPetrarca, 
an Italian poet and scholar, born at Arezzo 
20th July, 1304 His father being an exile 
from Florence his earliest years were spent 
at Incisa,in the vale of Amo, and afterwards 
with his father at Carpentras, near Avignon, 
where he began his education He after- 
wards studied law at Montpellier and Bolo 
gna, but his own inclinations led him to devote 
his time to Latin and the Provencal poets It 
was at Avignon in 1327 that he first saw, m 
the church of St Claire, the Laura who ex 
ercised so great an influence on his life and 
lyrics Our information regarding this lady 
IS exceedingly meagre, but it is supposed 
that her name was Laura de Noves, that 
she had become the wife of Hughes de Sade 
two years before she was seen by Petrarch, 
and that she died in 1348 a virtuous wife 
and the mother of a large family After 
this first meeting Petrarch remained at Avi- 
gnon three years, singing his purely Plato- 
nic love, and hauntmg Laura at church and 
in her walks He then left Avignon for 
Lombez (French department of Gers), where 
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he held a canonry gifted by Pope Benedict 
XII , and afterwards visited Pans, Brabant, 
Ghent, the Rhine, &c In 1337 he returned 
to Avignon, bought a small estate at A^au 
cluse, in order to be near Laura, and heie for 
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three years wrote numerous sonnets in lier 
raise It was upon his Latin scholarship, 
owever, that he rested his hopes of fame 
His Latin works were highly esteemed, and 
m 1341 he was called to Rome to recti\c 
the laureate crown awarded for his Litm 
poem of Afnca, an epic on the Punic wars 
At Parma he learned the death of Laura, 
which he recorded on his copy of Virgil, 
and celebrated in his Triumphs A large 
part of hiB time was employed in various 
diplomatic missions, and in 1370 he took up 
his residence at Arqua, near Padua, where 
he passed his remaining years in religious 
exercises, dying 18th July, 1374 Among 
his Latin works are three books of Epistles 
(Epistola? Familiares) and twelve Eclogues, 
his poem Afnca, various philosophical, re 
bgious, political, and historical treatises, his 
Italian poems, on which his fame now cn 
tirely rests, chiefly consist of Sonetti and 
Oanzoni m Vita e in Morte di Laura, and 
of Tnonfi (Tnumphs), a senes of allegorical 
visions His poems had an important influ 
ence on the development of Italian and 
modem European poetry 
Petrel, the common name of the web- 
footed oceanic birds of the family Procella- 
ridse The petrels are nocturnal in their 
habits, breed in holes in the rocks, lay but 
one egg, and are almost all of small size 
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and more or less sombre plumage The were constructed, immense reservoirs were 
smaller species are well known to sailors made, and long Imes of oil pipes laid down, 
under the name of Mother Carey’s chickens, while large fortunes were realized At first 
and their appearance is supposed to presage the bonngs were not very deep, and the oil 
a storm The term stormy petrel is more 
exclusively applied to the Thalaasidr^ma 
pdagiea, a bird which seems to run m a 
remarkable manner along the surface of the 
sea, where it picks up its food 
Petrifactions are the organic bodies (am 
mal or vegetable) which have, by slow pro 
cess, been converted into stone The term 
IS used m much the same sense as fossils 
Petnkau, or Petrokofp See Piotrkov 
Petrobru^sians, the followers of Peter 
(Pierre) de Bruys, a Provencal, who in the 
beginning of the 12th century preached 
against the doctrine of baptismal regenera 
tion, the use of churches, altars, crucifixes, 
relics, &c, prayers for the dead, and the 
doctrine of the real presence 

Petroleum, a variety of naphtha, called 
also rock or mineral oil, a liquid mfiam 
mable substance in certam localities exuding 
from the earth, in some places collected on 
the surface of the water in wells, in other 
places obtained in great quantities by bor- 
ing It IS essentially composed of a great 
number of hydrocarbons, is unctuous to the 
touch, exhales a strong odour , flows chiefly 
from beds associated with coal strata, and 
IB found in enormous quantities in various 
parts of the United States, Russia (espe 
cially at Baku on the Caspian), Canada, 

Burmah, &c At Baku a single well is said Outburst of Petroleum iu Well at Baku 

sometimes to spout as much as 11,000 tons 

of oil in a single day, the oil rising perhaps generally flowed naturally , subsequently 
to the height of 300 feet It yields kerosene, deeper bonngs were necessary, and the oil 
paraffin, and paraffin oil, so extensively em- could only be raised to the surface by 
ployed for illuminating purposes, alsolubn pumping Bonng for oil is earned on m 
eating oil and vaseline, and has been largely the same way as for water See Artesmn 
employed as hqmd fuel in factories, loco- Wdls, Boring 

motives, and steamships Steamers, spe- Petromy'zon, a genus of fishes whose form 
cially constructed with tanks, are now en- and motion resemble those of the eel See 
gaged in its transport, and m the larger Lamprey 

towns m England vast reservoir tanks for its Petro^muB Ar'biter, a Latin wnter, no- 
reception have been recently constructed tonous for his licentiousness, was bom at 
Attention was first strongly drawn to petro- Marseilles, and lived in the court of Nero 
leum by the successful manufacture and He is supposed by many authonties to be 
sale of paraffin oil in Britain This industry the author of Satyncon Libn, a work of 
was also started m Amenca, but it soon fiction of great ability and licentiousness, of 
came to an end after 1859, when a company which only fragments have been preserved, 
‘struck oil’ by bonng at Oil Creek, Penn- PetropavlOYSk', a town and harbour of 
sylvania, and obtained a supply of 400 Asiatic Russia^ formerly capital of Kam- 
gallons a day This led to numerous other tchatka, on the east coast of Kamtchatka. 
bonngs, and the oil was obtained m such It is now of little importance, its naval in- 
quantities that towns of considerable size stitutions having been transferred to Niko* 
soon sprang up m the oil distnet) railways laievsk — Also a town of Central Asiatic 
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Russia, in the government of Akmollinsk, on 
the Ischim Pop 11,406 
Petrop'olis, a town of Brazil, in the state 
of Rio de Janeiro, and 26 miles by railway 
from the city of that name Fop about 
10,000, including many Germans 
Petroseli'nuxn See Panley 
PetroVBk', a town of Russia, in the gov- 
ernment and 70 miles n N w of the town of 
Saratov Fop 16,000 
Petrozavodsk', a town in Russia, capital of 
the government of Olonetz, on Lake Onega, 
192 miles north east of St Petersburg It 
has an important government nianiie and 
cannon foundry, and manufactures of iron 
and copper ware Fop 14,000, 

Petsh, or Ipbk, a town of European Tur 
key, m Albania, 73 miles N E of Scutari 
Fop about 12 000 

Pettie, John, R A , distinguished painter, 
bom at Edinburgh in 1839, studied there at 
the Royal Scottish Academy, exhibited The 
Prison Pet (1859) at Edinburgh, and began 
in the following year to exhibit in London 
Remarkable alike for vigorous conception 
and technical dexterity his histoncol and 
genre paintings have been numerous Of 
these may be mentioned What d’ye lack, 
Madam (1861), The Drum head Court Mar 
tial (1864), Arrest for Witchcraft (1866), 
Disgrace of Wolsey (1869), Scene in the 
Temple Gardens (1871), Juhet and Enar 
Lawrence (1874), Sword and Dagger Fight 
(1877), Challenged (1886), the Chieftam’s 
Candlesticks (1886), Two Strings to her 
Bow (1887), The Traitor (1888), and For 
traits (1889) He was elected A R A in 
1866, and R A m 1873 He died in 1893 
Petty, SiK William, statistician and poh- 
tical economist, born at Romsey, Hampshire, 
1623, died 1687 He was educated m his 
native town and in Normandy, served for 
a time m the navy, studied medicine at 
Utrecht, Leyden, and Fans, came to Ox 
ford, and was (1649) elected a feUow of 
Brasenose, became professor of anatomy 
(1651), and in the following year jomed 
the army in Ireland as a physician Here 
be was appointed surveyor of the forfeited 
Irish estates (1654), and produced the Down 
Survey of Irish Lands. He became secre- 
tary to Henry Cromwell, the lord lieutenant, 
and m 1658 entered parhament He wrote 
a Treatise of Taxes and Contnbutions 
Petty Bag, formerly an office in chancery 
m England, the clerk of which had the 
drawing up of parhamentary wnts, wnts of 
$cire facias f congas d*ilvre for bishops, &c 
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Pettychaps, a name given to three or four 
small species of warblers of the genus Sylvia, 
such as the S trochilus and the S sMatrix 
Petty Officer, an officer m the royal navy 
whose rank corresponds with that of a non- 
commissioned officer in the army Petty 
officers are appointed and can be degraded 
by the captain of the vessel 

Petty SesBions, in England, are sessions 
of two or more justices of the peace, on 
which power is conferred by various statutes 
to tiy minor offences without a jury 

Petu'ma, a genus of Ameiican heibaceous 
plants, nat order SolanacecC, nearly allied 
to tobacco They are much prized by horti 
cultunsts for the beauty of their flowers 
Petuntse', Feiuntzb', the Chinese name 
for what is thought by geologists to be a 
partially decomposed granite used in the 
manufacture of porcelain 
Petworth- marble, also called Sm^ex- 
niarblef from being worked at Petworth in 
Sussex, a variously coloured limestone oc- 
curring in the Weald clay, and composed of 
the remains of fresh water shells 
Peutmgenau Table, a table of the roads 
of the ancient Roman world, written on 
parchment, and found in a library at Speyer 
in the 15th century It was so named from 
Conrad Peuhnger, a native of Augsburg, 
who was the first to make it generally 
known It is supposed to have been con- 
structed about A D 22b 

Pew, a separate inclosed seat in a church 
In England pews are held iii the Estab 
lished Church either by prescriptive right, 
when they descend as an heir loom, or by 
the will of the bishop of the diocese In 
the Scottish parish churches the assignment 
of pews is vested m the heritors 

Pewter, an alloy of tin and lead, or of 
tin with proportions of lead, zinc, bismuth, 
antimony, or copper, and used for domestic 
utensils One of the hnest sorts of pewter 
IS composed of 100 parts of tin to 17 parts 
of antimony, while the common pewter of 
which beer mugs and other vessels are made 
consists of 4 parts of tm and 1 of lead. The 
kind of pewter of which tea pots are made 
(called Bntanma metal) is an alloy of tm, 
brass, antimony, and bismuth 
Peyer’s Glands, m anatomy, the clustered 
glands of the mtestines, first discovered by 
a Swiss anatomist named Feyer See In^ 
testine 

PejrrouBe, La See La Pirouse 
P^zenaB (p& ze-nas), a town of France, m 
the department of Hdrault, on the left bank 
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of the H^rault, at the confluence of the 
Peine, 25 miles wsw from Montpellier 
Pop 6600 

Fez'ophaps See Solitaire 
Pezop'oruB See Paralceet 
Pfalz (pfalts) See Pcdatiimte 
Pfalzburg (pfalts'bur/t)) a town of Ger- 
man Lorraine m the Vosges, 25 miles n w 
of Strasburg It was strongly foitified by 
Vauban, and until 1870 (when the fortifica 
tions were razed) the town was of impor- 
tance as commanding the passes of the 
Vosges Pop 3370 
Pfeffers, Pfapfkrs See Raqatz 
Pfeiffer (pfi'fer), Ida, an enthusiastic tra- 
veller, born at Vienna 1797, died 1858 In 
her youth she was educated by her father 
into masculine habits and hardiness, and on 
the death of her husband. Dr Pfeiffer, an 
advocate, she determined to gratify her love 
of travelling Accordingly, she visited Tur 
key, Palestine, and Egypt (1842), Scandi 
navia and Iceland (1845), journeyed round 
the world in 1846-48, visiting China, India^ 
Peiyua, Greece, &c , visited Oaliforma, Peru, 
Oregon, &c, m 1852, and m 1856 explored 
Madagascar The narratives of her various 
journeys have been translated into English 
Pfennig, a small copper or rather bronze 
com current in Germany, of which 100^ 
1 mark, so that ten pfenmge are worth a 
little over an English penny 

Pforzheim (pforts'him), a town of the 
Grand-duchy of Baden, 15 miles SB of 
Carlsruhe, on the northern edge of the Black 
Forest, at the junction of the Nagold with 
the Enz The chief industry is m the mak- 
ing of gold and silver tnnkets, and the other 
manufactures aie machinery, castings, tools, 
chemicals, leather, paper, cloth, &c Pop 
43,351 

Phacochere (fa'ko ker), Phacochceue, 
the wart hog of Africa, a pachydermatous 
mammal of the genus Phacocharu^j akin to 
the swme, characterized by a large wart like 
excrescence on each side of the face. The 
tusks of the male project 8 or 9 inches be- 
yond the lips, and form terrible weapons 
P Miam IS the Abyssmian phacochere or 
Ethiopian wild boar 

Pha'oops, a genus of fossil trilobites P 
latifrona is characteristic of the Devonian 
formation, and is all but world- wide in its 
distribution 

Phssdo, a Greek philosopher, a scholar of 
Socrates, and founder of a school of philo- 
sophy m Elis The dialogue of Plato on 
the immortality of the sou^ which contains 


the conversation of Socrates m prison before 
his death, bears the name of Phsedo None 
of his own writmgs are extant 

Phaedra, m Greek mythology, daughter 
of Minos, king of Crete, was the sister of 
Anadne and wife of Theseus She falsely 
accused her stepson, Hippolytus, of a cri- 
minal attempt upon her honour, an injustice 
of which she afterwards repented, and was 
either killed by her husband or committed 
suicide Sophocles and Eunpides made this 
the subject of tragedies (both of which are 
lost), and their example was followed by 
Bacme 

PhsedrUB, a Latin writer of the Augustan 
age, who translated and imitated the fables 
of .^Esop He was a slave brought from 
Thracia or Macedonia to Rome, and manu- 
mitted by AugustuB" Some authorities have 
doubted the genuineness of the fables ascribed 
to Phaedrus, but their style is favourable to 
the supposition of their genuineness There 
are five books containing ninety seven fables 
attnbuted to him, besides certain others 

Pha'ethon, a mythological character, who 
one day obtained leave from his father Helios 
(the Sun) to drive the chariot of the sun, 
but being unable to restrain the horses Zeus 
struck him with a thunderbolt and hurled 
him headlong into the nver Po The name 
m its English form of Pheeton is apphed to 
an open four-wheeled carnage 

Phagedsena (faj e de'na), in medicine, a 
name given to a kind of obstinate gangren 
ous ulcer which eats into or corrodes the 
adjoining parts 

Pharanger, the name given to the ani- 
mals of the genus Pkalangista, a genus of 
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marsupial quadrupeds inhabiting Austral- 
asia, also called 9 They are gen- 

erally of the size of a cat, are nocturnal in 
their habits, and live in trees, feeding on 
insects, fruits, lea\es, &c The sooty phal- 
anger or tapoa {P fvligmdsa), so call^ from 
its colour, IS pretty common m Tasmama. 
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The vulpine phalanger or vulpine opossum 
{P vuLpina) is another species, common m 
Australia. See also Flying Phalangm 

Phalan'ges ( jez), the name appUed to the 
separate bones of which the digits (or fingers 
and toes) of vertebrates are composed Each 
digit or finger of the human hand consists 
of three phalanges, with the exception of 
the pollex or thumb, which is composed of 
two only 

Phalanstenanism, Fhalansterism See 

Fourier 

PhaPanx, a name given generally by the 
Greeks to the whole of the heavy armed in- 
fantry of an army, but more specifically to 
each of the grand divisions of that class of 
troops when formed m ranks and files close 
and deep, with their shields joined and their 
pikes crossmg each other The Spartan 
phalanx was commonly 8 feet deep, while the 
Theban phalanx was much deeper 

Pharans, a ruler of Agrigentum m Sicily 
(probably between 571 and 549 B c ), chiefly 
celebrated in tradition for his cruelty He 
is said to have burned his victims in a brazen 
bull, within which a slow fire was kindled 
By means of pipes fitted in its nostrils the 
shneks of the tyrant’s victims became like 
the bellowing of the animal The letters of 
Phalaris, of which an English edition was 
published in 1696, were shown to be spurious 
by Richard Bentley in his Dissertation on 
Phalaris (1699) See Bentley 

Phal'ans, a small genus of grasses, of 
which the seed of one of the species, P cana- 
rienstSf or canary grass, is extensively em- 
ployed as food for birds, and commonly 
knowm as canary seed 

Phalarope (fal'a rOp), the common name 
of several grallatonal birds forming the 
genus Phalardpus The gray phalarope {P 
lobdtus), frequently seen m Britain m the 
course of its migration from its arctic breed- 
ing place to its southern wmter quarters, is 
a beautiful bird, rather over 8 inches long, 
with a short tail and slender straight bilL 
The red necked phalarope {P hyperbor^us), 
which breeds in some of the most northern 
Scottish islands, is rather smaller than the 
gray phalarope 

Phallus, the emblem of the generative 
power in nature, earned m solemn proces- 
sion m the Bacchic orgies of ancient Greece 
(see Bacchanalia) f and also an object of 
veneration or worship among various Onen- 
tal nations (See Lingam) In botany, 
Phalhis IS a genus of fungi of the division 
Gasteromycetos The most common Bntish 
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species 18 P impndicus or fcetidus^ popularly 
called sUnkhorrif which has a foetid and dis* 
gustmg smell. 

Phaneroga'mia, a pnmary division of the 
vegetable kingdom, comprising those plants 
which have their organs of reproduction 
(stamens and pistils) developed and dis 
tinctly apparent See Botany 
Phantasmago'na, a term applied to the 
effects produced by a magic lantern 
Pharaoh (ffi'r5), the name given in the 
Bible to the kings of Egypt, corresponding 
to the r KA or fh ra of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, which signifies the sun The 
identification of the Pharaohs mentioned in 
Scripture with the respective Egyptian 
kings, particularly the earlier ones, is a 
matter of great difiiculty See Eqygt 
Pharaoh’s Bat See Ichneumon 
Pharisees, a religious sect among the 
Jews which had nsen into great influence 
at the time of Chnst, and played a prominent 
part in the events recorded in the New Tes 
lament The most probable account of the 
ongin of the Phansees as a distinct sect i| 
that which refers it to the reaction against 
the attempt of Antiochus Epiphauesto break 
down the distinctions between his J ewish and 
his Greek subjects At the time of C^hrist 
the Phansees stood as the national party in 
pohticB and religion — the opponents of the 
Sadducees The fundamental pnnciple of 
the Phansees was that of the existence of an 
oral law to complete and explain the wntten 
law * Moses,’ says the Mishna, ‘received 
the law (the unwntten law is meant) from 
Sinai, and delivered it to Joshua, and 
Joshua to the elders, and the elders to the 
prophets, and the prophets to the men of 
the Great Synagogue ’ This oral law de 
dared the continuance of hfe after the 
death of the body, and the resurrection of 
the dead This authontative tradition re- 
ceived in process of time additions which 
were not pretended to be derived directly 
from Moses — Ist Decisions of the Great 
Synagogue by a majonty of votes on dis- 
puted pomts 2d. Decrees made by prophets 
and wise men in different i^es 3d Legal 
decisions of proper ecclesiastical authorities 
on disputed questions These authorities 
comprehended both the writers of the sacred 
books and their approved commentators 
There is no doubt that, though their stnet 
observance of small points often led to 
hypoensy and self -glorification, the sect 
contained a body of pious, learned, and 
patnotic men of progress 
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Pharmacopoeia (Greek, pAormaibon, drug, 
potia, making), a book contaming the 
prescnptione forthe preparation of medicmes 
recognized by the general body of practi- 
tioners Up till 1863 separate Pharma 
copoeias were issued by the Colleges of 
Physicians of London, Edinburgh, and Dub- 
lin Since then a British Pharmacopoeia, 
issued by the medical council of the king- 
dom, 18 recognized by the whole medical 
profession of Great Britain Inhere is also 
an American pharmacopaia, based on that 
of Britain 

Phar'macy, Phabmaokutics (Greek, 
pAamaAon, drug, pliarmalccuein^ to ad- 
minister dmgs), the art of preparing, com 
pounding, and combining substances for 
medical purposes, the art of the apothecary 
As these substances may be mineral, vege 
table, or animal, theoretical pharmacy re 
quires a knowledge of botany, zoology, and 
mineralogy, and as it is necessary to deter 
mine their properties, and the laws of their 
composition and decomposition, of chemistry 
also In a narrower sense pharmacy is 
merely the art of compounding and mixing 
drugs accordmg to the prescription of the 
physician (See Apothecary and Chemists ) 
In pharmaceutical operations the apothe 
canes’ weight is used, m which 20 grains 
make a scruple, 3 scruples a drachm, 8 
drachms an ounce, and 12 ounces a pound, 
in fluid measure 60 mmims (drops) make 1 
Hind drachm, and 8 drachms a fluid ounce 
The following abbreviations and signs are 
used by physicians in writing their prescrip 
tions — 3, ounce , 5f drachm , 9, scruple , 
f if fluid ounce, f 3 , fluid drachm, YII, 
mimm. Gut {guUa)f drop, Cochl {coch- 
leare) f spoonful, J or 1 , one, ss , half, aa or 
ana, of each, q s [quantum suffioUjf as much 
as necessary, p e , equal parts 

Phar'naces, a king of Pontus overthrown 
by Caesar in 47 b o , a victory announced in 
the famous message sent to Rome Veni, 
vidif itci 

Pharo, a game See Faro 

Pharos, a lighthouse The name is de- 
rived from the island of Pharos, close to and 
now part of Alexandria, which protected the 
port of that city On the eastern promontory 
of the island stood the lighthouse of Alex- 
andna, so famous in antiquity, and con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the world, 
built 300 years B c See Lighthouse 

Pharsalus, a town of ancient Thessaly, 
near which Caesar defeated Pompey B c 48 
(See Caesar and Pompey ) It is now repre- 


sented by the small town Phersala, seat of a 
Greek archbishop Pop 1363 
Pharyngobranchii (fa-rm go-brang1ci-I , 
^pharynx gilled’), the name applied to the 
lowest order of ^hes, represented solely by 
the lancelet (which see) 

Pharyngognathi (fa nn-gog'na thi), a 
tribe of acanthopterous fishes, which m 
eludes the wrasses, the parrot fishes, the 
garfish, saury pikes, and flying fish 
Pharynx (fa'nngks), the term applied to 
the muscular sac which intervenes between 
the cavity of the mouth and the narrow a'so- 
phaguB, with which it is oontmuous It is 
of a funnel shape, and about 4 inches in 
length, the posterior nostrils open into it 
above the soft palate, while the larynx, with 
its lid, the epiglottis, is in front and below 
The contraction of the pharynx transmits 
the food from the mouth to the oesophagus 
Fiom it proceed the eustachian tubes to the 
ears 

Phascog'ale, a genus of small marsupials, 
closely allied to the dasyures, found through- 
out Australia, New Guinea, &c 
Phascolarc'tOB See Koala 
Phascoromys, the generic name of the 
wombat (which see) 

Phase, in astronomy, one of the recurring 
appearances or states of the moon or a planet 
m respect to quantity of illummation, or 
figure of enlightened disc 
Phase'olus, the genus of leguminous plants 
to which belong the kidney bean and scarlet 
runner See French Bean 
Phasian'idss, Phabia^nub See Pheasant 
PhasiB, a river of Colchis (Transcaucasia), 
now called the Eion, anciently regarded as 
the boundary between Europe and Asia It 
rises in a spur of the Caucasus, flows m a 
generally western direction, and falls mto 
the Black Sea near Poti Pheasants are said 
to have been first brought to Europe from 
the banks of this river, hence their name 
PhaB'midss, spectre msects or walking- 
sticks, a family of orthopterous insects allied 
to the Mantidae, restricted to warm coun- 
tries, and remarkable for their very close 
resemblance to the objects in the midst of 
which they hve, this pecuharity, known as 
mimicry f bemg their only protection against 
then enemies The family mcludes the 
genera Phasnuif Phylliumf CladomorphuSf 
&c Some of them are destitute of wmgs, 
and have the appearance of dead twigs, 
while the absence of motion m the insects 
adds to the deception In others, as the 
genus PhyUvurrif the wings have the appear- 
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ance of withered leaves, while the bnghter 
hue of the wing covers of a few of larger 



PhasmldaB, or Spectre Insects 

1 Cladomorphua phyllmua (Brazilian Walking stick) 

2, AcrophyUa chronna, Australia 

Size give to the animal the appearance of a 
fresher leaf 

Pheasant, the general name given to birds 
of the family Phasianidae, which compnses 
several genera besides that of the pheasants 
proper, Phasidn u s Th ere are usually naked 
spaces of skin on the head or cheeks and often 
combs or wattles The plumage of the males 
IS bnlhant, that of the females more sober, 
and the males carry spurs on the tarso 
metatarsus The wings are short, the tail 
long The three front toes are united by 



Golden Pheasant ( Thaumalea pieta) 


a membrane up to the first joint, and the 
hmder toe is articulated to the tarsus The 
food consists of grams, soft herbage, roots, 
and msects. They are chiefly terrestnal 
in habits, takmg short rapid flights when 
alarmed The pheasants are polygamous, 
the males and females consortmg together 
durmg the breedmg>time, which occurs m 
sprmg The common pheasant {Phananus 
Colchtcu8)f now fully domesticated m Bntam, 


but origmally said to be a native of the 
banks of the Phasis in Western Asia, is the 
familiar species It extends m its distri* 
bution over Southern Europe, and is said 
even to exist in Siberia. These birds breed 
freely m a domesticated state The pheasant 
will interbreed with the common fowl, the 
Gumea fowl, and even with the black grouse, 
and there are white and pied vaneties of the 
common species. The hybrid produced by 
the union of a cock pheasant with the common 
hen IS termed a pero Other species inhabi- 
ting Southern Asia and the Eastern Archi 
pelago are the Biard’s pheasant of Japan (P 
verstedw) ^ Reeve’s pheasant (P veneratus) 
of China, and Sommering’s pheasant (P 
Sbmmeringu\ found in Japan There are 
various others often put in different genera, 
as the firebacks, birds of rich plumage, 
natives of Siam and the adjacent islands, 
the silver pheasants (genus Euplocdmus), 
of China, Burmah, and vanoiis parts of 
India, with a generally white plumage, tho 
feathers marked with fine black lines, the 
golden pheasant of Tibet and Chma, the 
type of the genus Thammlea It is noted 
for its brilliant colours and magnificent crest 
See also Argm Pheasant^ Impty Pheasant^ 
Tiagopan 

Pheasant’s Eye See A don t h 
Pheasant Shell {Phasiandla)^ a genus 
of gasteropodous mollusca, found in South 
America, India, Australia, the Mediter- 
ranean, &c The shell is spiral and obo 
vate, the outside polished and nchly coloured 
Phelps, Samuel, actor, born m Devon 
port 1806, died 1878 He was apprenticed 
to a printer, but took to the stage m 1827, 
and ten years later was appearing m Lou 
don m leading Shakspenan characters, and 
was one of the leading performers under 
Matready at Co vent Garden Prom 1844 
to 1862 he directed Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
He was regarded as the most accomplished 
Shakspenan actor of lus day, excelling more 
especially in comedy parts such as Bottom, 
Justice Shallow, &c He published a 
scholarly edition of Shakspere m 1853 
Phenic Acid, Phenol See Carhdio A nd 
Phenorn'enalism, that system of philoso 
phy which inquires only into the causes of 
existing phenomena. The sceptical phe- 
nomenalism of Hume is now represented by 
Poiitivism A phenomenalist does not be- 
lieve m an invariable connection between 
cause and effect, but holds this generally 
acknowledged relation to be nothing more 
than a habitually observed sequence. 
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Phenyramine Same as Andtne 

Pherss, an ancient city of Thessaly, which 
under the rule of tyrants of its own became 
a controlling power of the whole of Thessaly, 
and for long made its influence felt m the 
affairs of Greece In 852 bc it became 
8 ub 3 ect, with the rest of Thessaly, to Philip 
of Macedon 

Phereoydes (fer-i si'de?), a Greek phi 
losopher of the 6th century B 0 , a native of 
the island of Syros, and a contemporaiy of 
Thales He is said to have taught the doc- 
trine of metempsychosis, or of the immor 
tality of the soul, and to have been the m 
struct >r of Pythagoras Some fragments of 
his work are extant. 

Phi'dias OF Aihens, a celebrated Greek 
sculptor, who was born about 490 b c , and 
flounshed in the age of Pericles, but of 
whose life haidly any particulars ate known 
Among hiB works were three f^tatues of 
Athena which were all m the Aciopobs of 
Athens in the time of Pausanias One 
colossal statue of Athena was iii bronze, and 
the goddess was represented as a warrior- 
goddess in the attitude of battle The second 
and still more famous stood in the Pai- 
thenon, and was made of ivory and gold, 
representing Athena standing with a spear 
m one hand and an image of Victory in the 
other, it measured, with the pedestal, about 
41^ feet in height The third statue, in 
bronze, of a smaller size, was called empha 
tically the bcautifulf on account of its exqui- 
site proportions Another colossal statue 
by Phidias, that of Zeus at Olympia, was 
ranked for its beauty among the wonders 
of the world Zeus was here seen sitting 
upon a throne, with an olive wreath of gold 
about his temples, the upper part of his 
body was naked , a wide mantle, covering 
the rest of it, hung down in the richest 
folds to his feet, which rested on a footstool 
The naked parts of the statue were of ivory, 
the dress was of beaten gold The right hand 
held a Victory, and the left a sceptre tipped 
with the eagle The Zeus was removed to 
(Constantinople by Theodosius I , and was de- 
stroyed by firein 475 A D Durmg the govern- 
ment of Pencles, which lasted twenty years, 
Athens was adorned with costly temples, 
colonnades, and other works of art Phi- 
dias superintended these improvements, and 
the sculptures with which the Parthenon, 
for instance, among other buildings, was 
adorned, were partly his own work, and 
partly m the spirit and after the ideas of this 
great master Of the ments of these we 


can ourselves judge (See JElgin MarbleSy 
Parthenon ) Phidias received great honours 
from the Athenians, but he is also said to 
have been falsely accused of peculation, and 
of impiety for putting his own likeness and 
that of Pericles on the shield of Athena 
He died probably about B o 432 

Phigali'a, a city of ancient Greece in the 
most mountamous part of Arcadia. On 
one of the mountains, Mount Cotylium, to 
the north east of the site of Phigalia, is situ 
ated the temple of Apollo Epicunus, built m 
the time of the Peloponnesian war by Ictinus, 
the architect of the Parthenon at Athens 
and still one of the best preserved temples m 
Greece The frieze, which was usually on 
the extenor of the temple, was here in the 
mterior, and with tlie metopes was of Panan 
marble It is now m the British Museum, 
and is quite complete, consisting of 23 slabs 
of marble 2 feet high, carved m high relief, 
the whole being 101 feet long The subjec ts 
are the battle of the TjapithcC and the Cen 
t lurs, and that between the Amazons and 
the Greeks, the school being that of Phidias 
Philadelphia, (1) an ancient city of Pa 
lestine, east of the Jordan, originally Kab- 
bath Ammon, the ancient capital of the 
Ammonites (2) An important city m the 
east of Lydia See Ala Shekr 
Philadelphia, a city and river port of the 
IT States, Pennsylvania, after New York 
and Chicago the largest city in the Union, 
125 miles north-east of Washington and 85 
miles south west of New York, situated be- 
tween the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, 
with suburbs on the opposite sides of both 
rivers, 96 miles from the Atlantic coast 
The Bite is nearly flat, but slopes gently 
both towards the Delaware and the Schuyl 
kill The houses are generally built of bnck, 
the pnvate houses having in many cases 
dressings of white marble The streets were 
originally laid out so as to run nearly 
due westward from the Delaware, mter- 
sected by other streets running nearly north 
and south, and still almost everywhere the 
streets cross each other at right angles 
Market Street, the great central street run- 
ning east and west, and continuously built 
upon for over 4 miles, has a width of 100 
feet, Broad Street, the principal central 
street running north and south, is built upon 
to about the same length, and is 113 feet m 
width Most of the other chief streets vary 
from 50 to 66 feet broad, some of the avenues, 
however, being much wider At the inter- 
section of some are fine squares The pnn- 
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cipal thoroughfares are laid with the lines 
in connection with an efficient system of 
tramways Several fine bridges, both for 
railway and general traftic, span the Schuyl- 
kill, and a regular service of steam femes 
across the Delaware affords communication 



with the shores of New Jersey Among 
the notable public buildings are the State 
House, containing a large room called Inde- 
pendence Hall, from the circumstance that 
the Declaration of Independence was signed 
here (4th July, 1776) , the custom house, a 
white marble edifice, the United States 
mint, a marble fronted building , the new 
post office, a large and handsome granite 
structure with a dome, the new city hall, a 
splendid building of granite and marble, 
completed m 1889, with a tower 450 feet 
high, surmounted by a statue of William 
Penn, Girard College, a fine example of the 
Corinthian style, the buildings of Pennsyl 
vania University, the permanent exhibition 
buildings (erected for the Centennial Exhi 
bition of 1876), with the annexed Memorial 
and Horticultural Halls, the splendid build- 
ing accommodatmg the Academy of Fine 
Arts, many handsome churches, banks, m 
Burance offices, Ac Charitable mstitutions 
are numerous and efficient The educational 
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establishments include the Pennsylvania 
University, the Jefferson Medical College, 
University Medical College, the Womens 
Medical College, the Academy of Fine Arts, 
the School of Design for Women, the Aca 
demy of Natural Sciences, the Franklin In 
stitute, numerous colleges, academies, and 
other educational institutions, supported 
by the various religious denominations, the 
Girard College, devoted to the secular edu- 
cation of orphan boys, and the public 
schools Many of the abo\e institutions 
possess extensive and valuable libranes, in 
addition to which are the large collections 
belonging to the Library Conij)aiiy, and to 
the Mercantile Inbrary, and Philadelphia 
IS one of the recognized centres of literary, 
dramatic, and artistic culture In addition 
to the public sciuares the chief place of out 
door recreation is Fairmount Park, with an 
area of 2740 acres, possessing much nat 
ural beauty, being well wooded and hav- 
ing a great variety of surface The prm 
cipal places of indoor amusements arc the 
theatres, num erous con cert rooms, &c Phila 
dclphia ranks high as a centre of foreign, 
inland, and coasting trade The leading ar- 
ticles of export are grain, provisions, petro- 
leum, anthracite, and gas coal, iron and iron- 
wares, lumber, tobacco, and cotton (raw and 
manufactured) The principal imports con 
sist of cotton, woollen, and flax goods, tin- 
plate, iron and iron ore, chemicals, &c The 
total value of imports m 1899 amounted 
to £9,648,203, total exports, £13,408,850 
Philadelphia is the first manufacturing city 
in the United States, the carpet industry 
being the largest in the country The other 
leading manufactures are iron and steel, 
machinery and tools, refined sugar, clothing, 
boots ancl shoes, brewery products, chemi- 
cals, household furniture, &c — Philadelphia 
was founded and named by William Penn 
in 1682 as the capital of his colony of Penn 
syl vania. For a long time it was almost ex 
clusively occupied and controlled by (Quakers 
Many of its most important improvements 
were due to Benjamin Franklin, and it played 
a most prominent part during the rovolu 
tionary war In May-November, 1876 (a 
hundred years after the issue of the De 
claration of Independence), a Centennial 
Exhibition was held on the grounds at the 
south west extremity of Fairmount Park 
Pop in 1890, 1,046,964, in 1900, 1,293,697 
Philas, a small island of the Nile, on the 
borders of Nubia and Egypt, just above the 
first cataract, 5 miles south of Assouan It 
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doniains soihe remarkable ruins, among 
which are temples, obelisks, The most 
ancient of the temples was erected by Nec- 
tanebuB I , the last of the native Pharaohs, 
about 378-360 b o There is also a great 
temple to Isis, built by Ptolemy II , Ptolemy 
III , and Euergetes, 247-222 B c Others 
are of the times of the Ptolemies and Casars 

Phile'mon, a Greek dramatist of the 4th 
century bo I ragments of his comedies still 
exist, and are usually pnnted in editions of 
Menander 

Phile'mon, Epistle op Paul to, one of 
the books of the New Testament This 
epistle, according to the prevalent opinion, 
was, together with the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, 
written from Rome dunng St Paul’s hrst 
imprisonment in that city The only doubt 
thiown on this opinion by those who accept 
the genuineness of the epistles is contained 
in the suggestion supported by Meyer and 
others, that these epistles were wntten dur- 
ing the apostle’s impnsonment at Oasarea 
The genuineness and authenticity of Phile 
mon IS questioned by very few critics 

Phile'tas of Cos, Greek poet and cntic, 
dounshed between 350 and 290 BO He 
wrote elegies, epigrams, and prose gram- 
matical works He was preceptor to Pto 
lemy Philadelphus, and a favourite model 
of Theoentus Fragments of his poems are 
extant 

Phil'idor, rRAN90is ANunfi Hanican, 
French musical composer and celebrated 
chess player, born 1726, died 1795 In early 
youth he was a chorister in the chapel of 
Louis XV , and afterwards supported him- 
self as a teacher and copier of music He 
travelled in Holland, Germany, England, 
&c, and m 1758, when m England, he set 
Dryden’s Ode for St Cecilia’s Say to music 
He had while here devoted his attention 
principally to chess, and he gamed extended 
fame from having published his analysis of 
the game, which is still referred to as an 
authority On his return to France, m 1764, 
he produced about twenty operas at the 
Op4ra Comique He went to London in 
1779, where he produced the music to Hor- 
ace’s Carmen Seculare, his best work 
Havmg been pensioned for his services he 
abandoned musical composition in 1788 m 
order to give himself up entirely to chess 

Philip, one of the twelve apostles, accor- 
ding to J ohn’s gospel ‘ of Bethsaida, the city 
of Andrew and Peter,’ and who was called 
to follow Jesus at Bethany After the re- 


surrection he was present at the election of 
Matthias to the apostleship, but is not again 
mentioned. In the Western church he is 
commemorated on 1st May — Philip the 
Evangelist, often confounded with the 
above, is first mentioned in Acts vl 5 He 
preached at Smyrna, where Simon Magus 
was one of his converts, baptized the Ethio 
plan eunuch, entertained Paul and his com- 
panion on their way to Jerusalem, when *he 
had four daughters which did prophesy ’ 
Philip II , King of Macedon, the most 
famous of the five Macedonian kings of this 
name, was a son of Amyntas II , bom b c 
382 He passe*d a portion of his eaily years 
in Thebes, where he became well acquainted 
with Greek literature and politics, and sue 
cecded his elder brother Perdiccas in 860 
His position at first was not very secure, 
but as he had few scruples and was a man 
of the highest talents both for war and dip 
lomacy, in a short time he had firmly estab 
lished himself, had reorganized the Macedo- 
nian army, and proceeded to extend his sway 
beyond his own kingdom. His ambition 
was to make himself, in the first place, 
supreme in Greece, and to accomplish this 
he began by seizing the Greek towns on his 
borders Amphipolis, which gave him access 
to the gold-mines of Mount Pangeeus, Po 
tidcea, Olynthus, &c The ‘ sacred war’ ear- 
ned on by the Amphictyonic council against 
the Phocians gave Philip his first oppor- 
tunity for mterfenng directly in the affairs 
of Greece (See Greece ) After the capture 
of Methone — the last possession of the 
Athenians on the Macedonian coast — be 
tween 354 and 362, Philip made himself 
master of Thessaly, and endeavoured to 
force the pass of Thermopylae, but was re- 
pulsed by the Athenians , Philip, however, 
compensated himself by equipping a navy 
to harass the Athenian commerce The 
terror of his name now provoked the * Phi 
lippics’ of Demosthenes, who endeavoured 
to rouse the people of Athens to form a 
general league of the Greeks against him , 
but by 346 he was master of the Phocian 
cities and of the pass of Thermopylae, and 
as general to the Amphictyon council he 
was the crowned protector of the Grecian 
faith In the spirit proper to his office he 
marched into Greece to punish the Locrians 
for an act of profamty , but instead he seized 
the city of Elatea, and began to fortify it 
Demosthenes now exerted all his eloquence 
and statesmanship to raise the ancient spirit 
of Grecian mdependence, and a powerful 
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army was soon in the field, but being with- 
out able or patnotic commanders it i^as 
defeated at the decisive battle of Chteroneia 
in August, 338 B o After this last struggle 
for freedom Philip was acknowledged chief 
of the whole Hellenic world, and at a con 
gress held at Oonnth he was appointed 
commander of the Greek forces, and was to 
organize an expedition against Persia While 
prepaiing for this enterprise he was mur- 
dered in 336 B 0 , some say at the instiga- 
tion of his wife Olympias 
Philip I , King of France, son of Henry I , 
was born 1052, and succeeded to the throne 
under the guardianship of Baldwin V , count 
of Flanders, m 1060 The Norman conquest 
of England took place in his reign, and he 
supported Pnnee Robert, son of the Con 
queror, in his revolt against his father He 
was a worthless debauchee and was de 
tested by his subjects Ho died in 1108 
Philip II, AuGDsrus, King of France, 
born 1165, was crowned as successor during 
the lifetime of his father Louis VII , whom 
he succeeded in 1180 One of his first mea 
sures was the bamshment of the Jews from 
the kingdom, and the confiscation of their 
property Phihp next endeavoured to re 
press the tyranny and rapacity of the nobles, 
which he effected partly by art and partly 
by force In 1190 he embarked at Genoa 
on a crusade to the Holy Land, where he 
met Richard Occur de Lion, who was en 
gaged m the same cause in Sicily The 
jealousies and disputes which divided the 
two kings induced Philip to return home 
the next year He invaded Normandy dur 
mg Richard’s captivity (1193), confiscated 
the possessions of King John in France 
after the death of Pnnee Arthur (1203), 
prepared to invade England at the instance 
of the pope (1213), turned his arms against 
Flanders and gamed the celebrated battle 
of Bouvines (1214) He died m 1223 
Philip III , called the Hardy ^ King of 
France, was the son of Louis IX and Mar 
garet of Provence He was bom 1245, and 
succeeded his father 1270 In 1271 he pos 
sessed himself of Toulouse on the death of 
his uncle, Alphonso, in 1272 he repressed 
the revolt of Roger, count of Foix, and in 
1276 sustained a war against Alphonso X, 
king of Castile The invasion of Sicily by 
Peter of Aragon, and the massacre of the 
French, known as Hhe Sicilian aespers,’ 
caused him to make war against that prmce, 
m the course of which he died, 1285 
Philip IV (Lb Bbl), King of France, 
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was bom m 1268, and succeeded his father 
m 1285 He had already married Joanna, 
queen of Navane, by whuh alliance he 
added Champagne as well as Navarre to the 
royal domain, which he made it his policy 
still further to increase at the expense of the 
great vassals He even attempted to take 
Ouienne from Edward I of England, but 
afterwards entered into an alliance with that 
monarch, and gave him his daughtei in 
marriage (1290), from which originated the 
claim of Edward III on the ciown of 
France He was long engaged in war with 
Flanders, which resulted m the accession 
of the Walloon territory to Fiance, and 
the restoration of the rest of Flanders to its 
count on condition of feudal homage Philip 
had been engaged at the same time in a 
violent dispute with Pope Boniface Vlll , 
in which he was supjiorted by the states 
general, and he publicly burned the pope’s 
bull excommunicating him On the death 
of Boniface and of Benedict XI Clement 
V, who succeeded the latter, was elected by 
the influence of Philip, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Avignon Clement before his elec 
tion entered into a regular treaty as to the 
terms on which he should receive the ponti- 
ficate The destruction of the order of the 
Templars (1307-12), and the seizure by the 
king of their goods and estates, was one of 
the fruits of this alliance Philip left nurncr 
ous ordinances for the administration of 
the kingdom, which mark the decline of feu 
dalism and the growth of the royal power 
He also convoked and consulted the states 
general for the first time He died in 1314 
Philip VI 01 Valois, King of France, 
was the nephew of Philip IV , to whose last 
son, ( Jharles IV , he succeeded m virtue of 
the Salique law He was born m 1293, and 
succeeded to the crown in 1 328 In his reign 
occurred the wars with Edward III of 
England, who claimed the French crown as 
giandson, by his mother, of Philip IV (sec 
above article) Philip died in 1310 His 
reign was unfortunate for France by the long 
war which it inaugurated, known in France 
as the Hundred Years’ war, and he has left 
an evil memory by his persecutions of tl cws 
and heretics, his confiscations and exactions 
Philip II OF Spain, was the son of Charles 
V and Isabella of Portugal, and was bora at 
Valladolid in 1527 He was married in suc- 
cession to the Pnneess Mary of Portugal 
1543, and to Mary of England m 1554, the 
same year m which he became king of Naples 
and Sicily by the abdication of his father. 
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In 1555 hiB father resolved to abdicate the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands in Philip’s 
favour This was done in public assembly at 
Bnissels on 25th October, 1555, and on 16th 
January, 1556, m the same hall he received, 
in presence of the Spanish grandees then in 
the Netherlands, the crown of Spam, with 
its possessions in Asia, Afnca, and America 
His first act was to propose a truce with 



France, which was broken almost as sooi) as 
concluded In 1556 he went to England, 
where he was refused the ceremony of a coro- 
nation and the troops that he demanded in 
aid of his war with France These, how- 
ever, were at length conceded to him by 
Mary, in violation of her marriage articles, 
and the levy, joined to the army of Emanuel 
Philibert, duke of Savoy, and Count Egmont, 
assisted to gam the battle of St (^uintm, 
10th August, 1557 On the death of Mary 
m 1558 Philip, who was still prosecuting 
the war, made proposals of mamage to her 
successor, Elizabeth, and was refused In 
1559 the French war was concluded by the 
peace of C bateau -CambriTsis and the mar- 
riage of Philip to Elizabeth of France, 
daughter of Henry II Phihp then finally 
left the Netherlands, haimg appointed his 
half sister Margaret sovereign of the pro 
Vinces, his mam object m returning to 
Spam being to check the progress which 
the Eeformation had made there On his 
arrival m his native country he had the 
satisfaction of being present at an auto-de 
f4, and a few years’ perseverance in similar 
measures extinguished the hght of the Re 
formation, together with the spirit of free- 
dom and enterprise m Spam The cause of 


religion in France was also a constant sub- 
ject of solicitude with Philip In Naples, 
as m Spam, his zeal led him to persecute 
the Protestants, but it was m the Nether 
lands that his bigotry and obstinacy had 
their most disastrous, though ultimately 
fortunate results In 1566 the revolt of 
the Netherlands commenced, which ended 
in the separation of the seven northern pro- 
vinces from the crown of Spam, and their 
formation mto the Dutch Republic This 
struggle lasted about thirty years, till the 
close of Phihp* B reign The events of this 
protracted struggle were varied m 1567 by 
a domestic tragedy — the rebelhon, arrest, 
and suspicious death of Don Carlos, the son 
of Philip and his first wife Mary of Portugal 
Shortly afterwards he lost the Queen Eliza- 
beth, his third wife, and about the same 
time the Moors of (Iranada revolted, whose 
subjugation was effected in 1570 In 1571 
the Archduchess Anne of Austna became 
his fourth wife, and the same year his natu 
ral brother, Don John of Austna, obtained 
the great naval victory of Lepanto over the 
Turks In 1580 his troops under Alva sub- 
dued Portugal, of which, and all its depen- 
dencies, Philip now became so vereign About 
this time he found political motnes for in- 
triguing with the Huguenots m France, and 
twice m 1582 made offers of a'^sistance to 
Henry, King of Navarre In 1584 he re- 
newed his alliance with the League, in order 
to oppose the succession of Henry to the 
crown of France In 1 586 Philip declared 
war with England The year 1588 saw the 
destruction of the Armada and the descent of 
Spam from her position as a first class power 
m Europe The remainder of his rei^ was 
occupied with war and intrigues with France, 
but 111 1598 the Peace of Veivins was con 
eluded Philip showed some disposition at 
the same time to make peace with England 
and the Netherlands, but his offers were not 
accepted, and he died m 1698 without re 
cognizing the independence of the latter 
country or being reconciled to the former 
Before his death he had bestowed the sover- 
eignty of the Spanish Netherlands on his 
daughter Isabella, subject to the crown of 
Spam 

Philip V OP Spain, the first Spanish kmg 
of the Bourbon dynasty, was bom at Ver- 
sailles 1683, died 1746 He was the grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France, and succeeded 
to the crown of Spam by the will of Charles 
II , who died without direct heirs, as the 
grandson of Charles’s elder sister On the 
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death of Charles in November, 1700, he 
was immediately proclaimed king, and was 
generally recognized m Spam, Naples, and 
the Netherlands, but the succession was 
contested by the Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, whose claim was enforced by the 
armies of England, Holland, and Austria m 
the wars of the Spanish Succession, which 
began in 1702 By the lYeaty of Utrecht 
(1713) he was recognized as King of Spam, 
but Gibraltar was lost to Spam, Minorca 
was also ceded to England, Sicily to Sa\oy, 
the Netherlands, Naples, and the Milanese 
to Austna. He married Elizabeth Famese, 
niece of the Duke of Parma, m 1714, and 
Alberom, the minister of the Duke of Parma 
in Spam, became prime minister As Philip 
had a son by the first wife, the daughter of 
the Duke of Savoy, the children of Elizabeth 
could not succeed to the crown of Spam 
Elizabeth wished to provide for them in 
Italy, and even coveted the reversion of the 
crown of France These pretensions formed 
the basis of schemes on Alberom 's part 
which alienated France and led to the Tnplo 
Alliance formed m 1717 by Great Bntam, 
France, and Holland against Spam, and 
which was afterwards merged by the acces 
Sion of Austria into the C^uadruple Alliance 
The invasion of Spain by the Duke of Ber- 
wick compelled Philip to accede to the terms 
of the alliance In 1724 Philip resigned 
the crown of Spam m favour of his son Don 
Louis, but the death of Louis a few months 
later induced him to resume the royal power 
He died in 1746, after a reign of forty six 
years Philip was constantly governed by 
favourites, and his constitutional melancholy 
at last completely incapacitated him for 
business 

Philip THE Bold, Duke of Burgundy, bom 
m 1342, was the fourth son of John, king of 
France He fought at Poitiers ( 1 356), where, 
according to Froissart, he acquired the sur 
name of the Bold He shared his father’s 
captivity in England, and on his return his 
father, whose favounte he was, made him 
Duke of Touraine, gave him the Duchy of 
Burgundy, and made him premier peer of 
France He was one of the most power 
ful French pnnees during the mmonty of 
Charles VI , dunng whose insanity he acted 
as regent, retaimng the regency till his death 
m 1404 

Philip I (the Magnanimous), Land- 
grave of Hesse, bom in 1604 He began to 
reign at the age of fourteen, and mtroduced 
the Lutheran religion mto Hesse m 1626 
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In 1627 he founded the University of Mar- 
burg, subsenbed the protestation to the Diet 
of Spires m 1529, submitted the Confession 
of Faith at Augsburg in 1530, and m 1631 
formed with the Protestant primes the 
Schmalkalden League He was forced to 
submit to the Emperor Charles V in 1547, 
who kept him a prisoner for five years 
After his return to his dominions he sent a 
body of auxiliaries to assist the French Hu 
gueiiots He died m 1567 

Philiphaugh, a locality m Scotland 2 miles 
8 w of Selkirk, the scene of Sir David Les- 
lie’s victory over the Maiquis of Montrose, 
September 13, 1645 A monument marks 
the field 

Philippa, Qufln, daughter of the F^arl of 
Hainault, married to Edward III of Eng- 
land in 1328 She accompanied Edward m 
some of his foreign expeditions, and at other 
times defended the kingdom in his absence 

Philippeville, a city and port of Algeria, 
in the province and 39^ miles N N K of ( Vm- 
stantino It was founded in 1837, is well 
laid out, has several spacious sc^uares and 
fine streets, is connected by rail with Con 
stantine, and has a considerable trade Pop 
21,251 

Philip'pi, a city of Macedonia, now in ruins, 
founded by Pliilip of Macedon about B o 
366 The two battles fought in B o 42, which 
resulted in the overthrow of Brutus and 
Cassius by Antony and Octavius, were fought 
here Philippi was visited on several occa 
sions by the apostle Paul, who addressed to 
the church there one of his epistles 

Philip'pians, Epistle lo the, one of St 
Paul’s epistles, is supposed to have been 
written from Ilome towards the close of his 
first imprisonment there, about ad 63 
Some authorities suppose it to have been 
written m ("-esaiea The genuineness of 
this epistle has been little questioned It is 
referred to, though not quoted, in the epistle 
of J^olycarp and by Tertulhan and other 
early fathers Epaphroclitus, who conveyed 
it, was the messenger of the Philippians to 
Paul, and had been ill at Kome, which had 
been a cause of anxiety to the Phibppians 
Paul, therefore, hastened his return, and 
sent this epistle by him 

Philip'piOB, the name given to three cele- 
brated orations of the Greek orator Demos- 
thenes against Philip, king of Macedon 
(851-341 B c ) This name was also applied 
to Cicero’s fourteen speeches agamst Antony, 
and it has hence come to signify an invective 
in general 
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Philip'pines, or Philippine Islands, an 
archipelago belonging to the United States, 
in the Pacific Ocean, N e. of Borneo, having 
on the west the China Sea, on the east the 
North Pacific, and on the south the Sea of 
Celebes, area, 114,360 square miles, pop 
about 7,000,000 It consists of about 1200 
large and small islands Of the former the 
chief are Luzon, Mindoro, Samar, Panay, 
Leyte, Cebu, Negros, Bohol, Mindanao, and 
Palawan Luzon is the only island of great 
commercial importance It contains the 
capital Manilla (Manila) The shore lines 
and internal surface of the larger islands 
are extremely rugged and irregular Their 
magnificent mountain ranges are clothed 
with a gigantic and ever-teeming vegeta 
tion, and between these he extensive slopes 
and plains of the richest tropical ftitihty, 
watered by numerous lakes and rivers, which 
afiford abundant means of irrigation and 
transport The climate on the whole is 
healthy, but hurricanes are common Earth- 
quakes are frequent, and often very de 
structi ve The principal agricultural product 
is rice, and next in importance are sugar 
cane, tobacco, and coffee Fibrous plants 
are also abundant, and among the chief of 
these are the well known Manilla hemp, 
the cotton plant, the gomuti palm ramie, 
&c The pine apple is grown both for its 
fibre and its fruit The textile productions 
of the Philippines, the work of the native 
population, are considerable in number, 
ranging from the delicate and costly pina 
mushnst made from the pine apple fibre, to 
coarse cottons, sacking, and the mats made 
of Manilla hemp and the fibre of the go 
muti palm The islands are rich in min 
erals, including gold, iron, quicksilver, 
sulphur, coal, marble, petroleum, &c , but 
they are little worked The foreign trade 
IB mostly in the hands of British and 
American mercantile houses, and consists 
principally in the export of sugar, tobacco, 
Manilla hemp, indigo, coffee, birds’ nests, 
trepang, sapan wood, dye-woods, hides, 
rattans, mother of pearl, gold dust, &c , 
and in importing rice and other food-stuffs, 
and various manufactured articles The total 
annual exports average about £4,500,000 
The natives are of diverse origin Wild 
tribes, some of which are extremely fero 
oious, still haunt the mountains The chief 
mountain tribes are the Negritos, diminutive 
negroes, who have given their name to the 
island Negros, though not confined to it, 
and the ^tas or Itus, a dusky or copper- 


coloured race But the great mass of the 
population consist of the Tagals, mhabiting 
Luzon, and the Bisayans, who inhabit the 
other islands These speak respectively 
the Tagal and Bisayan tongues, each of 
which has a vanety of dialects Half castes, 
Indo European and Indo-Chinese, engross 
much of the business and wealth of the 
islands Spaniards are comparatively few 
The independent tribes are partly Mo- 
hammedan and partly heathen Most of 
the former subjects of Spain profess Ro 
man Catholicism, and priests are very 
numerous The islands are to be under an 
American governor and provincial gover 
nors, the former assisted by a council partly 
composed of Filipinos, and a partly elective 
assembly The largest town and chief sea 
port as well as the seat of government is 
Manilla The Philippines were discovered 
by Magellan in 1520-21, and were finally 
annexed to the Spanish dominions, and 
named after Philip II In 1762 Manilla 
was taken and for a short time held by a 
British fleet, and the Americans seized it 
in 1898 The islands were ceded by Spam 
to the United States in 1898, but the ces 
Sion has not yet been recognized by the 
Filipinos, who have resisted the Americans 
by force of arms 

Phihppones, a Russian sect, formed m 
the 17th century, a branch of the Roskolni 
Clans, and so named from its founder, Philip 
PustoBWiset They decline to serve as sol- 
diers, refuse to take oaths, and use the liturgy 
of the ancient Russo Greek Church 

Philippop'oliB, or Filibe, capital of the 
province of Eastern Roumelia, European 
Turkey, on an island formed by the Mar 
itza, 112 miles w N w of Adrianople by rail 
The city is built on the granite terraces of a 
hill which overlooks the river, and is the 
centre of a large trade, its own manufactures 
being silk, cotton, and leathei Pop 41,068 

Philippsburg, a town of Baden, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, 16 miles north of 
Carlsruhe, formerly a celebrated imperial 
fortress In 1734 it was captured by the 
French under the Duke of Berwick (who 
lost his life here), and its fortifications were 
razed m 1800 Pop 4922 

Philips, Ambbosk, a poet and dramatic 
writer, born of a Leicester family m 1671, 
died 1749 He was educated at St John’s 
College, Cambridge, and subsequently be- 
came one of the wits who frequented ‘ But- 
ton’s* in London As a Whig politician 
he obtained various lucrative posts from the 
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House of HanoVei*, wliile as a poet he uas 
ridiculed by Swift and Pope, receiving the 
nickname of *Namby Pamby’ (which has 
since formed a useful English adjective) 
He wrote six pastorals and three tragedies 
the Distrest Mother (1712), taken from Ba- 
cine, the Bnton (1722), and Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester (1723) 

Philips, John, an English poet, born in 
Oxfordshire 1676, died at Hereford 1708 
He was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he produced the Splendid Shilling, 
a burlesque poem in Miltonic blank verse 
He subsequently wrote Blenheim, a poem in 
celebration of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
victory, and Cyder, a work in imitation of 
Virgil’s Georgies 

Philis'tmes, the name of a Semitic people 
or race who inhabited the southern part of 
the lowlands of Pale8tine,from the coast near 
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Joppa to the Egyptian desert south of Gktza 
They occupied five chief cities ( Ashdod, Gaza, 
Gath, Askelon, Ekron), and these formed 
a kind of confederacy under five lords or 
chiefs Mention is made of this people in 
Genesis xxi xxvi, but it was during the 
time of the Judges in Israel, and subse- 
quently in the reigns of Saul and David, 
that the Philistmes attained their highest 
power, and from the latter received their 
greatest defeats In the wars between As 
syna and Egypt the country of Philistia 
was subdued by Tiglath Pileser (734 B c ), 
but the Philistines still mtngued with Egypt, 
and made vanous revolts against Sargon 
and Sennacherib to assert their mdepen 
dence Durmg the Babylonian captivity 
they avenged themselves on their old etie 
mies the Israelites (Ezekiel xxv 15), but 
subsequently the two nations seem (Nehe- 
miah xuL 23), to some extent, to have fra- 
termzed. The ongin of this race has been a 
question of much debate by Bibhcal critics 
Phillip, John, ILA., pamter, one of the 
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greatest colourists of the British school, 
bom at Aberdeen 1817, died 18G7 After 
serving his apprenticeship as a house pain- 
ter, he received some slight instruction from 
a local artist, and began to paint j^rtraits 
The merit of these induced Lord Panmure 
to aid him (1 836) in going to l^ondon, and 
in attending the schools of the Royal Aca 
demy Two years later he returned to 
Aberdeen, hia pictures at this portion of 
hiB carter consisting mainly of poitrsits 
and subjects from Scottish life, such as The 
Catechism (1817), Drawing for the IVTilitn 
(1849), The Baptism (1850), The Sc<»tch 
Washing (1851), and Collecting the Offer 
mgs m a Scotch Kiik (1855) In 1852 and 
1856 he visited Si)ain, and he again rctunn d 
to that country in 1860 While resident 
there he was greatly influenced by the 
works of the Spanish masters, and especially 
by those of Velasquez His style completely 
changed, his subjects became Spanish, and 
his grasp of colour, composition, and char 
acter vastly improved It is his pictures of 
Spanish life that have made him famous 
Among the more important are Life among 
the Gipsies at Seville (1853), The Tjetter- 
wnter of Seville (1854), Death of the Con- 
trabaudista (1858), A Spanish Volunteer 
(1862), Agiia Bendita (1863), La Gloria, a 
Spanish wake (1864), Early Career of 
Murillo (18G5), Chat round the Brasero 
(1866), two pictures illustrating the Spanish 
National Lottery, and the unfinished Spanish 
Boys playing at Bull fighting in the Scot 
tish National Gallery In 1860 he painted 
for the queen The Mamage of the Princess 
Royal Ho was elected A R A in 1857, 
and R A in 1859 Many of his works have 
been engraved 

Phillips, John, geologist, born 1800, died 
1874 He was instructed in geology by his 
uncle, Wilham Smith, * the father of English 
geology,’ spent many years in arranging 
museums and organizing scientific societies 
m Yorkshire towns, became professor of geo- 
logy m Dubhn (1844) and in Oxford (1856) 
His chief works are a Guido to Geology 
(1834), Palaeozoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, 
and West Somerset (1841), Manual of Geo 
logy (1855), and Life on the Earth (1861) 

Phillips, Thomas, R A., English portrait 
pamter, born m 1770, died 1845 In 1792 
be exhibited some historical pieces, but soon 
after turned his attention to portrait-paint- 
ing In 1808 he became a member of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1824 succeeded 
Fuseli as professor of painting He published 
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his Lectures on the History and Pnnciples 
of Painting m 1838 

Phillips, Wendell, American abolition- 
ist, born at Boston, U S, 1811, died 1884 
He was educated at Harvard University, 
studied law, and was called to the bar 
(1834), joined the movement for the aboli 
tion of slavery in 1837, and gave it the aid of 
his oratoncal gifts and unremitting advo 
cacy until in 1865 the negroes of the United 
States were made free citizens His Speeches, 
Letters, and Lectures were published in 
1863 

Philo Judee'uB, an Alexandrian Jew of 
the first century, of whom all that is known 
IS that he belonged to a wealthy family, 
received a liberal education, and in 40 A D 
visited Rome as one of a deputation to ask 
the Emperor Caligula to revoke the decree 
winch compelled the Jews to worship his 
statue His very numerous writings (which 
are in Greek) include an account of the 
Mosaic narrative of the creation, allegorical 
expositions of other parts of Genesis, lives 
of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, treatises 
on the Decalogue, Circumcision, Monarchy, 
First fruits, Offenngs, and other subjects 

Philology, or Compakativb Philology, 
a term commonly used as equivalent to the 
science of language, otherwise called Xm- 
guistic Science, or Linguistics This science 
treats of language as a whole, of its nature 
and ongm, &c, and of the different lan- 
guages of the world in their general features, 
attempting to classify and arrange them 
according to such general features, and to 
settle in what relationship each stands to 
the others. The philologist as such does 
not study languages for practical purposes, 
or to be able to read and speak a number of 
them, though the more he is tolerably fami 
bar with the better He rather studies them 
in the way a naturalist studies a senes of 
animals or plants, as if they were separate 
organisms each with a life and growth of 
its own That every language has such a 
life and growth is true in a sense, for Ian 
guages are continually in a state of change, 
yet a language is not to be regarded as an 
organism like a plant or an animal, but 
rather, to quote Professor Whitney, as an 
institution, an outcome of the needs of 
human beings for communication with their 
fellows A language is a system of vocal 
sounds through which ideas are conveyed 
from person to person in virtue of the fact 
that oertam ideas are attached or belong to 
certam sounds by a sort of convention or 


general understandmg existing among those 
who use the language That there is any 
natural law by which one idea belongs to 
one vocal sound rather than to another can 
hardly be affirmed in view of the fact that 
if we select any one idea we shall find that 
each of the thousand languages of the world 
expresses this idea by a different sound or 
group of sounds Indeed, ideas can be con- 
veyed otherwise than by vocal sounds, as 
witness the elaborate sign language that 
has been developed m some communities, 
as also the finger-language of the deaf and 
dumb We can even conceive that a Ian 
guage of hieroglyphics or written symbols 
might exist with no spoken language along 
side of it We have, however, no know 
ledge of any such case, and, in fact, wher- 
ever man exists we find him making uise of 
speech, which, indeed, is one of his most 
distmct and marked characteristics As to 
the ongin of language nothing is really 
known, although most probably it is an in- 
vention or acquisition of the human race, and 
not an onginal endowment Any one, how- 
ever, may believe if he pleases that man was 
created with a language and the faculty of 
makmg use of it ^ready in his possession 
If the other view is taken we must suppose 
that the earliest men had no language to 
start with, but that having suitable organs 
for speech they devised a language among 
themselves as a means of mtercommumca 
tion, and we may conclude that the earliest 
attempts at speech were either in imitation 
of the different sounds heard in nature, or 
that they were based on the inarticulate 
utterances or cries by which human beings 
naturally gave vent to different emotions 
Ihit however language ongmally arose, it is 
very certain that whatever linguage we 
speak has to be acquired from others who 
hive already learned to speak it, and that 
those others have similarly acquired it from 
then predecessors, and so on backwards into 
the darkness of the remotest ages Every 
language is thus at our birth a foreign lan- 
guage to all of us 

The science of philology is quite of mo- 
dern ongm, being hardly, if at all, older 
than the nineteenth century Speculations 
on language and its nature were indulged in 
by the ancient Greeks, but as the Greeks 
knew little or nothing of any language but 
their own, they had not sufficient matenals 
wherewith to construct a science of lan- 
guage In later times materials became 
more abundant as scholars studied Hebrew, 
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Greek, Latin, Arabic, &c , but it was the 
introduction of Sansknt to the western 
world, and its observed similarity in many 
respects to Greek that led to the estabhsh- 
ment of philology on a true scientific basis, 
an achievement which was largely due to 
the labours of Bopp, Pott, Schleicher, and 
other German scholars Yet though most 
valuable results have been attamed and a 
large number of languages have been studied 
and classified, much remains \.o be done, 
much remains uncertain and must always 
remain so One great ditficulty that the 
philologist has to grapple with is the want 
of historical documents to throw light on 
the history of the great niajoiity of lan- 
guages, as only a very few possess a litera 
turc dating from before the Christian era, 
and far the greater number have no litera- 
ture at all 

To begin with our own language and the 
kindred tongues Philology has succeeded in 
jhowiiig that the English language is one of 
a group of closely allied languages which 
are known by the general name of the Teu- 
tonic or Germanic tongues The other 
languages of the group, some of which are 
more closely connected with English than 
the rest, are Dutch, German, Danish, Ice 
landic or Old Norse, Swedish, and Gothic, 
to which may be added, as of less import 
ance and having moie the character of 
dialects, Norwegian, Frisian, the Platt 
deutsch or Low German of Northern Ger 
many, and Flemish, which differs little from 
Dutch The Teutonic tongues are often 
divided into three sections, based on close- 
ness of relationship the Ihqh German^ of 
which the modern classical German is the 
representative, the Low German, including 
English, Dutch, Frisian, Plattdeutsch, and 
Gothic, and the tScandinavian, includmg 
Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic Another 
division IS into East Germanic, includmg 
(iothic and Scandinavian, and West Ger- 
manic, includmg the others 

The evidence that all these languages are 
closely akin is to be found m the great 
number of words that they possess m com 
mon, m the similarity of their structure, 
their mflections, their manner of compound- 
ing words — m short, m their family likeness 
lliis likeness can only be accounted for 
by supposing that these languages are all 
descended from one common language, the 
primitive Teutonic, which must have been 
spoken at a remote period by the ancestors 
of the present Teutonic peoples, there being 
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then only one Teutonic people as well as 
one Teutonic tongue In their earliest form, 
therefore, and when they began to be dif 
ferentiated, these languages must hav e had 
the character of mere dialects, and it is 
only in so far as each has had a history 
and hterature of its own that they have 
attamed the rank of independent languages 

Ihe rise of dialects is a well known phe 
nomenon, taking its origin in the perpetual 
change to which all languages are subject 
A language that comes to be spoken over 
a considerable area and by a considerable 
number of persons — more especially when 
not yet to some extent fixed by writing and 
literature — is sine to develop dialects, and 
each of these may m course of time become 
unintelligible to the persons using the others, 
if the respective speakers have little inter 
course with each other, being separated by 
mountain ranges, arms of the sea, or merely 
by distance In this way is the existence 
of the different Teutonic tongues to be 
accounted for A similar instance of several 
languages arising fiom one is seen in the 
case of Italian, I ren( h, Spanish, and Portu 
guese, all of which are descended fiom the 
Latin Of the common ongm of these 
we have, of course, direct and abundant 
evidence 

The Teutonic tongues, with the primitive 
or parent Teutonic from which they are 
descended, have been proved by the investi 
gations of philologists to belong to a wider 
group or family of tongues, which has re 
ceived the name of the Aryan, Indo Euro 
pean, or (especially in Germany) Indo Gcr 
manic family The chief members of this 
family are the Teutonic, Slavonic (Polish, 
Bussian, Bohemian), Lithuanian, Celtic 
(Welsh, Irish, Gaehc, &c ), Latin (or Italic), 
Greek (or Hellenic), Armenian, Persian, and 
Sansknt Just as the Teutonic tongues are 
believed to be the offspring of one parent 
Teutonic tongue, so this parent Teutonic 
and the other members of the Aryan family 
are all believed to be descended from one 
pnmitive language, the Aryan or Indo I u- 
ropean parent speech The peoj )le who spoke 
this pnmeval Aryan language, the ancestors 
(linguistically at least) of the Aryan races 
of Europe and Asia, are believed by many 
to have had their seat m (Central Asia to 
the eastward of the southern extremity of 
the Caspian Sea This, however, is very 
problematical, and some philologists see rea- 
son to think that Europe may rather have 
been the original home of the Aryans This 
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latter view is now perhaps the one most 
generally held 

How remote the penod may have been 
when the ancestors of the Teutons, the Celts, 
the Slavs, the Greeks, Homans, Persians, 
and Hindus were living together and speak- 
mg a common language is uncertain Yet 
the general character of their language is 
approximately known, and philologists tell 
us with some confidence what consonant and 
what vowel sounds the Aryan parent speech 
must have possessed, what were the forms 
of its mflectious, and what, at the least, 
must have been the extent of its vocabulary, 
judging from the words that can still be 
traced as forming a common possession of 
the Bister tongues of the family 

In order to understand how it is that 
many words in the different Aryan tongues 
are really of the same origin, though super 
ficially they may appear very different, it is 
necessary to know something of Ortmm's 
Law This law, which, like a natural law, 
is simply a statement of observed facts, is so 
named from the great German philologist 
who first definitely laid it down as the re- 
sult of observation and comparison of the 
relative linguistic phenomena It concerns 
the so called *mute* consonants (t, d, th, 

9i (<’^)» f)t and takes effect more 
especially when these are initial Accord- 
ing to it, in words and roots that form a 
common possession of the Aryan tongues, 
being mhented by them from the parent- 
speech, where in English (more especially 
Anglo Saxon) and in most of the Teutonic 
tongues we find d, or tli, we find m Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit not these letters, but 
respectively d instead of tf an aspirated 
sound instead of d, and t instead of ih 
That IS, an English t corresponds to a Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit d, as is seen m tame^ 
compared with L domare, Grr damaeiiifSkr 
daniy to tame , an English d corresponds to 
Latin /, Greek thf Sansknt dA, as m E 
dow, L foreSf Gr thyra, Skr dvdra (for 
original dhvdra\ a door, an English th cor- 
responds to Latin, Greek, and Sansknt as 
in thin^ compared with L tenun, Gr tawaos, 
Skr tanUf from root taUf to stretch If we 
next take the gutturals we find that Eng- 
lish h (or c hard), g, A, correspond respec- 
tively m the above languages to h (cA, grA), 
A, as IS seen in E Atw, L genm^ Gr gems, 
Skr 3 ana% (where j is for ongmal gr), E 
goose (modified from ongmal ^ans), compared 
with L amer (for older lumser)^ Gr 
Skr hansa, E head (A. Sax. heafod)f L, 


caputf Gr JcephaU, Skr JcapaLa Similarly 
b m English corresponds to / in Latin, ph 
m Greek, and hh m Sansknt, as m brother ::=• 
L f rater pAmier,Skr AArTO^rt, a brother, 
/in English to p in Latin, Greek, and Sans 
krit, as m father— 1 m pater ^ Gr patBr^ Skr 
pdrif father German exhibits certam let- 
ter changes pecuhar to itself, and for this 
reason is placed, in any full statement of 
Gnmm*s law, apart from the other Teutonic 
tongues In German, for mstance, t takes 
the place of an English d, as in G toy, E 
day, G tod, E deal, d the place of ^A, as m 
G diwy, E tAiny, G drei, E three^ &c In 
some cases the law does not operate in con- 
sequence of the mfluence of other letters, 
thus the s of stand prevents the t from be- 
coming tA, as it ought to do to represent the 
^ of L stare^ to stand Certam other excep- 
tions to the law are accounted for by a sub- 
sidiary law of more recent discovery than 
Gnmm's law, known as Verner^s LaWy and 
formulating certam facts connected with 
the ongmal accentuation of Aryan words 
The Aryan tongues, ancient and modern, 
are entitled to claim the first rank among 
the languages of the globe, both for nchness, 
harmony, and vanety, and more especially 
as embodying a senes of literatures to which 
no other family of tongues can show a paral- 
lel Next m importance come the Semitic 
tongues — Hebrew, Chaldee, Synac, Arabic, 
&c These, like the Aryan tongues, form a 
well marked family, one notable pecuhanty 
of which IS the possession of ^tnhteral’ roots, 
or roots of which three consonants form the 
basis and give the general meaning, while 
inflection or modification of meamng is in- 
dicated by mtemal vowel change Thus 
the vowels play a subordmate part to the 
consonants, and do not, as in the Aryan 
tongues, associate with them on equal terms 
Other important hnguistic famihes are the 
HamitiCy which includes the ancient Egyp- 
tian, the Coptic, Berber, Galla^ Somali, &c , 
the Turanian or f7ra^-AAtotc, which mcludes 
Turkish, Fmmsh, Hungarian, Mongolian, 
&c , and the South Eastern Aseatoc, which 
mcludes Chinese, Siamese, &c The Tura- 
nian languages belong to the type known 
as agglutinate or agglutinating, bemg so 
called from the fact that the root always 
mamtams a sort of mdependence or distinc- 
tive existence, the other elements of the 
word bemg more or less loosely ‘glued* or 
stuck on as it were The Cleese is the 
chief of the monosyUabto languages, so 
csdled from their wor^ oonaisting normally 
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of monosyllables Other families of Ian 
guages are the Malayo-Polynesian of the 
Indian Archipelago and Pacific, the Bdntu, 
a great family of S Africa, and the Amen- 
can Indian languages, ivhich are character- 
ized as polysynihetic^ from the way in which 
they crowd as many ideas as possible into 
one unwieldy expression All these fami- 
lies form groups, so far as is known, sepa 
rate from and independent of each other, 
and attempts to connect any two of them, 
as Aryan and Semitic for mstance, have met 
with little Bucce{» Formerly etymologists 
had no hesitation m denving English words 
from Hebrew roots, but this was m the 
days when there was no science of compara 
tive philology That all languages are de- 
scendants of one original tongue, as is be 
lieved by many, Imgiustic science can nei 
ther affirm nor deny We may add that 
community of language is not a proof of 
community of race, since it is well known 
that, as the result of war or otherwise, races 
have given up the language that once be- 
longed to them and adopted some other 

Philomela, in Greek mythology, a daugh- 
ter of Pandion, king of Athens, who being 
violated and deprived of her tongue by Tereus, 
the husband of her sister Progne, made 
known her wrong to the latter by embroid 
enng it m tapestry In revenge the sisters 
murdered Itys, the son of Progne by Tereus, 
and served him up to his father Tereus 
pursued them, but they were changed by the 
gods into birds, Philomela and Progne into 
a nightingale and a swallow, and Tereus into 
a lapwing 

Fhilopoe^men, an ancient Greek patriot 
and commander, bom at Megalopolis, in Ar- 
cadia, about b o 252 Havmg distinguished 
himself in war against the Spartans, he was, 
in 208 B c , appointed commander in chief 
of the forces of the Achaean League He 
reorganized the Achaean army, defeated and 
slew with his own hand Machanidas, tyrant 
of Sparta, and subsequently defeated Nabis, 
the successor of Machanidas He mduced 
the Spartans to join the Achaean League, 
but, soon becoming dissatisfied, they sepa- 
rated from the confederacy, and called m 
the Romans to their assistance Philopcp 
men, as commander of the Achaeans, declared 
war against Sparta, and, having taken the 
city, &ated it with the greatest seventy 
The Romans, however, interfered, and Sparta 
was agam admitted mto the confederacy as 
an mdependent state Messene now revolted, 
and Philopoemeni though broken by infir- 


mity and disease, drove back the insurgents, 
but was afterwards taken pnsoner, carried 
in chains to Messene, and compelled to dnnk 
poison BO 188 

Philosopher’s Stone See Alchymy 

Philosophy (Greek, phloiophia^ love of 
wisdom), a term first brought into general 
use by Socrates Philosophy is the science 
that deals with the general pnnciples which 
form the basis of the other sciences, and of 
which they themselves take no cognizance 
It follows up the data of expenence to their 
ultimate grounds, regardmg each particular 
fact in 1 elation only to a final principle, and 
as a determinate link m the system of know- 
ledge In this view philosophy may be de- 
fined as the science of principles 

For all practical purposes the history of 
philosophy may be treated as commencing 
with the Greeks, the philosophic notions of 
the inhabitants of the East being considered 
merely as introductory to the Greek philo 
sophy, m which many oriental notions were 
incorporated The fiist problem of Greek 
philosophy was to explain the enigma of ex- 
ternal nature, to solve the problem not of 
the soul but of the woild Thales (about 600 
B 0 ) stands at the head of the Ionian school, 
which, with the Elcatic school, was the chief 
representative of speculative thought in pre 
Socratic times, the former of these schools 
being chaiactcnzod by Aiistotle as seeking 
to find a matenal, the latter a formal prin 
ciple of all things The material principle 
sought by the Ionian school was assumed 
to be water bj^ Thales, a primitive infinite 
but undetermined matter by Anaximander, 
and air by Anaximenes The Pythagoreans, 
abstracting from the quantitative rather than 
the qualitative character of matter, substi 
tuted a symbolic principle — number — forth© 
sensuous principle, but the Eleatios, trans 
cending alike the sensuous principle of the 
Ionics and the quantitative principle of the 
Pythagoreans, conceived of pure being as 
the one sole substance, the phenomenal world 
being viewed as unreal The three great 
philosophers of this school are its founder 
Xenophanes, Parmemdes, and Zeno The 
transition from abstract to concrete being, 
from the Eleatic principle of umty to the 
world of phenomena, was attempted by Hera- 
clitus (about 520 b c ), who asserted for an 
absolute principle the unity of being and 
non being — becoming According to him all 
thmgs are in constant flux, the product of 
conflicting opposites, of the One at once war- 
nng and harmomzmg with itself. £mpe- 
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docles (440 B c ), in attempting to solve the 
reason of this flux, advanced the theory that 
matter was the principle of permanent being, 
while force was the prmciple of movement 
The two moving forces in his system were 
love and hate According to the Atomists, 
on the other hand, who are represented by 
Leucippus and Democritus (450 bo), the 
moving forces became an unintelligible ne- 
cessity giving form to the world Anaxa 
goras (born about 500) asserted reason as 
the prmciple, and though he did not develop 
his theory to any extent, the mere expres- 
sion of a spiritual principle is sufficient to 
mark it as forming an era in philosophy 
In the hands of the Sophists this principle, 
m the sense of individual reason, became the 
occasion of their denial of all objective rea 
lity In Socrates (470-399 b c ), who united 
scientific method and a high ethical and re 
ligious spirit, the destructive teaching of the 
Sophists found its keenest opponent What 
are called the minor Socratic schools— the 
Cynics, Cyrenaics, and Meganans— sever- 
ally professed to regard Socrates as their 
founder, the Cynics, however, defining the 
end of action as self sufficiency, the Cyren- 
aics as pleasure, and the Meganans as rea 
son With Plato (430-347) philosophy lost 
its one sided Character Though professedly 
a disciple of Socrates his system of idealism 
IS his own The Platonic idea is the pure 
archetypal essence, which is the source of 
all the finite realities that correspond to it 
The visible world is an inferior reproduction 
of the world of pure ideas, where shine m 
all their splendour the good, the true, and 
the beautiful In logic Plato bnngs back 
science to general ideas In ethics the high- 
est end of man is regarded as the unity of 
his nature Plato’s ideal theory is criticised 
by Aristotle, because he gives no real expla- 
nation of the connection between the phe 
nomenal and the ideal In Aristotle’s own 
system, instead of beginning with the gen- 
eral and the absolute, as Plato had done, he 
begins with the paiticular and individual 
His whole philosophy is a descnption of the 
given and empirical, and his method is m 
duction His system presents us with a 
number of co ordinate sciences, each having 
its mdependent foundation, but no highest 
science which should comprehend them all 
The three schools of Greek philosophy which 
followed the systems of Plato and Anstotle, 
and which mark thedechmng days of Greece, 
are those of the Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics Rome had no philosophy properly 


its own , the universal character of Roman 
philosophizmg was eclecticism, of which Ci 
cero was the most illustrious representative 
In Alexandria eastern and western philoso- 
phy, as also Judaism, Christianity, and Pa- 
ganism, came into contact JSTeo Platonism, 
founded by Ammonius Saccas (ad 193), 
strove to combine, in opposition to Christi- 
anity, the chief elements of classical and 
eastern speculation Hellenic ideas were 
mingled with a vague symbolism, and with 
theories of ecstasy and divine union Chris- 
tianity, in the apologists of the 2d century 
and the Alexandrine fathers, related itself 
very early to the philosophy of the time, 
but not until about the 11th century did 
there begin to manifest itself a distinctive 
Christian philosophy in scholasticism, which, 
assuming the dogmas of the church to be 
absolutely true, sought to justify them to the 
reason 

Modern philosophy, which begins with the 
15th century, is charactenzed by a freer, 
more independent spirit of inquiry First 
the scholastic philosophy was attacked by 
those who called to mind the ancient Greek 
philosophy in its original purity After this 
struggle new views were presented Bacon 
and Locke on the one hand, and Descartes 
on the other, stand respectively at the head 
of the two systems — empincism and ideal- 
ism, which begin modern philosophy Bacon 
created no definite system of philosophy, but 
gave a new direction to thought, the em- 
piricism which he founded finally developing 
into scepticism The system of Descartes 
was opposed by Gassendi, and received modi- 
fications at the hands of others, especially 
Malebranche The most important successor, 
however, of Descartes was Spinoza, who le 
duced the three Cartesian substances to 
umty, to one infinite onginal substance, the 
ground of all things, that excludes from it 
self all negation or determmation, and is 
named God or nature Locke (1632-1704), 
who had a precursor m Hobbes (1588-1679), 
the influence of whom, however, chiefly con 
cerned the history of political science, is re- 
garded as the father of modem materialism 
and empiricism As occupying the general 
position of Locke mention may be made of 
Isaac Newton, Samuel Clarke, Wilham Wol- 
laston, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Francis 
Hutcheson The philosophy of Locke re- 
ceived a further development m France, 
where Condillac sought to explain the de 
velopment of humamty by the simple de 
velopment of the sensations Then followed 
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the materialiam of Helvetins, d’Holbach, La 
Mettne, and others, including several of the 
Encyclopedists. In opposition to this ma- 
tenaJistio tendency arose the idealism of 
Ijeibnitz and Berkeley The theones of 
Leibnitz were systematized by WolfiF, and 
from his time to Kant German philosophy 
assumed no new stand pomt Berkeley 
(1684-1753), foundmg on Locke’s pnnciple 
that we are percipient of nothing but our 
own perceptions and ideas, argued that the 
existence of bodies out of a mind perceiving 
them is impossible, and a contradiction m 
terms. Granting the premises of Berkeley, 
his conclusions could not be refuted, but it 
was reserved for Hume to trace out the uL 
timate consequences of the Cartesian and 
Lockian philosophy, and thus, though unin- 
tentionally, by a sort of red/uctw ad abmr- 
dum, to produce the great metaphysical re- 
volution of which Eeid and Kant were the 
first movers The Scottish or 'common sense ’ 
school of philosophy, with Beid (1710-96) at 
its head, has the merit of having first strongly 
inculcated the necessity of admitting certain 
pnnciples independent of expenence, as the 
indispensable conditions of thought itself 
Held therefore directed his inquiries to an 
analysis of the vanous powers and pnn- 
ciples of our constitution, in order to dm 
cover the fundamental laws of belief which 
form the groundwork of human knowledge 
Dugald Stewart, vnth some deviations, fol- 
lowed m the track of his master, but Thomas 
Brown departed on many points of funda- 
mental importance from Eeid’s philosophy 
The same occasion that gave nse to the 
Scottish school also produced the philosophy 
of Emmanuel Kant Kant (1724-1804), 
who may be justly regarded as the father 
of the philosophy of the 19th century, sought 
to bnng together into unity the one sided 
endeavours of his predecessors in the real 
istic and idealistic schools He took up a 
critical stand-point, and from it instituted 
an inquiry mto the ongin of our expenence 
or cognition (See Kant ) The ablest op 
ponent of the Kantian philosophy, Jacobi, 
took the stand pomt of faith in opposition to 
that of cnticism, in order to give theoretic 
certainty to the postulates of the practical 
reason In the hands of Fichte the cntical 
idealism of Kant becomes absolutely sub- 
jective idealism 'All that is, is ego,’ this 
18 the pnnciple of the Fichtian system, the 
world IS merely phenomenal, consciousness 
IS a phenomenon, perception is a dream 
Fichte’s subjective ideabsm found its con 
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tinuation in the objective idealism of Schel 
ling and the absolute idealism of Hegel 
Schelling (1776-1854) started from the ego 
of Fichte, and by a combination of the doc- 
tnne of the ego with Spinozism transformed 
it into the system of identity Object and 
subject, real and ideal, nature and spirit, are 
identic^ in the absolute, and this identity we 
perceive by intellectual intuition Schelling 
subsecjuently, by successively incorporating 
mto hiB system various opinions from Bruno, 
Bohme, and others, dev^oped a syncretistio 
doctrine which constantly approximated to 
mysticism Hegel (1770-1831), developing 
this principle of identity, created the system 
of absolute idealism In his philosophy he 
aims at elevating consciousness to the stand 
point of absolute knowledge, and systemati 
cally developing the entire contents of this 
knowledge by means of the dialectical 
method Schleiermacher (1768-1834) pro- 
mulgated an eclecticism to which Flato, 
Spinoza, Kant, and Schelling were the chief 
contributors Schopenhauer (1788-1860) 
developed a doctnne which may be de- 
scribed as a transitional form from the 
idealism of Kant to the realism at present 
prevalent In opposition to Fichte’s sub- 
jective idealism, and to Schelling’ s renewed 
Spinozism, Herbart (1776-1841) developed 
a philosophic scheme on the basis of the 
realistic element m the Kantian philosophy, 
as also of Eleatic, Platonic, and Leibnitziau 
doctrines After the death of Hegel, Feuer 
bach, Bichter, Strauss, Arnold Buge, and 
others developed, m an extreme manner, 
Hegelian thought, and recently Hegehanism 
has counted more adherents than any other 
system Next to it has stood the Herbartian 
school, and more recently the modification 
of systems through a return to Aristotle or 
Kant, and the study of philosophy upon its 
histone side, have occupied the larger num- 
ber of minds While resting in part upon 
the basis of the doctnnes of earlier thinkers, 
Trendelenburg, Lotze, and others have ad- 
vanced in new and peculiar paths In France 
two philosophical tendencies opposed the 
sensualism and matenalism so universal at 
the beginning of last cenfury Of these 
the one was theosophical and the other 
found expression in the eclectic and spin- 
tualistic school founded by Boyer Oollard 
as the disciple of Beid, and further built up 
by Cousin, who mcorporated mto its body 
of doctnnes a number of German philoso- 
phical notions Jouffroy attempted to unite 
the philosophy of his predecessor Maine de 
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Biran to that of the Scottish school, and be- 
came associated with the spiritualistic school, 
to which also belong the names of Gamier, 
Janet, R^musat, Franck, Jules Simon, and 
others This school has contended valiantly 
against the pantheistic tendencies of the age 
Independent systems are those of Pierre 
Leroux, Lamennais, Jean Reynaud, and 
Buchez Materialism has its supporters in 
Cabanis, who sees in thought only a secre 
tion of the brain, Broussais, Gall, and others 
Positivism, founded by Auguste Comte, num 
bers not a few followers 
In Great Britain the Scottish school had 
latei exponents in Sir James Mackmtosh 
(1765-1832) and Sir William Hamilton 
(1788-1856), the last named largely in 
fluenced in some points of his psychology 
by Kant Mansel may be mentioned as a 
distiple of Hamilton rerrier (1 808-64) as 
Burned a polemical attitude towards the 
common sense school in respect of its fun 
damcntal peculiarity, as he viewed it, of ab- 
sorbing philosophy into psychology, as well 
as on minor details of the system The 
associational psychology of Hartley, Priest 
ley, and Hr Harwm found representatives 
in the 19th century m James Mill (1773- 
1836) and his son John Stuart Mill (1806- 
73), who make the principle of association 
the sole explanation of psychical phenomena 
Bain, Grote, and Lewes followed more or 
less 111 the same track Herbert Spencer 
attempted to widen the psychological prin- 
ciples of the associational pyschology into a 
universal doctrine of evolution Among the 
chief leaders of philosophic thought opposed 
to the English school of empiricism may be 
mentioned the names of the late T H Green, 
Hutchison Stirling, and Edward Caird In 
Ainenca, as m England, philosophy has been 
prosecuted more as an applied science, and 
in its special relations to morals, politics, 
and theology Speculation there has been 
widely influenced by Scottish philosophy 
Among the best known names of transat- 
lantic philosophical writers are those of Jona- 
than Edwards, Henry P Tappan, Thomas 
C Upham, Fiancis Waylan^ and others 
A modihed scholasticism, mostly Thomism, 
prevails in the Catholic semmanes of France, 
Spain, and Italy In most of the conti- 
nental countries German philosophy has 
exerted no small mfluence In Italy a pe- 
culiar philosophical school, represented by 
Rosmini, Mamiani, and Gioberti, has flour- 
ished dunng the nineteenth century 
Philos'tratuB^ Flavius, a Greek writer 


bom at Lemnos about the middle of the 2d 
century of our era. He taught rhetoric at 
Athens and subsequently at Rome, where 
he obtained the favour of the emperor Sep- 
timius Severus, and he accompanied the em- 
press J ulia Domna in her travels His pnn- 
cipal work is his Life of Apollonius of Ty- 
ana, supposed by some cntics to be a parody 
on the Gospels His other works are the 
Heroica, a history in dialogue of the heroes 
of the Trojan war, Lives of the Sophists, 
Letters, &c 

Philtre, a potion supposed to have the 
power of exciting love The preparation 
was frequently associated with magic rites, 
and the ingredients were frequently of a 
harmless, fanciful, or disgusting kind At 
times, however, poisonous drugs were em 
ployed, the death of Lucretius and the 
madness of Caligula being alike ascribed to 
philtres administered by their wives 

Phlebi'tis (Greeks jihhpSf pJdchoSf a vein), 
inflammation of the veins It may affect 
any of the veins of the body, but more 
usually manifests itself in the parts of the 
veins in the vicinity of wounds The dis 
ease is indicated by great tenderness, ten 
sion, acute pain, and a knotted, cord like 
swelhng or hardness in the course of a vein 
or veins, sometimes attended, when the veins 
are superficial, with discoloration In many 
instances the inflamed v eins secrete pus, and 
if an artificial issue is not given to it the 
matter makes its way into the adjoining 
cellular tissue and forms abscesses, when 
it IS peculiarly dangerous The causes of 
the disease are numerous, but usually con 
sist of external injuries of various kinds 
Women are peculiarly liable to this disease 
after parturition 

Phlebot'omy {Greek, phleps, a vein, 

and Ummin^ to cut), or Veneslction, the 
act of letting blood by openmg a vein , a 
method of treatment formerly appbed to 
almost all diseases, but now chiefly confined 
to cases of general or local plethora An- 
other mode of letting blood is by cupping 
or by the application of leeches It has 
been one of the processes of the medical 
profession from the earliest times 

Phleg'etlion, in the Grecian mythology, a 
nver of fire m the infernal regions 

Phdegma'sia, Phlegmon, m medicine, a 
diffuse inflammation of the subcutaneous 
connective tissue m which the pus has a 
tendency to spread itself through the tis 
sues The nome phlegmasia dolens is given 
to what is otherwise known as miUedeg, an 
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ailment occurring m women after delivery, 
and consistmg in a very painful swelling of 
the leg accompanied by fever 

Phlogis^ton, a name applied, before the 
time of Lavoisier, to a hypothetical sub- 
stance supposed to be contamed m all com- 
bustible bodies 

Phlox, a genus of perennial herbaceous 
plants of the natural order Polemoniacece, 
natives for the most part of North America, 
though some of the species are to be met 
with in Asia The flowers, which are fa- 
vourites in gardens, are of a purple or 
violet colour, more rarely white or red, with 
a salver shaped corolla, and a narrow sub 
cylindncal tube longer than the calyx The 
trailing kinds are excellent for rock work 

Phoca, Phooida See Seal 

Phocas, a Greek emperor, born in the 6th 
century, a d , of obscure parentage, entered 
the army in the reign of Mauncius, and rose 
to be a centurion At the head of the mutin- 
ous soldiery he marched from the Danube 
to Constantinople, and on the flight of 
Mauncius took possession of the throne, 602 
A I) 'J^he subsequent murder of Mauncius 
and his family involved him in a war with 
Persia He was captured and put to death 
in 610 by Heraclius the younger and Nice- 
tas, who besieged Constantinople at the head 
of an expedition fitted out by Herachus, 
exarch of Afnca 

Pho'cion, an Athenian general, and one of 
the most virtuous characters of antiquity, 
supposed to have been born about n c 402 
In the war with Philip of Macedon the 
Athenians sent Phocion with some troops 
to Euboea, where he obtained a complete 
victory over the enemy Some time after 
he was despatched to assist the cities of the 
Hellespont against Philip, whom he com 
polled to retire According to Plutarch he 
was nominated commander forty five times 
without once applying for the office He 
always led a simple life, and cultivated his 
small farm with his own hands As the 
leader of the conservative or anstocratic 
party he opposed Demosthenes on the ques 
tion of war with Philip of Macedon, his 
advice, according to Grote, being eminently 
mischievous to Athens He subsequently 
condemned the confederacy against Alex 
ander the Great, and, after Alexander’s 
death (323 b c ), the war with Antipatcr 
On each occasion Phocion was employed 
to make terms with the victorious Mace- 
donians , and though he seems to have used 
his mfiuence with them to mitigate the 
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burdens upon his country, his conduct readily 
laid him open to a charge of betrayal He 
was accordingly put to death by the popular 
party in 317 bc, but his remains were 
shortly afterwards buried at pubUc expense 
and his accusers punished 

PhociB (Greek, PhCkis), a division of an- 
cient Greece, on the north side of the Gulf 
of Connth, between Boeotia on the east and 
Dons and the Locri Ozola3 on the west 
The principal rivers were the Cephissus and 
Plistus, and the principal mountain Par- 
nassus, on which was situated Delphi with 
its celebrated oracle The country is moun 
tainous and unproductive, the \ alley of the 
(^ephissus being almost the only fertile tract 
m it The Phocians were a brave and in 
dustrious people, and subsisted chiefly by 
agriculture See Phthwtis 

Phoebus See A polio 

Phoenicia, in ancient geography, a country 
on the coast of Syria, bounded on the east 
by Mount Lebanon, and containing the 
celebrated cities Tyro and Sidon Phu mcia 
proper was a trict of country stretching 
along the eastern shoio of the Mediter 
lanean, not much more than 28 miles in 
length, and little more than 1 mile in aver 
age breadth, Sidon being situated iieai its 
northern, and Tyre not far from its southern 
boundary In a wider sense Phcenieia was 
regarded as beginning on the north with 
the Island of Aradus, and extending south 
to the town of Dora, a little below the pro- 
montory of Carmel, being about 120 miles m 
length, and rarely more than 20 in breadth 
It 18 watered by several streams flowing 
from Lebanon to the sea, such as the Lieu 
therus, the Adonis, the Lyeus, the 'I'amyr is, 
the Leontes The country is fertile m tun 
her, corn, fruits, &c , and besides the great 
cities of Sidon and Tyre, it was anciently 
studded with numerous smaller towns, form 
ing almost an unbroken line along the coast 
Among these towns in earlier times were 
Arvad, Accho, Arka, Tripolis, Berytus, Sa 
repta, Dora, &c Many of the roadsteads or 
harbours were excellent, but are now silted 
up 

The question as to the onginal seat of 
the Phoenicians has received no satisfactory 
solution, but that, like the Jews, they were 
Semites by race, is well known Their im- 
migration to the coast of the Mediterranean 
belongs to prehistoric times The settle 
ment of Israel in Canaan did not produce 
any great or permanent change on Phoenicia 
The tnbes of NaphtaU, Asher^ and Dan, to 
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which it waa assigned, did not conquer Phoe- 
nicia, but occupied only a small portion of 
it, and the subsequent relations of Israel 
and Phoenicia were for the most part those 
of amity, intercourse, and reciprocal ad van 
tage The wealth and power of the Phoe 
nicians arose from their command of the 
sea, and it was their policy not to provoke 
any of the nations to the east of them, and 
not to quarrel unnecessanly with Israel, 
which was their granary The relation be 
twc>en Hiram and David was probably but 
a sample of such international treaties and 
intercourse After the division of the He 
brew kingdom Phoenicia would naturally 
cultivate alhance with the Ten Tribes near- 
est to it, and Ahab mamed a Phoenician 
princess The country was afterwards sue 
cessively incorporated in the Assynan, Baby 
Ionian, and Persian empires, but the cities 
retained more or less their independence 
It was next conquered by Alexander the 
Great, and henceforth simply formed part 
of Syria 

From a very early period the Phoenicians 
occupied themselves in distant voyages, and 
they must speedily have reached to a style 
of substantial ship -building Xenophon 
passes a high eulogy on a Phoenician ship, 
and they were skilled in navigation and the 
nautical applications of astronomy Lebanon 
supplied them with abundance of timber, 
and Cyprus gave them all necessary naval 
equipments, from the keel to the top sails 
In the reign of Pharaoh Necho these daring 
navigators even circumnavigated Afnca, 
and the Phoenicians furnished Xerxes with 
800 ships, which took part in the battle of 
Salamis The commerce of Tyre reached 
through the world It traded in the pro- 
duce of the whole known world, from the 
ivory and ‘bnght iron’ and ebony and cot- 
ton fabnes of India to the tin from Cornwall 
and Devonshire Fishing was also an impor 
tant industry, and the Tynans sold fish in 
Jerusalem The Phoenicians excelled in the 
manufacture of the purple dye from the 
shell -fish muicXf abundant on its coasts 
The glass of Sidon was no less famous than 
the Tynan dye Phoenicia produced also 
articles of silver and gold as well as of brass, 
its inhabitants were idso skilled m archi- 
tecture and m mining 

The mantime knowledge and expenence 
of Phoemcia led to the plantation of numer 
ouB colonies in Cyprus, Khodes, and the 
islands of the JBgean — the Cyclades and 
Sporades — m Sial^, in Sardmia^ the Bale- 


anc Islands, and in Spam The most cele- 
brated of the Phoenician colonies, however, 
was Carthage, m Northern Afnca, which 
extended its sway over the Spanish pemn 
sula and disputed with Borne the supremacy 
of the Mediterranean. 

As was the case in Canaan at the inva 
sion, each Phoenician city was governed by 
a kmg or petty chief A powerful aristo' 
cracy existed in the chief towns, and there 
were also elective magistrates, called by the 
Homans suffetes, a disguised form of the 
Hebrew aoffet Sidon, and afterwards Tyre, 
exercised a hegemony over the other states 
The relation of Phoenicia to her colonies 
does not seem to have been very close 
Their religion, however, bound the mother 
country and the colonies in a common wor- 
ship Carthage often sent presents to the 
chief Phcenician god, so did Gades and other 
settlements 

The religion of the Phoenicians was a spe- 
cies of nature worship, the objects of adora 
tion being the sun, moon, and five planets , or 
in another form it was the worship of male 
and female reproductive powers — the former 
represented as Baal and the latter as Baal 
ith, Ashtoreth, or Astarte The god called 
II, a sort of Phoenician Cronos or Saturn, 
resembling the Moloch or Milcom of the 
Ammonites, had human sacrifices offered to 
him Manne deities must have held a 
prominent place in their theogony — deities 
corresponding to the Greek Nereus and 
Poseidon, which last was worshipped at 
Berytus In the oldest temples there were 
no images, but there were rude fetishes — 
comcal or oblong stones, possibly aerolites 
^fallen from heaven,’ and fossil belemnites 
While the wealth and commerce of Phoe- 
nicia must have brought art and refinement, 
the people were noted for their dissoluteness 
As a people the Phoenicians early obtained 
a reputation for cunning and faithlessness. 
They were often pirates, they were cer 
tainly slave-traders They purchased slaves 
from the northern shores of the Black Sea^ 
and they also kidnapped and sold the chil 
dren of Israel — a practice which brought 
upon them the denunciations of the prophets, 
and a just retaliation was predicted to fall 
upon them 

The language of ancient Phoemcia was 
closely akin to Hebrew The famous pas 
sage in the Poenulus of Plautus illustrates 
the assertion Of nmety-four words on a 
tablet discovered at Marseilles in 1845 re- 
lating to the sacrificial ntual no leas than 
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seventy four are found m the Old Testa 
ment Coins and sealsjalso disclose the 
same affinity, as do the numerous inscnp 
tions Proper names can all be explained 
m the same way The invention of letters 
IS often ascribed to the Phcenicians The 
Greeks beheved that letters had been brought 
to them from Phoenicia by Cadmus The 
BO called Cadmean letters of the Greek 
alphabet areABPAEFIKLMNO 
II P S T, the sixth letter F being the 
dvjamma^ which afterwards disappeared 
from the Greek alphabet. The names of 
these letters have no meamiig in Greek, 
but they have each a significance in I*hoL- 
nician or Hebrew The affinity of the old 
Greek letters in form to the Phoenician and 
early Hebrew can be easily traced The 
liteiature of Phoenicia has perished See 
also Tyie^ Sidon, Carthage^ &c 

PhCBnicop^terus See Flaminqo 

Phoenix, a fabulous Egyptian bird, about 
the size of an eagle, with plumage partly 
red and partly golden Of the various 
atones told of it by Herodotus and others 
the most popular is to the effect that the 
bird, at an age of 500 years, conscious of 
its appioaching death, built a funeral pile 
of wood and aromatic gums, which it lighted 
with the fanning of its wings, and rose from 
the flames with a new life The Egyptians 
regarded it as a symbol of immortality, 
and it IS still used as an emblem of this 

Phosnix, the scientific name of the date- 
palm genus 

Phosmxville, a town of the IT States, in 


white texture, is studded o v er on its outer sur 
face with numeious rasp like piomiuences, 
by means of which the animal excavates 
burrows m wood, rocks, induriited clay, &c , 
maintaming communication with the outer 
world by means of long breathing-tubes or 
siphons with fringed edges They are popu 
larly known as ‘piddocks,' and are eaten on 
many parts of the British coasts The com 
mon species is the P/uilas Dactqlus, and 
the P Candida^ P parva, and P cri'^pata 
are also found in Bntain Iffiese molluscs 
appear to possess the power of emitting a 
phosphorescent light, P Dactylus being spe 
cially noted on this account 

Phonet'iCB, the science which treats of 
the various sounds pertaining to human 
speech, their distinctive characteristics, the 
voice mechanism by which they are uttered, 
and the methods by which they may be best 
represented to the eye Any system of writ 
ing IS stnctly phonetic when % it each dif 
ferent sound is represented by a different 
character, and the same sound always by 
the same character 

Pho'nograph, an instrument by means of 
which sounds can be permanently registered, 
and afterwards reproduced from the register 
It consists essentially of a curved tube, one 
end of which is fitted with a mouthpiece, 
while the other end (about 2 mches in dia 
meter) is closed in with a disc or diaphragm 
of exceedingly thin metal Connected with 
the centre of this diaphragm is a steel point, 
which, when the sounds are projected on the 
disc from the mouthpiece, vibrates back- 


Chester co , Pennsylvania, on the Schuyl- 
kill, with extensive ironworks Pop 9196 
Pholas, a genus of marme Lamelhbran 



chiate bivalves, forming the type of the 
family Pholadidse, m which the shell gapes 
at both ends The shell, which is of thin 
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wards and forwards This part of the appa 
ratus is adjusted to a cylinder which rotates 
on a horizontal axis On the surface of the 
cylmder is cut a spiral groove, and on the 
axis there is a spiral screw of the same 
pitch, which works m a nut When the 
instrument is to be used a piece of tin foil is 
gummed round the cylinder, and the steel 
point IS adjusted so as to be just touching 
the tin foil, and above the line of the spiral 
groove If some words are now spoken 
through the mouthpiece, and the cylmder 
kept rotating either by the hand or clock- 
work, a senes of small indentations are made 
on the foil by the vibratory movement of the 
steel point, and these markmgs have all an 
individual character of their own, due to 
the vanous sounds addressed to the mouth- 
piece The sounds thus registered are re- 

iL steel point^wards t^e tm fod as^ first 
commencing, at the pomt where it was when 
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the cylinder originally started, and then once 
more setting the cylinder in motion I'he 
indentations previously made now cause the 
steel jioint to rise or fall or othei wise mo\ e as 
the markings pass under it, and the result 
is that the diaphragm is thrown into a state 
of vibration exactly corresponding to the 
movements induced by the markings, and 
thus affects the air around so as to produce 
sounds, and these vibrations being exactly 
similar to those originally made by the voice, 
necessarily reproduce these sounds to the 
c ar as the words at first fi2>f>hen Instead of 
these tin foil strips hollow cylinders of wax 
are now commonly used In this case the 
record consists of a senes of markings cut 
into the wax by a fine steel point The 
same cylinders can bo used a large number 
of times, the previous record being always 
shaved off and a new surface thus obtained 
Phonog'raphy, a system of wnting by 
which the sounds of a language are accu- 
rately represented 'J^he n ime is generally 
ap})lied to Pitman's system of shorthand 
See bhorthand 

Pho^nolite Same as Chnh stone 
Phonom'eter, an instrument for ascertain 
mg the number of vibiations of a given 
sound m a given space of time 
Phormmx, an ancient Grecian lute or 
lyre 

Phormium See Flax^ Ne\o Zealand 
Phosphate, in chemistry, the generic term 
for the salts formed by the union of phos- 
phoric anhydride with bases or water or 
both They play a leading part in the che- 
mistry of animal and plant life, the most 
important in this connection being the phos- 
phate of soda, phosphate of lime, and the 
basic phosphate of magnesia In agricul 
ture the adequate supply of phosphates to 
plants in the form of manures becomes a 
matter of necessity m all deplenished soils 
These phosphatic manures consist for the 
most part of bones, ground bones, mineral 
phosiihates (apatite, phosphorite, coprohtes), 
basic slag, superphosphates and reduced 
superphosphates (both prepared by treating 
broken-up bones with \itnol), bone ash and 
phosphatic guano See also Manures 
Phosphides, compounds of phosphorus 
with one other element, more especially 
with the metals 

Phosphor-bronze See Broiize 
Phosphores^cence, the property which 
certain bodies possess of becoming lummous 
without undergoing obvious combustion. It 
is sometimes a chexmeal, sometimes a phy- 


sical action Certain mineral substances 
exhibit the phenomenon when submitted to 
insolation, to heat, to fnction, to electncity, 
or to cleavage Ram, water spouts, and 
meteoric dust sometimes present a self lumi- 
nous appearance Several vegetable organ 
isms, chiefly cryptogams, exhibit this kind of 
luminosity, but the most interesting cases of 
phosphorescence occur in the animal world, 
the species m which the luminous property 
has been observed belonging nearly to every 
mam group of the zoological series In 
some of the lowest life forms and in many 
of the jelly fishes the whole surface of the 
body 18 phosphorescent, in other organisms 
the phosphorescent property is localized m 
certain organs, as in the sea pens, certain an 
nelids, the glow worms, fire flies, &c , while 
many deep sea fishes have shmmg bodies 
embedded m theskm The phosphorescence 
of the sea is produced by the scintillating 
or phosphorescent light emitted from the 
bodies of certain microscopic marine animals, 
and 18 well seen on the surface of the ocean 
at night Phosphorescence m animals ap 
pears to be a vital process, consisting essen 
tially in the conversion of nervous force (vital 
energy) into light, just as the same force 
can be converted by certain fishes into elec- 
tricity See Fluorescence 
Phospho^nc Acid (FH3O4), an acid usually 
obtained by burning phosphoretted hydro 
gen in atmospheric air or oxygen It is also 
produced by the oxidation of phosphorous 
acid, by oxidizing phosphorus with nitnc 
acid, by the decomposition of apatite and 
other native phosphates, and in vanous 
other ways It is used in medicine m the 
form of solution, constituting the dilute acid 
of the Pharmacopoeia. It is peculiarly suited 
to disordered states of the mucous surfaces, 
and also to states of debility, characterized 
by softening of the bones 

Fhos'phonte, a species of calcareous 
earth, a sub species of apatite (which see) 
It IS an amorphous phosphate of lime, and 
IS valuable as a fertilizer 

PhosphoroBCOpe, an instrument designed 
to show the phosphorescence of certain 
bodies that emit light but for a very short 
period. By its means many substances 
hitherto unsuspected of phosphorescence 
have been proved capable of retaining light 
for very short periods The name is also 
given to a philosophical toy for showmg 
phosphorescent substances in the dark. 

Phosphorous Acid (HsPOs), an acid pro- 
duced by exposmg sticks of phosphorus to 
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moist air, and in several other ways Phos 
phorous acid exists usually in the form of 
a thick uncrystalhzahle syrup, but it may 
also be obtained crystallized 
Phos'phorus, a solid non metallic combus 
tible substance ranking as one of the ele 
ments, symbol P, atomic weight 31 , specihc 
gravity 1 826 Jt occurs chiefly in com 
bination with oxygen, calcitim, and mag 
nesium, m volcanic and other rocks, whose 
disintegration constitutes very fertile soils 
It exists also in the plants used by man os 
food, and is a never failing and important 
constituent m animal structures It is 
manufactured from bones, which consist in 
part of phosphate of lime, or from native 
mineral phosphate of lime Common phos 
phorus when pure is almost transparent and 
colourless At common temperatures it is 
a soft solid, easily cut with a knife, and the 
cut surface has a waxy lustre, at 108° it 
fuses, and at 550° is converted into vapour 
It IS exceedingly inflammable Exposed to 
the air at common temperatures it under 
goes slow combustion, emits a white vapour 
of a peculiar alliaceous odour, appears lu- 
minous m the dark, and is gradually con 
sumed On this account phosphorus should 
always be kept under water A very slight 
degree of heat is sufhcitnt to inflame phos 
phorus in the open air Gentle pressure 
between the fingers, friction, or a tempera- 
ture not much above its point of fusion, 
kindles it readily It burns rapidly even 
in the air, emitting a splendid white light, 
and causing intense heat Its combustion is 
far more rapid in oxygen gas, and the light 
far more vivid The product of the perfect 
combustion of phosphorus is phosphorous 
pentoxide or phosphoric anhydnde (PiOg), 
a white solid which readily takes up water, 
passing into phosphoric acid (which see) 
Compounds of phosphoric anhydride with 
basic bodies are known as phosphates (which 
see) Phosphorus may be made to combme 
with most of the metals, forming compounds 
called phosphides When dissolved in fat 
oils it forms a solution which is lummous in 
the dark. It is chiefly used in the prepara- 
tion of lucifer matches, and also in the pre 
paration of phosphoric acid It is of all 
stimulants the most powerful and diffusible, 
but on account of its activity highly dan 
gerous It can be safely administered as 
a medicine only m extremely minute doses 
and with the utmost possible caution Phos- 
phorus presents a good example of allotropy, 
in that it can be exhibited in at least one 
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other form, known as red oi amorphous 
phosphorus, presenting completely different 
properties from common phosphorus Tins 
variety is produced by keeping common 
phosphorus a long time shghtly below the 
boiling point It is a red, hard, brittle sub- 
stance, not fusible, not poisonous, and not 
readily inflammable, so that it may be 
handled with impunity When heated to 
the boilmg-point it changes back to common 
phosphorus 

Pho'tiUB, a patriarch of Constantinople, 
bom of patrician parents in that (ity eaily 
in the l)th century His wealth and in 
terest raised him to the highest offices of 
the state, whilst he enjoyed the reputation 
of being the most universally learned and 
accomplished man of his age He became 
secretary of state under the emperor Michael 
III , and contracted an intimacy with the 
minister Baidas, uncle of the emporoi On 
the deposition of the patriarch Ignatius, 
Bardas persuaded the empeior to raise Pho 
tius to the patriarchal dignity I'he instal- 
lation was recognized by the metropolitans 
of the patriarchate, but was opposed by 
Pope Nicholas I , whom Photius soon after 
excommunicated, thereby laying the foun 
dation of the schism between the Eastern 
and Western churches But the Emperor 
Michael having been murdered in 867 by 
Basil, who was raised to the throne, that 
prince immediately replaced Ignatius in his 
office, and banished Photius, who, however, 
resumed his dignity on the death of Ignatius 
in 878 On the accession of Leo, son of 
Basil, to the impenal throne m 886, Photius 
was again deposed, and banished to a monas 
tery in Armenia, where he died m 891 
Photius was an able ecclesiastical states- 
man, and a man of great intellect, erudition, 
and literary power His chief work is the 
Myriobiblion, which may be described as an 
extensive review of ancient Greek litera 
ture 

Photo-engraving, a common name of 
many processes in which the action of light 
on a sensitized surface is made to change 
the nature or condition of the substance of 
the plate or its coating, so that it may by 
processes be made to afford a printing sur- 
face corresponding to the original from 
which the photographic image was denved 

Photog'raphy (Greek, phos, photos, light, 
and grapho, I wnte) is the art of taking 
representations of objects by the action of 
hght through the lenses of the camera ob- 
Bcura on a previously prepared surface It 
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IS of comparatively recent ongin, though, as 
early as the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, Mr Thomas Wedgewood had dis- 
covered a method of copying paintings on 
glass and of makmg profiles by the action 
of light upon nitrate of silver About 1814 
M Nic4phore Niepoe m France discovered 
a method of producing, by means of the 
camera obscura, pictures on plates of metal 
coated with asphaltum, and at the same time 
of rendenng them permanent In 1889 
Daguerre announced the discovery of the 
Daguerreotype (See Daguerreotype Pro- 
cess ) In the meantime, however, Mr 
Henry Fox Talbot had discovered the pro 
cess of obtammg pictures in the camera by 
the agency of hight on paper coated with 
chloride and mtrate of silver, and also of 
fixing them when so obtained Mr Talbot 
gave the name of ealotype to his process 
(from halos, fair, and tupos or typos, an im 
pression), and subsequently mtroduced van 
ous improvements on it, and took out several 
patents, the earliest being in 1841 It has 
also been called after him talbotype, m the 
same manner as daguerreotype from Da- 
guerre Numerous modifications of the ea- 
lotype were introduced, besides various new 
photographic processes, the most important 
being those of M Niepce de St Victor and 
Mr Scott Archer, the former of whom mtro- 
duced the use of albumen and the latter that 
of collodion as a substitute for paper, these 
substances bemg in either case thinly spread 
over a plate of glass Mr Archer perfected 
the wet collodion process, and published full 
working details in 1851 Collodion dry 
plates were introduced by Dr HiU Norris 
in 1856, collodion emulsion dry plates by 
Messrs Sayce and Bolton m 1864 In 1871 
Dr B L Maddox discovered that glass 
plates could be coated with an emulsion 
consisting of bromide of silver contained in 
gelatine This gelatine dry-plate process 
was improved by Bennett in 1878, and came 
mto general use about 1880 It is now al 
most the only process employed in ordmary 
photography 

Photographs may be either negative or 
positive Negative photographs are pro- 
duced in the camera, and exhibit the lights 
and shades contrary to nature, that is, the 
lights dark and sh^es white In order to 
obtain prmts or positives several methods 
are used In silver printing a paper sensi- 
tized by being floated on a solution of sdbu- 
men mixed i^th common salt, and then on 
a solution of mtrate of silver, is placed m 


close contact with the negative in a print- 
ing frame, and exposed to light until the 
silver compounds have become sufficiently 
darkened. It is afterwards toned, fixed, 
and washed In the platinotype process the 
paper is sensitized by feme oxalate and a 
double salt of potassium and platinum The 
latter process requires no tonmg, and pro- 
duces a permanent prmt 
In 1855 M Poitevm devised a process by 
which pictures of great beauty and perman 
ence were obtained. He combined carbon 
or any other pigment, m a fine state of divi- 
sion, with gelatme, starch, or gum, applied 
it over the surface of his paper, dried it, 
submitted it to the action of light under a 
photographic negative, and so first produced 
what IS now usually called a carbon prmt 
In 1864 carbon-pnnting was brought to a 
high state of perfection by Mr Swan of 
Newcastle, whose plan was to prepare a 
solution of gelatine and bichromate of potash 
(the latter bemg the sensitizing agent), 
mixed with some black pigment, and apply 
the mixture as a coating to a sheet of paper, 
and prmt his positives on the black cake, or 
tissue as it is called, thus produced. One of 
the most important discoveries m connection 
with photographic pnntmg was that of Mr 
Walter Woodbury By his process the har- 
dened tissue IS brought mto contact with a 
plate of type metal under considerable pres- 
sure The plate takes the impression of the 
relief, and pictures are prmted from it in- 
stead of from the raised tissue The auto- 
type process, invented by Mr Johnson, is 
a more simple and ready method of carbon- 
pnnting than the carbon process proper, but 
the principles involved are the same It is 
used for book illustrations and picture re- 
production. Photo hthography, the process 
of reproduemg copies of a photograph from 
a lithographic stone, was discovered by Asser 
of Amsterdam m 1859 Vanous modes of 
multiplying photographic pictures by photo 
lithography have been successfully tned 
A common mode is to take a pnnt on paper 
sensitized with gelatme and bichromate of 
potassium, and to mk it with a suitable oily 
ink This mk adheres to the parts where 
the gelatme has been acted on by light and 
has become insoluble, but where the gela- 
tme IB still soluble the mk can be easily 
washed off It is then transferred to a 
lithographic stone m the usual wa^ In 
phx>to-zincography the process consists in 
projecting an impression on a plate of pre- 
pared zinc by photc^aphy and then en- 







THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY, 

OR RADIOGRAPHY 


The apparatus necessary for the practice 
of the ‘new photography’ or ‘radiography’ 
aic an electric battery or accumulator, an 
ordinaiy induction coil, a vacuum tube 
(or bulb), the best form of which is that 
known as the ‘focus tube*, a photographic 
plate, inclosed m some envelope or case 
impervious to ordinary light, and usually 
of black paper or thin ebonite 

Certain luminous phenomena produced 
by tlcctric discharges in tubes nearly ex 
hausted of air have long been known The 
current is led to the tube by platinum wires 
fused through the glass, and the end where 
the current enters is known as the anode, 
that where it leaves as the cathode When 
an electric discharge takes place particles 
of air or gas are projected from the cathode 
and strike against the glass opposite, caus- 
ing it to become luminous or fluorescent 
When the cathode is made of cup- shaped 
form such rays proceeding from it may be 
focussed on any body in the tube, hence the 
name ‘ focus tube ’ for the tubes commonly 
used in the new photography 

In order to avoid variations in the in- 
tensity of the currents, when radiography 
18 practised, it is desirable that a suitable 
resistance coil and an amphre meter should 
be inserted on the primary current, as shown 
m the bottom diagram in the illustration 
The apparatus depicted is arranged for 
practical work, and especially for the ‘radio 
graphing ’ of surgical cases In order that 
the focus tube may be placed in the most 
convenient position the stand which carries 
it 18 provided with arms capable of being 
moved in any direction, and with stiffening 
rods to prevent vibration 


The current from the induction coil 
should be of an intensity suthcient to give 
at least a two inch spark between the 
points of a discharger, a three or four 
inch spark is to be pi cf erred The con 
neetions are so arranged that the current 
enters the focus tube by the end marked 
+ in the diagram The exact position of 
the anode or entering end is not, however, 
a matter of vital importance, as in high 
vacuum tubes the cathode rays are pio 
jccied in straight lines from the cathode, 
whatever be the position of the anode In 
the tubes used for radiography the rays 
proceeding from the cup shaped cathode 
impinge upon a small platinum plate fixed 
at an angle of i 5 ^ which serves both as 
anode and reflector, throwing the rays 
downwards on the glass, whence they 
emerge as the x-rays It was only m the 
early part of 1896 that the peculiar char 
acter of these rays was detected, by Pro 
fessor Kontgen of Wurzburg, after whom 
they are often designated as the llontgen 
i^ys 

The X rays, so called because tbeir true 
charaetrr is still unknown, appear to on 
ginate in the platinum plate, where it is 
bombarded by the cathode rays, and to be 
capable of passing in straight non refrangible 
lines through all substances not of extreme 
density They cause the tube to glow with 
a pale fluorescent light, varying in colour 
according to the nature of the glass These 
rays act upon the sensitive photographic 
plate 111 much the same way as ordinary 
light, but It 18 only the ahadowi of such 
objects as obstruct their passage that are 
imprinted on the plate They pass readily 



through flesh, paper, leather, and other snb- 
stanoes of little density , much less readily 
through bone, and with diflioulty through 
glass, metals, kc., indeed scarry at all 
through the denser metals, such as plat- 
inum Thus, in the example given the 
rays have passed through the glove and the 
flesh, and acted strongly upon the photo- 
graphic plate beneath , less strongly where 
the bones have offered some resistance to 
their passage, and not at all through the 
rings, glove buttons, ko A negative simi- 
lar to an ordinary photographic negative 
has thus been produced, which has been 
developed and prmted from in the usual 
way. 

In radiography the tube should be placed 
near enough to the object to act with rea 
sonable rapidity, yet far enough off to cause 
the rays to strike all parts of the plate in 
lines diverging as little as possible For 
the hand, a distance of about eight inches 
IS commonly adopted, and with plates of 
fair rapidity and an intensity of electric 


enrrent equal to a three-inch spark, an 
exposure of a minute to two minutes would 
suffice 

As the rays pass readily through leather, 
wood, clothing, &o , broken bones oan be 
radiographed with ease without removing 
the sphnts, the foot can be radiographed 
without removing the boot, and any part 
of the body without removing the clothing 
But in order to obtain a sharp negative the 
plate must be as nearly as possible in con 
tact with the object to be radiographed The 
operation oan be carried out in full day 
light 

If a fluorescent screen, consisting of 
barium platino cyanide mixed with var 
nish and spread upon thin glass, be used 
instead of a photographic plate, the shadow 
of any object placed between it and the 
focus tube can be distinctly seen, pro 
vided side light be excluded as in viewing 
the image on the screen of a camera. In 
this way the presence, for example, of coins 
in letters may be instantly detected. 
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graving it by etching with acids, so that 
copies can be printed from the plate In 
1887 it was announced that Mr Mayall had 
discovered the secret of taking photographs 
in natural colours, and that by the Cellerier* 
Parke’s process photography in natural co- 
lours was an accomplished fact Photo 
graphy in natural colours is still, however, 
m the future Smoe the introduction of the 
gelatine plate the art of photography has 
made immense advances, and its applications 
are endless Hand (sometimes called dcteo 
tive) cameras mall shapes and sizes have been 
introduced, some of which take pictures of ^ 
and i plate size Many improvements have 
also been made m instantaneous shutters 
These are now so carefully adjusted by me- 
chanical appliances that they can be regu- 
lated to a small fraction of a second, or a pro 
longed exposure can be given to any part of 
the subject at will These instantaneous 
processes have enabled scientists to analyse 
muscular movements and the vanous modes 
of locomotion Remarkable results have 
also been attamed in the application of 
photography to astronomy, and pictures of 
the most remote parts of the heavens are 
now common Its application in the various 
processes of book illustration has also been 
very successful Photography by means of 
artificial light is regularly practised Re- 
cently it has been discovered that by means 
of a current of electricity and a glass globe 
or tube exhausted of air, rays may be pro 
duoed which penetrate many solid sub- 
stances though unable to penetrate others, 
and which give an image of such opaque 
bodies on a photographic plate By these 
rays (X rays, Rontgen rays) we may get a 
photograph (or radiograph) showing, for in 
stance, the bones in the hand, the coins in 
a purse, &c (See the Plate ) 

Photogravure, a process of engraving m 
which by the aid of photography subjects 
are reproduced as plates suited for prmting 
in a copper-plate press The process known 
as Heliogravure (which see) is essentially 
the same 

Photo-heliograph, an instrument for ob- 
servmg transits of Venus and other solar 
phenomena, consistmgof atelescopemounted 
for photography on an equatonal stand and 
moved by suitable clockwork. 

Photo-lithography See Photography 

Photom’eter, an mstrument intended to 
indicate relative quantities of light, as in a 
cloudy or bright day, or to enable two light- 
giving bodies to be compared Photome- 
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ters depend on one or other of the two 
principles, that the eye can distinguish 
whether two adjacent surfaces are equally 
illummated, and whether two contiguous 
shadows have the same depth Benson’s 
photometer is based on the former principle, 
Kumford’s on the latter The common unit 
for comparison is the light emitted by a 
sperm candle burnmg 120 grams of sperma 
ceti per hour, other lights being said to 
have the mtensity of so many candles Im 
proved forms of photometers for more easily 
obtaining the illuminating power produced 
by coal-gas and the electric bght have re 
cently been introduced 
Pho’tophone, an instrument invented m 
1880 by Prof Graham Bell, which resembles 
the telephone, except that it transmits sounds 
by means of a beam of light mstead of the 
connecting wire of the telephone The sue 
cess of the mstrument depends upon a pe 
culiar property of the rare metal selenium, 
that, namely, of offering more or less opposi 
tion to the passage of electricity according 
as it IS acted upon or not by light In its 
simplest form the apparatus consists at the 
receiving end of a plane mirror of some 
flexible material (such as silvered mica) 
upon which a beam of light is concentrated, 
and the voice of a speaker directed against 
the back of this mirror throws the beam of 
light reflected from its surface into undula- 
tions which are received on a parabolic re 
Sector at the other end, and are centred on 
a sensitive selenium cell in connection with 
a telephone, which reproduces m articulate 
speech the undulations set up in the beam 
of light by the voice of the speaker 
Pho'tosphere, the luminous envelope, sup 
posed to consist of incandescent matter, 
surrounding the sun See Sun 
Photo-zmeography See Photography 
Phragmites (frag>mrt6z), a genus of 
large grasses widely spread, and usually 
known as reeds A eornn/Hnis^ the only 
British speaes, is the largest grass in the 
Bntish islands 

Phrenology (Greek, phren, mind, logoSt 
discourse), the term imphed to the psycho 
logical theones of Gall and Spurweim, 
founded upon ( 1 ) the discovery that the bram, 
as the organ of the mmd, is not so much a 
smgle organ as a complex congenes of organs, 
and (2) observations as to the existence of 
a certam correspondence between the apti- 
tudes of the individual and the configuration 
of his skull Phrenology may therefore be 
regarded as a development^ partly scientifio 
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and partly empirical, of the general idea 
that a correspondence exists between the 
physical structure and the psychical and 
mental traits of every individual man or 
animal It was long ago observed by phy- 
siologists that in ammals a certain character 
and mtelligence seemed to accompany a cer- 
tain formation and size of skull Lavater, 
in his system of physiognomy, went further 
than this, and gave to particular shapes of 
the head certain powers and passions the 
comcal head he terms religious, the narrow 
retreatmg front, wial minded, the broad 
neck, scdactous, &c But it was reserved to 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim to expand this 
germ of doctrine into a minute system, and 
to map out the whole cranium into small 
sections, each section being the dwelling 
place of a certain faculty, propensity, or 
sentiment Gall first started this so called 
science, but to Spurzheim it is mainly in- 
debted for its systematic arrangement, and 
to Dr Combe of Edinburgh for its advocacy 
Gall commenced giving private lectuies on 
the subject in 1796 In 1800 he was joined 
by Spurzheim, who continued his colleague 
till 1813, both conducting their researches 
m common, and travelling together from 
place to place At Pans their theories 
were investigated by a commission of the 
Institute of France, the result being an un 
favourable report diawn up by the cele- 
brated Cuvier In 1814 Spurzheim came 
to Britain, where his lectures gained many 
disciples, among others George Combe of 
Edinburgh, one of the best expounders and 
defenders of phrenology which the science 
yet can boast Spurzheim eventually went 
to Amenca, where he died in 1832 

So far as phrenology was scientific it un- 
doubtedly was one cause which led to the 
minute anatomical investigations to which 
the brain has latterly been subjected, and 
Gall and Spurzheim have high claims to 
be regarded as anatomical discoverers and 
pioneers Previous to their dissections the 
bram had generally been regarded as a 
single organ rather than a complex con- 
genes of organs Gall’s view of the phy- 
siology of the brain was, that the convolu- 
tions are distmct nervous centres, each 
having its own special activity, that the 
frontal lobes are occupied by the perceptiie 
group of centres, the superior lobes by the 
moral and aesthetic groups, the inferior lobes 
by the group mainly concerned in the nutri 
tion and adaptation of the animal to external 
conditions, and the postenor lobes to the 


social instincts To a considerable extent 
these views have been pronounced to be 
well founded by later specialists, and thus 
the leading positions of Gall and Spurzheim 
have taken a place in scientific psychology 
as represented by Bam, C^arpenter, Ferner, 
Wagner, Huschke, and others 

The empirical side of phrenology, some 
times called cramoloqy^ rests upon the as- 
sumption that the relative development 
of the centres of the brain can be accurately 
determined by an external examination of 
the protuberances and depressions of the 
skull Craniology is admitted to have a 
certain degree of foundation in the general 
truths of physiology, but it cannot pretend 
to scientific exactness or well reasoned theory, 
and in the hands of those who know it best 
it usually makes no such claim Its con- 
clusions, like its data, are uncertain and 
general, because in attempting to delineate a 
man mentally, morally, and psychically, there 
are so many things other than the external 
shape of the skull which have to be taken 
into account, and also so many things of 
essential importance of which it is impossible 
to take account I or example, the cranium 
may be small, and yet, owing to the depth 
of the furrows, the cortex or thinking mem- 
brane of the bram may be large, on the 
other hand, owing to the superficial nature 
of the furrows, a large cranium may co exist 
with a very limited development of cortex, 
and such a fact as this, it is obvious, is un 
verifiable in any special instance without 
post mortem examination It is only in 
America that empirical phrenology, or cram 
ology, ever flourished In Britain it pro 
duced a temporary excitement, but never 
had much real popularity, and the little it 
did have it seems to have lost 

Phrygia, in ancient geography a region 
compnsmg the western central part of Asia 
Mmor, containing the cities Apamea, Lao 
dicea, and Colossae The inhabitants were 
early civilized, and paid much attention to 
grazing and tillage The early history of 
Phrygia is mythological Several of its kings 
are mentioned of the names of Gordius and 
Midas On the death of Adrastus (b c 660) 
the royal family of Phrygia became extinct, 
and the kingdom became a province of 
Lydia It afterwards formed a part of the 
Persian, and still later of the Roman Empire 
— In the music of the ancients the Phrygian 
mode was of a martial character 

Phry^nichuB, an ancient Athenian xK>et 
who occupied an important position in the 
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development of the Greek drama, flourish- 
ing about 512-476 n c See Drama^ Grceci 
{Literature) 

Phthio'tiB, a district of ancient Greece, 
in the south of Thessaly, now forming a 
nomarchy of Greece Pop 128,440 

PhthiBiB ^thi'sis) See Consumption 

Phycology, that department of botany 
which treats of the algse or sea weeds 

Phylac^tery, among the Jews a stnp of 
parchment msenbed with certain texts from 
the Old Testament, and inclosed within a 
small leathern case, which was fastened 
with straps on the forehead just above and 
between the eyes, and on the left arm near 
the region of the heart The four passages 
msenbed upon the phylactery were Kx xiii 
1-10, 11-16, Deut VI 4-9, xi 18-21 The 
custom was founded on a literal interprcta 
tion of Ex xiii 16, Deut vi 8, xi 18 
Phylacteries are the 'prayer thongs* of the 
modern Jews In their origin they were 
regarded as amulets, which protected the 
wearer from the power of demons, and 
hence their name, which is from the Greek 
phulassein, to guard 

Phyllium See Leaf^tnseets 

Phyllodium, in botany the name given to 
a leaf stalk when it becomes developed into 
a flattened expansion like a leaf, as m some 
Australian species of acacia and certain 
other plants 

Phyllop'oda (‘leaf footed’), an order of 
Crustacea,po88e8sing numerous feet, number- 
ing eight pairs at least, the first pair being na 
tatory m character The feet arc of foliace- 
ous or leaf like structure, and are provided 
with branchial appendages, adapted to sub- 
serve the breathing or respiratory function 
The carapace, or shelly covenng protecting 
the head and chest, may be well developed, 
or the body may be destitute of a covenng 
In their development the Phyllopoda pass 
through a metamorphosis, and in their 
earliest state the embryos appear as in the 
‘nauplius’ form (see Nauplim) All the 
Phyllopoda are of small size The order is 
represented by the familiar 'fairy shnmps’ 
{Ch%rocepKalus)f met with in fresh water 
ponds, and the cunous 'bnne shnmps’ {Ar 
temia)f found in the bnne pans of salt 
works, and in the salt lakes of both the Old 
and New Worlds The Phyllopoda are of 
high interest to the palaeontologist, on ac 
count of the affimties they present to the 
extmet trilobites (see Tnlohtte) The Phyl- 
lopoda themselves are represented as fosnis 
m the Palaeozoic rocka 
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Phyllostom'idas, the vampire bats, a fa 
mily of insectivorous bats See Vampire bat 
Phylloze'ra, a genus of plant lice, family 
Aphidte, order Hemiptera. ’I’he type of the 
genus is PkylLorcra i/uoius, a species which 
hi\e8 upon oak trees, but the Phylloxera i a^- 
tatriXf or grape Phylloxera, a species which 
injuriously affects the vine, has attracted so 
much attention of late years that it has 
come to be known as the Phylloxera It 
presents itself m two types, the one gall in- 
habiting {(/alltcola)f and the other root 
mhabitiug {radtcola) Its proper home is 
North America, where it was known early 
in the history of grape culture, and where it 
doubtless existed on wild vines from time 
immemorial It was discovered m England 
in 1863, and about the same time it made 
its appearance m France, where it com- 
mitted great ravages, inflicting immense loss 
upon the owners of vineyards Widening 
its area not only by natural means, but also 
by commerce m vmes and cuttings, it was 
carried from infected to non infected dis- 


tnets, and spread to Spam, Portugal, Swit 
zerland, Austria, Prussia, and to ^1 the 
grajKJ growing countries of Europe Only 
where the soil was of a sandy nature did the 
vineyards escape In 1886 its presence was 
discovered in Australia, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in Algeria, and, generally 
speaking, it has now obtained a foothold, at 
least in restricted localities, in every conn 
try where the grape vine is cultivated Vmes 
attacked by Phylloxera generally show ex 


ternal signs the second 
year of attack in a 
Biddy yellowish appear 
ance of the foliage and 
in stunted growth, and 
the third year they fre- 
quently perish, all the 
finer roots having de 
cayed and wasted away 
Many remedies have 
been proposed, but none 
are universally practi 
cable or satisfactory 
Physalia, a genus of 
marine animals of the 
class Hydrozoa, of the 
sub class Siphonophora 
The P atlantica is 
known by the name of 



Phytalxa atlantica (Por 
tuguesc mau of war) 


the Portugese man of war These hydro 
zoa are charactenzed by the presence of 
one or more large air sacs, by which they 
float on the surface of the ocean Numerous 
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tentacles depend from the under side, one 
class short and the other long The shorter 
are the nutritive individuals of the colony, 
the longer, which in a Physaha 5 or 6 inches 
long are capable of being extended to 12 or 
18 feet, possess a remarkable stmging power, 
and are probably used to stun their prey 

Physe^ter See Sperm-whale 

Physical Geography is that branch of 
geography which treats of the surface of 
the earth, or of any part of it as regards 
its natural features and conformation, the 
changes that are constantly taking place and 
that have formerly taken place so as to pro- 
duce the features now existing, it points out 
the natural divisions of the earth into land 
and water, continents, islands, nvers, seas, 
oceans, &c , treating of the external con- 
figuration of mountains, valleys, coasts, &c., 
and of the relation and peculiarities of dif- 
ferent portions of the water area^ including 
current, wave action, depth of the sea, salt 
and fresh water lakes, the drainage of coun- 
tnes, &c The atmosphere in its larger 
features is also considered, including the 
questions of cbmate, winds, storms, rain- 
fall, and meteorology generally Lastly it 
takes up various questions connected with 
the organic life of the globe, more especially 
the distiiibution of animals and plants, and 
their relation to their environment, tracing 
the influence of chmate, soil, natural barriers 
or channels of commumcation, &c , upon the 
growth and spread of plants and animals, 
mcludmg m the latter the vanous races of 
man The field of physical geography is 
thus by no means easy to confine within 
stnet limits, as it is so closely connected 
at vanous pomts with geology, mmeralogy, 
botany and zoology, chemistoy, ethnology, 
&c 

PhyBicians, Royal College of (London), 
a body which owes its ongin to the exertions 
of Thomas Lmacre, one of the physicians of 
Henry VIIL, who, through the mfluence of 
Cardinal Wolsey, obtamed in 1518 from 
that monarch letters patent incorporatmg 
himself with certam other physicians name<^ 
and all other men of the same faculty in 
London, as one body Vanous pnvil^es 
were accorded to them, the chief of which 
was that of prohibitmg any one from prac- 
tismg as a physician m London, or within 
a cirouit of 7 miles round it, unless he had 
first obtamed a license from this cor^ra- 
tion A charter granted four years later 
confirmed the pnvSeges of the body, except 
that graduates of Oxford and Cambnd^ 


were permitted to practise withm the juris- 
diction of the college without previously 
being examined by it Vanous charters 
have been granted to the body subsequently, 
but since the passing of the Medical Act of 
1868, by which any duly quahfied practi- 
tioner 18 entitled to practise according to 
his quahfications m any part of his majesty’s 
domimons, the license of the college is not 
necessary to those practising in London or 
within 7 miles round The Royal College 
of Physicians of London is represented by 
one member in the general medical council 
established by the Medical Act of 1858, and 
fellows, licentiates, and extra licentiates of 
the body may, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of that act, be registered as medical 
practitioners A similar body, the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, was in- 
corporated by royal charter dated the 26th 
of November, 1681, and empowered to 
make laws for promotmg the art of physic, 
and to regulate the practice thereof in Edin- 
burgh and Leith Its fellows and licentiates 
are entitled to be registered as qualified medi 
cal practitioners The Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Glasgow, has a like status 

Physic-nut, the seed of the Curcaa pur- 
gans (Jatrdpha purgans)^ or the plant itself, 
a shrub belonging to the natural order 
Euphorbiacese, a native of mtertropical 
countnes, principally the East and West 
Indies The seeds have acquired the name 
in virtue of their strong emetic and pur- 
gative properties, due to a fixed oil which 
resides pnncipally m the embryo This oil 
IS expressed and used m medicine under the 
name of Jatropha oilf for the same purposes 
as croton-oil, although it is less powerful 
The name of French or Spanish physic-nuts 
IB given to the seeds of another member of 
the same genus, the Curcas multifidus, a 
native of the same regions The oil ex 
pressed from it is called Oil of Pinhoen, and 
IB similar m its properties to Jatropha-oil 

PhjrsiCB (from Greek, phym^ nature), or 
Natubal Philosophy, is the study of the 
phenomena of the material world, or of the 
laws and properties of matter, more re- 
stnctedly it treats of the properties of bodies 
as bodies, and of the phenomena produced 
by the action of the vanous forces on matter 
in the mass It thus has as its chief branches 
the subjects dynamics, hydrostatics, heat, 
light, sound, electncity, and magnetism 
^e different articles 

PhjTBiog'nomy, the doctrme which teaches 
the means of judging of character from the 
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countenance Anstotle is the first who is 
known to have made any attempts m phy- 
siognomy He observed that each anunal 
has a special predominant instmct, as the 
fox cunning, the wolf ferocity, and so forth, 
and he thence concluded that men whose 
features resemble those of certain animals 
will ha\ e similar qualities to those animals 
Baptista della Porta, in his work De Humana 
Physiognomia (1586), revived this theory 
nnd corned it out further The theory was 
adopted and illustrated by the French pam- 
ter Lebrun, in the next century, and by 
Tischbem, a German painter of the 18th 
century The physiologist Camper sought 
new data m a companson of the heads of 
different types of the human species, and m 
attempting to deduce the degree of intelli- 
gence belonging to each type from the size 
of the facial angle Lavater was the first 
to develop an elaborate system of physiog- 
nomy, the scope of which he enlarged so as 
to include all the relations between the 
physical and moral nature of man (See 
Jjatater ) It is a subject of great interest, 
but one must be on his guard against a 
general application of the rules which ex 
penence seems to have furnished him 

Physiography, a term often used as equi- 
valent to physical geography (which see), 
but otherwise used to embrace the aggre- 
gate of information necessary to be acquired 
as a prehmmary to the thorough study of 
physical geography, or as an introduction 
to the study of nature and its forces 

Physiologus, same as Bestiary See 
Bestiaires 

PhysioPogy, in medical and biological 
science the department of inquiry which 
investigates the functions of livmg beings 
In Its wide sense the living functions of 
both animals and plants fall to be mvesti- 
gated by physiology, this division of the 
subject being comprehended under the terms 
comparative phenology and animal and vege- 
table physiology When more specially ap- 
plied to the investigation of the functions 
in man the appellation huma/n physiology is 
applied to the science The importance of 
physiological mquiry in connection with the 
obmrvation of diseased conditions cannot 
be overrated The knowledge of healthy 
functions is absolutely necessary for the 
perfect understanding of diseased condi- 
tions, and the science of paihoLogy, deahng 
with the causes and progress of diseases, 
may in this way be said to anse from, and 
tp depend upon, physiological inquizy Phy- 


siology m itself thus forms a link connecting 
together the vanous branches of naturtd 
history or biology and those sciences which 
are more speci^ly included within a medi- 
cal ciimcutum The history of scientific 
physiology may be said to begin with Ans 
totie (884-822 bo), who attained no mean 
knowledge of the subject The Alexandrian 
school, fiounshing about 280 B o under the 
Ptolemies, and represented by Erasurtratus, 
Heruphilus, and others, obtained greater 
opportunities for the acquirement of phy- 
siological knowledge, through the investi- 
gation of the bodies of criminals who had 
Been executed Erasistratus thus threw 
much light on the nervous system and its 
physiology, whilst Herophilus made im 
portant observations on the pulse, and in 
addition discovered the lacteal or absorbent 
vessels After this there was a period of 
deebne, but Galen, living in the 2d century 
after Chnst, again raised the science to a 
respectable position, and effected a vast 
advance and improvement m physiological 
knowledge The systems which succeeded 
Galen and his times consisted, until about 
1648, of absurd speculations and theories, 
conducive in no respect to the advance of 
true knowledge In 1648 Vesalius paved 
the way towards the more scientific epochs 
of modem times by his investigations into 
the anatomy and structure of the human 
frame In 1619 Harvey, the ‘father of 
modem physiology,’ discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood Smee this time the his 
tory of physiology has gone hand in hand 
with the general history of anatomy (which 
see) One noteworthy peculiarity of modem 
physiological research consists in the in- 
troduction and extensive use of the expen 
mental mode of mvestigation in physiology, 
and of elaborate and dehcate instruments 
and apparatus, such as the sphygmograph, 
or pulse recorder, the ophthalmoscope, the 
laryngoscope, and the microscope The dif- 
ferent departments of physiology may be 
enumerated as comprehending the in vestiga 
tion of the three great functions which every 
living being performs, namely, (1) nutri- 
tion, including all that pertains to diges- 
tion, the circulation, and respiration, (2) 
innervation^ compnsing the functions per- 
formed by the nervous system , (8) repro- 
dmctioUf which ensures the continuation of 
the Bpeaes and includes also the phenomena 
of devdopment See the articles Diges- 
tion, Respiration, Skin, Eye^ Ear, La/rynp, 
Tongue, Ac, 
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Ph3r80Btig]na See Calabar Bean 
PhysoB^tomi, a name used as equivalent 
to Malacopten, a sub order of Teleostean 
fishes See Ichthyology 
Phyterephas See Ivory palm 
Phytoglyphy (Gr phyton^ a plant, glypM, 
to engrave), the art of printing from nature 
See Nature printing 

Ph3rtolac'ca, a genus of tropical or sub- 
tropical herbaceous plants, type of the nat 
order PhytolaccacecB One species is the 
American poke weed (which see) 
Phytol'ogy, a word sometimes used for 
botany 

Phytozo^a, a name synonymous with 

Zoophytes 

Piacenza (pya chen'tsa, anc PlacenUa)^ 
a town of North Italy, capital of province 
of same name, nearly equidistant from 
Parma and Milan, at the confluence of the 
Trebbia with the Po Being a place of 
strategic importance it has long been forti- 
fied, and 18 still surrounded by walls with 
bastions and fosse, outside which are a senes 
of detached forts The principal edifices are 
the cathedral, in the Lombard llomanesque 
style (mostly built between 1122 and 1233) 
and other churches, the town house, of the 
13th century, one of the finest structuies of 
its kind , and the Palazzo Parnese (now 
used as barracks) Piacenza is an important 
railway centre The manufactures consist 
of cotton goods, woollens, stockings, hats, 
leather, &c , and there are also several silk- 
spinning and papei mills Piacenza was on- 
ginally a Roman colony and was founded m 
219 B c Between 997 and 1035 it was 
governed by its bishops In 1447 it was 
captured and sacked by Irancesco Sforza, 
and in 1545 it was united with Parma to 
form an hereditary duchy for Pierluigi Par 
nese, son of Pope Paul III Pop 34,987 
— The province belongs to the basin of the 
Po, and is generally fertile, area, 965 sq 
miles, pop , 245,126 

Pia Mater, one of the membranes invest- 
ing the brain See Brain 

Fiana dei Greci (pya'na de-i gra'che), a 
town in Sicily, in the province and 10 miles 
s s w of the city of Palermo Pop 7714 
Piano (Itahan), soft, low, used in music 
in contradistinction to forte Pianissimo^ 
the superlative of piano 
Pianoforte, or Piano, a musical stringed 
mstrument, the stnngs of which are extended 
over bridges rising on the soundmg board, 
and are made to vibrate by means of small 
felted hammers^ which are put in motion by 


keySf and where a continued sound is not 
intended to be produced have their sound 
deadened immediately after the touch of the 
keys by means of leathern dampers Its 
name is compounded of two Italian words 
signifying soft and strong, and it was so 
called in contradistinction to the harpsi- 
chord, the instrument which it superseded, 
and which did not permit of the strength of 
the notes being increased and dimmished at 
will The mechanism by which the move- 
ment of the keys is conveyed to the stnngs 

15 called the actiony and there is no part of 
the pianoforte in which the vanations are 
more numerous There are usually three 
strings in the pianoforte for each note m 
the higher and middle octaves, two in the 
lower, and one in the lowest notes The 
strings are of steel wire The lowest notes 
have their strings wound round with a double 
coil of brass wire, and those next above 
with a single coil Pianofortes are either 
in the form of the grand piano, m which 
the stnngs he in the direction of the keys, 
or they have the strings stretched vertically 
perpendicular to the keys, which is now tlie 
most common foim, and constitutes the iip- 
iight piano Recently a vanety called the 
upright grand has also been introduced 
Grand pianos are used as concert instru 
ments, and have the greatest compass and 
strength The common compass of the 
piano at present is six and seven eighths or 
seven octaves The invention of the piano- 
forte can scarcely be ascribed to any one man 
in particular The first satisfactory ham- 
mer action appears to have been invented 
by an Itahan of Padua, named Bartolommeo 
Cristofah, about 1711 The mstrument was 
not introduced into England till the latter 
half of the 18th century Among the prin 
cipal improvers of the pianoforte are Sebas- 
tian Erard, the founder ©f the celebrated 
firm still in existence , Roller et Blanchet, 
the French firm which introduced the up 
nght piano. Broad wood, Collard, Hopkin- 
son, Kirkman, Bechstem, Steinway, besides 
others 

Pi'aristB, a R Catholic religious order, de- 
voted to the gratuitous instruction of youth, 
instituted at Rome, about the end of the 

16 th century The Piarists resemble the 
Jesuits in their costume, and in their devo- 
tion to the service of the church and to 
education, but they do not meddle m po- 
litical matters Italy, Austna, Hungary, 
and Spam have been the chief seats of their 
activity. 
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Pias'saba, or Pias'hava, a strong 
vegetable fibre imported from Biazil, tuid 
largely used for making brooms It is 
chiefly obtained from palms such as Altai ea 
funif^ra and LeopoMnua piassAha The 
fibre proceeds from the decaying leaves, the 
petioles of which separate at the base into 
long, coarse, pendulous fringes It ivas first 
utilued in England, and the consumption is 
now large Other European countries also 
consume considerable quantities 

Piastre (pi as'tr), a name first applied to 
a Spanish com, Avhich, about the middle of 
the 16th century, obtained almost universal 
currency The Spanish piastie had latterly 
the value of about 4s The Turki‘»h piastre, 
onginally worth about 3s 6f/ , has now de- 
clined in value to about 2d in Turkey and 
2^d m Egypt 

Piat'ra, a town in Iloumanio, on the Bis 
tritsa, 53 miles south west of Jassy It 
cAiries on a large trade in giam and timbci 
Pop 17,391 

Piauhi (pi ou r ), or PiAUin, a state of 
northuiiBi i/il,b(mndtdby the Atlantic ind 
the statis of Ceari, Ptrnambueo, Bahia, and 
Maranhrio, from which latter it is sepaiatcd 
by the Parnahyba, area, bl,7 '» square iuiIch 
I ts coast line is not abov e K) mik s in length 
The soil, generally com[)osed of alluvium, is 
of great natural fertility, but there is veiy 
little agriculture The rearing of catth, 
esteemed the best in Brazil, constitutes the 
pnncip il source of wealth Capital, There 
Zina , p« rt, I*arnahyba 

Fiaz'za (Italian), in architecture, is a 
square or other open space surrounded by 
buildings The term is frequently, but im 
properly, used to signify an arcaded or 
colonnaded walk 

Piazza-Armen'ua, a town of Italy, in 
Sicily, province of Caltamssetta, and 18 miles 
E s E of the town of Caltamssetta, said to 
have been founded by Creeks from Plattca 
Pop 18,252 

Piazzi, GriusEPPB, Italian astronomer, 
born in 1746, died 1826 In 1780 he be 
came professor of mathematics at Palermo, 
where he promoted the establishment of an 
observatory and compiled his Catalogue of 
the Stars January 1, 1801, he discovered 
the planet or asteroid Ceres, which ojiened 
the way for the discovery of so many otheis 

Pibroch (pe'broA), a wild irregular species 
of music peculiar to the Highlands of Scot 
land It IS performed on a bagpipe, and 
adapted to excite or assuage passion, and 
particularly to rouse a martial spirit among 
4X5 


troops gomg to battle The [ubroch pro- 
duces by imitative sounds the different 
phases of a battle — the march, the conflict, 
the flight, the pursuit, and tlu lament for 
the fallen 

Pica, a size of type See Printing 
Pica, the generic name of the magpies 
Pica, a depraved form of appetite See 
AppttiU 

Picard (pi-k u), .Fean, French astronomer, 
born ill 1020, died m 1082 In 1665 he be- 
came Gassendi’s successor in the chair of 
astronomy in the llo^al College of France 
The meiisuremcut of an arc of the mciidian 
IS the work by which Vicard is now chiefly 
known — a mcasuiemuit historically im 
portant in the science of astronomy, as it 
furnished Newton with the moans of veri 
fyiiig his theoiy of gravitation 

Picard, Louis Binoii, a French writer 
of comedies, boiii m 1700, died m 1828 
Befoie he was (juite eighteen he became an 
attoi, and almost as caily he began to write 
foi the stage Tic ml, on account of his 
skilful delineation of charactei, was called 
by the I'leiich [a pit it Mohhe He was 
the authoi of mou than seventy larger and 
sm Ulei pu‘ces, besules several romances 
Pic'ardy, formeily a province of France, 
m th( 1101 them part of the kingdom, lying 
between the British Channel, Normandy, 
and Artois, now divided among the depart 
ments of Fas dc- Calais, Somme, Aisnc, Oise, 
and Nord The capital was Amiens 
Piccmi (pit che'nr), NiccolO, Italian 
musical composer, bom in 1728, died iii 
1800 He composed comic and serious 
oper IS, chiefly for the stages of Borne and 
Naples, with such success that foi many 
years he was without a rival in Italy In 
1776 he accepted an invitation, on very 
favourable terms, fiom the French court, 
wid went to Pans, where he engaged m the 
famous musical contest with Gluck (See 
Gluck ) In his later years he fell into mis- 
fortunes He wrote over 1 50 operas, besides 
numerous oratorios and cantatas 

Pic'colo (Italian, linU\ a small flute hav- 
ing the same compass as the ordinary flute, 
but pitched an octave higher 
Piccolom'ini, a distinguished Siennese 
family, still flounshing in Italy in two 
branches The two most celebrated mem 
hers are — 1 zEneas Sylvius Bartholo- 
mj:U 8, afterwards Pope Pius (Pio) IL (See 
PiusJl ) — 2 OcTA\io,agrand nephew of the 
first, bom m 1699, died in Vienna m 1666 
He served in the armies of the German em- 
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peror, and became one of the distinguished 
generals in the Thirty Years’ war He was 
a favourite of Wallenstein, who intrusted 
him with a knowledge of his projects, when 
he purposed to attack the emperor In 
spite of this he made himself the chief m 
strument of Wallenstein’s overthrow, and 
after the latter’s assassination (1634) was 
rewarded with a portion of his estates He 
IS one of the principal characters m Schiller’s 
drama of Wallenstein, to the second part of 
which he gives the title His son Max, 
who appears in the same play, is an mven 
tion of the poet’s 

Pice (pis), a small East Indian com, value 
about each 

Pichegru (pesh gru), Charles, French 
general, bom at Arbois, department of Jura, 
1761 He was for some time a tutor at the 
College of Bnenne, but soon exchanged this 
profession for that of a soldier After the 
outbreak of the French Revolution he rose 
rapidly, was commander in -chief of the 
army of the Rhine m 1793, and of the army 
of the north m 1794, subjugated Holland, 
and entered Amsterdam in January 1795 
Pichegru was now at the height of his fame, 
and was honoured by the Convention with 
the title of saviour of his country, but, dis 
gusted with the anarchical state of affairs 
then prevailing in the capital, he entered 
into negotiations with the Bourbons, and 
became the soul of the party hostile to the 
revolution Having been proscnbed in con- 
sequence of the events of the 18th Fructidor 
(September 4, 1797), he was transported to 
Cayenne, but the year following escaped to 
England, where he entered into a conspiracy 
with George Cadoudal to assassmate Na- 
poleon Having gone to Fans for this pur- 
I)ose, he was captured by the police, and com- 
mitted to the Temple pnson, where he was 
found strangled on the 6th of April, 1804 
Pichmch'a, a volcano of Ecuador, in the 
Western Cordillera, north west of Quito , 
height, 15,560 feet It gives name to a 
province of Ecuador, capital, Quito 
Pichurim-beans See Pttchunm 
Pi^cidss, the woodpecker family, so named 
from the chief genus Ptcus See Woodpecker 
Pick'erel, the young of the fish known as 
the pike In Amenca the name is given to 
some of the smaller kinds of pike 

Pickering, market town of England, in 
North Riding of Yorkshire, 32 miles north- 
east of York. It IS a town of great aiiti- 

2 uity Its castle was the pnson of Richard 
I m 1399 Pop 3676, 


Pickles, vegetables and certam fruits f 
steeped m strong brme, and then preser 
in close vessels Wood vmegar is often u£ 
but malt or wine vinegar produces the I 
pickles Owing to the corroding effectf 
brme and vinegar the use of met^lic vest 
should be avoided m making pickles 
give a green colour to pickles verdigne 
other poisonous compounds of copper 
sometimes employed by manufacturers 
Pico, one of the Azores, consisting o 
single volcanic mountain, which termms 
in a peak (El Pico) 7613 feet high, t 
emits smoke and lava It is fertile and v 
wooded, and produces an excellent wine 
which 25,000 pipes are exported annua 
Area, 254 sq miles, pop 27,904 
Pico della Mirandola See Mirando 
Picotee' See Carnation, 

Picquet See Piquet 
Picnc Acid See Carhazotie Acid 
Picton, Sir Thomas, Bntish general, b 
in Pembrokeshire 1758, entered the ai 
in 1771, and, after serving in the W 
Indies, rose to the rank of colonel, and 
came governor of Tnnidad in 1797 
next service was the capture of Flushing 
which he was appointed governor in 1? 
He afterwards distinguished himself in 
Peninsular war at Badajoz, Vittona, Ciu( 
Rodrigo, &c He was killed at Water 
1815 

Picton, a port of entry and capital 
Prmce Edward’s county, Ontano, Cans 
40 miles s s w of Kingston Pop 3698 
Picton, a town of New South Wales, 
miles s w of Sydney In the vicinity 
Picton Lakes Pop 1500 
Picton, a thriving commercial town i 
seaport in the northern part of Nova Sco 
on a safe and commodious harbour B^ 
minous coal is mined and largely export 
and a beautiful sandstone is quarried P 
3235 

Piets (perhaps from L pictus, paint( 
the name given to a race of people ancier 
inhabiting Scotland, usually regarded a 
Celtic race, though some consider them 
have been not even Aryans, but Turanw 
See ScoUa/nd 

Picts’ Houses See Earth Houses 
Picul, m China, a weight of 133^ 
It 18 divided into 100 catties or 1600 ta< 
Picus, an old sylvan deity in Italy, ^ 
was represented with the head of a wc 
pecker (Latm, ptcus), and presided c 
divination This is also the scientific pi 
of a genus of woodpeckers. 
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Piddock See Pholas 
Piedecuesta (pi a de es ta), a town of 
the republic of Colombia, on the Rio de 
Oro, with a university Pop 9015 
Piedmont (Italian, Pienionti)^ a depart 
ment or terntorial division of ltal>, bt 
tween Sw itzerland, Lombardy, Liguria, and 
h ranee, area, 11,198 square miles, pop 
3,233,431 It forms the upper valley of 
the river Po, and derives its name, signify 
ing ‘ foot of the mountain,' from its sitna 
tion at the base of the loftiest ranges of the 
Alps, by which it is inclosed on all sides 
except towards the Lombard plain It 
forms one of the most beautiful and fertile 
portions of Europe, commencing on the 
north, south, and west m majestic moiin 
tains, and thence descending in magnihcent 
terrac es and hnely undulating slopes to the 
rich plains of the Po, to the basin of which 
it all belongs It is divided into four pro 
Vinces — Turin, Alessandna, Cuneo, and No 
vara The chief town is Turin See Sar 
dinian Monarchy ^ bai oy{Hou^eof),MidL Hal y 
Piedra-Blanca, a town of the Argentine 
Republic, prov Catamarca I*op 6000 
Pien'za, a small city of ( /ontr il Italy, prov 
Siena, with a cathedral, bishops palace, 
Palazzo Piccolomini, town house, &c Pop 
1004 

Piepowder Court, or Pili oudre C’ourt, 
a court ft)nnerly set up at fairs and markets 
in I n gland for the summary administration 
of justice in cases ansirig there It is also 
called the Court of Dusty Foot, which has 
the same meaning as piepowder (a corrup 
tion of the French picd poudreux) 

Pier (Fr pur re, a stone), in architecture, 
IS the name applied to a mass of masonry 
between openings in a wall, such as doors, 
window 8, &c The solid support from which 
an arch spnngs or which sustains a tower is 
also called a pier The term is also applied 
to a mole or jetty carried out into the sea, 
intended to serve as an embankment to 
protect vessels from the open sea, and to 
form a harbour 

Pierce, Franklin, fourteenth president 
of the United States, bom in New Hamp 
shire 1804, died 1869 He was bred to the 
law, entered congress in 1833, served m 
the Mexican war, and in 1852 became presi- 
dent as champion of the pro slavery party 
Pie'rian, an epithet given to the Piendes 
or Muses, from the district of Plena m 
Thessaly, which was sacred to them 
Pierre, Bernabdin db Saint See Saint- 
Pierre 
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Pierre (pi Ir), St , a sm ill islaml near 
the southern coast of Newfoundland form 
mg with the adjacent Island of Miquelon a 
colony of Fiance I'he inhabitaiitM subsist 
entirely by the cod fisheries and tlu indus- 
tries connected with them Tlie Islands of 
bt Pierre and Miquelon wore first ac (pined 
by the Fiench in 1763, and weio finally 
confirmed to them at the general Peace of 
1814 Area (of St Pierie and Miquelon), 
90 sq miles, pop 6300 
Pierre (ju ar), St , a town on the north 
west coast of tlu French island of Mar- 
tinique in the West Indies totally destioytd 
by the terrific eruption of the volcano Mont 
Pelec in 1902 It was a fortified seaport 
and had 26,000 inhabitants 
Pierrefonds (pi ar fOn), a village of France, 
dep (Jiso, near Compiegne, remarkable for 
its castle, founded in 1360 and recently re 
stored Pop 1800 
Pierre-les-CalaiB, St See Calais 
Pierrot (pi er ro), a comic character on the 
French stage, diessed m a witle white cos 
tume with huge buttons, and playing the 
part of a running but c owardly rogue 
Piers Plowman See Lanylaruh 
Pieth, in painting and sculpture, a re- 
presentation of the Virgin *.mbiacing the 
dead (Christ In St Peter’s at Rome is a 
Pietk by Michael Angelo 

Pietermaritzburg, capitil of Natd, 45 
miles inland from Durban, with which it is 
connect* d by a railway It was hiunded 
in 1843, and named after two of the Boer 
leaders, Pieter Retief and Gert Mantz It 
has wide streets planted with trees, contains 
governor’s lesidence, government buildings, 
fine town hall, college, &c Pop 29,000 
Pi'etism, in German theology the religious 
views of the pietists, a name origin dly 
applied in dension to some young teacheis 
of theology at Leipzig, who began in 1689 
to dehver ascetic lectures on the New Tea 
tament to the students and citi/ens The 
idea of imparting theological instruction in 
a popular way came from their friend and 
teacher Spener (the German F^nelon), who 
had held religious meetings in Frankfort 
from the year 1670, at which the laity 
prayed, and were allowed to ask questions, 
&c The Leipzig lectures were put a stop to 
as being hostile to good government, but the 
mfluence of the pietists led to the founda 
tion (1695) of the University of Halle, 
which became the centre of evangelical re- 
bgion in Germany The leading adherents 
of Spener were appointed its first professors, 
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among them Francke, the founder of the 
celebrated Waieenhaus or orphanage at 
Halle The pietiats were noted for their 
preference of practical as opposed to doc 
tnnal religion, but they never formed a 
separate sect The J ansenism and Quietism 
of France, and the Methodism of England, 
sprang from sources similar to those of the 
German pietism 

Pietra>dura, a kind of mosaic executed 
m Italy, and especially at Florence, in hard 
stones, such as topazes, garnets, caruelians, 
rubles, &c 

Piezom'eter, an instrument for measuring 
the comjiression of water and other hquids 
under pressure In Oersted’s piezometer 
the pressure is gauged by the manometer, 
and the amount of compression indicated 
by mercury in a glass tube 

Pig See Hog 

Pigafet'ta, Antonio, bom at Vicenza 
towards the end of the 15th century, ac 
companied Magellan in the first circum 
navigation of the globe (1619-22) He 
kept a journal of the voyage, of which a 
complete edition was first published only in 
1800 

Pigeon, the common name of a group of 
birds, forming in some systems a section of 
the order of rasorial or galhnaceous birds, 
in others a distinct order The pigeons 
or doves as a group have the upper man- 
dible arched towards its apex, and of horny 
consistence, a second curve exists at its 
base, where there is a cartilaginous plate 
or piece through which the nostrils pass 
The crop is of large size The pipons are 
generally strong on the wing They are 
mostly arboreal in habits, percbmg upon 
trees, and building their nests in elevated 
situations Both sexes incubate, and these 
birds generally pair for life, the loss or 
death of a mate being in many cases ap 
parently mourned and grieved over, and the 
survivor frequently refusing to be consoled 
by another mate. The song consists of the 
well known plaintive cooing The pigeons 
are distnbuted in every quarter of the globe, 
but attain the greatest luxunance of plum- 
age in warm and tropical regions The 
pigeon family is divided into vonous groups 
The true pigeons or Columbidas are repre 
sented by the stock dove (Cclumba cenas) of 
the southern English counties, which has 
been credited with being the progenitor of 
the domestio pigeon The nng dove or 
cushat {O palun3>u$) is the largest British 
species, and has a wide distribution The 


turtle dove {C tui tur), found m Bntam in 
summer, and the Cape turtle {0 capensu), 
are also representative species The rock- 
dove (C livta) forms the species from 
which the vanous domestic varieties have 
sprung The house pigeons, tumblers, fan 
tails, pouters, earners, and jacobms are the 
chief vaneties of the rock pigeon, and have 
been employed by Darwin (see his Ongm of 
Species and his Animals under Domestica- 
tion) to illustrate many of the points m 
volved m his theory of ‘descent by natural 
selection * Other species of pigeons are the 
TrerontdoB or fruit pigeons of India, the 
Eastern Archipelago, and Australia, the 
Oouridoe or ground pigeons, the largest of 
the group, including the crowned pigeon 
{Ooura corondta) of the Eastern Archi 
pelago See also Carrier Pigeon^ Poisenger 
Pigeon^ Turtle dovCy &c 

Pigeon-berry Same as Pokeweed 

Pigeon English, conjectured to be a form 
of ‘business English,’ a conglomeration of 
English and Portuguese words wrapped in a 
Chinese idiom, used by Enghsh and Amen 
can residents in China m their intercourse 
with the native traders 

Pigeon-pea, the fruit of the leguminous 
shrub Cajanus indtcuSy a native of India, 
but now cultivated m tropical Afnca and 
Amenca In India the pigeon pea forms a 
pulse of general use Called also Angola 
Pea and Congo Pea 

Pig-iron See Iron 

Pigment-cell, in physiology, a small cell 
containmg colounng matter, as in the cho- 
roid coat of the eye 

Pigments, matenals used for imparting 
colour, especially m painting, but also in 
dyeing or otherwise The colouring sub 
stances used as paints are partly artificial 
and partly natural productions They are 
denved pnncipally from the mmeral king 
dom, and even when animal or vegetable 
substances are used for colounng they are 
nearly always umted with a mineral sub- 
stance (an earth or an oxide) In painting 
the colours are ground, and apjSbed by 
means of some liquid, which dnes up with- 
out changing them The difference of the 
vehicle used with the method of employing 
it has given rise to the modes of pamting m 
water colours, oil colours, in fresco, in dis- 
temper, &c For oil paintmg mineral sub- 
stances are more smtable than lakes pre- 
pared with minerals, because the latter 
become darker by bemg mixed with oiL 
The lake colours have tin or alum for their 
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basis, and owe their tint to animal or vege 
table colounni^ substances Indigo is a 
purely vegetable colour, as is also blue 
black, which is obtamed from burned vine 
twigs Ivory black is a purely animal 
colour, bemg nothing else than burned 
ivory In staiiung porcelain and glass the 
metallic colours which are not driven off by 
heat and are not easily changeable are used 
Pigmy See Pygmy 
Pignerol See Pinerolo 
Pig-nut See Earth-nut 
Pika, the calling hare {Lagdmys), an am 
mal nearly allied to the hares, and forming 
the family Lagomydse It is found in 
Bussia, Siberia, and North America, and 
IB remarkable for the manner in which it 
stores up its winter provision, and also for 
its voice, the tone of which so much resem 
bles that of a quail as to be often mistaken 
for it 


some time every company in the armies of 
Europe consisted of at least two thirds 
pike men and one third harquebusiers Gus 
tavuB Adolphus omitted the pike men m 
some regiments entirely The invention of 
the bayonet drove the pike out of use 

Pike- perch {Luc\operca\ a genus of 
fishes closely allied to the perch, but show 
ing a resemblance to the pike m its elon 
gated body and head Like the pike, it is a 
dangerous enemy to other fresh m ater fishes, 
but the flavour of its flesh is excellent In 
Europe it occurs in two species It also 
occurs in the fresh waters of North America, 
such as the great lakes, the Upper Missis 
sippi, and the Ohio 

Pike*8 Peak, one of the highest suniinits 
of the Rocky Mountains (14,134 feet), m 

the centre of the state of 

Colorado It was discovered BBSBBSSS 
by General Pike in 1806 ai '' 


Pike, a genus of fishes belonging to the 
order Teleostei, and included m the Mala 
copterous division of the order The pikes 
form the types of the family Esocid®, in 
which group the body is lengthened, flat 
teued on the back, and tapering abruptly 
towards the tail One dorsal flu exists, this 
structure being placed far back on the body, 
and opposite the anal fin The lower jaw 
projects Teeth are present in plentiful 
array, and are borne % almost every bone 
entering into the composition of the mouth 
The common pike {hwx lucius) occurs m 
the rivers of Europe and North America. 
It 18 fished chiefly foi the sake of its flesh, 
which is account^ exceedmgly wholesome 
The pikes are very long lived, and form the 
tyrants of their sphere, being the most vora- 
cious of fresh water fishes When fully 


It abounds in iich gold 
bearing quart/, and has a 
meteorological observatory 
A rack rail line of railway, 
miles long, to the toj) of 
the mountain has recently 
been constructed 
Pikul See Ptcul 
Pilas'ter, a square pillar 
projecting from a pier or a 
wall to the extent of from 
one fourth to one third of 
its breadth Pilasters on 
gmated in Grecian archi- 
tecture In Roman they 
were sometimes tapered like 
columns and finished with 
capitals modelled after the 
order with which they were 
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grown the pike may attain a length of 5 or 
b feet, and there are numerous instances on 
record in which these fishes have greatly 
e\(eeded that length The sea pikes {Emx 
bclone)f also known as gar pikes, are also in 
eluded in the family Esocidse (See Oar fink ) 
The saury pike {Scombereaoz saurus) re 
semblea the gar pike m general conforma 
tion, but possesses the dorsal and anal fins 
in the shape of a number of divided ^finlets ’ 
The bony pike {Lepidosteus osseus) of North 
American lakes and nvers belongs to an 
entirely different order of fishes — that of 
the GanoideL See Bony Pike 

Pike, a sort of lance, a weapon much used 
in the middle ages as an arm for infantry 
It was from 16 to 18 feet long, and con- 
sisted of a pole with an iron point For 
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used See Column 

Pilate, PoNTiUB, the sixth Roman pro 
curator of Judaea He succeeded Valerius 
Gratus in a D 26 Nothing is known of 
hiB early history He was a narrow minded 
and impolitic governor, and at the very 
beginning of his term of office led to com 
motions among the Jews at Jerusalem 
When Ohnst had been condemned to death 
by the Jewish priests, who had no power of 
inflicting capital punishments, he was earned 
by them to Pilate to be executed Yielding 
to the clamours of the Jews the Roman 
governor ordered Jesus to be executed, but 
permitted Joseph of Anmathea to take his 
body and bury it Pilate was afterwards 
removed from tus office by Vitellius, prefect 
of Sym (A.D 86), and, accordmg ta tradi* 
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tion, was banished by Caligula to Vienna 
(Vienne), in Gaul, where he is said to have 
died or committed suicide some years after 
Pila'tUB, Mount, a mountain m Switzer 
land, on the borders of the cant(»ns of Lu- 
cerne and Unterwalden Its loftiest peak, the 
Tomlishorn, attains a height of 7116 feet 
It IS almost as great a favourite with moun- 
tain climbers as the Rigi on account of the 
imposing views of the Bernese mountain 
scenery obtained from various points A 
railway to the summit was opened m 1889 
Pir chard {Clwpm a species of 

fishes included in the family and genus of 
the herrings (Clupeidie), which they much 
resemble though rather smaller They fre 
quent the coasts of Britain all the year 
round The usual spawning time is Octo 
her They are found in greatest plenty on 
the southern coasts of England, the Corn 
wall pilchard fisheries being those best known 
and most celebrated I’llchards are chiefly 
consumed in Spain, Italy, and I ranee dur 
mg I^eiit and other fasting seasons Many 
of the commercial * sardines’ are in reality 
young pilchards, the sardine (which see) 
being not a distinct fish 
Pilcoma'yo, a river in South Amenca, 
which rises in Bolivia, on the eastern decli 
vities of the Andes, and falls into the Para- 
guay, near Asuncion, after forming the 
boundary between Paraguay and the -^gen 
tine Republic Its entire length is between 
1500 and 1000 miles On account of its 
shallowness during the dry season and the 
great current in its narrow parts it does not 
appear likely to become usefully navigable 
Piles See Hemorrhoids 
Piles, in works of engineering, are used 
either for temporary purposes or to form a 
basis for permanent structures In the for- 
mer case they are usually squared logs of 
wood sharpened at the point, which is some 
times protected with an iron shoe to enable 
it to penetrate the harder strata which it 
may meet with in bemg driven into the 
ground The most usual purpose to which 
piles are applied in temporary structuies is 
to make coffer dams The permanent pur 
poses for which piles ai e employed are vari- 
ous In many cases the object is to secure 
a firm foundation m a loose or swampy soil. 
In these cases the piles used are now often 
of cast iron, sometimes solid and sometimes 
hollow Piles are driven in by a heavy 
block raised and let fall alternately, this 
in extensive works bemg accomplished by 
means of steam machinery 


Pilewort See Celandine 

Pilgrimage of Grace, an msurrectionary 
movement in the north of England, in 
1636-37, consequent upon the proceedings of 
Henry VIII in regard to the church The 
insurgents demanded the fall of Cromwell, 
redress to the church, and reunion with 
Rome Mustering to the number of 30,000, 
they marched upon York, and within a few 
days were masters of England north of the 
Humber Henry temporized, promising a 
free parliament at York, but when the in- 
surgents returned home all concessions were 
revoked, and a renewal of the revolt was 
suppressed with great ngour Many per- 
ished by the block, the gibbet, and the 
stake 

Pilgnmages The practice of making 
pilgrimages to places of peculiar sanctity is 
as ancient as it is wide spread The an 
cieut Egyptians and Syrians had privileged 
temples, to which worshippers came from 
distant parts The chief temples of Greece 
and Asia Minor swarmed with strangers 
But it IS in C^’hristianity and Mohamme 
danism that the practice has attained its 
greatest development The first Chnstian 
pilgrimages were made to the graves of the 
martyrs By the end of the 4th and begin 
ning of the 5th century the custom had 
become so general as to lead to abuses 
Throughout the middle ages, and especially 
about the year 1000, the religious fervour 
of the people manifested itself in numerous 
pilgnmages, especially to Jerusalem The 
outrages inflicted on the Chnstian pilgrims 
by the Saracens led to the Crusades, which 
were themselves nothing else than gigantic 
armed pilgrimages The shrine of Our 
Lady of Tjoretto, near Rome, that of St 
James of Compostella in Spam, of St Mar 
tin of Tours in France, were all sacred 
spots to which, from the 10th to the 18th 
century, and even much later, pilgrims re 
sorted in innumerable crowds , and from 
the end of the 12th century the shnne of 
St Thomas Becket at Canterbury had the 
same honour in England After the Refor 
mation the practice of making pilgrimages 
fell more and more into abeyance, and the 
spint which led to it seems almost to have 
become extinct among Chnstians, although 
there are still occasional outbursts of it 
among the Roman Catholics, as in the mo- 
dern pilgrimages to Paray le Monial, Lour- 
des, Iona, and Holy Islaiid In the Greek 
church Mount Athos is the chief shnne of 
pilgnmage For Mohammedans the great 
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place of pilgnmage is Mecca, which was the 
resort of Arabian pilgnras long before the 
tune of Mohammed Among the Hindus 
and the Buddhists also the practice of per 
forming pilgrimages largely prevails 
Pilgrim Fathers, the name given to the 
English, Scotch, and Hutch Nonconformists 
ho, sailing from Southampton in the May 
Jfnnerj landed at what is now Plymouth in 
Massachusetts, Hec 1620, and colonized New 
England 

PiUbhit, a town in India, m the district 
of Bareilly, in the United Provinces, 80 
miles north east of Bareilly city, on the 
Desha river, the entrepot for an extensive 
traffic between the upper and lower country 
The most important industry is sugar refin- 
ing In 1740, it was seized by the Rohilla 
leader, HAfiz Rahmat KhAn, who made it his 
capital In the western outskirts stand his 
cathedral mosque and the remains of hia 
palace Pop 3t3,490 
Pillar See Column 
Pillar-samts See Sf (fitter 
Pillau (pirou), a foitihed seaport of East 
Prussia, at the entrance of the Frisches Half, 
2") miles vv s w of Konigsberg, with which it 
forms one port Large vessels for Konigs 
berg are partially unloaded at l'*illau Pop 
3414 

PiPlory, a frame of wood erected on posts, 
with movable boards, and holes through 



Pillory 


which were put the head and hands of a 
criminal for punishment In this manner 
persons were formerly exposed to public 
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view, and generally to public insult tt 
was a common punishment in Britain for 
forestallers, users of false weights, those 
guilty of perjury, forgery, libel, seditious 
writings, &L It was abolishtd m 1837 
Pills, medicines made up in globules of a 
convenient size for swallowing whole, the 
metlicine being usually mixed up with some 
neutral substance such as bread crumbs, hard 
soap, extract of liquorice, mucilage, syrup, 
treacle, and conserve of roses The cover 
mgs aie liquorice powder, wheat flour, fine 
sugar, ami lycopodium In many cases pills 
are now enamelled or silvered, which de 
pnves them of most of their unpleasantness 
Pills are a highly suitable form for admini 
storing medicines which operate m small 
doses, or which are intended to act slowly 
or not to act at all until they reach the 
lower intestines, and in some other cases 
Pilot, a person qualified to navigate a 
vessel within a particulai district The 
pilots of the United Kingdom are fonned 
into associations at different places by an 
cient charters of incorporation, or by parti 
(ular statutes The principal of these asso 
ciations are the Brotherhood of 1 rinity 
House of Deptford Strond, the Fellowship 
of the Pilots of Dover, Deal, and the Isle 
of Thanet, or the Chnqiie Port Pilots, and 
the Trinity Houses of Hull and Newcastle 
The IVinity House of Deptfonl Strond regu 
lates the pilotage of the '^I'hames and Med 
way, and of the coast from Orfordness to 
the Isle of Wight, besides which it is in 
trusted with the general regulation and 
superintendence of pilotage for the United 
Kingdom (See Trinity llou»r ) ^'he law 
relating to Bntish pilots and pilotage is con 
tamed in vanous acts By the existing law, 
oversea vessels must employ a pilot in those 
parts of the voyage wheie a pilot is em- 
ployed by regulation or usage A master re 
fusing to take a pilot vitiates the insurance 
on the vessel, while a pilot refusing to per- 
form the duty for which he is heensed ren- 
ders himself liable to penalties The master 
or owner of a vessel is not responsible for 
damage caused by the fault or incapacity of 
any qualified pilot, where the empl(»yment of 
such pilot 18 compulsory, but the pilot must 
not be interfered with in the discharge of his 
duties Pilotage fees depend on the distance 
and the draught of water of the vessel 
piloted Masters and mates passing the 
requisite exammation are entitled to pilot- 
age certificates to conduct their own ves- 
sels 
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Pilot-fiBh {NaucriUes or Scomber duetor), 
a genuB of Teleostean fishes included in the 
Scombendse or mackerel family, and some 
times included in the same genus {Scomber) 
as the mackerel itself The pilot fish was 



fish {Nauerdtes duetor) 


formerly supposed to act as a pilot to the 
manner, and is still supposed to act as such 
to sharks It often follows in the wake of 
ships for long distances, associating with 
sharks and devouring the refuse thrown 
overboard The average length is about 
12 inches In general form it resembles 
the mackerel 

Pilo'ty, KARii, German painter, born at 
Munich 1826, died 1886 He studied at the 
Academy of Munich, and gained fame by his 
j)ictiire of *The Founding of the Catholic 
League’ (1854) In 1856 he was appointed 
a professor in the Munich Academy of Arts 
He devoted himself chiefiy to historical sub 
jects, and among his works are Seni by the 
dead body of Wallenstein, Nero among the 
Hums of Rome, Mary Queen of Scotland 
receiving her Death Sentence , the Murder 
of Caasar, Thusnelda in the 'JViumph of 
Germanicus, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
the Death of Alexander the Great Piloty 
18 reckoned the most remarkable ropresen 
tative of the realistic school of Germany 
Pilpay See Btdpai 
Pilsen, a town in Western Bohemia, at 
the confluence of the Mies and Kadbusa, 53 
iniks south-west of Prague It consists of 
the town proper, with promenades on the 
site of the old ramparts, and of three suburbs 
’I’he principal buildings are the church (1292), 
town house, real school, and theatrea The 
chief article of manufacture and commerce 
18 beer Coal, iron, alum, &c , are worked 
in the neighbourhood The second town of 
Bohemia, Pilsen dates from 1272 During 
the Thirty Years’ war it was for a time the 
headquarters of Wallenstem Pop 68,292 
Pilum See Javelin 
Pimelo'duB, a genus of malacopterygian 
abdominal fishes, found chiefly in South 
Amenca, the Nile, and some of the eastern 
rivers, and supposed to abound in subter- 
ranean lakes, as one species {P cydopum). 


6 inches long, is sometime ejected in thou* 
sands from the craters of volcanoes 
Pimeu'to, or Pimbnta See AUtpiee 
Pim^pemel {AnagaUu)^ a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Pnmulacese 
The Anagallis arvems, or field pimpernel, 
a beautiful annual, is commonly known m 
England (where the scarlet flow ered variety 
IS by far the most common) as the ‘shep 
herd’s or poor man’s weather glass,’ from 
the fact that its flowers do not open in rainy 
weather The bog pimpernel {A nat/all it 
ienella) grows in the drier parts of marshes 
in England The blue and lilac varieties 
of the AnaqaUis collina^ originally a native 
of South Africa, have been introduced into 
gardens in Great Britain, where they have 
a fine effect The water pimpernel is the 
Veronica AnagaUiSj the yellow pimpernel, 
Lystmachia nem&rum 
Pimpinella See A mac 
Pm, a piece of wire, generally brass, sharp 
at one end and with a head at the other, 
chiefly used by women in adjusting their 
dress By the old methods of manufacture 
by hand, the distinct processes, fiom the 
straightening of the wire to the spinning 
and hammenng of the head, were usually 
said to be fourteen At present all those 
processes, from the cuttmg of the wire to 
the sticking of the pins into papers, are per 
formed by machinery Pins came into com 
mon use in England in the 15th century 
In the 17th century Birmingham became 
the seat of the pin manufacture, and has 
continued to be so ever since Solid headed 
pins, which are those now generally in use, 
were first made in 1824 

Pma Cloth, a costly fabric made in Man 
ilia from the unspun fibres of the leaves of 
the cultivated pine apple plant {Anana^sa 
sativa) Its colour is almost white, but has 
a slight tinge of yellow in it In spite of 
the dehcacy of its texture it is remarkably 
strong Its chief use is for making ladies’ 
pocket handkerchiefs, but it is sometimes 
also used for dresses It is frequently 
adorned wnth exquisite embroidery 
Pmacothek, or Pinakothbk (Gr pinako 
theki)^ a name sometimes applied in Ger 
many to gallenes of art, especially collec- 
tions of pamtings The Pmacothek formed 
by Lome I of Bavana at Munich is par- 
ticularly famous 

Pinar del Bio, a town of Cuba, 90 miles 
south west of Havana, in the famous Vuelta 
de Abajo, where the best tobacco grows 
Pop 8880 
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l^asW See Pint 
Pinchbeck, an allo> containing about 80 
per cent of copper and 20 per cent of zinc, 
formerly much used for making cheap 'a atch- 
cases, and now as a substitute for the more 
expensive bronze It is named after the 
inventor, a London watchmaker of the 18th 
century 

Pindar (Pin^daros), the greatest of the 
lyric poets of Greece, bom in Boeotia, in or 
near Thebes, of a noble family, about 522 ii i 
At an eatly age he was instructed in music 
and poetry , and for the dei elopment of his 
poetical talent be was sent to Athens, where 
he became the pupil of Lasus of H ermione, the 
founder of the Athenian school of dithy 
ramble poetry In after life he showed him 
self a great admirer of Athens and the Athe 
mans, who rewarded him for the honours he 
paid to them by making him a public guest 
of the city and giving him a present of 
10,000 drachmas, and after his death erected 
a statue m his honour He was held in 
great honour by many prmces of Greek 
states, for whom he composed choral songs, 
and had close relations with Delphi Little 
18 known with certainty of his life, even 
the date of his death is doubtful The moat 
probable account appears to be that he died 
at the age of eighty, in which case his death 
would fall about 442 b c He practised all 
kinds of lync poetry, and excelled equally 
m all His works embraced hymns to the 
gods, paeans, dithyrambs, dancing and dnnk 
mg songs, dirges, panegyrics on princes, and 
odes in honour of the victors in the great 
Grecian games, but the only poems of his 
which have come down to us entire belong 
to the last class, the Epinicia. Forty five 
of the epimcian odes of Pindar are still ex- 
tant Fourteen of these are in celebration 
of Olympic victors, twelve of Pythian, eleven 
of Nemean, and eight of Isthmian 
Pindar, Petbr See Wolcot 
Pin'darees (that is,/m5ooirr«), the name 
given in British India to the hordes of 
mounted robbers who for several years 
after 1812 infested Central India They 
were descended mostly from the caste of 
Mohammedan wamors, which formerly re 
ceived high pay from the Indian prmces, 
and they were secretly excited by the In- 
dian tributaries to attack the Company 
In 1817 the British governor general, the 
Marquis of Hastings, determined on the de 
struction of these robbers, whose force was 
estimated at 40,000 horse Attacked on all 
sides, they were conquered and dispersed. 
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Garrisons were placed in some fortresses, 
and the native states of the infested district 
were formally taken under Bntish protec 
tion 

Pmd Dadan Khan, a prosperous commer 
cial town, Jheluin distnct, Punjab, Bntish 
India, near the north bank of the Jheluin 
River, with a trade m salt Pop 1(»,724 

Pindus, the ancient name of the pi incipal 
mountain range of Northern Greece, forming 
the watershed of the country and the boun 
dary between Thessaly and I pirus It was, 
like Helicon and Parnassus, a seat of Apollo 
and the Muses 

Pine, the populai name of tices of the 
genus natural order (Vuufcia, which 

IS divided into two sub orders, namely, 1 
Ahictiiiecv^ the fir tribe, and 2 Ci/prcasiMfcr, 
the cypress tribe The pines belong to the 
former section, and are distinguished from 
the spruce, larch, fir, cedar, &c , chiefly by 
having persistent leaves in clusters of two 
to five in the axils of membranous scales 
All the European species, except P Cemh a, 
have only two leaves in a sheath , most of the 
Asiatic, Mexican, and (^oliforuian kinds have 
three, four, or five leaves, and those of the 
United States and Canada have generally 
three The cones also afford an important 
ready means of distinction and claBSification 
The Scotch pine or fir (P nyhestrin) is a 
tall, straight, hardy tree, from 60 to 1 00 feet 
high, a native of most paits of Europe, 
flowering in M ay and J une, and having many 
varieties The leaves are rigid, in pairs, 
somewhat waved and twisted, the lower 
branches are somewhat pendant, the bark 
is of a reddish tinge, sometimes rough and 
furrowed The leaves are distinguishable 
from those of all other pines in which they 
occur in pairs by their glaucous hue, especially 
when young The Scotch pine almost always 
occurs m masses, it is considered fuU grown 
and fit to be cut down for timber in fifty 
or sixty years, but in the north of Scotland^ 
where pine forests grew to perfection in 
former times, the tree continued to increase 
in bulk for three or four centunes I’he 
tree is most abundant in the north of Europe, 
between lat 52® and 65® There are ex ten 
81 ve forests of it in Russia, Poland, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the Vosges In Scotland it grows at 
the height of 2700 feet on the Grampians 
The Corsican pine (P Larteto) grows to a 
height of from 80 to 100 feet, and in the 
island of Corsica it is said to reach an alti- 
tude of 140 to 150 feet The pinaster, or 
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cluster pine (P pinaster) , is indigenous to 
the south of Europe, to the west of Asia, the 
Himalayas, and, it seems, even to China It 
is a large, handsome, pyramidal tree, varying 
from 40 to 60 feet in height Its cones 
point upwards, in star like clusters, whence 
the name of pinaster or star pine In 
France, especially between Bayonne and 
Bordeaux, it covers immense tracts of barren 
sand, in which it has been planted to pre 
vent the sand from drifting The stone 
pine (P pinMa) is a lofty tree in the south 
of Europe, where it is a native, its spreading 
head forms a kind of parasol, the trunk is 
50 or 60 feet high, and clear of branches 
In Bntain the stone pine seldom exceeds 
the size of a large bush, although specimens 
have reached a height of 30 and 40 feet 
Sabine’s pine (P SaJimidna) was discovered 
in California in 1826 The leaves are in 
threes, rarely in fours, from 11 to 1 4 inches 
long, the trees are of a tipenng form, 
straight, and from 40 to 120 feet high, with 
trunks from 3 to 12 feet in diameter The 
(Vmbran pine (P Oembra) is a native of 
Switzerland and Siberia The red Cana 
dian pine (P revndsa)^ or yellow pine, in 
habits the whole of Canada from the At 
Untie to the I’acifac, and is also found in 
the northern and eastern parts of the United 
States The trunk rises to the height of 70 
or 80 feet by about 2 in diameter at the 
base, and is chielly remarkable for its uni 
form size for two thirds of its length The 
wood IS yellowish, compact, fine grained, 
resinous, and durable The tiue yellow 
pine (P variabUis) rises to the height of 
60 or 60 feet, by 15 or 18 inches in diame 
ter at base The cones are small, oval, and 
armed with fine spines The timber is largely 
used in shipbuilding and for house timber 
The Labrador or Banks’s pine (P Banksi 
ana) is usually a low straggling tree, grow- 
ing among barren rocks to a height of from 
5 to 8 feet, but may attain three tunes that 
height ^’lie cones are recurved and twisted, 
and the leaves are regularly distiibuted over 
the branches In Nova Scotia and the state 
of Maine it is known :i8 the scrub pine, and 
in Canada as the gray pine 1 he other Arne 
ncan pines are the J ersey pine ( P mops), the 
trunk of which is too small to be of any uti 
lity in the arts, the pitch pine (P ru/uia), 
which IS most abundant along the Atlantic 
coast, and the wood of which, when the tree 
grows in a dry, gravelly soil, is compact, 
heavy, and contains a large proportion of 
resin, the loblolly pine (P ferrfa), the timber 


of which decays speedily on being exposed to 
the air, the long leaved pine (P pcUmtris), 
which abounds in the lower part of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, furnishing 
resin, tar, pitch, and turpentine, and timber 
which IS hardly inferior to the white oak in 
naval architecture, the Weymouth pine (P 
strobus), the timber of which, though not 
without essential defects, is consumed in 
much greater quantities, and for a far greater 
variety of purposes, than almost any other, 
and Lambert’s pine (P Lambertiana), which 
grows between the fortieth and forty third 
parallels of latitude, and about 100 miles 
from the Pacific It is of gigantic size, the 
trunk rising from 160 to upwards of 200 
feet, and being from 7 to nearly 20 feet in 
diameter 

Pine’al Gland, in anatomy, is a body 
(not properly a gland) formmg part of the 
brim It IS about the bizq of a pea, and 
IS connected with the cerebrum at its base 
by four peduncles or stalks and by some few 
cross fibres Its use is not known It was 
considered by the ancients to be the seat of 
the soul 

Pme-apple {Ananasm sativa)^ a plant be 
longing to the natural order Bromeliacede, 
much esteemed for its richly flavoured fruit, 
which somewhat resembles a pine cone 
A native of tropical America, it is now 
naturalized in many hot countries, and is 
also cultivated in hothouses The common 
pine a])ple plant yields the fibre of which, 
in Manilla, the beautiful pina cloth is made 
(See Pnm Cloth ) 1"he fibre is also used for 
textile purposes in China, and to some ex 
tent in India, and it is believed that in the 
latter country the fibre might soon come to 
be an article of commercial importance 

Pine-chafer, or Pinl Bfi-tle {Jh/lopha 
qm pimpprda)f a species of beetle which 
infests Scotch pines It feeds on the young 
shoots of these trees and eats its way into 
the heart, thus converting the shoot into 
a tube 

Pine-finch, or Pine grosbeak (Pint- 
coleif or PyrrhUla enudedtor)^ a genus of 
conirostral perching birds or Insessores, 
belonging to the sub family of the bull 
finches {Pifrrhuhnu) It is of larger size 
than the common bullfinch, and measures 
from 8 to 9 inches in length It occurs in 
the Arctic and northern regions of lx)th Old 
and New Worlds. It is more rarely found 
in the temperate portions of Europe Its 
song notes are agreeable, and its flesh is es 
teemed in Russia 
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Finer, Philippr, the Howard of the in 
sane, was bom m 17 15, at St Andrt^, m the 
French department of Tarn, and studied at 
Toulouse (where he took his doctor s dei^^ree 
in 1773) and Montpelher In 1778 he went 
to Pans, and m 1791 came into notice by 
his treatise Sur 1 Alitnation Meiitale In 
the following year he was made directing 
physician at the Bicitre, and in 1794 at 
Salp^ti ifere By his wntings and by his man 
agement of these two as} lums, in which he 
introduced the humane treatment of the in 
sane, Pinel laid the foundations of the great 
reform that has been effected in treating 
mental diseases He died at Pans in 18‘2b 
Pme-resin, a resin contained in the juice 
which exudes from pines, firs, and other 
coniferous trees These resins generally 
contain oxygen with volatile oils, and some- 
times acid ladies 

Pm'ero, Arthur Wing, actor and drama 
tist, son of a solicitor, was born in London 
in 1855, and made Ins d6hut upon the stage 
at Edinburgh in 1874, subsequently joining 
the Lyceum and Haymarket companies 
He IS the author of several successful pi lys, 
The Money Spinner, The S(pure, Swtet 
Lavender, The Second Mrs Tanqueray, &c 
Pinerolo (French, Ptgncrol\ an ancient 
city of Italy, province of Tunn, 21 miles 
south west of the city of that name, at the 
mouth of the V al Clusone 1 1 has a cathedral, 
bishops palace, lyceum, technical school, 
&c The manufactures are chiefly cotton, 
woollen, and silk goods It belonged to Sa 
voy from 1042, but the French held it for 
a senes of years on several occasions, and 
its citadel was at one time the pnson of the 
Man with the Iron Mask Pop 12,003 
Pme Wool, the fine fibres of the leaves 
of the pine tree The preparation of this 
material is chiefly carried on in Germany 
and Sweden It is used for making wad 
ding, a coarse kind of blanket, stuffing 
cushions, mattresses, &c 

Pmey Tallow, called also Mai ibar tallow, 
IS a fatty substance resembling wax, ob 
tamed by boiling with water the fruit of 
the Valeria /nd^ca, a tree common on the 
Malabar coast It forms excellent candles 
Pmey Varmah, a resin used as a varnish, 
obtained from two trees of S India and 
Ceylon, Valeria indica and V acuvnnata 
It IS known also as pmey resin, white dam 
mar, and Indian copal, and is got by making 
incisions on the bark of the tree or into its 
substance It is soluble in turpentme and 
drymg oils 


Pinguic'ula, a genus of plants of the natu- 
ral order Lentibulariaoeie, with rosettes of 
fleshy radical leaves, and solitary purple, 
Molet, or yellow flowers See /hiltet uotl 
Pinion, in machinery , a small wheel w’hich 
pla>s ill the teeth of a largci one, or some 
times only an aiboi oi spindle in the body 
of which are several notchis foirnmg teeth 
or lewes, whuh catch the teeth of a wheel 
that St rves to turn it round 

Pmk {I)tanthu><)j a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natur il order Cai yophyllacea' 
More than 100 species aie known, all, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, natives of 
the northern and temperate jiarts of the 
European continent '1 heir roots aie annual 
or perennial, the sttms herbaceous and 
jointed , the leaves opposite and entire, and 
the flowers teimmal, aggregate, or solitary, 
and always beautiful The clove pmk oi 
cirnation, and the garden pink, of which 
there are many varieties, are familiar species 
Pinkerton, John, F S A , a Scottish anti 
quary, born at Eilmburgh m 1758 He 
was articled to a writer to the signet, but 
111 1780 went to London to devote himself 
to literature, and by his Letters on Intern 
ture obtained the acijuamtaiKc of Horace 
Walpole His moic valuable publications 
are Ancient Scottisli Poems, f i om the M anu 
sciipt (\)llection of Sir iiichard Maitland 
of Lethington, with Notes and a Glossary 
(1786), Inquiry into the History of Scot 
land prececimg the Reign of Malcolm III 
or 1056 (1790) , The MecUllic History of 
England till the Revolution (1790), History 
of Scotland from the Accession of the House 
of Stuart to that of Mary (1797), Tcono 
graphia Scotica (1797), and a General Col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels m 17 large 
volumes (1807-14) He died at Pans in 1826 
Pm-money, an annual sum of money, 
sometimes provided for in a marriage settle- 
ment, to be paid by the husband to the wife 
for her separate use, and to be applied m 
the purchase of apparel, ornaments for her 
person, or for pnvate expenditure 

Pinna, or Wing Shei l, a genus of Laniel 
libranchiate Mollusca included m the family 
Aviculida The genus is represented by 
the Pinna pectindfa of the British coasts, 
by the P nohilia of the Mediterranean Sea, 
by the P buUdla^ P rudts^ P nigrlnay and 
by other species Some species attain large 
dimensions, being as much as 2 feet long 
The ‘ byssus,’ by which they adhere to rocks, 
IS remarkably long, and of strong silky 
texture, and is capable of being woven into 
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cloth upon which a very high value is set 
This manufacture was known to the ancients, 
and IS still practised in Italy to some extent 
Pin'nace, a small vessel 
used at sea, having sails 
and oars, and two or three 
masts schooner rigged One 
of the boats of a man of> 
war, used to carry the oth 
cers to and from the shore, 
is also called the pmtiace 
It 18 usually rowed with 
eight oars 

Pinnacle, in architecture, 
any lesser structure thit 
rises above the roof of a 
building, or that caps and 
terminates the higher parts 
of angles or of buttresses 
The application of the term 
IS now generally limited to 
an ornamental pointed moss 
rising from angles, but 
tresses, or parapets, and 
usually adorned with nch 
and vaned devices They 
are usually square in plan, but are sometimes 
octagonal, and in a few instances hexagonal 
and pentagonal The tops are generally 
crockfeted, and have finials on the points 
Pinnate, in botany, formed like a feather 
A pinnate leaf is a species of 
compound leaf wherein a single 
petiole has several leaflets or pm 
nules attached to each side of it 
Pinnigra'da, or Pinmpedia, 
a section of the carnivorous 
order of mammals, m which the 
fore and hind limbs are short, 
and are expanded into broad 
webbed swimming paddles The 
section comprises the seals and piuuatu Luif 
walruses 

Pinos, IsLA DB See hla de Pirns 
Pinsk, a town of Western Russia, m the 
government of Minsk, on the navigable nver 
Pma It stands among marshes, and is bnilt 
of wood It has an active transit trade 
Pop 26,251 — The Pmsk Marshes, which 
cover an immense extent of country, are 
now in process of being drained 
Pint, a measure of capacity used for both 
liquids and dry goods, it is the eighth part 
of a gallon, or 84 65925 cubic inches The 
Scotch pint was equal to 3 0065 imperial 
pints. 

Pintado See Oumea fonl 

Pintail Duck, a genus of ducks, so named 


from the elongated form of the tail-feathers 
In size the common pmtail duck {DafUa 
acuta) IS equal to the mallard These birds 
are found on the British coasts in summer, 
but migrate southwards in winter They 
are common in the Mississippi Valley, and 
they occur on the Mediterranean coasts, in 
the Gulf of Mexico, in the West Indian 
Islands, and in Afnca They breed in con 
finement, and the flesh is savoury 

Pinto, Major Serpa, Portuguese tra- 
veller, bom m 1846, and educated at the 
Royal Military College, Lisbon , entered the 
Portuguese army in 1863 In 1877-79 he 
cioBsed Afnca from Bengutla to Durban, 
and desenbed his journey in a work entitled 
How 1 Crossed Africa (London, 1881 ), v hich 
procured him many honours, especially from 
g( ographical societies He led sev eral ex- 
ploring expeditions, and his proceedings in 
tlie Zambesi district led in 1890 to a vigor 
ous and successful protest by Britain against 
tilt claims of Portugal m that quarter He 
died in December, 1900 
Pmtuncchio (pin tu nk'yo, Hbe little 
painter’), an eminent Italian painter of the 
Umbnan school, whose real name was Ber 
^AR lllN() i)i Beiio, was born at Perugia in 
1454, and died at Siena in 1613 He lived 
for a time at Rome, and while there was en 
gaged on the frescoes of the Sixtme Chapel, 
being at this time under the influence of 
Perugmo His chief work was a senes of 
mural paintings illustrating the life of Pope 
Pius II (^ueas Silvius), in the cathedral 
library at Siena There are also fine fres 
toes by him in the Buffalini Chapel of the 
church St. Maria in Araceli, Rome He 
left many exquisite altar pieces and other 
works in tempera, he never painted m oil 
PinuB See Pmc 

Pinzon', a family of Spanish navigators, 
natives of Palos, who were associated with 
Columbus m the discovery of Amenca — 
Martin Alfonso, the eldest, was of great 
assistance to Columbus in fitting out his 
fleet, and in the voyage commanded the 
Ptnta — Vicente YaSbz, his brother, com 
manded the Ntfla in the first voyage of 
Columbus — Francisco Martin, the thinl 
brother, was pilot of the Pinta in the first 
voyage of Columbus From him descended 
the noble Spanish family of Pinzoii 

Piombi'no, a town of Italy, province of 
Pisa, on the sea coast opposite the island 
of Elba. It has old fortifications, a good 
harbour, and manufactures of Bessemer steel 
and mihtary projectiles. Pop 2763 Piom- 
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no was formerly the capital of a small 
incipality 

Piombo, Sebastiano Luoiani DEr^, a cele 
ated painter, bom at Venice in 1486 He 
idled under Giovanni Bellini and Gior- 
ine, whose fine colouring he imitated 
>ming to Home about 1612, he was in 
iced by Michael Angelo to enter into 
^alry with Kaphael When Raphael 
inted his celebrated Transfiguration, Se 
stiano attempted to surpass it by painting 
e Raising of Lazarus, which is considered 
3 greatest work, and is now in the Na 
>n^ Gallery, London. Other important 
irks are The Scourgmg of Our Lord, and 
Holy Family His chief ment, however, 
^ in smgle figures and portraits, such as 
3 Clement VII He was high in favour 
ith Clement, who created him keeper of 
e papal seals From this circumstance 
I denved his surname Del Pumhoy the 
als attached to the papal bulls being at 
at time of lead (piombo) He died m 
47 He preferred oil painting to fresco, 
d some of his later works are executed 
slate 

Pioneers^ labourers attached to an anny 
r the making and repairing of roads, dig 
Qg trenches, and preserving cleanliness in 
e camp when stationary, &c A number 
men are now attached to each corps as a 
rmanent body of pioneers 
Piotrkov, a town of Russian Poland in 
e government of same name, one of the 
lest towns of Poland. It was at one 
ne the seat of the Pohsh diet, and the 
ngs were elected here Pop 30,372 — The 
•vemment has an area of 4729 sq miles 
IB moderately fertile, and has consider 
»le manufactures of cottons and woollens 
ip 1,409,044 

Piozzi, Hester Lynch Salusbury, an 
Qglish authoress, the daughter of John 
ilusbury of Bodville, Carnarvonshire, was 
obably bom m 1741, died at Clifton 1821 
Etrly in life she was distinguished by her 
auty and accomplishments In 1763 she 
as married to Henry ITirale, a wealthy 
ewer of Southwark, London, which bo 
ugh he then represented m parliament 
K>n after her mamage she gathered round 
r a bnlliant circle, including above all 
r Johnson, who lived with the Thrales 
r sixteen years Mr Thrale dying in 
'81, his widow, who was the mother of 
ur daughters, mamed in 1784 Piozzi, a 
lorentme music master, then resident in 
ath. This alliance was keenly resented by 
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all her fi tends, and Johnson entirely gave up 
her society Her Vnecdotes of Dr John 
son appeared in 1786, and her Letters to 
and from Di Johnson in 1788 Sho also 
wrote a few poems, an autobiography, 8rc 
Pipa, a genus of toads, of which the best 
known species is the Pipa americuna of 
Surinam and Brazil, popularly desiguatid 
the Surinam toad 'f'he tongue and teeth 
are wanting in this firmly The pipa is 
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one of the most repulsive looking of the 
toads, and is noted as exemplifying, m the 
case of the female animals, an anomalous 
mode of developing the eggs and young 
A number of pits or depressions termed 
‘dorsal cells’ appear to be formed on the 
back of the female pipas at the breeding 
season In each cell an egg is deposited, 
the eggs being first deposited by the female 
m water after the usual method, and being 
impregnated by the male, who then collects 
the eggs and places them in the females 
back Each cell appears to be closed by a 
Ud bke fold, and witbin the cells the eggs 
are hatched and the young pass their tad 
pole state 

Pipe, a wine measure, usually containing 
-very nearly 106 imperial or 126 wine gal 
Ions Two pipes or 210 imperial gallons 
make a tun In practice, however, the size 
of the pipe varies according to the kind of 
wine it contains Thus a pipe of port con 
tains (about) 138 wine gallons, of sherry, 
130, of Madeira, 110, &c 

Pipe, a tube for the conveyance of water, 
steam, gas, or other fiuid, used for a great 
variety of purposes m the arts and in do 
mestic economy The matenals of which 
pipes are made are also very various, wood, 
stone, earthenware, iron, lead, copper, leather, 
gutta percha, &c , being all employed Brain 
age and sewerage pipes of great strength and 
size (measunng from 1 or 2 up to 64 inches 
in diameter) are now usually made of fire- 
clay, glazed on their outer and inner sur 
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faceu Large iron pipes are usually cast, 
and are used for the supply of water and 
gas A great proportion of the manufac 
ture of cast iron pipes is earned on in Scot 
land 

Pipe Boll Society, an English society 
instituted for the publication of the Pipe 
Rolls, or Great Rolls of the Exchequer 
Hiese rolls, which relate to all matters con 
nected with the revenue of the crown, crown 
lands, &c , are preserved in the Record 
Olhee The society was established m 
1883 

Pipe, Tobacco, a bowl and connecting 
tube, made of baked clay, wood, stone, or 
other matenal, and used in smoking tobacco 
I'he che ip pipes in common use throughout 
Great Rritain are made of a hne grained 
white pi istic clay, found chieHy in the Isle 
of Purbcck in Dorsetshire, and at Newton 
Abbot in Devonshiie The chief processes 
in the manufacture of cluy pipes are mould 
ing and baking hiner and moie expensive 
jupcs are in ide of meerschaum, a somewhat 
plastic magnesian stone of a soft greasy 
fed Meerschaum pipe making is earned 
on to the greatest extent by the Germans, 
aud Vienna may be said to be the centre 
of the manufacture Sometimes the bowl 
alone i which is frequently artistically carved) 
IS of meerschaum, the stem being of wood, 
the best sorts of which are got from the 
young stems of the Mahaleb cherry, grown 
near V lenna, the mock orange of Hungary, 
and the jessamine sticks of Turkey The 
stem, whether of the same matenal as the 
bowl or of wood, is usually provided with a 
mouth piece of ivory, silver, or amber, the 
last being preferred Briar root pipes, w ith 
the bowl and stem of one piece of wood, and 
provided with amber, ivory, or bone mouth- 
pieces, are now very common They are 
made of the roots of a large variety of 
he ith (Fr hruy^rc) Many Germans and 
Dutchmen prefer pipes with porcelain bowls, 
which are sometimes beautifully painted in 
the style of fine chinaware painting The 
Eastern hookah is a pipe of great size, the 
bowl of which is set upon an air tight ves- 
sel partially filled with water, and has a 
small tube which passes down into the 
water, the long flexible smoking tube is 
inserted in the side of the vessel, and the 
smoke is made to pass through the water, 
being thus cooled and depnved of some 
noxious properties Upon the American 
continent pipes have been in use from a 
very remote penod Indian pipes, with ela- 


borately-carved soapstone bowls and orna- 
mented wooden stems, or entirely of baked 
clay, have been found m the ancient mounds 
of the West, together with other relics of 
an unknown race See Calumet 
Pipe-clay, a fine white clay which is used 
for making tobacco pipes and articles of 
pottery, also for cleaning soldiers’ belts, &c 
See Clay and Ptpe ( Tobacco) 

Pipe-fishes {Si/nyuathwi), a genus of fishf s 
included in the sub order Lophobranchii and 
nearly allied to the curious little fishes popu 
larly known as ‘sea horses’ (see Iftppocam 
pui) They are distinguished by a hunj: and 



tapering body, and by jaws united to form 
a tube or pipe, bearing the mouth at the tip 
The Syngnathus acun is the most familiir 
Bntish species It averages 20 inches in 
length The largest of the British species 
IS said to attain a length of 3 feet A very 
remarkable circumstance in connection with 
the pipe fishes consists in the males of some 
species possessing a pouch like fold, situated 
at the base of the tail, in which the eggs are 
contained after being extruded from the 
body of the females, and in which the 
young, after hatching, continue to reside for 
a time The name pipe fish is also applied 
to the members of the genus Fi'ituJana, 
included in the Acanthopterous division of 
the Teleostei The bones of the face arc 
prolonged to form a tubular structure, at 
the extremity of which the mouth opens 
The FiHtularta tahacarm of the Antilhs, 
averaging about 3 feet in length, represents 
this genus 

Pipera'cese, the peppers, a natural order 
of shrubby or herbaceous exogenous plants, 
inhabiting the hottest parts of the globe, 
particularly India and South America 1 he 
general properties of the order are aromatic, 
pungent, and stimulant The dned unripe 
fruits of Piper nigrum constitute black 
pepper (See Pepper ) The fruit of Cuheba 
officinalis, a climbing plant of Java and 
other Indian islands, is the Cubeb pepper 
(See Cubebs ) The leaves and unnpe fruit 
of Piper angustifolnim constitute the aro- 
matic, fragrant, and astringent substance 
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called matico or matica^ which has been re- 
commended for checking hemorrhage The 
leaves of Piper Bctle {Chaiica Bttle) are 
chewed in the East as a means of intoxica- 
tion (See Betel ) The root of Macropiper 
methif^ticum is the lava of the South Sea 
Islanders, and is used in the preparation of 
a stimulating beverage 

Pipette', an instrument used by chemists, 
druggists, &.C, consisting of a glass tube 
with a bulging expansion about the middle, 
into which a certain quantity of liquid may 
be sucked b^ the mouth, so is to be trans 
f erred from one vessel to another 

Piping-crow, a bird of New South Wales, 
remarkable for its musical powers, and for 
its power of mimicking the voices of other 
birds It IS the Barita Ubiccrif and by 
some naturalists is placed among the shnkes 
(Laniida.), by others among the crows (Cor- 
vidie) 

Pipistrelle {Yi^ipertiho Pipistrclla)^ the 
familiar little bat which occurs throughout 
Britain, and flits about during twilight It is 
of small size, and possesses a mouse like body 
covered with hair, from which resemblance 
its popular name of I litter mouse has been 
derived It passes the wintei, like most 
other bats, m a state of torpidity, but 
appears to hybernate for a shorter penod 
than other and largci species 

Pipit, or TiFLAUh < inthus), a genus of 
perching birds possessing striking afhnities 
with the larks, w Inch they resemble in the 
laige si e of the hinder claw, but commonly 
classed with the wagtails, which they closely 
resemble in then habits of running swiftly 
on the ground 1'he meadow pipit or titlark 
{Ant has prat(7iHiH) is the commonest British 
species The shore pipit, or rock lark {A pc- 
trd'iui), frequents the sea beach, and feeds on 
molluscs and Crustacea The tree pipit or 
titlark {Anthus arbor^us) is a summer visi 
taut only in the British Isles All the pipits 
build their nests on the ground The song 
in all consists of a clear, simple note, that 
of the tiee pipit being imitated by the 
words pit pit 

Pippin, the name given to a certain class 
of dessert apples, probably because the trees 
were raised from the pips or seeds, and liore 
the apples which gave them celebrity with 
out grafting They seem to have been m 
iroduced into Great Britain from France, 
and were little known there until about the 
end of the 16th century The Ribston, 
Golden, and Newton Pippin are favourite 
vaneties 


Pippin See Pipin 

Pipra, a genus of passenne birds which 
inhabit South Ameiica. See Manuk ni 

Piqua, town of Miami county , Ohio, 0 mted 
States, on Miami liner, ancl Miami and 
Erie Canal, flO miles north east of Cmcin 
natL Pop 12,172 

Piquet , a game at cards played between 
two persons with thirty two caids, all the 
plain cards below seven being thrown aside 
In playing, the cards rank in order as fol 
lows the ace (which counts eleven), the 
king, queen, and knave (each of which 
counts ton), and the plain cards, each of 
which counts according to the number of 
its pips The placer who first reaches 100 
has the game The score is made up by 
reckoning in the following manner — Carte 
blanche, the point, the sequence, the qua 
torze, the cards, and the capot Carte 
blanche is a hand of twelve plain cards, and 
counts ten for the player who holds it 'Jlie 
point IS the suit of highest value, the v aluo 
being determined by the number it makes 
up when the cards held are added together 
The se(|ucnce is composed of a regular sue 
cession of cards in one suit The (juatoi/e 
IS composed of four aces, four kings, foiu 
quet ns, four knaves, or four ti ns, and counts 
fourteen I'he winner of the greatest iium 
ber of tricks counts ten in addition (the 
‘cards’), if he holds all the tucks he counts 
forty in addition (the ‘capot’) If a pla>tr 
scores twenty nine in hand and one for the 
card he leads, befoie his opponent counts 
anything, he at once adds thirty to his 
score, this is called ‘pKpie ’ bhould a playi i 
score thirty by the caids in his hand, by 
scores that reckon in order bcfoie his advci 
sary can count, he obtains the *rcpK{Ut,’ 
which enables him to add sixty to his score 
The scores are recorded according to the 
following table of precedence 1, carte 
blanche, 2, point, 3, sequences, 4, quatorzes 
and trios, 5, points made in play, and 0, 
the cards If one player scores a hundred 
before the other obtains fifty he wins a 
double 

Piqu4-work, a fine kind of inlaid work, 
resembling Buhl-work (which see), but much 
more expensive and elaborate, the inlay 
being minute pieces of gold, silver, and other 
costly materials 

Pi'racy is the crime of robbery and depre 
dation committed upon the high seas It is 
an offence against the universal law of so- 
ciety, a pirate being, according to Sir Ed 
ward Coke, huraani generis In 
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England the offence was formerly cogniza 
ble only by the admiralty courts, which pro 
ceeded without a jury, in a method founded 
upon the civil law, but now any justices of 
assize, or oyer and terminer, or jail delivery, 
may try persons accused of piracy Piracy, 
in the common sense of the word, is dis 
tinguished from pnvateenug by the circum- 
stance that the pirate sails without any com- 
mission, and under no national flag, and 
attacks the subjects of all nations alike, 
the privateer acts under a commission from 
a belligerent power, which authorizes him 
to attack, plunder, and destroy the vessels 
which he may encounter belonging to the 
hostile state 

Pirse'uB (Greek, Peiraieus)^ the principal 
port of both ancient and modern Athens, is 
situated about 5 miles from that city, on a 
peninsula It has three harbours two on 
the east side, anciently named Zea (now 
Stratiotiki) and Munychia (now Phanari), 
and one on the west side, called simply 
Piraeus, or the Harbour, the largest of the 
three The Piraeus was anciently connected 
with Athens by walls known as the Long 
Walls When Greece was liberated from 
Turkish rule the Piraeus was merely a scene 
of ruins Since then a flourishing industrial 
and trading town has grown up, which is 
connected with Athens by a railway Pop 
42,169 

Pirai, or Piraya, the Sirrasalmo Piiaqa^ 
a voracious fresh water fish of tropical Ame 
rica. It is 8 or 4 feet m length, and its 
jaws are armed with sharp lancet shaped 
teeth, from which cattle when fording ri\ ers 
sometimes suffer terribly 

Pirane'si, Giovanni Battista, an Italian 
architect, engraver, and antiquary, was born 
at Venice in 1720, but passed the greater 
part of his life at Rome His chief work, 
tlie Antiquities of Home, was in 29 vols, 
with about 2000 copper plates giving views 
of Rome and its buildings His represen- 
tations are not always faithful, on account 
of the scope which he gave to his imagina- 
tion He died in 1778 

Pira^no, an Austrian seaport in Istna, 
near the head of the Adriatic, 13 miles 
south west of Trieste There is good an- 
chorage for the largest vessels in the well 
sheltered roadstead The principal objects 
of commerce are wme and olive oil Pop 
9419 

Pir'masena, a town of Havana, in the 
Palatmate, 22 miles west south west of 
Landau. It is well built, has a good town 


house, and manufactures of shoes, musical 
instruments, leather, machmery, Ac Pop 
(1900), 30,194 

Pima, a town of Saxony, 10 miles from 
Dresden, on the nght bank of the Elbe It 
has manufactures of stoneware, chemicals, 
cigars, beer, Ac , and a considerable trade 
on the Elbe Pop 18,296 

Piron (pe-ron), Alexis, a French wit, 
poet, and dramatist, bom at Dijon m 1689 
He studied law at Besan 9 on, but havmg 
gone to Pans he wrote for the Theatre of 
the Comic Opera, and his first piece was 
Arl^quin Deucalion, composed in two days 
His success mduced him to persevere, and 
after writing several pieces, he produced m 
1 738 his chef d'oeuvre^ M^tromame, a comedy 
which Laharpe charactenzes as excelling in 
plot, style, humour, and vivacity almost 
every other composition of the kind Piron 
afterwards wrote Fernand Cortes, a tragic 
drama, and some other pieces, which ob- 
tained some success He died in 1773 

Pisa (the ancient Pisce)^ a town of Nor- 
thern Italy, capital of the provmce of the 
same name, 6 miles from the Mediterranean, 
and 44 miles west of Florence, on both banks 
of the Amo, here crossed by three stone 
bridges for general traffic, and one carrying 
the railway It is surrounded by walls and 
ditches, and defended by a citadel, the for- 
tified circuit having a length of nearly 6 
miles, much of the space mclosed being un 
occupied The nver is bned by handsome 
quays on both sides (known as the Lun- 
garno), the streets are spacious and well 
paved, and the houses are remarkable for 
the profusion with which marble has been 
employed in their constmction In the 
north-west part of the city is a remarkable 
group of buildings consisting of the Duomo 
or Cathedral, the Baptistery, the famous 
* Leaning Tower,’ and the Campo Santo 
The Cathedral, begun m 1063, consecrated 
in 1118, IS one of the noblest ecclesiastical 
structures of Italy, built of marble, in the 
form of a basilica, with a nch fa 9 ade and 
a dome of peculiar shape, the Baptistery, 
begun in 1163, and finished m 1278, is a 
large rotunda, adorned externally by a 
senes of arcades with decorated canopies, 
and crowned by a dome of peculiar design, 
190 feet high, the Campanile or * Leaning 
Tower’ is of cylmdnoal shape, built of 
white marble, and has the whole extenor 
enriched by a succession of arcades extend- 
ing from base to summit its height is 179 
feet, and it deviates 13 feet from tbe per- 
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pendioular The Campo Santo, or ceme- 
tery, 18 the moat remarkable structure of 
the kind m existence, consisting of a court 
surrounded by arcades of white marble, 
adorned Muth sculptures and frescoes, by 
the earlier Italian masters, and full of re 
markable monuments Other edifices are 
the town house ( Palazzo del Commune ) , 
the court house (Palazzo Pretono), and the 
university, anciently famous, and still one 
of the most celebrated in Italy The manu- 
factures consist chiefly of silk, woollen, and 
cotton goods The population, which reached 
150,000 when the city was in its zemth, is 
now (1901) 61,279 The province of Pisa has 
an area of 1180 square miles, and a popula 
tron of 820,829 — Pisa was an ancient Etru- 
nan city, and one of the twelve cities of the 
confederation In 180 bc it became a 
Roman colony About the begmnmg of the 
Chnstian era it was a flounshmg city On 
the fall of the Roman Empire it was pil 
laged by the Goths, and afterwards sub 
jected by the Longobards In the 10th 
century it had succeeded in taking a lead 
among the Italian states, but, after pro 
tracted and unsuccessful wars with Genoa 
at the end of the 1 ith, and with Florence 
at the end of the 15th century, it was finally 
compelled by famine to submit to the Flor 
entmes (June 8, 1509), and thus ceased for 
ever to be independent On the ruins of 
Pisa was founded the power of the Grand 
duchy of Tuscany 

Pisa, CooNCiL OP, a general council of 
the Roman Catholic Church, held to con 
elder the pretensions of the nval popes of 
Avignon and of Rome, opened 25th March, 
1409 The rival popes, Benedict XIII (of 
Avignon) and Gregory XII (of Rome) 
were summoned to appear within a stated 
period, but refused to comply After mature 
deliberation both popes were formally de- 
posed, and Cardinal Pietro Philargi, arch- 
bishop of Milan, was elected The authonty 
of the council was not, however, generally 
recognized, and it was not until 1417 that 
the schism can be said to have terminated 

Pisa'no, Niooolo, Itahan sculptor and 
architect, bom at Pisa about 1205, spent 
the most of his life there, and died m 1278 
He holds an important place in the history 
of Italian art, inasmuch as his works pre- 
sented a sudden and new development and 
far surpassed those of his immediate pre 
decessors Among his famous works are the 
reliefs of the baptistery of Pisa, the choir of 
^he cathedral of Siena^ and the beautiful 
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sarcophagus of St Dominic in Bologna. His 
chief architectural works are churches m 
Pisa, Pistoja, and Volterra. 

Pisces, or Fishes See lehthydocry 
Pisces (the I ishes), a sign of the zodiac, 
which IS entered by the sun about the 19tli 
of February The constellation which oc- 
cupies the zodiacal region corresponding to 
the sign has the same name, it contains 
some interesting double stars 
Pisciculture, the breeding, reanng, pre- 
servation, feeding, and fattening of fish by 
artificial means Ihsciculture has been prac- 
tised from very remote ages, having been in 
use in ancient Egypt, and followed in China 
in early times on a very large scale The 
art, so far as the perfecUng of natural con 
ditions under which fish live and thrive, 
without interfenng directly with the ordi 
naiy processes of nature, has thus always 
been more or less practised But the dis- 
covery that the ova of fish can be taken 
from the body {)f the female parent, impreg- 
nated with the male milt and hatched in 
tanks, has led to a great extension of the art 
One great point in modern pisciculture is 
the piopagation and reanng of young fish 
in artificial ponds with the view of introduc- 
mg fish into some locality where they were 
not previously found Salmon and trout 
ova have been sent from Britain, and sue 
cessfully propagated in Australia and New 
Zealand The art has now come into general 
favour and is widely followed, very many 
nvers having on their banks breeding and 
reanng establishments for the purpose of 
increasing the stock of fish m the streams 
In Scotland a veiy successful effort has 
been earned out at Stormontfield, near 
Perth, on the Tay, and there is a still more 
famous piscicultural establishment belong- 
ing to Sir James Gibson Maitland at Howie- 
toun, near Stirling The Midlands Counties’ 
Fish Culture Establishment at Malvern 
Wells IS the largest in England From 
Huningue, near Basel, on the Rhine, mil 
lions of ova are annually despatched to Eng 
land, Germany, Spam, and other countries 
The Amencan Iiish and Fisheries Commis- 
sion have successfully introduced into va- 
rious waters the Amencan whitefish, the 
Californian trout, the Amencan brook char, 
&c , and pisciculture on a large scale is prac- 
tised both in the United States and Canada. 
The artificial culture of oysters, mussels,, 
lobsters, and other Crustacea, is also receiv- 
ing attention, and altogether the art is every 
year attauung a greater development, and 
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promises to become yet an important de 
partment of commercial industry 
Piscidla, a genus of plants, nat order 
Leguminosfle, the species being West Indian 
trees The bark of the root of P Er^ikrima 
(dogwood tree) is a powerful narcotic, and 
18 used as a substitute for opium, and also 
for poisoning hsh I'he timber makes excel 
lent piles for docks and wharfs, being heavy, 
resinous, and almost im[)erishable 

Pisci'na, a niehe, generally on the south 
Hide of the altar in churches, containing or 
liaving attielied a stone basin or trough, 
with a channel leading to the ground It is 
used to hold the water in which the pnest 
washes his hands, and for rinsing the chalice 
Pib6 (pt si), material for forming the walls 
of cottages, agricultural buildings, &c , con 
Bisting of stiff clayey materials usually 
mixed witli gravel well rammed into a 
frame, and wlien dry forming a good strong 
wall I'hese walls are thiek< r at bottom than 
at top U hey must not be built too rapidly 
Piaek', a town of Bohemia, on the right 
bank of the Wottawa, 52 miles south by 
west of Plague It is surrounded by an old 
and lofty wall, flanked w ith numerous towers, 
18 well built, and contains the remains of a 
royal casCle Pop 13,574 
Pisid'ia, in ancient geogi aphy, a province 
of Asia Minor, situated between i*hrygia, 
Cilieia, Pamphylia, Lyeiv, and (^aiii The 
inhabitants were mountameeis, and were 
never really subdued by the Homans, being 
protected by the mountains and ravines 
which intersect the countiy 
Pisia'tratus (Gieek, P( ‘tyrant’ 

of Athens, was descended fiom Codrus, the 
last king of Athens, and was born not later 
than ()12 b c He was iicli, handsome, and 
eloquent, and being by nature ambitious he 
soon placed himself at the head of one of 
the three parties into which Attica w as then 
divided By putting himself forward as 
the patron and benefactor of the poor, and 
by advocating civil equality and a deraocra 
tic constitution, he was able (notwithstand 
ing the opposition of Solon) to seize upon 
the acropolis (citadel) m 500 b c and thus 
to make himself master, oi, as the Greeks 
termed it, ‘tyrant’ of the city But though 
a tyrant in the Greek sense, his use of powei 
was by no means tyrannical He made no 
attempt to abolish the wise laws of Solon, 
but confirmed and extended their au 
thonty He was, however, twice driven 
from Athens, but m the eleventh \ear of 
hiB second banishment succeeded in making 


himself master of the sovereignty for the 
third time Pisistratus erected splendid 
public buildings at Athens, established a 
public library, and collected and arranged 
the poems of Homer, and conducted himself 
with so much prudence and clemency that 
his country scarcely ever enjoyed a longer 
term of peace and prospenty He died 
527 B c , leaving two sons, Hippias and Hip 
parehus, to inherit his power, who were not, 
however, able to preserve it See Hippias 
Pi’solite See Peastone 
Pistachio (pis ta'shi o), a tree of several 
species, of the genus Pi staemy natural order 



Anaeardiacese, growing to the height of 1 5 
to 20 feet P icra yields the well known 
pistachio nut, which contains a kernel of a 
pleasant taste resemlding that of the almond, 
wholesome and nutritive yielding a plea 
sant oil It is a nati\e of Western Asia, 
but is much cultivated in the south of Lu 
rope The gum named 
mastic 18 obtained from P 
lentiHcuBy as well as from 
P atlantica See Mastic 
Pistil, in botany, the fe 
male or central seed bear 
ing organ of a phanero 
gamous flower, consisting 
of one or more carpeh or 
modified leaves There 
may be only a single pistil 
or several in the same 
flower It consists essentially of two parts, 
the ovary, containing the ovules or young 
seeds, and the stigma, a cellular secreting 
body, which is either seated immediately qjx 
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the ovary (as in the tulip and poppy), and is 
then called sessile^ or is borne on a stalk 
called a style interposed between the ovary 
and stigma. It is on the stigm i that the 
pollen falls by which fecundation takes 
place, after which the ovule deielops into 
the seed See Placenta^ Botamt 

PistilUd'ium, an organ of tryptogamic 
plants, which seems to have functions analo 
gous to those of the pistil of a plianeioga 
mous flower It is the } oung spore case 
Pistoja (pis to'ya, ancient Pistoria), a 
town of Italy, in the province of llorence, 
and 20 miles north west of the city of that 
name, near the left bank of the Ombrone 
It is surrounded by lofty walls, contains a 
Romanesque cathedral (12th-13th century) 
and other notable churches and buildings, 
and has manufactures of iron and steel 
goods, firearms, linen, &c Pistols were first 
made here, and received their name from 
the town Pop 20,190 

Pistol, a small firearm with a curved 
stock, dischaiged with one hand, named 
from the town of Pistoja, where they wen 
fust made Pistols were introduced into 
England in 1521 Mention is made of their 
use m 1544 The ‘dag’ mentioned by the 
Elizabethan wnters was a kind of clumsy 
pistol Pistols aie made of various si/es, 
ranging from fi inehts (the saloon and pocket 
pistol) to 18 and eien 24 inches (the holster 
pistol ) See R( ioIkv 

Pistole (pis tol'), a gold coin met with in 
several parts of Europe, more especially m 
Spain, value about 10s , but not now coined 
It was originally a Spanish coin, and was 
equivalent to a quarter of a doubloon 
Piston, in machinery, a moi able piece, gen 
erally of a cylindrical form, so fitttd as to 
occupy the sectional 
area of a tube, such as 
the barrel of a pump or 
the cylinder of a steam 
engine, and capable of 
being driven alternately 
in two directions by 
firessure on either of its 
sides One of its sides 
IS fitted to a rod, called 
the pi<it()n-rody which it 
either moves backwards 
and forwards, as in the 
steam engine, where the piston and Cjlindor 
motion gi\en to the pis 
ton rod is communicated to the machinery, 
or by which the piston is itself made to 
move, as in the pump The piston is usually 
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made to fit tightly by some kind of material 
used as puckuiq^ the piston rod being also 
made similarly tight by material closely 
packed in the stufiny hox (<? <) 

Pxt, in horticulture, the name applied to 
an excavation below the suiface of the soil, 
generally covered by a glazed frame for 
piotectiug plants 

Pita Hemp, a name given to the fibre of 
the agave or American aloe See Aloe 

Pitaval, Fuanoois Gaiot db, a French 
jurist consult and miscellaneous wnter, born 
at I-iyons m lb73 He was successively 
al)b3, soldici, lawyer, and man of letters 
Ihe most important and best known of hia 
works 18 a colUttion of criminal trials — 
Causes Ct'libics et Int/ressantes (1734-43, 
twenty vols ) 

Pitcairn Island, an island m the South 
Pacific, belonging to the Low Archipelago, 
lit 25" 5' , Ion 130" 5' w , length, 2^ 

miles, breadth, about 1 mile It was dis 
covered by(’arterct m 1707 Its ooast is 
almost perpendicular throughout its whole 
extent, fringed with formidable rocks and 
reefs, accessible only at two points, and not 
at all in stormy weather It nscs to the 
height of 1100 feet, and the soil, natur 
ally fertile, yields good jiasiure, potatoes, 
yams, plantain and lire ad fruit, pine apples, 
and other tropical fiuits The island is 
chiefly remark ibh as the home of the de 
scendants of the Bouaft/ mutineer, nine of 
whom, together with six men and twelve 
women, nativis of ’rahiti, landed here in 
1790 Violent dissensions soon arose, and at 
the end of ten years the only survivors were 
dohn Adams, an Inglishmau (whose real 
name was said to have been Alexander 
Smith), the females, and nineteen children 
They were found in 1808 by the Amencan, 
(’aptaiii I«)lgei, who reported the discovery 
to the British government The interest 
thus aroused soon brought other visitors to 
the island, all of whom dilated with enthu- 
siasm on the virtuous. Briber, and industrious 
life led by the inhabitants I hey became, 
however, too numerous to subsist comfort 
ably on this small island, and they were 
transferred, to the number of 194, to Norfolk 
Island m 1856, but alx>ut 40 soon returned 
In 1881 the inhabitants numbered 96, and 
in 1901, 126 Whalers and trading vessels 
occasionally call and exchange the products 
of civilization for the produce of the island 
See N(jrfolk Jsloml 

Pitch, the residuum obtained by boiling 
tar tiU the volatile matter is dnven off It 
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is exteiksively used for caulking the seams 
of ships, for preserving wood and iron work 
from the effects of water, for making artifi 
ciai asphalt, &c 

Pitch, the acuteness or gravity of any 
particular musical sound, which is deter- 
mined by the number of air vibrations m 
a given time — the greater the number the 
higher the note In stringed instruments 
the pitch 18 dependent on the length, thick 
ness, and degree of tension of the string, 
in wind instruments, such as the flute or 
organ, chiefly on the length of the column of 
air set in motion (See Music ) The tuning- 
fork is in common use to assist in giving 
some desired pitch 

Pitch-blende, a mineral chiefly found in 
Saxony and Cornwall, composed of 86 5 oxide 
of uranium, 2 5 black oxide of iron, galena, 
and silex In colour it vanes from brown to 
black, and occurs globular, reniform, mas 
sive, disseminated, and pulverulent. Spe 
cifiG gravity, 7 5 It generally accompanies 
uranite 

Pitcher-plant, a name given to several 
plants from their pitcher shaped leaves, the 
best known of which is 
the Nepenthes dithlla- 
toria^ a native of China 
and the East Indies, and 
belonging to the natural 
order Nepenthaceae It 
is a herbaceous peren- 
nial, and grows in 
marshy situations The 
leaves are sessile, ob 
long, and terminated at 
the extremities by a 
cylindncal hollow ves- 
sel resembling a com 
mon water pitcher, 
which contains a fluid 
secreted by the plant 
itself This pitcher is furnished with a lid 
which generally opens in the day and shuts at 
night, and which is regarded as the true blade 
of the leaf Wonderful curatne powers are 
ascribed to the fluid in the pitcher and to 
the leaf and the root of this plant by the 
natives of the East Indies and Madagascar 

Pitoh-pine See Ptne 

Pitch -stone, a black, glossy, pitch like 
volcanic rock. It is found chiefly m the 
Hebrides, Southern Europe, South America, 
and Mexico, in vems and in dykes or 
bosses, sometimes formmg whole mountains 
Specific gravity, 2 29-2 64 

Pitbh'unm-beanB, the name given to the 



lobes of the drupe of Nectandra puchury^ a 
S American species of laurel, used by cho- 
colate makers as a substitute for vanilla 
Pith, the cylmdncal or angular column 
of cellular tissue at or near the centre of the 
stem of a plant, also called the medulla It 
is not usually continued into the root, but is 
always directly connected with the terminal 
bud of the stem , and m the first instance also 
by means of the medullary rays with the 
lateral leaf buds When examined microsco- 
pically it presents in section a union of cells 
resembling those of a honeycomb, of which a 
good example is afforded by Chinese rice 
paper, the pith of the Aralta paptjriff'ra 
The pith is at first succulent and of a 
greenish colour, afterwards it becomes dry, 
and in many plants its cells are broken up, 
leaving large cavities In its primary state 
it appears to be a reservoir of nourishment 
for the embryo plant 

Piton-bark, same as Carihhee hark 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham See Chatham 
( Wdham Pitt^ hat I of) 

Pitt, William, second son of the Earl of 
Chatham, born May 28, 1759, died January 
23, 1806 He possessed a remarkably pre- 
cocious intellect, but his physical powers 
were weak He was educated pnvately till 
his fourteenth year, when he entered Cam 
bndge He was called to the bar in 1780, 
and entered parliament the following year 
as member for Appleby His success in 
the house was of unparalleled rapiditv He 
supported Burke’s financial reform bill, and 
spoke in favour of parliamentary reform, 
became chancellor of the exchequer at 
twenty three, under the Earl of Shelburne, 
and in the following year attained the posi 
tion of pnme minister Although strongly 
supported by the sovereign, he stood opposed 
to a large majority of the House of Com 
mons, and a dissolution took place in March 
1786 At the general election which f ollowe( I 
the voice of the nation appeared decidedly in 
his favour, and some of the strongest aris 
tocratical interests in the country were <le 
feated, Pitt himself being returned by the 
University of Cambridge His first wiea 
sure was the passing of his India Bill, estab 
bshing the board of control, which was h)l 
lowed by much of that fiscal and financial 
regulation that gave so much 6dat to the 
early penod of his admimstration The 
establishment of the delusive scheme of a 
Binkmg fund followed m 1786, and bis Re 
gency Bill m 1788 The French revolution 
now broke out, and in 1793 war arose bo- 
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tween Great Britain and France, a conflict 
which brought a heavy responsibility on Pitt, 
and immense sacrifices and burdens on his 
country In 1800 the Irish union was ac 
complished. In 1801 the opposition of the 
king to all further concession to the Irish 
Catholics caused Pitt to resign his post 



\V irum Pitt —Jb roin tlit statue* by Chantroy 

The Peace of Armens succeeded, and the 
Addington administration, which concluded 
it, I*itt supported for a time, and then joined 
the opposition The new minister, who had 
renewed the war, unable to maintain his 
ground, resigned, and in 1804 Pitt resumed 
his post at the treasury lieturning to 
power as a war minister, he exerted all the 
energy of his character to render the con- 
test successful, and found means to engage 
the two great military powers of Russia and 
Austria in a new coahtion, which was dis 
solved by the battle of Austerlitz This 
event he did not survive long, his constitu 
tion, weakened by hereditary gout, rapidly 
yielded to the joint attack of disease and 
anxiety Biographers naturally differ as to 
his merits as a statesman, some assign him 
a most exalted place, while others represent 
him as entirely destitute of great ideas, as 
a man of expedients instead of pnnciples, as 
a lover of place and royal favour It is, 
however, universally granted that he was a 
distinguished orator, even amongst the very 
eminent speakers of that penod, and that 
he was a man of strict personal honour A 
public funeral was decreed to his honour by 
arliament, and a grant of £40,000 to pay 
IS debts. 

Pitta. See Ant-thrush 
Pit'tacus, one of the so-called seven wise 
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men of Greece, bom about no 662, died 
669, at Mitylene, on the island of Ijesbos 
He was highly celebrated as a warnor, a 
statesman, a philosopher, and a poet In 
589 the citizens raised him to the dit tator- 
ship, an office which he sagaciously filled for 
ten years when he voluntarily resigned it 
Pittsburg, a city of the United States, 
in Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, in the 
angle between the Monongahela and the 
Alleghany rivers where they unite to form 
the Ohio It IS admirably situated for trade, 
having ample river and railway connection 
with the great commercial emporiums of the 
east, west, and south, while in the neigh- 
bourhood there are immense and cheaply 
obtainable coal supplies These exceptional 
advantages have made Pittsburg the chief 
centre of the American iron and steel in 
dustry , smelting furnaces, foundries, rolling- 
mills, &c , being numerous and on a large 
scale The glass manufactures of Pitts 
burg also rank first in importance in the 
United States, cotton goods, leather, earthen 
ware, white load, soda, tobacco, beer and 
spirits are largely produced, but the chief 
expoits are iron and steel, hardware and 
machinery, glass, coal, and coke Pittsburg 
consists of the town proper and of several 
large suburbs, and with those that are on 
the opposite side of the rivers the connec 
tion IB kept up by twelve bridges, com 
piising home very excellent examples on tho 
suspension principle Of tho adjacent places, 
which, though separately iiicoriioratod, are 
properly regaided as only suburbs of Pitts 
burg, the most important arc Alleghany on 
the right bank of the Alleghany nver, a fa 
vourite residence with the wealthier classes, 
and Braddocks on the nght bank of the 
Monongahela to the east of the city Both 
Pittsburg and Alleghany possess many fine 
public builcbngs and institutions Natural 
gas 18 extensively employed for Ijolh lighting 
and heating purposes Pittsburg occupus 
the site of a fort called Du Quesne, built by 
the French in 1754, captured by the British 
in 1758, and named after William Pitt It 
was chartered m 1816, but since then its 
boundaries have been several times ex tended 
Pop (1890), 238,617, (1900), 321,616 
Pittsfield, a city of the United States, 
Massachusetts, on the Housatonic, which is 
here firrmed Ijy the waters from several 
lakes it 18 well built, manufactures exten 
sively cotton and woollen goods, silk, cast 
mgs, machinery, tools, paper, boots and shoes, 
brewery products, and owing to its 
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salubnous climate and fine scenery is a 
favourite summer resort Pop 21,7b6 
Pittston, a town of the U States in Penn 
sylvama, 9 miles from Wilkesbarre, in an 
important coal distnct Pop 12,556 
Pit3rri'aBis, a chronic and non contagious 
inflammation of the skin, manifesting itself 
in red spots or patches on which minute 
scales are produced, thrown off as soon as 
formed, and as quickly renewed It may 
affect any part, and, though seldom, many 
parts of the body at the same time, but the 
commonest is the P capitig^ on the head, 
when the scales are popularly known as 
scurf or daiidriff Mild forms generally 
yield to warm bathing and a light diet, if 
persevered in, but more obstinate cases can 
only be thoroughly cured by a radical change 
in the system, produced by suitable regimen 
and treatment 

Piu'ra, a town of Northern Peru, capital 
of province of same name, connected by 
railway with its port, Payta Pop 6811 
Pius 11 (/h]NI‘AH SlLVIUS PiCCOLOMINl), 
pope, born 1405, died 1464 He was de- 
scended from an illustrious Tuscan family, 
ind studied at the University of Siena He 
became secretary to Cardinal Capramca, 
and the Council of Basel in 1411, to the 
anti pope Felix V in 1 439, and to Fredenck 
U I of Germany in 1 442 The emperor sent 
him as imperial ambassador to a diet at Ra- 
tisbon, and m 1 1 16 to Pope Eugenius IV to 
negotiate the submission of Germany He 
gamed the favour of Eiigtiiius, whom he had 
formerly opposed, and by his su( cessor was 
created bishop of Trieste 1447, and cardinal 
1456 He succeeded Calixtus HI as pontiff 
1458 In 1 4 oO he publislu d a bull condemn 
mg the doctnne he had in former years so 
vigorously defended the superiority of a 
gener U council to the pope Pius II was 
one of the most learned men of his age, 
and left some valuable and interesting 
historical works, orations, and letters 
Pius V (MiciiELF Giuslieui), pope, born 
111 1504, died 1572 He was raised to the 
cardmalate by Paul IV m 1557, appointed 
inquisitoi in Lombardy, then inquisitor-gen- 
eral, and chosen pope in 1565 He chiefly 
distinguished himself by his cruel persecu 
tions of Protestants and Jews , the bull In 
Coena Domini was renewed by him, and the 
authority of the Index Expurgatorms en- 
forced In 1670 he excommunicated Eliza 
beth of England He lent his influence and 
assistance to Charles IX of France against 
bis Protestant subjects, and to the Vene 
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tians and Spaniards in their war against the 
Turks He was canonized by Clement XL 
Plus VI (Giovanni Angelo Braschi), 
pope, born at Cesena 1717, died at Valence 
1799 He held important offices underseveral 
pontiffs, was raised to the cardmalate by 
Clement XIV , and succeeded him m 1775 
Several beneficent reforms were introduced 
by him in the finance department, he also 
improved the Vatican museum, drained the 
Pontine Marshes, reconstructed the port of 
Ancona, and embellished Rome The French 
revolution, however, hastened the decay of 
the temporal power of the holy see In 1 7 9 1 
Avignon and the county of Venaissin were 
reunited to France, by the treaty of Tolen 
tmo (1797) he lost the Romagna, Bologna, 
and Ferrara, and on the 15th February 
1798, General Berthier established the Ro 
man republic, deprived the pope of his au- 
thority, and conveyed him as a pnsoner to 
France, where he died the following year 
Plus VII (Gregorio Barnaba Chiara- 
MONTi), pope, born at Cesena in 1742, died 
1823 At the age of sixteen he was received 
into the order of Benedictines, served as 
teacher m several abbeys, and subsequently 
became professor of philosophy in Parma, 
and of theology in Rome Pius VI created 
him bishop of Tivoli, cardinal and bishop of 
Imola, and lus friendly attitude towards 
the Cisalpine Republic secured him the fa 
vour of Fi nice, and the election to the papal 
chair m 1800 After his accession he aimed 
at re establishing the old order of things, 
and to gain it he tried to conciliate Napo 
leon by attending his coronation H e aroused 
the open enmity of the emperor by refusing 
to be present at the coronation in Milan, 
and to recognize his brother Joseph as king 
of Naples, the results being another occu- 
pation of Rome by French troops (Feb 2, 
1808), the incorporation of the papal cities, 
and shortly after of Rome itself, with the 
kingdom of Italy, and the arrest of the pope 
(July 6, 1809) and his confinement in Sa 
vona and afterwards at Fontainebleau In 
1814 he was released and restored to the 
poBsesaion of all the papal territories except 
Avignon and Venaissin in France, and a 
narrow stnp of land beyond the Po His 
subsequent government was politically and 
ecclesiastically of a reactionary character 
Pius IX. (Giovanni Maria Mastai Ffr 
RETTI), pope, born in 1792, was destined for 
a military career, and on the restoration of 
Pius VII entered the Guardia Nobile of 
the Vatican, but soon after adopted the 
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clerical profession He held \ annus ec 
clesiastical offices under Leo XII , 'who 
appointed him archbishop of Spoleto in 
1827, and to the see of Imola in 1832. 
Here he acquired much popuUutv by his 
liberal tendencies He fuither showed his 
bene\ olent nature during a mission toNaples 
at the time of a cholera epidemic, when he 
sold his [)lite, furniture, and equipage to 
relicNe the suffcrtis Although raised to 
the cardmalate in li'40, he resided in his 
di(>cese until his election to the jxintihcate 
m 184b His ai cession was signalized by 
the release of 2000 political prisoners, fol 
lowed by a complete amnesty, and Italy 
was to be free and independent under a 
liberal constitution But the Italians, who 
wanted to be fiee of the Austrians, flocked 
under the banner of Charles Albert, and 
Pio Nono, as pontiff, found himself obliged 
to interfere Disaster, bloodshed, and anar- 
chy followed, and he had himself to seek 
safety in flight A Homan republic was 
proclaimed (Feb 1849), with Mazzini at its 
head Louis Napoleon, president of the 
I rench republic, sent an expedition to Rome, 
which defeated the Italian patriots under 
Gaiibaldi, and occupied the city (July 3) 
The pope returned in April 1850, but he 
left the direction of state affairs principally 
in the hands of his secretary of state, Car 
dinal Antoiielli On the death of that dis 
tinguishcd prelate, Pio Nono again bestowed 
his whole attention to the church He re- 
called the Jesuits, canonized saints, counte 
nanced miracles, and defined new dogmas 
The immaculate conception of the Virgin 
was settled by a papal decree in 1854, and 
the dogma of papal infallibility was estab 
lished by the ecumenical council of 1870 
By this time the pope’s dominions had been 
greatly reduced, and what remained of the 
temporal power was secured by the presence 
of French troops at Rome But the down 
fall of Napoleon III caused their with 
drawal, the Italian troops took possession, 
and the political rule of the holy see was at 
an end The Vatican was left to the pope, 
and his independence ensured Free diplo 
matic intercourse, the honours due to a 
sovereign, and a civil list of £129,000 yearly, 
were secured to him But these he declined, 
and year after year he confined himself to 
the Vatican and its garden, declaring that 
he was under restraint, and a pnsoner m 
his own palace His death took place m 
February 1878 

PizaFro, Fbancisco, Spanish adventurer, 
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the discoverer and con(picr4>r of Peru, was 
bom in 1478, the illegitimatt moii of a hi- 
dalgo, and was first a sw ineherd and then a 
soldier The spirit of adventure which at 
that time pervaded Spam, prompted him to 
seek fortune in the newly found continent 
of America, where he participated in various 
military and trading expeditions \V hih 
resident near Panam i he became ussociatt d 
with two other adventurers, Hernando Lu 
gue, or de Lugues, and Diego de Almagi o 
In 15 ^4 they jointly fitted out an expedition 
with a view to exploration and conquest, 
and on their second voyage discovered Peru, 
but finding their force inade()uate for con 
quering the country, Pi/ino returned to 
Spam for assistance He arrived in Seville 
m 1628, was granted the necessary powem 
and a small force, and re crossed the Atlan- 
tic m 1531 The following year he arrived 
in Peru during a civil war, treacherously 
seized the person of the reigning inca at a 
friendly banquet, and after extoitmg an 
immense ransom, put him to death The 
whole empire was gradually conquered with- 
out much opposition, but its scttlemt nt was 
long 111 abeyance owing to a feud between 
Pi/arro and Almigro Hernando Pi/arro, 
a brother of the general, strangled Ahnagro 
in 1537 This ait was avenged in 1541 
when a son of Almagro murdered Francisco 
Pizarro in bis palace at Lima Lima was 
founded by Pizarro in 1535, and his remains 
are interred in the cathedral of that city, 
also founded by him 

Pizarro, Gonzalo, half brother of the 
preceding, was born in 1502 His brother 
appointed him governor of Quito m 1540, 
and after the ass issination of I rancisco, he 
raised an army against the new viceroy, 
Blasco Nuilez, and the latter was defeated 
and slain near C^uito in 1540 But Pi/arro 
did not long enjoy his success, being beaten, 
taken pnsoner, and beheaded m 1548 

Piz^ca'to (Italian), an expression fre 
quently met with in music for instruments 
of the violin kind, signifying that the notes 
over which it is placed are not to be played 
by the bow, but by twitching the stnngs 
with the fingers. 

Place, La See LdpUice 

Placen'ta, the structure which, in the 
higher Mammalia, connects the foetus, or 
unborn embryo, with the circulation of the 
mother, thus providing for its due nutntion 
In its most typical form it is only met with 
in the higher Mammalia, which are there- 
fore called placental mammals, while the 
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lower Mammalia are termed implacental or 
aplaeentalf from their M^anting a placenta, 
the latter include only the two orders Mono- 
tremata and Marsupialia Certain aualo 
gous structures also exist in connection with 
the development of the young of some spe 
cies of sharks and dog fishes The human 
placenta presents the most perfect type, 
and IS a special growth on the part both of 
the womb and the ovum By the end of 
pregnancy it forms a disc like mass, mea 
suring 7^ inches across, | inch thick, and 
about 20 oz in weight Connected with 
it near the middle is the umbilical cord, by 
means of which the growing embryo is at- 
tached to the placenta Through the pla 
centa and the umbilical cord the blood of 
the embryo comes into close communication 
with the blood of the mother, by means of 
which its purity and nourishing qualities 
are maintained, and the requisite supply of 
material furnished for the embryos con 
tinned life and growth At the end of 
pregnancy the placenta is thrown off as the 
after birth, after the child itself has been 
expelled. 

Placenta, m botany, a development of cel 
lular tissue at the inner or ventral suture of 
a carpel, to which the ovules or seeds are 
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attached either immediately or by umbilical 
cords, as m the pod of the pea. The placenta 
IS formed on each margin of the carpel, and 
IS therefore essentially double When the 
pistil IS formed by one carpel the inner mar- 
gins unite m the axis, and usually form a 
common placenta When the pistil is com- 
posed of several carpels there are generally 
separate placentas at each of their margins 
The term parietal placenta is applied to one 
not projecting far inwards, or one essentially 
oonstitutedof the wall of the seed vessel The 
form of placentation forms an important dis 
tinction between the various orders of plants. 

Placentalia, the placental mammals 
See Placenta, 


Placentia. See Pvacenza 

Placenti'tis, inflammation of the placenta, 
a disease which occurs acute or chronic, more 
frequently the latter It may result from 
a blow, f^, fnght, sudden and violent emo 
tion, and other serious shocks to the system 
The foetus is mjunously affected, and may 
be destroyed by it, abortion frequently re 
suits, and at almost all stages of pregnancy 

Placoid, a term used to designate a variety 
of scales covering the bodies of the Elasmo 
branchiate fishes (sharks, skates, rays, &c ), 
the Placoidei of Agassiz These structures 
consist of detached bony grains, tubercles, 
or plates, of which the latter are not uncom- 
monly armed with spines 

Pla^gal, m music, the name given by Gre- 
gory the Great to the four collateral scales 
which he added to the four authentic scales 
of Ambrose (See Gregorian Tones ) The 
term plagal is now applied to melodies in 
which the principal notes he between the 
fifth of the key and its octave The plagal 
cadence consists of the chord of the sub 
dominant followed by that of the tonic See 
Music 

PlagiOB'tomi (Gr plagioSf oblique, stoma, 
mouth), a sub order of fishes of the order 
Elasmobranchii, distinguished by the bodies 
of the vertebrae bemg either bony or at any 
rate containing osseous elements, the skull 
gnstly or cartilaginous, the mouth a trans- 
verse silt, situated on the under surface of 
the head, and the teeth numerous The 
Plagiostomi include three groups the Ces- 
traphori, represented solely by the Cestra 
don PkiUipi or Port Jackson shark, the 
Selachu (sharks and dog fishes) , and the 
Batides, represented by the skates, rays, and 
saw fishes 

Pla'g^um, in the Boman law, is the enme 
of steading the slave of another, or of kid 
napping a free person in order to make him 
a slave By Scotch law the crime of stealing 
an adult person (plagit crimen) was punish- 
able with death, and the same punishment 
has been applied to the stealing of children 

Plague, a contagious and very fatal febrile 
disease characterized by en1»re prostration 
of strength, stupor, dehnum, often nausea 
and vomiting, and certain local symptoms, 
as buboes, carbuncles, and livid spots {pete- 
chur) Like all other mahgnant fevers the 
plague has its vanous stages, but most fre- 
quently runs its course in three days, al- 
though death may ensue a few hours ^ter 
its appearance If the patient survive the 
fifth day, he will, under judicious treatment, 
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generally recover It is now almost um\er 
sally admitted that the plague is a specihc 
disease, and that it is the result of a mias 
matic poison. It is also well established 
that unfa\ourable climatic influences, such 
as heat and humidity combined, faulty sani- 
tary conditions, inadequate air, light, water, 
and food, favour its spread when once intro 
duced There is no specific remedy against 
the disease, and a variety of treatment has 
been adopted on different occasions and by 
different medical men The plague ap 
peared in the most ancient times, although 
historians have used the term indiscnini 
nately for other epidemics. The first re 
corded visitation of the plague to Europe 
IS that at Athens (430 b c ), described % 
Thucydides, Josephus relates that of Jeru 
Salem ad 72 Among the most disastrous 
plagues of antiquity are those of Rome in 
262, when 5000 persons are said to have 
died daily, and of Constantinople m 544 
From the latter part of the 6th to the 12th 
century it ravaged at intervals various parts 
of Europe, particularly France and Ger 
many In the 13th century it was brought 
to modem Europe by the Crusaders, and 
from 1347 to 1350 it traversed all Europe, 
and was then called the black death The 
scourge again claimed its victims m the suc- 
ceeding centuries, and in 1093 it was brought 
to England by an army returning from the 
Continent Before the true nature of the 
disease became known it had gained a firm 
footing m London, and there were 11,503 
deaths. London lost by the plague 36,269 
lives in 1603, 35,500 in 1625, 13,480 in 
1636, and 68,600 in lOOO The plague in 
Marseilles in 1720 caused the death of over 
60,000 in seven months, and in Messina 
(1748) of 43,000 m three months In 1771 
it nearly swept off the whole population of 
Moscow Subsequently it appeared locally 
in Europe at a number of points. In 
1878-79 it caused many deaths on the 
Lower Volga, but the most severe recent 
visitation was in India, in 1896-99, and 
subsequently, even m 1902 
Plaice [Pleuronectes or Platessa), a genus 
of so called ‘Flat fishes ’ The common plaice 
{Pleuronectes plateasa or Plateasa vulgdris)^ 
a well known food fish, attains an average 
length of 12 or 18 inches The dark or 
upper side is coloured brown, spotted with 
or orange, the body is comparatively 
smooth, the ventral fins are situated on the 
throat, and are thus jugular in position, 
the mouth is of small size, and provided 
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with small teeth These fishes are all 
‘ground fishes,’ that is, feed and swim near 
the bottom of the sea. They are caught 
chiefly by means of trawl nets 

Plain, a tract of country of nearly uni 
form elevation Plains recei\e a vaiiety of 
names in different countnes, as stejtpea in 
Russia and Asia, savannas^ prairtts^ pam 
pa% Sic , m America Elevated plains are 
called plateam or table latuh 

Plain-song, the name given to the old 
ecclesiastical chant in its most simple state, 
and without harmonic appendages It cou 
Bists largely of monotone, and its inflections 
seldom exceed the range of an octave Am 
brose of Milan and Gregory the Great in 
troduced certam reforms into the church 
music of their day, regarding which see 
Qrtqormn Toma 

Plaintiff, in English law, the person who 
commences a suit against another in law or 
equity 

Plan, in architecture, a drawing showing 
the design of a building, a term chiefly used 
in reference to hon/ontal sections showing 
the disiioBition of the walls and vaiinus 
floors of the building, and of the doors and 
windows, &o , but also applied to eleva- 
tions and verticil sections A (fcomctrical 
plan iH one wherein the sevtial parts aie 
represented in their true proportions A 
p<rHpectire plan is one, the lints of which 
follow the rules of perspective, thus reduc- 
ing the sizes of the more distant parts The 
term is also applied to the draught or re 
presentation on paper of any projected work, 
as the plan of a city or of a harbour 

Plan of Campaign, a sort of slang name 
for a system adopted in 1887 by many ten- 
ants in Ireland, as a means of forcing rent 
reductions Tenants, instead of paying rent 
to the landlords or their agents, deposited 
what was by them considered a fair rental 
into the hands of officials of the National 
lAjague, who then tendered the reduced 
amount to the propnetor against a full le 
ceipt, paymg nothing if the money was not 
accepted The plan was proclaimed illegal 
by government and finally collapsed. 

Planarlda, the Plananans, a sub order 
of flat, soft ^died annelids, of the order 
Turbellana, mostly oval or elliptical in 
shape, and not unlike the foot of a gastero- 
podous mollusc. They are for the most 
part aquatic m their habits, occurring m 
fresh water or on the seashore, but are 
found occasionally m moist earth The 
male and female organs are umted m the 
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same individual, and the process of repro 
duction may be either sexual, by means of 
true ova, or non sexual, by internal gem 
mation or transverse fission 

Planch4 (plang'sha), James Kobinhon, an 
English dramatist and miscellaneous writer, 
was bom m 1796, died m 1880 He came 
forward early as a writer of pieces for the 
theatre, and also occupied himself with ar 
chaeology, heraldry, &c , being appointed a 
pursuivant in the heralds’ college, and lat 
terly Somerset herald (1866) He wrote a 
vast number of extravaganzas, pantomimes, 
and other light pieces, while among his more 
serious productions were History of British 
Costume, Introduction to Heraldry, The 
Pursuivant at Arms, a treatise on heraldry, 
Becollections and Keflections, The Con- 
queror and his C’ompanions, The Cyclo 
psedia of Costume 

Plane, a joiner’s tool, consisting of i 
smooth soled solid block, through which 
passes obliquely a jnece of edged steel form 
lug a kind of chisel, used in paring or smooth 
mg boards or wood of any kind Planes are 
of various kmds, as the jack plane (about 17 
inches long), used for taking off the roughest 
and most prominent parts of the v\ood, the 
tri/inq plane^ which is used after the jack- 
plane, the smoothing pUirie (7^ inches long) 
and block plane (12 inches long), chiefly used 
for cleaning off finished work, and giving 
the utmost degree of smoothness to the sur- 
face of the wood, the compass plant ^ which 
has its under surface convex, its use be- 
ing to form a concave cylindrical surf ice 
There is also a species of plane called a 
rebate plane ^ being chiefly used for making 
rebates The plough is a plane for smk 
ing a channel or groove in a surface, not 
close to the edge of it Moulding plants 
are for forming mouldings, and must vary 
according to the design Planes are also 
used for smoothing metal, and are wrought 
by machinery See Planing Machine 

Plane, in geometry, a surface such that 
if any two points in it are joined by a 
straight line the line will lie wholly within 
the surface 

Plane, Inclined See Inclined Plane 

Plane>tree (Platdnus)^ a genus of trees, 
natural order Platanacece P occidcntdh^ 
the American plane tree or button wood 
(the ^i/camore or cotton tree of the West), 
abounds m American forests, and on the 
banks of the Ohio attains sometimes a 
diameter of from 10 to 14 feet, nsing 60 
or 70 feet without a branch The bark is 


pale green and smooth, and its epidermis 
detaches in portions, the fresh roots are a 
beautiful red, the leaves are alternate, pal 
mated, or lobed, and the flowers are umted 
in little globular, pendent balls The wood 



in seasoning takes a dull red colour, is fine 
grained, and susceptible of a good polish, 
but speedily decays on exposure to the 
weather The oriental plane {P oiientdlis), 
resembles the preceding, and is plentiful in 
the forests of Western Asia The P orien 
tails and P accri foliar from being able to 
withstand the deleterious influences of a 
smoky atmosphere, are among the trees 
most suitable for planting in towns The 
Actr Pseudo platdnus^ the common syca- 
more or greater maple, is called in Scotland 
the plane tree 

Planet, a celestial body which revolves 
about the sun as its centre {primarg planets)^ 
or a body revolving about another planet as 
its centre {ucondarg planeUy sntelltt(<t, or 
moons) The known major planets arc, m 
the order of their proximity to the sun. 
Mercury, Venus, the larth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn were 
known to the ancients Uranus was ac- 
cidentally discovered by Herschel in 1781, 
while the discovery of Neptune was the 
result of pure intellectual work, the cal- 
culating of Leverrier and Adams (1845) 
The planetoids or asteroids are small bodies 
discovered since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century between the orbits of Mars 
and J upiter The number of these asteroids 
IS annually increased by fresh discoveries, 
over 400 are now known Mercury, Ve- 
nus, the Earth, and Mars closely resemble 
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each other in many respects They are 
all of moderate size, with great densities, 
the earth weighing as much as h\eand a 
half times an equal bulk of water U'hey 
shine only by reflected sunlight Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, on the other 
hand, are of enormous si/e, of small densities, 
some of them weighing less than an equal 
bulk of water, and probably exist at a high 
temperature, and gi\e out in additicm to 
retlectc-d sunlight a considerable amount of 
light and heat of their own The m(»»>t 
colossal of the planets is Jupiter, its \olurae 
exceeds that of the earth about 1200 times 
Saturn is next in size Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, being out 


aide the earth’s orbit, are sometimes called 
the superior plaudit ^ enus and Mercury, 
being within the earth s orbit, are called in- 
jii lor pUtnets Ihe famil\ of major planets 
has also been subdu ided into t nt> a a sti rouinf 
planets—Mercury, Venus, the Uaith, Mai*s, 
and extra a^Uroitial planets- ,Iupiter, Sa 
turn, Uranus, and Neptune, the character 
of the two being very ditFcrent as above 
described The planet which appiomhts 
neaicst to the earth is Venus, the least dis 
tance iii round numbers being 23 millions of 
milts, the most distant is Neptune, least dis 
tance 2029 million miles W’o give hero a 
compaiative table of the planets, sec also 
the scjiarate articles 
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Planeta'num See Orrci y 
Planim'eter, an instrument by means of 
which the area of a plane figure may be 
measured It is employed by surveyors in 
hndmg areas on maps, &c 
Planing Machine, a machine tool for 
plaining wood or metal For the former 
purpose the usual form has cutters on a 
drum rotating on a honzontil axis over the 
board which is made to tra\ cl underneath 
'^I’he cutter drum may be icpeated under 
neath and at the edges, so as to plane all 
sides simultaneously In planing metals 
the object to be planed, fixed on a travers 
mg table, is moved against a relatively fixed 
cutter, which has a narrow point and removes 
only a fine stnp at each cut 
Plant See Botany 

Plantagenet, a surname first adopted by 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, and said fo have 
onginated from his wearing a branch of 
broom {plante de genii) in his cap This 
name was borne by the fourteen kings, from 
Henry II to Bicbaid III , who occupied 
the English throne from 1 1 54-1 485 In 1 4 00 
the family was divided into the branches of 
Lancaster (Red Rose), and York (White 
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R<»se), and from their reunion in 1 185 sprang 
the House of I udor See /' ck/Zw/u/ 

Plantagm'esB, or Plant am na'i’K i , the 
plant uns, a small nat order of plants belong 
mg to the monopetalous exogenous sc rits 1 1 
consists of herbaceous, rarely suffrutestent, 
plants, with alternate or raclical, rarely op 
jK)8itc, leaves, and mconspii uous flowers on 
scapes ansing from the lower leaves ^J’he 
nb glass or rib wort {PlantCiifo laneeohlta), 
the root and leaves of which were fonncrly 
used m medic me as astringents, is a c oinmon 
type found all over Europe See also next 
article 

Plantain {Plantdgo r/iajor), or (4 rfat 
Pi ANT AIN, a common weed, the leaves of 
which are all radical, oval, and pctiolate, 
and from amongst them arise several long 
cylmdneal spikes of greenish mconspK uous 
flowers The root and seed are still occa 
sionally employed m the treatment of diar 
rhoia, dysentery, and external sores, the 
sc^eds are also collected for the food of birds 
— The name is also given to an entirely dif- 
ferent plant See next article 

Plantain, Plantain tree, the type of the 
natural order Musacese Musa paradisi&ca. 
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a native of the East Indies, is cultivated 
in mostly all tropical countries The stem 
18 soft, herbaceous, 15 to 20 feet high, with 
leaves often more than 6 feet long and 
nearly 2 broad The fruit grows in clusters, 
18 about 1 mch in diameter and 8 or 9 inches 
long The stem dies down after fruiting, 
but the root stock is perennial, and sends 
up numerous fresh shoots annually It is 
easily propagated by suckers The banana 
(which see) is a closely allied variety or 
species ^J'heir fruits are imong the most 
useful in the vegetable kingdom, and form 
the entire sustenance of many of the mhabi 
tants of tropical climates A dwarf variety, 
M chinensiSf produces a fruit in European 
hothouses The fibres of the leaf stalks of 
M textiles of the Philippine Islands supphes 
Manilla hemp or abaca, from which cordage 
of the strongest character is made, the 
finer fibres being used m making cloth 

Plantain - eaters, a group of perching 
birds, family Musophagld^)e The genus 
Muaophdqa of tropical Africa includes the 
most typical forms These birds chiefly 
feed upon the fruit of the banana and plan* 
tain tree The base of the bill appears as 
a broad plate covering the forehead The 
plumage exhibits brilliant coloration The 
members of the genus Oon/thaix or Toura- 
cos possess a bill of ordinary size and con- 
formation, and feed on insects in addition 
to fruits 

Plantation, a term formerly used to desig 
nate a colony The term m as latterly ap 
plied to an estate or tract of land in the 
Southern States of America, the West In 
dies, &c, cultivated chiefly by negroes or 
other non - European labourers In the 
Southern States the term planter is specially 
applied to one who grows cotton, sugar, 
nee, or tobacco 

Plantigra'da,PLANTiGBADLS, carmvorous 



Plantigradft— Foot of Polar Bear 

a. Femur or thigh b Tibia or leg e Tarous or tout 
dt Calx or heel e, Flauta or sole of foot / Digiti or toes 

ammals m which the whole or nearly the 
whole sole of the foot is applied to the 


ground in walking This section includes 
the bears, raccoons, coatis, and badgers. Car- 
nivora which, like the weasels and civets, 
use only part of the sole in walkmg, are 
termed semi plantiyrada 

Plant-hce See Aphis 

Plasen'cia, a walled town in Spam, Es- 
tremadura, almost surrounded by the nver 
Yerte, 120 miles w s w of Madrid. Its ca 
thedral, episcopal palace, and ruined towers 
are the chief objects of mterest Pop 7090 

Plasma, a siliceous mineral of a green 
colour, which, especially in ancient times, 
was used for ornamental purposes 

Plassey, a village m Bengal, on the 
Hooghly, 80 miles north of Calcutta. Here 
on June 23, 1757, Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Clive, with 900 Europeans and 2100 sepoys, 
defeated Suraja Dowla with an army con- 
sisting of 50,000 foot and 1 8,000 horse, and 
laid the foundation of the Bntish Empire 
in India 

Plastering is the art of covering the sur- 
face of masonry or wood work with a plastic 
material m order to give it a smooth and 
uniform surface, and generally in mtenors 
to fit it for painting or decoration In plae 
termg the interior of houses a first coat is 
generally laid on of lime, thoroughly slacked, 
so as to be free from any tendency to con 
tract moisture, and mixed witli sand and 
cow’s hair For the purpose of receiving 
this coat the wall is trenerally first covered 
with laths or thin stnps of wood, with nar- 
row interstices between The face of the 
fust coat, which should be of considerable 
thickness, is trowelled, or indented with 
cross lines by the trowel, to form a key 
for the finishing coats The second coat is 
applied to this when it is thoroughly dried 
It IS rubbed in with a flat board so as 
thoroughly to fill the indentations and cover 
the unequal surface of the first coat with a 
smooth and even one In plastering walls 
great care must be taken to have the sur- 
face perfectly vertical The setting coat, 
which 18 of pure lime, or for mouldings or 
finer work of plaster of Pans or stucco, is 
applied to the second coat before it is quite 
dry A thin coatmg of plaster of Pans 
IS frequently applied to ceihngs after the 
setting coat 

Plaster of Pans, the name given to 
gypsum (which see) when ground and used 
for taking casts, &c If one part of pow 
dered gypsum be mixed with two and a half 
parts of water a thin pulp is formed, which 
after a time sets to a hard, compact mass, 
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By adding a small quantity of lime to the 
moistened gypsum a very hard marble like 
substance is obtained on setting 

Plasters are applications of local re 
medies to any part of the surface of the 
body by means of a supporting texture of 
leather, silk or other cloth, or merely of 
paper Plasters may be intended to give 
protection, support, or u armth, or they may 
be actively medicinal {See lilister^) The 
matenals most frequently used in plasters 
are belladonna, cantharides, galbanum, ism 
glass, lead, mercury, opium, pitch, resin, 
iron, and soap, and their adhesive property 
IS generally due to the combination of oxide 
of lead with fatty acids 

Plastic Clay, in geology, a name given to 
one of the beds of the Eocene period from 
its being used in the manufacture of pottery 
It IS a marine deposit 
Plata, La, United Pkovinoes oi- See 
Argentine Republic 

Plata, Rio de la (Riter of Silver), or 
River Plate, runs for more than 200 miles 
between the Argentine Republic and Uru- 
guay, and IS not, strictly speaking, a nver, 
but rather an estuary, formed by the junc 
tion of the great nvers Paran-i and Uruguay 
(which see) It flows into the Atlantic be 
tween Cape St Antonio and Cape St Mary, 
and has here a width of 170 miles On its 
banks are the cities and ports of Montevideo 
and Buenos Ayres Navigation is ham 
pered in some parts of the nver by shallow 
water and sand banks It was discovered 
in 1515 by Juan Diaz de Solis, and called 
Rio de Solis, it owes its present name to 
the famous navigator Cabot 
Platss^a, a city of ancient Greece, m Boco 
tia, now wholly in ruma It has a permanent 
place m history on account of the great 
battle which was fought in its vicinity m 
September, 479 b c , when 100,000 Greeks 
under Pausanias defeated about thrice that 
number of Persians under Mardomus 
PlataTea. See Spoonbill 
Platams'ta, afresh water dolphin, differ- 
mg chiefly from the true Delphmidte in its 
blow-hole being a longitudinal instead of 
transverse fissure It is represented by a 
single species {P gangetica), which inhabits 
the estuary of the Ganges. An allied form 
(/nta Botivunsta) inhabits the nvers of Bo 
livia. 

Plat'anuB, the plane tree genus, type of 
the order Platanaceee, which consists of this 
one genus See Plane tree 
PUite See PUUe-ma/rke, 
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Plateau (pla to') See lahMand, 
Plate-glasB See Olaes 
Plate-marks, in Britain, a senes of marks 
hall mark, sovereign’s maik, name mark 
(first letter of Christian and surname of 
maker), and date mark (a \auable letter), 
legally stamped upon gold and silver plate 
as an index to qualit>, name of make r, date 
and place of manufacture 'I'he duty of 
assaying and stamping gold and silv er wares 
18 performed by the Goldsmiths’ C’ompaiiy 
of London Thoir marks are a leopard’s 
head crowned, and a lion passant as the 
sovereigns rnaik Aftiliatcd with Gold 
smiths Hall are the following assay offnes, 
each of them having a distinctive maik 
Birmingham, an anchor, Chester, three 
garbs (or sheaves) and a dagger, Sheffield, 
a crown, Edinburgh, a castle, Glasgow, 
tree, fish, and bell, Dublin, a harp, crowned 
There are no longer assay offices at New 
castle and Exeter Plate, whether of home 
or foreign make (the latter bears in addition 
to the usual marks the letter i in an oval 
escutcheon), must be of one of the standards 
prescribed by law, and hall marked, before 
it can be dealt m, or even exposed for sale 
Forfeiture and a fine of i. 10 for each artn le 
are the penalties attached to breaches of this 
law The standards are gold, 22, 18, 15, 12, 
and 9 carats (24 carats ~ pure gold), silver, 
almost invariably 11 ozs 2 dwts to 18 dwts 
alloy Foreign plate of an ornamental char 
acter inanufaeturt d before 1800, jewelry 
with stone settings or so nobly ohasied that 
it could not be stamped witiiout injury, 
silver chains, necklets, and lockets, and a 
variety of small fancy articles, are exempt 
from hall marking Gold plate used to be 
liable to a duty of 17» per oz , silver plate 
lii Qd pt r oz , payable at the assay offices 
before the goods were returned A rebate 
of ^th m gross weight was allowed if art k h s 
were sent in an unfinished state All p/ain 
rings, of whatever weight, were consider* d 
as iveddvng nngs, and liable to dntv, while 
rings chased or jewelled were free i* )r 
deling in plate of gold above 2 dwts atio 
under 2 ozs in weight, or of silver above 5 
dwts and under 30 ozs per article, a plate 
license of £2, 6s (renewable annually) is re 
quired, for heavier wares the amount of 
annual license is £5, 15s 
Plate-powder, a fine powder for cleaning 
gold and silver plate, commonly made of a 
mixture of rouge and prepared chalk. 

Plating, the coatmg of a metallic article 
with a thm film of some other metal, espe- 
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cialJy gold or silver As regards pUting w ith 
precious metals, electro deposition has en- 
tirely superseded the old Sheffield method, 
which consisted in welding plates of various 
metals at high temperatures This welding 
process is now, however, largely employed 
in plating iron with nickel for cooking ves- 
sels, iron with brass for stair rods and other 
furnishing and domestic requisites, and lead 
with tin for pipes, &c See Electro plating 
Plat'inum, one of the metals first made 
known to Europe in 1741 Native platinum 
occurs mostly in small irregular grams, gen 
erally contains a little iron, and is accom 
panied besides by indium, osmium, rhodium, 
palladium, ruthenium (hence called the * pla- 
tinum metals’), and also sometimes by cop 
per, chromium, and titanium It was first 
obtained m Peru, and has since been found 
in various other localities, such as Canada, 
Oregon, the West Indies, Brazil, Colombia, 
Borneo, &c , but the chief supply of platinum 
ore comes from the Ural Mountains in Siberia 
It was there discovered m beds of auriferous 
sands in 1823, and has been worked by the 
Kussian government since 1828 Pure pla 
tinum IS almost as white as silver, takes a 
brilliant polish, and is highly ductile and 
malleable It is the heaviest of the ordi- 
nary metals, and the least expansive when 
heated, specific gravity 21 53 rolled, 21 16 
cast It undergoes no change from the com 
billed agency of iir and moisture, and it may 
be exposed to the strongest heat of a smith’s 
forge without suffering either oxidation or 
fusion Platinum is not attacked by any of 
the pure acids Its only solvents are chlorine 
and nitro muriatic acid, which act upon it 
with greater difficulty than on gold In a 
finely divided state it has the power of ab 
sorbing and condensing large quantities of 
gases On account of its great infusibihty, 
and its power generally of withstanding the 
action of chemical reagents, platinum is much 
used as a material for making vessels to be 
used in the chemical laboratory Crucibles, 
evaporating dishes, &c , are very often made 
of platinum, so also the large stills used for 
the evaporation of sulphunc acid The 
useful alloys of platinum are not numerous 
With silver it forms a tolerably fusible 
white alloy, malleable and bnUiant when 
polished, but it scales and blackens by work- 
ing Gold, by a forge heat, combines with 
platinum, and the alloys, in all proportions, 
are more fusible than the latter metal In 
the proportion of 38 grs to 1 oz it forms a 
yellowish white, duetde, hard alloy, which is 


BO elastic after hammenng that it has been 
used for watch spnngs, but the favourable 
results expected from them have not been 
realized Alloyed with indium (a rare metal 
of the same group) it possesses an excellent 
and unalterable surface for fine engraving, 
as in the scales of astronomical instruments, 
&c This alloy has also been adopted for 
the construction of international standards 
of length and weight Mercury, by tritura 
tion with spongy platinum, forms an amal 
gam at first soft, but which soon becomes 
firm, and has been much used in obtaining 
malleable platinum A coating of platinum 
can be given to copper and other metals by 
applying to them an amalgam of spongy 
platinum and 6 parts of mercury, the latter 
metal is then volatilized by heat Lead 
combines with platinum readily, and iron 
and copper in like manner The last men- 
tioned, when added in the proportion of 7 
to 16 of platinum and 1 of zinc, and fused 
in a crucible under charcoal powder, forms 
the alloy called artificial gold Steel unites 
with platinum in all proportions, and, espe 
cially in the proportion of from 1 to 3 ])er 
cent of platinum, forms a tough and tena 
Clous alloy, well adapted for cutting instru- 
ments Arsenic unites easily with platinum, 
and IS sometimes employed for rendering 
the latter metal fusible An alloy of pla- 
tinum, indium, and rhodium is used for 
making crucibles, &c It is harder than 
pure platinum, is less easily attacked by 
chemical reagents, and bears a higher tem- 
perature without fusing 

Plato, an ancient Greek philosopher, 
founder of one of the great schools of Greek 
philosophy, was born at Athens in b c 429, 
died 111 B c 347 Few particulars of his life 
are known, but it is beyond doubt that he 
was well connected and carefully educated 
About his twentieth year he came directly 
under the influence of Socrates, and fiom 
this time he gave himself entiiely to phi- 
losophy Until the death of Sociates (b c 
399) he appears to have been his constant 
and favourite pupil, but after that event 
Plato IS supposed to have left Athens with 
a view to improving his mind by travel He 
IS said to have visited Gyrene (m North 
Africa), Lower Italy, and Sicily Vanous 
other journeys are attnbuted to him, but 
without sufficient authority About B c 389 
or 888 Plato returned to Athens and began 
to teach his philosophical system in a gym 
nasium known as the Academy, his subse- 
quent life bemg unbroken, except by two 
444 
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visits to Sicily He appears to ba%e had 
a patnmony sufficient foi his wants, and 
taught without rtmimeratum One of his 
pupils w as Aristotle 

The reputed works of 1*1 ito consist of 
Dialogues and Letters, the littei now le 
garded as spurious, but the genuineness of 
most of the Dialogues 
is geneially admitted 
'I'hc chronology of the 
Dialogues is a mat 
ter of uncertainty 
The hrst attempt at a 
critical arrangement 
was made by Schlcier 
macher, who adopted 
an arrangement into 
three divisions, accor 
ding to the leading 
doctiines he believed 
they were intended to 
inculcate The chief 
works m the hist sec 
tion are Phadrus, 

Protagoras, Parmen 
ides, Lysis, Tiaches, Charmides, Euthyphron, 
m the second, 'i hea tetus, Soi)hiHtes,Politicus, 
PhtJedo, Philebus, Gorgias, Meno, Kuthy 
deinus, CVatylus, Symposium in the third, 
the Kepublic, lima.u8, Critias, and the 
Leges or Laws Hermann has attcmjitcd 
to make out a chronological arrangement, 
and other scholars who differ from Schleier 
macher have attempted various theories of 
constiuctive arrangement These schemes 
in general proceed on the assumption that 
each dialogue, bemg an artistic whole, forms 
a link m a chain Grote and others, how 
e\er, do not admit that Plato followed any 
plan either artistic or didactic Apart from 
their philosophical teaching the dialogues of 
Plato are adrnir ible as works of literature, 
especially for their dramatic truthfulness, 
and exhibit Greek prose m its highest per 
fection In all of them Socrates (ideali/ed) 
appears as one of the speakers They con 
tain also h\ely and accurate accounts of 
previous systems of Greek philosophy and 
their teachers, introduced not merely for 
historical purposes, but incidentally to the 
analysis of their opinions I'here is an cx 
cellent English translation of the whole by 
J ow ett 

The philosophy of Plato must be re 
garded as one of the grandest efforts ever 
made by the human mind to compass the 
problem of life After the example of So- 
crates he held the great end of philosophic 
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teaching to be to lead the mind of the in 
quirer to the discovery of truth ratbei than 
to impart it dogmatically, and for this end 
he held oral teaching to be superior to writ* 
ing This preference appears to have deter 
mined the conversational form gi\en to most 
of his works Plato originated tin distinc 
tioii of philosophy into the three branches of 
ethics, physics, and dialectics, although these 
names were first applied by his disciple 
Xenocrates I’he cardinal principle of 
Plato’s dialectical system is the doctrine of 
ideas True science, according to him, was 
conversant, not about those mateiial foims 
and impt rfect intelligences which wc meet 
with in our daily intercourse with men but 
It investigated the nature of those pmer 
and more peifcct pattcins which wcie the 
models after which all created beings were 
formed Ihese pefect types he supposes to 
have existed from all eternity, ami he cills 
them the u/caH of the great original Intclh 
gence As these cannot be perceived by the 
human senses, whatever knowledge we dc 
rive from that souice is unsatisfactory and 
uncertain l*]at(), therefore, maintainH that 
degree of scepticism which denies all per 
manent anthoiity to the evidence of sense 
Having discovered or created thc^ realm 
of ideas he suivcyed it throughout He 
elefaned its most excellent foims as beauty, 
justice, and virtue, and having done so he 
determined what was the supreme and do 
minant principle of the whole It is tlie 
idea of the Good The harmony c>f intc Ih 
gcnce throughout its entire extent with 
goodness, this is the highest attainment of 
Plato’s philosophy His ethical system was 
in direct dependence upon his dialectics 
He believed that the ideas of all existing 
things were originally contained in God 
These ideas were each the perfection of its 
kind, and as such were viewed by God with 
approval and love God himself being in 
finitely good was the object of all imitation 
to intelligent beings, hence the ethics of 
Plato had a double foundation, the imitatioii 
of God and the rc ili/ation of ideas, which 
were in each particular the models of perfee 
tion To his cosmical theories he attributed 
only probability, holding that the dialectical 
method by which alone truth could be dis- 
covered was applicable only to ideas and 
the discovery of moral pnnciples 'J’he 
most valuable part of Plato’s cosmogony 
IS its hrst pnnciple, that God, who is with 
out envy, planned all things that they 
should be as nearly as possible Uke himself. 
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Plato’s political treatises are the application 
of his ethical pnnciples to social organiza- 
tion His genius ivas more adapted to build 
imaginary republics than to organize real 
ones, hence his judgment of statesmen is 
also faulty and often unjust, as, for instance, 
in the case of Pericles and Themistocles 
He was guided by one grand principle, 
which 18 mentioned in several of his wnt 
mgs, that the object of the education and 
instiuction of young people, as well as of 
the government of nations, is to make them 
better, and whoever loses sight of this ob 
ject, whatever merit he may otherwise pos- 
sess, IS not really worthy of the esteem and 
approbation of the public 

The followers of Plato have been divided 
into the Old, Middle, and New Academies, 
or into five schools, the first representing 
the Old, the second and third the Middle, 
and the fourth and fifth the New Academy 
In the first are Speusippus, Xenocrates, and 
Heraclides, and others Of these the first 
reverted to pantheistic principles, the second 
to mysticism, and the last was chiefly dis 
tinguished as an astionomer In the Middle 
Academy, of which were Arcesilas and Oar 
neades, the founders of the second and third 
school, sceptical tendencies began to prevail 
The New Academy began with Philo of 
Larissa, founder of the fourth school 

Flatoff', hetman of the Cossacks and a 
distinguished Kussian cavalry officer, bom 
about 1763-65, died 1818 He successfully 
fought the Turks in Moldavia, and laigely 
contributed to the great disaster which befel 
the French army retreating from Moscow 
in 1812 

Platonic Love, a term by which is gener 
ally understood a pure spintual affection 
between the sexes unmixed with carnal 
desires, and regarding the mind only and 
its excellences 

Platoon^ in military language, meant for 
merly a small body of men in a battalion of 
foot, &c , that fired alternately The term 
IS now applied to two files forming a sub- 
division of a company, hence sAso platoon 
firing, firing by subdivisions 

PlattdeutBch (plat'doich), or Low Gee- 
man, is the language of the North German 
Ijowlands, from the borders of Holland to 
those of Kussian Poland The Dutch and 
Flemish languages also belong to the Low 
German dialects, but being associated with 
an independent pohtical system, and havmg 
a literature of their own, are reckoned as 
distinct languages The Low German dia- 


lects agree in their consonantal system not 
only with Dutch and Flemish, but also 
with English and the Scandinavian tongues 
(See Philology ) Until the Keformation 
Low German was the general written lan- 
guage of the part of the Continent above 
mentioned, but from that time Low Ger- 
man works became gradually fewer, owing 
to the position now taken by the High (or 
modem classical ) German Even as a spoken 
language High German has ever since been 
slowly supersedmg the Low In recent times, 
however, Low German hterature has re- 
ceived a new impetus from Klaus Groth and 
Fritz Reuter Linguistically the Low Ger- 
man dialects have received a good deal of 
attention, and many valuable lexicographical 
works have appeared 

Platte (plat), a nver in the United States, 
which rises m the Rocky Mountains by 
two branches, called respectively the Norm 
and South Forks of the Platte The united 
stream falls into the Missouri after a course 
of about 1600 miles It is from 1 mile 
to 3 miles broad, shallow, encumbered with 
islands, has a rapid current, and therefore 
not navigable 

Plattensee (plat'en-za) See Balaton 
Plattner, Carl Friedrich, German 
metallurgist, bora 1800, died 1858 From 
1842-67 he held the professorship of metal 
lurgy at Freiberg, and taught and experi- 
mented with great success He is best 
known for his application of the blow pipe 
to the quantitative assay of metals 

Plattsburg, a manufactunng town and 
military station of the United States, in the 
state of New York, on the Saranac, where 
it enters Lake Champlain Pop 8434 
Platyelmia (‘Flat worms’), a division of 
the class Scolecida, and so called from the 
fiattened shape of their bodies, in contra 
distinction to Nematelmia — a group includ 
mg worms with rounded bodies They are 
represented by the tape worm, ‘flukes,’ &c 
Plat'jrpuB See Ormthorkynchus 
Platyrhi'na See Monkeys 
Plauen, a thnving manufactunng town 
m Saxony, circle of Zwickau, in a beautiful 
valley on the Elster, 60 miles s of Leipzig 
It IS a great centre of the German cotton 
manufacture, and also produces machinery, 
paper, leather, and all kinds of embroidered 
goods Pop 73,891 — There is another 
Plauen near Dresden Pop 10,164 
PlautUB, Titus Maooius, one of the oldest 
and best Roman comic writers, and one of 
the founders of Roman literature, borq at 
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Sarsma, in Umbria, about b c 254, died b c 
184 We have fo^ particulars of his life 
He is said to have been first connected with 
a dramatic company at Rome , then to ha\ e 
engaged in business, but losing his mians 
was at one time in a very destitute condi 
tion, and compelled to earn his livelihood 
by turning a bakei s hand mill, in which 
position he became a successful writer of 
comedies The purity of his language, his 
genuine humour, and his faithful portrajal 
of middle and lower class Roman life, made 
him a great favourite with the Roman pub- 
lic, and his plays successfully held the st ige 
for some centuries He was much admired 
by Cicero and Varro For his characters, 
plots, scenes, &c, he was chiefly indebtecl 
to the poets of the new Attic comedy, but 
the language was his own Some twenty 
of his plays have been preserved to us, a 
few of them more or less mutilated 

Playfair, John, Scottish natural philoso 
pher and mathematician, bom m Forfar 
shire 1748, died at Edinburgh 1819 He 
entered the University of St Andrews at 
fourteen, where he soon displayed special 
talent for mathematics and natural philoso 
phy Having entered the church he held a 
living for some years In 1 785 he was chosen 
assistant professor of mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh In 1802 ap 
peared his Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory of the Earth, and in the following 
year a Biographical Account of Ur .lames 
Hutton In 1805 he obtained the chair of 
natural philosophy in Edinburgh University 
The Royal Society of London elected him 
a member in 1807 He paid a visit to the 
Continent in 1815, and spent some seventeen 
months in France, Switzerland, and Italy 
He published Elements of Euclid and Out 
lines of Natural Philosophy, and contnbuted 
many valuable papers to the Transactions 
of the Royal Societies of Edinburgh and 
London, and to the Edinburgh Review His 
writings are models of composition and 
argument 

Playfair, Lyon, Baron, British scientist 
and politician, son of Dr G Playfair, in 
spector general of hospitals in Bengal, was 
bom at Meemt, Bengal, in 18U>, and edu 
cated at St Andrews and Edinburgh Uni 
versities He studied chemistry under 
Graham m Glasgow and London, and under 
Liebig at Giessen His able reports on the 
sanitary condition of the large towns of 
Britain, and his valuable services as special 
commissioner at the London Exhibition of 
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1851, first brought him proiumently before 
the public He bteame connected with the 
science and ait department at its establish 
ment m 1853, inspectoi general of govern- 
ment museums and schc^ols of science in 
185t), and w as professor of chemistry at Edm 
burgh University 1^58- brom 1868-86 
he represented Edinburgh and St Andrews 
Universities in the House of Commons, and 
from 1885 to 1892 the southern division of 
L<»t Is, hung then laised to the peeiage 
Ht hfld several important offices under 
Libtral govunintnts, and was cicated a 
K C B in 1883 Ht died in 1898 Besides 
Kuentihc memoirs he published ninnertms 
important papers on pr>litical, social, and 
educational subjtcts ^Most of his econo 
mical essays wert collected and published 
nndci the titk Subjects of Social Welf irc 
He was an LL D of Edinburgh (1869), 
F R S , member of many learned sot ictit s, 
and jxHstssed several fortign orders 
Playmg-caxds See Card 
Plebeians (pie bt'an/), or Pi ebb, in an 
cient Rome, one of the great oi tiers of the 
Roman people , at first ext ludecl from nearly 
all the rights of citi/enship 9'he whole gov 
ernmentof the state, with the enjoyment of 
all Its offices, belonged exclusively to the Pa 
tiicians, with whom tlie Plebeians could not 
even intemiarry 'I'he civil history of Rome 
18 to a great extent composed of the strug- 
gles of the Plebeians to assert their claim to 
the place in the commonwealth to which 
their numbers and social important e en 
titled them, and which were crownt<l with 
complete success when (bc 286) the Lex 
Hortensia gave the plehinclta^ or enactments 
passed at the plebeian assemblies, the force 
of law From this time the pnvileges of the 
two classes may be said to have been equal 
Pleb iBCite, a vote of a whole nation ob- 
tained by umversal suffrage, a form of voting 
introduced into b ranee under the Napoleonic 
regime, and named after the Roman plrhia 
rita (See above article ) The term is also 
used in a more general sense 
Plectog^nathi, a sub order of Teleustean 
fishes, distinguished by the maxillary and 
intermaxillary bones on each side of the jaw 
being firmly united together by bony union 
9"he head is large, and the union of its bones 
firmer than in any other Teleostean fishes, 
the body generally short, skin homy, fins 
small and soft As examples of the chief 
fishes included in this group we may cite 
the trunk fishes, the file-fishes, the globq- 
fishes, the sun fishes, Ac 
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Pledge, or Pawn, in law, is a species of 
bailment, being the deposit or placing of 
goods and chattels, or any other valuable 
thing of a personal nature, as security for 
the payment of money borrowed, or the ful 
filment of an obligation or promise If the 
money is not paid at the time stipulated the 
pawn may be sold by the pawnee, who may 
retain enough of the proceeds to pay the 
debt intended to be secured See Pawn 
broker 

Pleiades (ph'a ds?), the so called ‘seven 
stars’ in the neck of the constellation Taurus, 
of which only six are visible to the naked 
eye of most persons They are regarded by 
Madler as the central group of the Milky 
Way Ancient Greek legends deiive their 
name from the seven daughters of Atlas 
and the nymph Pleione, fabled to have been 
placed as stars in the sky, and the loss of 
the seventh was variously accounted foi 
In re ility the cluster consists of far more 
than seven stars 

Pleistocene (pbs'to sen, Gr plifitos^ most, 
and laiiio% recent), in geology, the lower 
division of the Post tertiary formation U’he 
fossil remains belong almost wholly to exist 
mg species The Pleistocene mollusca all 
belong to still living species, but its mam 
mals include a few extinct forms It is also 
known as the ‘glacial’ or ‘dnft’ period, 
owing to the great prevalence of glaciers 
and icebergs at that penod See Pliocene 

Plempoten'tiary, an ambassador ap 
pointed with full })ower to negotiate a treaty 
or transact other business See Mimstcrs 

Ple'onafim, m rhetonc, is a hgure of speech 
by whicli we use more words than seem ab 
solutely necessary to convey our meaning, 
in order to express a thought with more 
grace or greater energy, it is sometimes 
also applied to a needless superabundance 
of words 

Plesiosau'ruB, a genus of extinct amphi 
bious animals, nearly allied to the Ichthyo 
saurus The remains of this curious genus 
were first brought to light in the Lias of 
Lyme liegis m 1822, but over twenty spe 
cies are now known, and they have formed 
the subject of important memoirs by Owen 
and other palaeontologists Its neck was of 
enormous length, exceeding that of its body, 
it possessed a trunk and tail of the proper 
tions of an ordinary quadruped, to these were 
added the paddles of a whale The neck 
vertebrae numbered forty or fewer From 
twenty to twenty five dorsal segments ex 
isted, and two sacral vertebrae and from 


thirty to forty caudal segments completed 
the spine No distinct breast bone was de- 
veloped The head was not more than ^^th 
or i^jth of the length of the body, the snout 
of a tapermg form, the orbits large and 
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Wide The teeth were conical, slender, curved 
inwards, finely striated on the enamelled sur 
face, and hollow thioughout the interior 
These animals appear to have lived in shal 
low seas and estuanes, and, in the opinion 
of some, they swam upon or near the sur 
face, having the neck arched like the swan, 
and darting it down at the fish within reach 
Some of the Plesiosauri were upwards of 20 
feet long Their remains occur from the 
Lias to the Chalk rocks inclusive, these 
forms being thus exclusively of the Meso 
701C age 

Pleth'ora, in medicine, an excess of blood 
in the human system A florid face, rose- 
coloured skin, swollen blood vessels, frequent 
nose bleeding, drowsiness and heavy feeling 
in the limbs, and a hard and full pulse, are 
symptoms of this condition, habitual in many 
persons, and which, if not actually a disease, 
yet predisposes to inflammations, conges- 
tions, and haemorrhages Plethora may, 
however, develop in persons of all conditions 
and ages as the result of too much stimu 
1 iting food (as an excessive meat diet), over 
eating, large consumption of malt and spiri- 
tuous liquors, residence in northern and ele 
vated regions with sharp, dry air, want of 
exercise, too much sleep, amputation of a 
limb — in short, of any action tending to un 
duly increase the volume of blood Plethora 
of a mild form may be reduced by copious 
draughts of diluents, a vegetable diet, and 
plenty of exercise, but in cases requiring 
prompt relief leeches or bleeding must be 
resorted to 

Pleura, the serous membrane lining the 
cavity of the thorax or chest, and which 
also covers the lungs Each lung is in 
vested by a separate pleura or portion of 
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this membrane In the thorax e^ch pleura 
18 found to consist of a portion lining the 
walls of the chest, this fold being named 
the parietal layer of the pleura. The other 
fold, reflected upon the lung’s suiface, is 
named m oontradistmction the visceral layer 
These two folds inclose a space known as 
the pleural caiitijif which in health contaius 
serous fluid m just sufficient quantity to 
lubricate the surfaces of the pleune as thty 
glide over one another in the mo^ ements of 
respiration The disease to which the pleura? 
are most subject is pleurisy (which see) 
Pleu'risy, the inflammation of the pleura 
It may be acute or chronic, simple or 
complicated with catarrh and pneumoma 
Generally part only of the pleura is affected, 
but sometimes the inflammation extends to 
the whole, and even to both pleura? (double 
pleurisy) Acute, it is a very common 
complamt due to a vanety of causes, but 
most frequently to sudden chills It in 
variably commences with shivering, its dura 
tion and intensity generally indicating the 
degree of seventy of the attack, fever and 
its attendant symptoms succeed the shivei 
ing A sharp, lancinating pain, commonly 
called stitch m the side, is felt in the region 
affected at each inspiration A short, 
dry cough also often attends this disease 
While the inflammation continues its pro 
gress a sero^albuminous effusion takes place, 
and when this develojis the febnle symptoms 
subside, usually from the fifth to the ninth 
day Acute pleurisy is seldom fatal unless 
complicated with other diseases of the lungs 
or surrounding parts, and many patients 
are restored simply by rest, moderate sweat 
mg in bed, spare and light diet, mild and 
warm dnnks, and the application of hot 
mustard and linseed meal poultices to the 
affected part Opiates to relieve pam aie 
often needful When acute pleunsy is 
treated too late or insufficiently it may as 
sume the chrome condition, which may last 
from SIX weeks to over a year, and result 
in death from gradual decay, as m the case 
of consumptives, or from asphyxia Chronic 
pleurisy is charactenred by effusion, which 
accumulates in the pleural cavity, and soon 
tends to produce lesions and complications 
m the surroundmg organs Besides local 
treatment purgatives and diuretics are used, 
but if the disease does not yield to these 
remedies, the liquid must be evacuated by 
operation Pleunsy, acute and chronic, 
sometimes also appears without accompany 
mg pam , it is then called latent pleunsy 
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Pleunsy-root See Butterfiy weed, 
Pleuroneo'tidss, the group hshes in 
eluded in the section Anacauthini of that 
order, and represented by the soles, floun- 
ders, brill, turbot, halibut, plan e, Ac The 
scientific name Pleuronectid t therefore cor 
responds to the popular designation of ‘ Flat 
fishes ’ applied to these forms 
Pleuro-pneumouia, a form of pneumoma 
peculiar to the bovine race It is highly 
contagious, and proves rapidly fatal It 
first manifests itself m a morbid condition 
of the general system, but its seat is in the 
lungs and the pleura, where it causes an 
abundant inflammatory exudation of thick 
plastic matter I'he lungs become rapidly 
filled with this m itter, and increase gioatly 
m weight W hcthei pleuro pneumonia is 
specifically a local or general disease is 
disputed, as also the manner of treatment 
On the one hand bleeding and mercurial 
treatment, as in pleurisy and pneumonia, is 
recommended On the other, evacuating 
remedies, maintaining the strength of the 
animal, and promoting the action of the 
skin, bowels, and kidneys In Britain the 
Contagious DiHeases (Animals) Act gives 
local authorities the power to slaughter 
cattle suffering from this disease, the ownei 
receiving compensation 
Plevna, the chief town of one of the new 
districts into which the principality of Bui 
garia is divided It lies a little over i miles 
east of the Vid, a tiibutaiy of the Danube, 
and commands a number of important roads, 
being hence of some strategetu al impor- 
tance It 18 noted for the gallant resistance 
of its garrison under Osman Nun Pisha 
dunng the last Busso Turkish war I'op 
23,178 

Pleyel, Icna/, composer, bom in Austria 
in 1757, died at Pans 1831 He studied 
under Haydn, and rapidly created a reputa 
tion in Italy, France, and England He 
founded a musical establishment at Pans, 
which became one of the most important m 
Europe, and edited the Bibhoth^ue Musi 
cale, in which he inserted the best works of 
the Italian, German, and h rench com j)08cr8 
His ow n works, chiefly mstrumental pieces, 
are light, pleasing, and expressive 
Plica Polon'ica, or Trichoma, a disease 
peculiar to Poland and the immediately 
adjacent distncts, but which at one time 
was also common in many parts of Ger 
many The roots of the hair swell, a 
nauseous, glutinous fluid is secreted, and 
the hair b^mes completely matted It is 
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generally confined to the head, but other 
parts of the body covered with hair may 
also be affected, and sometimes the nails 
become spongy and blacken 
Plinth, in architecture, the lower square 
member of the base of a column or pedestal 
In a wall the term plinth is applied to the 
plain projecting band at its lowest part 
Pliny (Caius Pi inius Secundus), Koman 
writer, commonly called Pliny the EMfr, was 
bom A I) 23, probably at Comum (Como) 
He came to Home at an early age, and 
having means at his disposal availed himself 
of the best teachers He served with dis 
tmction in the field, and after having been 
made one of tho augurs of Home, he was 
appomted governor of Spam Every leisure 
moment that he could command was de- 
voted to literature and science, and his in- 
dustry was BO great that he collected an 
enormous mass of notes, which he utilized in 
writing his works He adopted his nephew, 
Pliny the Younger, ad 73, and perished in 
the eruption of Mount Vesuvius which over- 
whelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum m 79 
The only work of Pliny which is now extant 
is Ins Natural History, a work containing a 
mass of information on physics, astronomy, 
&c , as well as natural history proper 
Plmy (Caius Plinius C^fcilius Seoun 
DUS), iiie YouwjcTy a nephew of the former, 
was born a d 61 at Comum (Como) Hav 
mg lost his father at an early age, he was 
adopted by his uncle, and mhented the lat- 
ter’s estates and MSS , and also his industry 
and love of literature He filled several 
public offices, and was consul m a D 100 
In AD 103 he was appomted proprator or 
governor of the province of Pontica, which 
office he administered for almost two years 
to the general satisfaction He was one of 
the most distinguished and best men of his 
age The time of his death is unknown, 
but it IS supposed that he died about the 
>car 115 As an author he laboured with 
ardour, and attempted both prose and poetry 
Of his writings only a collection of letters m 
ten books, and a panegyric on Trajan, re 
mam 

Ph'ocene (Gr more, laiwos, recent), 

a geological term applied to the most modern 
of the divisions of the Tertiary epoch The 
Tertiary senes Sir C Lyell divided mto four 
principal groups, namely, the Eocene and the 
Miocene (which see), the Older Pliocene^ and 
the Newer Pliocene or Pleistocene^ each char- 
acterized by containing a very different pro- 
portion of fossil recent (or existing) species 


The Newer Pliocene, the latest of the four, 
contains from 90 to 95 per cent of recent 
fossils, the Older Pliocene contains from 35 
to 50 per cent of recent fossils 'J’he Newer 
Pliocene penod is that which immediately 
preceded the recent era, and by the latest 
system of classification it has been removed 
from the Tertiary and placed m the Post 
tertiary or Quaternary epoch The Pliocene 
penod proper, or the Crag period, is that 
which intervened between the Miocene and 
the Newer Pliocene Both the Newer and 
the Older Pliocene exhibit marine as well 
as fresh water deposits 

Flock (plotsk), or Plotzk, capital of the 
government of the same name m Bussian 
Poland, on the nght bank of the Vistula, 
78 miles n w of Warsaw It has a hand- 
some cathedral, dating from the 10th cen 
tury, and a bishop’s palace Its manufac- 
tures are unimportant, but it has a large 
trade Pop 27,073 — The province has an 
area of 4209 square miles, mostly level, and 
marshes and lakes abound Fully one third 
of the area is forest Corn and potatoes are 
the chief agricultural products, and sheep 
and cattle are extensively reared Pop 
577,490 

Ploti'nuB, the systematic founder of Neo- 
platonism, born 205 a D , at Lycopolis, in 
Egypt, died m the Campagna, Italy, 270 
Little IS known of his early life In his 
twenty eighth jear the desire to study 
philosophy awoke m him, but he got no 
satisfaction from his teachers till a fnend 
led him to Ammonius Saccas (which see) 
He spent eleven years near this excellent 
master, and the knowledge he had acquired 
created an ardent desire in him to know 
also the teachings of the Persian and Indian 
philosophers For this purpose he joined 
the expedition of the Emperor Gordian to 
the East in 242, but after the latter’s death 
he reached Antioch with difficulty and re- 
turned to Home, where he subsequently 
lived and taught At first he taught orally, 
but after ten years he was prevailed upon 
to commit his doctrines to writing, and he 
composed twenty-one books, which were only 
put mto the hands of the imtiated About 
262-264 Porphyry became his pupil, and 
during his six years’ stay m Home, twenty- 
four books were written by Plotmus, and 
nine more after Porphyry had left for Sicily 
On account of the weakness of his sight 
Plotinus left the correction of his works to 
Porphyry, w'ho also was his literary execu- 
tor, and has arranged his works m six 
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Enneads, which form the bible of the New 
Flatonists His teaching secured him great 
respect and popularity among the Romans 
He was held to be so wise and viituoua th it 
parents left their children to his care Ho 
enjoyed the favour of the Emperor Galli 
enus, and he even succeeded in inspiring the 
fair sex with a desire to study philosophy 
Tlie writings of Plotinus are often obscure 
and even incomprehensible, but on the whole 
they exhibit a fertile and elevated mind and 
close reasoning Ilia s>stcm depends has 
upon the intrinsic truth it contains than 
upon its historical value, which is great both 
in its antecedents and conse([uents Ploti 
nus was well acquainted with the older 
Greek philosophy, with the Ionian and the 
Eleatic schools, with Plato and Aristotle ind 
other founders of systems, and according to 
the eclectic tendencies of hi*^ day he believed 
there was a fundimental unity in these 
various systems It was to Plato, hoi^ever, 
that Plotinus looked as his great authority 
He believed himself a stnet follower of 
Plato, and bis own system a legitimate do 
velopment of the principles of that great 
philosopher 

Plough, an implement drawn by animal 
or steam power, by w Inch the surface of the 
soil IS cut into longitudinal slices, and these 
successively raised up and turned over The 
object of the operation is to expose a new 
surface to the action of the air, and to ren- 
der the soil fit for receiving the seed or for 
other operations of agriculture Ploughs 
drawn by horses or oxen are of two chwf 
kinds those without wheels, commonly called 
siiinq plouq}i% and those with one or more 
wheels, called wheel ploughs The essential 
parts of both kinds of jilough are, the beam, 
by which it is drawn, the stilts or handles 
by which the ploughman guides it , the coul 
ter, fixed into the beam, by which a longi- 
tudinal cut 18 made into the ground to sepa 
rate the slice or portion to be tuined over, 
the share, by which the bottom of the fur 
row slice is cut and raised up, and finally, 
the mould board, by which the furrow slice 
18 turned over The wheel-plough is merely 
the swing plough with a wheel or pair of 
wheels attached to the beam for keeping the 
share at a uniform distance beneath the 
surface Besides these two kinds there 
are subsoil ploughs, drill-ploughs, draining 
ploughs, &c Every part of a plough of 
the modem type is made of iron Double 
mould-hoard ploughs are common ploughs 
with a mould board on each side, employed 
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for making a large furrow m loose soil, 
for e irthmg up potatoes, 7 \trn wre$t 

phiu/hs are ploughs fitted cither with two 
mould boards owt- t>n each side, which can 
be brought into operation alternately, or 
with a mould board capable of being shifted 
from one side to the other, so that, begin 
ning at one side of a field, the whole sur- 
face may bo turned over from that side, the 
furrow being alw i \8 laid in the same direo 
tion One of these ploughs with two inould- 
boaids 18 so constructed as to be dragged 
bv either end alternately, the horses and 
ploiiglmien changing then position at the 
end of every furiovv Such ploughs are use 
ful in ploughing hill sides, as the furrows 
can all be turned tow arils tlio hill, thus 
countei acting the tendency of the soil to 
work downwards In the most improved 
style of wheel plough there are a largoi and 
a smaller wheel, the foimer to run in tlio 
furiow, the latter on the land I’heHo have 
also a second or skim coultei, foi use m lea 
ploughing, to turn ov t*r more effec tually the 
grassy surface What is called a gang- 
plough is essentially a number of ploughs 
combined, four, six, or tight shares being 
fixed in one whet It d frame, and di aggt d by 
asufiiciout number of hoist , such ploughs 
being used on very laige farms — Stinw 

i oloug/n on various princii)lt 8 have latterly 
lecomc famili u among fat mers Some iie 
driven by one engine rcinaimiig stationary 
on the headland, which winds an endless rope 
(generally of wire) passing round pulleys at 
tached to an api)aratu 8 called the ‘anchor,’ 
fixed at the opposite headland, and round a 
drum connected with the engine itself ( )therB 
are driven by two engines, one at either 
headland, thus superseding the ‘anchor’ 
Ah steam ploughing apfiarvtus are usually 
beyond both the means and retpiirements 
of single fairaers, companies have been 
formetl for hiiing them out In steam 
ploughing it 18 common to use ploughs in 
whieh two sc ts of plough bodies and coul 
ters are attached to an iron frame moving on 
a fulcrum, one sc t af either extremity, and 
pointing clifferent ways By this arrange 
ment the plough can be used without turning, 
the one jiart of the frame being raised out of 
the ground when moving in one direction, 
and the other when moving in the opposite 
It 18 the front part of the frame, or that 
farthest from the dnver, which is elevated, 
the ploughing apparatus connected with 
the after part being inserted and doing the 
work Generally two, three, or four sets of 
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plough bodies and coulters are attached to 
either extremity, so that two, three, or four 
furrows are made at once 

Plough-land is an equivalent expression 
with a hide of land. It is dedned os con 
taimng as much land as may be tilled in a 
year and a day by one plough It was 
hxed by 7 and 8 Wilham III cap xxix, 
for the purpose of repainng highways, at an 
annual value of JL50 The quantity contained 
in a ploughgate appears to differ in different 
charters 

Plough-Monday, the next Monday after 
Twelfth Day On Plough Monday the 
ploughmen in the northern part of England 
used to draw a plough from door to door, 
and beg money for drink 

Plover, the common name of seieral 
species of grallatorial birds belonging to the 
genus Charadrius They inhabit all parts of 
the world They are gregarious, and most 
of them are partial to the muddy borders of 
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riveis and marshy situations, subsisting on 
worms and various aquatic insects, but some 
of them affect dry sandy shores Their gen 
eral features are bill long, slender, straight, 
compressed, nostrils basal and longitudinal, 
legs long and slender, with three toes be 
fore, the outer connected to the middle one 
by a short web, wings middle sized Most 
of them moult twice a year, and the males 
and females are seldom very dissimilar m 
appearance The various species pass so 
impel ceptibly into one another that their 
classification is often attended with difE 
culty All nestle on the ground They 
run much on the soil, patting it with their 
feet to bnng out the worms, &c The golden 
plover {Ckaradrius pluvtMis\ also called 
yellow and whisthng plover, is the best 
known, and its ffesh and ite olive green 
darlv spotted eggs are considered a delicacy 
by epicures 

Plum {Prunus), a genus of plants belong 
mg to the n{|,tural order Eopacea^ sub order 


Amygdalese About a dozen species are 
known, all mhabitmg the north temperate 
regions of the globe They are small trees 
or shrubs, with alternate leaves and white 
flowers, either solitary or disposed in fas- 
cicles m the axils of the leaves The com- 
mon garden plum {P dovaestica^ introduced 
from Asia Minor, is the most extensively 
cultivated, and its fruit is one of the most 
familiar of the stone fruits The vaneties 
are very numerous, differing in size, form, 
colour, and taste Some are mostly eaten 
fresh, some are dried and sold as prunes, 
others again are preserved m sugar, alcohol, 
syrup, or vmegar They make also excel 
lent jams and jellies, and the syrup from 
stewed plums forms a refreshing drink for 
invalids, and a mild apenent for children 
Perhaps the most esteemed of all varieties is 
the green gage (See Oreen Oage ) A very 
popular and easily grown sort is the P 
damascena or damson The wood of the 
plum tree is hard, compact, traversed with 
reddish veins, susceptible of a fine polish, 
and 18 frequently employed by turners and 
cabinet makers The sloe or black thorn {P 
spinosa) IS a species of wild plum bearing a 
small, round, blue black, and extremely sour 
fruit Its juice is made into prune wine, 
which 18 chiefly employed by distillers, wme 
and spirit merchants, &c , for fining, colour- 
ing, purifying, and mellowing spirits 
Plumbagma^cese, Plumbagin'l^, a nat 
order of exogens, consisting of (chiefly mari- 
time) herbs, somewhat shrubby below, with 
alternate leaves, and regular pentamerous, 
often blue or pink floweis As garden plants 
nearly the whole of the order is much pnzed 
for beauty, particularly the Statices The 
common thrift or sea pink {A riaeria vnan 
tima)j with grass like leaves and heads of 
bnght pink flowers, is a familiar example 
The type of this order is the genus Plum- 
bago It consists of perennial herbs or 
undershrubs, with pretty blue, white, or 
rose coloured flowers in spikes at the ends 
of the branches P europma is employed 
by beggars to raise ulcers upon their bodies 
to excite pity Its root contains a peculiar 
crystallizable substance which gives to the 
slan a lead gray colour, whence the plant 
has been called leadwort 
Plumba'go See Graphite 
Plummet, Plumb link, a leaden or other 
weight let down at the end of a cord to 
regulate any work in a line perpendicular 
to the horizon, or to sound the depth of 
anything Masons, carpenters, &c, use a 
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plumb line fastened on a narrow board or 
plate of brass or iron to judije whether 
walls or other objects be perfectly perpendi 
cular, or plumb as the artihcers call it Near 
a range of high mountains the plumb lino, 
as can be shown by special arrangements, 
IS not perfectly true, but inclines towards 
the mountains, and officers in charge of 
the TJ S Coast and Geodetic Survey among 
the Hawaian Islands, have recently ob 
served that the deviation of a plumb line 
from the vertical is greater in the case of 
mountains in an island than in continental 
mountains, and greater in the neighbour- 
hood of extinct volcanoes than in that of 
active volcanoes In given localities the 
plumb bne also vanes accordmg to the ebb 
and dow of the tide 

Plumptre, Edward Ha\K8, Dean of 
Wells, born 1821 He graduated B A 
(double first class) at Oxford 1844, M A 
1847, when he was appointed chaplain at 
Kings (.^ollege, London, and professor of 
pastoral theology in 1853 He became sue 
cessively prebendary of St Paul’s, London 
(1803), rector of Pluckley, Kent (1^69), vicar 
of Bickley, Kent (1873), principal of Queen s 
College, London (1875), and dean of Wells 
(1881) As an able theologian and preacher 
he was chosen a member of the ()ld and 
New Testament Hevision (’ompanies in 
England, select preacher at Oxford (several 
times), Boyle lecturer 1866 -67, Gnnfield 
lecturer 1872-74 He has wntten a num- 
ber of valuable w orks on theology, many of 
his sermons and lectures have been pub 
lished, and the reviews and religious |>cn 
odicals contain numerous contributions by 
him We have besides from his pen several 
translations, including Sophocles (1866), 
-®8chylu8 (1870), Dante (1887) His latest 
important work was a Life of Thomas Ken, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells (1888) In 1875 
he received the degree of D D from the 
University of Glasgow He died in 1891 

Plu'mule, in botany, that part of the seed 
which grows into the stem and axis of the 
future plant In the seeds p 
of the bean, horse chestnut, 

&c , the plumule is distinctly / \ 

visible, W in plants gener I ^ / 1 

ally it is scarcely perceptible \ \ J i J 
without the aid of a magm- 
tying glass, and m many it p, piumaie 
does not appear tiU the 
seed begins to genmnate The first m 
dication of development is the appearance 
of the plumule, which is a collection of 
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feathery fibres bursting fioin the envelop, 
mg capsule of the germ, and which pro- 
ceeds immediately io extend itself vertically 
upwards. 

Plurality, in ecclesiastical law, signifies 
the holding by the same person of tw o or 
more benefices Pluralities were forbidden 
by the canon law, but the bishops and the 
pope assumed the nght of granting dispen- 
sations to hold them They were pi ohibited 
by the Councils of Chalcedon (451), Nicaea 
(787), and Latcran (1215) In England 
pluralities in the church are forbidden ex 
cepting in particular cases, such as where 
two livings are within 3 miles of each other, 
and the value and population small 

Plus (L , more), in mathematics, signifies 
addition , the sign by which it is indicated 
IS -f , thus A + B, which is road A B, 
denotes tliat the r^uantity A is to be addecl 
to the quantity B Plus, or its sign + , is 
also used to indicate a positive magnitude 
or relation, in opposition tomiuus -, which 
indicates a negative 

Plush, a fabiic similar to velvet, from 
which it differs only in the length and den- 
sity of the nap The nap may be formed 
either in the warp or woof, the one in which 
it 18 U mg double, there being a warp and a 
wcM)f for the body of tlie cloth, and a wai p or 
a woof for the nap Plushes are now mado 
almost exclusively of silk The cheaper 
qualities have a cotton backing Some of 
the finest dress plushos are produced ni 
London, plushes for gentlemen’s hats come 
chiefly from Lyons, while common or iini 
tation plushes are largely manufactured in 
Germany Plush is now also extensively 
used m upholstery and decorative work 

Plutarch (plo tark, Greek, Ploutarchos), 
a learned Greek wntcr, bom at Cheronaa 
m Bijeotia, where he also died Neither the 
year of his birth nor that of his death is 
accurately known, but it is generally held 
that he lived from the reign of Nero to 
that of Hadrian (54-117 ad) He appeals 
from his wntings to have visited Italy, lec 
tiired there on philosophy, and stayed some 
time at Borne, where he established a school 
dunng the reign of Domitian His Parallel 
luvcs of Illustrious Greeks and Homans is 
the work to which he owes his fame The 
lives are nearly all wntten in pairs, one 
Greek and one Homan, followed by a com* 
panson of the two, and are models of bio 
graphical portraiture We have numerous 
editions and translations of them Plu- 
tarch 8 other works, about sixty in number, 
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are generally classed as moral la^ though 
some of them arc narrative His writings 
show that he was well acquainted with the 
literature of his time, and with history, 
and that he must have had access to many 
books 

Pluto, in classical mythology, the god of 
the infernal regions, the ruler of the dead. 
He was a son of Cronus and lihea, a bro- 
thel of Zeus (Jupiter) and J’oseidon (Nep 
tune), and to him, on the partition of 
the world, fell the kingdom of 
the shades He married Perse 
phOnC (which see) By the Greeks 
he was generally called Hades 
and by the Romans Orcus, Tar 
tar us, and Dis Pater As is the 
case with all other pagan deities, 
the accounts of l^luto vaiy with 
different writers and penods, and 
in later ages he was confounded 
with Plutus The worship of 
Pluto was extcnsiiily spread 
among the Greelcs and Romans 
The cypress, the box, the narcis 
sus, and the plant adiantum 
(maiden hair), were satred to 
him oxen and go its were sacn 
heed to him m the shades of night, 
and his priests were crowned 
with cypress He is represented 
m gloomy majesty, his forehead 
shaded by his hair, and with a 
thick beard In his hand he 
holds a two forked sceptre, a staff, 
or a key, by his side is (^erbeius 
He IS often accompanied by his 
wife 

Plutonic Rocks, unstratihed 
crystalhne rocks, such as gran- 
ites, greenstones, and others, of 
Igneous origin, formed at great depths from 
the surface of the earth They are distin 
gmshed from those called volcanic rocks, 
although they are both igneous, plutomc 
rocks having been elaborated in the deep 
recesses of the eai th, while the volcanic are 
solidified at or near the surface 

Plutus, in Greek mythology, the god of 
riches Zeus struck him blind because he 
confined his gifts to the good, and he thence 
forth conferred them equally on the good 
and the bad His residence was under the 
earth Plutus is the subject of Ansto 
phanes’s comedy of the same name 
Pluviose, the fifth month of the French 
Republican calendar, mcluding January 20 
— Feb 18 or 19 See Calendar 


Plymouth (plim'uth), a seaport, munici 
pal, pari , and county borough of England, 
in Devonshire, at the head of Plymouth 
Sound, between the estuaries of the Plyin 
and Tamar Taken in its largest sense, it 
comprehends what are called the * Three 
Towns,’ or Devonport on the west, Stone 
house in the centre, Emd Plymouth proper 
on the east Plymouth proper covers an 
area of about 1 square mde, the site being 
uneven and somewhat rugged, consisting of 


a central hollow and two considerable enii 
nences, one on the north, forming the sub- 
uibs, and the other, called the Hoe, on the 
south, laid out as a promenade and recrea 
tion ground The old Eddystone Light- 
house has been re erected in Hoe Park, which 
also contains a handsome statue of Sir 
Francis Drake by Boehm The top of the 
Hoe offers magnificent land and sea views 
The older parts of the town consist of nar- 
row and irregular streets devoid of archi- 
tectural beauty, but the newer parts and 
suburbs display an abundance of elegant 
buildings The guild hall, a Gothic build- 
ing, IS the finest modem edifice (1870-74), 
and has a tower nearly 200 feet high, 
among other buildmgs are St Andrew’s 
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Church, the post office, the Ro> al Hotel, 
theatre, and the athenseum 1 he citadel, an 
obsolete fortification built hy (’harles II , is 
another object of interest Plymouth is v , ell 
defended both land and seawards by a series 
of forts of exceptional strength provided 
with heavy ordnance Chantable and edu 
cational institutions abound , the latter in 
elude a marine biological laboratory The 
manufactures are not very exttnsue, and 
chiefly connected with ships stores, but tlie 
fisheries are valuable, and Plymouth has a 
large export and coasting trade Its clin f 
importance lies in its position as a na\ xl 
station Thanks to extensive and sheltered 
harbours, Plymouth rose from a mere fish 
mg village to the rank of foremost port of 
England under Elizabeth, and is now as i 
naval port second only to Portsmouth To 
secure safe anchorage in the Sound a stu 
pendous breakwater has been constiiicted it 
a cost of about £2,000,000 The Western 
Harbour, or the Hamoaze (mouth of the 
Tamar), is specially devoted to the royal 
navy, and here (in Devonport, which see) 
are the dockyard, and Key ham steam yard, 
the victualling yard, manne barracks, an(l 
naval hospital being in Stonchouse The 
mercantile manne is accommodated in the 
Eastern Harbour, the Catwater (200 acres), 
or estuary of the Plym, and in Sutton Pool, 
and the Great Western Docks m Mill Bay 
Plymouth sends two members to the House 
of Commons, while Devonport also sends 
two Plymouth is supplied with water from 
Dartmoor by a leaf or channel constructed 
by Sir Francis Drake P (1901), 107,609 
Plymouth, a seaport of the U States, 
capital of Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 
37 miles s b £. of Boston, founded by the 
Pilgrim Fathers in 1620 It is situated in 
a capacious but shallow bay, and has ex 
tensive fishenes, rope and canvas factones, 
fdso iron works Pilgnm Hall, and a colos 
sal monument to the pilgrims, on the top 
of the adjoining hill, are the chief sights of 
the place Pop 9592 

Plymouth, a growmg town. Lucerne 
county, Pennsylvania Coal-mining is ex 
tensively earned on Pop 13,649 
Pljrmouth Brethren, Plymouthites, a 
sect of Chnstians who first appeared at Ply 
mouth m 1830, but have since considerably 
extended over Great Bntain, the United 
States, and among the Protestants of France, 
Switzerland, Italy, &c They object to na 
tional churches as bemg too lax, and to 
dissentmg churches as too sectarian, recog 


ninng all as brethren who believe In Christ 
and the Holy Spirit as his Vicar 1'hey 
acknowledge no form of church government 
nor any office of the ministry, all males 
being regarded by them as otpuillj entitled 
to ‘prophesy’ or preach At tu-st thoy were 
also called Darbyites, aftei Mr Darbv , on 
gmally a barrister, subsetpiently a clergyman 
of the ('’hurchof England, to vvlunt effoita 
their origin and the tlilfusion of tlu ir j>i in 
ciples are miuh t^ be ascnbid 'I’lu Pl^ 
mouth Brethnn professedly model thorn 
sdv«a uj>on the j)nmitne tlniitli, and at an 
early stage of tlu movennnt there was a 
tendemy towards the adojdion <»f tin prrri 
ciplc of community of goods 'I ht> also, m 
general, hold inilU nnan in v itws and 1 > irby 
is exceedingly miriutt in can \ mg out tlu 
allegorical interpretation of the ceiciiumial 
and other figuiative parts of tlu Old ’I'esta 
ment The intcrpietation of jnophecy, ab 
filling uj) in detail the entire rMt of history, 
18 another peenliaiity of Dai by and the 
Plymouthists 'i hey bapti/e adults arul ad 
minister the sacrament, which each takes 
for himself, each Sunday At their meet 
mgs a pause of unbroken silem e ensues 
when no one is moved to Bjioak ‘I’hey hold 
both civil governments and eiclcsiastual or 
ganizations to be under divine reprobation, 
the former as atheistic, the laitei is in a state 
of apostasy Theological differ cnets early 
caused a split among the Plymouthists, and 
already during the lifetime of Daihy theie 
were throe distinct divisions (’orrect sta 
tistics as regards their number are not avail- 
able, as many of them are more or less con 
neeted with other C’hristian bodies 
Plymouth Sound, an ann of the sea, on 
the south west coast of England, between 
the counties of Devon and (’ornwall It is 
about 3 miles wide at its entrance, bouiuh d 
by elevated land, which descends abrui)tly 
to the sea It contains Drake Island, whie h 
18 fortified, and the celebrated Plymouth 
Breakwater See Plymouth 
Pneumatic Despatch, 
means of compressed air or fry forming 
a vacuum Pneumatic railways have thus 
far proved abortive Atmotspheri Rail 
way)t but propulsion by compressed air has 
of recent years been successfully applied 
to a vanety of practical uses Parcels are 
thus conveyed, and internal communication 
in warehouses, hotels, Ac , is carried on by 
its means The most developed application 
of compressed air as a motive force is m 
connection with the telegraph service of 
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large cities Pneumatic despatch, which has 
proved a most useful auxiliary in secur- 
ing prompt and cheap collection and dis- 
tribution of telegraphic messages, was first 
introduced in London by Latimer Clark m 
1853, improved by Varley 1858, and again 
by Siemens in 1863 The vehicles charged 
with the messages, technically called car- 
riers^ are forced through leaden tubes con- 
necting the various stations, and from 1^ to 
3 in diameter, by means of air pressure at 
one end, or sucked through by a partial 
vacuum at the other The invention of 
Latimer Clark and Varley required a sepa- 
rate tube between each pair of stations, and 
admitted of only a single despatch at a tune, 
but a system of laying tubes in circuit for 
the continuous transmission of despatches, 
by means of an uninterrupted air current 
in one direction, was adopted in Berlin by 
Messrs Siemens and Halske in 1863, and 
introduced in London in 1870 Both sys 
terns are in use in London with modifica- 
tions to suit special traffic The tubes (some 
40 miles) run in all directions In the cen 
tral districts, where the transmission is 
heavy, the stations are connected by a 
double tube, a receiving and a despatching 
one, forming a complete circuit, with a 
column of air always passing through it, 
and which is moved either by pressure, or 
by vacuum, or both The up and down 
lines may be opened through their entire 
length, or blocked by switch boxes at an 
intermediate station The terminal stations 
can send earners to be stopped by the switch 
box at an intermediate station, and the in- 
termediate station, when it knows a through 
earner to be coming for one of the termim, 
can, if it happen to have any messages to 
send to that terminus, switch out the through 
carrier and insert its own messages without 
appreciable delay The carriers in the 3 in 
tubes hold about 50 messages It is esti- 
mated that work may be performed by one 
of these tubes which would require six wires 
and twelve clerks Pneumatic tubes are also 
in growing use in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Dublin, &c The circuit system, 
but not with a contmuous current, is exten 
Bively used in Fans The tubes are of iron, 
2 feet in diameter Trains leave the central 
station at fixed mtervals and make the cir- 
cuit Other European cities have similar 
systems New York works the English sys 
tern, but brass instead of lead tubes are 
employed 

i^eumaticB, that branch of physics which 


treats of the mechanical properties of elastic 
fluids, and particularly of atmosphenc air 
The chemical properties of elastic flm^ (air 
and gases) belong to chemistry Pneumatics 
treats of the weight, pressure, equilibnum, 
elasticity, density, condensation, rarefaction, 
resistance, motion, &c , of air, it treats also 
of air considered as the medium of sound 
(acoustics), and as the vehicle of heat, mois 
ture, &c It also comprehends the desenp- 
tion of those machines which depend chiefiy 
for their action on the pressure and elasticity 
of air, as the various kinds of pumps, artih 
cial fountains, &c The weight of the air, 
and its pressure on all the bodies on the 
earth’s surface, were quite unknown to the 
ancients, and only first perceived in the 
middle of the 17 th century by Galileo, when 
a sucking pump refused to draw water above 
a certain height, and to Torricelli, his pupil, 
belongs the honour of givmg first a natural 
explanation of the phenomenon. See Air^ 
Air pumpf Atmosphere, Barometer, Oas, 
Pump, &c 

Pneumonia (Greek, pneumon, lung), 
acute inflammation of the lung substance 
The more general symptoms are fevensh- 
ness, constant pressing pain on the chest, 
difficult breathing, and painful cough The 
base of the lung is generally attacked, and 
the right lung twice as often as the left, 
but both may be affected Pneumonia is 
frequently complicated with pleurisy (which 
see) The patient must be kept quiet in 
bed, the affected parts poulticed, and the 
bowels attended to Mild, nounshmg diet, 
with medicines to stimulate the skin and to 
reduce fever, should be given 

Pnom-penh, the chief town of Cambodia, 
at the apex of the delta of the Mekong 
Pop 70,000 

Po (anciently Padus or Erid&nui), the 
largest river of Italy It rises on the con- 
fines of France and Piedmont in Mount Viso, 
one of the Cottiau Alps, and receives during 
its long course to the Adnatic (about 450 
miles) a vast number of tributary streams 
It divides the great plain of Lombardy into 
two nearly equal parts, and is the grand re 
ceptacle for the streams flowing south from 
the Alps, and for the lesser waters that flow 
north from a part of the Apenmne range 
Its principal affluents are, on the left, the 
Baltea, Sesia, Ticino, Adda^ and Minoio, on 
the nght, the Tanaro, Trebbia, and Panaro 
The Po, m spite of embankments, Ac, is 
the cause of frequent mundations, especi^ly 
near its mouth In some places, owing to 
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tihe silt earned down, its channel is now 
raised above the country through which it 
flows Fish are plentiful in it, including 
the shad, salmon, and even sturgeon 
Poa See Meadow grass 
Poaching, the trespassing on another’s 
property for the purpose of killing or steal 
mg game or fish. 1 or the law relating to the 
poachmg of game see Game Laws Actord- 
ing to the law of England, when a person s 
land adjoins a stream where there is no ebb 
and flow that person is assumed to ha\ e an 
exclusive right to fish in the stream as far 
as his land extends, and up to the middle of 
the stream, and so also when a person’s land 
incloses a pond, the fish in that pond belong 
to him Where several properties are con 
tiguous to the same lake the right of tisliing 
in that lake belongs to the proprietors, in 
proportion to the \alue of their respective 
titles Exclusive right of fishing in a public 
river, that is, one in which there is ebb and 
flow up to the tidal limit, or a portion of the 
sea, IS held by some proprietors by virtue of 
royal franchises granted pnor to the Magna 
Charta Any person, not an angler, found 
fish poaching on private property is liable to 
a maximum fine of ^5, in addition to the 
value of the fish , an angler s fine does not 
exceed £2 If the act is committed on land 
belonging to the dwelling house of the owner 
it becomes a misdemeanour, and such a hsh 
poacher, when caught in the act, may be 
arrested by anybody Anglers cannot be 
arrested, even in the latter case, but the 
penalty extends to £5 The owner or his 
servant may deprive the angler of his fishing 
gear in lieu of a fine The same law applies 
also to Ireland I n Scotland, as ageneral rule, 
the right of catching fish other than salmon 
belongs to the owner of the land on the banks 
of the waters As to pioperty in salmon fish 
mgs that IS held to be originally vested in 
the crown, not only for the nvers of Scot 
land but also for the coasts, and no person 
accordingly is allowed to fish for salmon un 
less he possesses a grant or charter from the 
crown enablmg him to do so The fact is, 
however, that nearly all the chief landed 
proprietors do possess such rights The 
punishment for poaching salmon m Scot 
land IS a fine not less than 10s nor more 
than £5, together with the forfeiture of the 
fish taken, and the boat, tackle, &c, em 
ployed by the poacher, if the sheriff or jus 
tice think fit Anyone not an angler poach 
mg trout or any other fresh water fish renders 
himself liable to a penalty of £5, besides 


forftiting the fish ciught If he be ( uight 
in tht act of using a m t tor poaching such 
fish he may be arrested, but not unltss but 
even when he may not b< anested lus boat 
and fishmg implements may bo ^ui/ed A 
person who merely angles fot trout m plan s 
where ho has nut got have to hsh is only 
liable to an action at law 

Pocahon'tas, daughter of Powhatan, a 
colebiated Ann ricau* Indian warrior of \ ii 
ginia, born alioiit the year 1 595 borne ro 
mantle mtidents are told of her lift, but 
tlure seem to be considerable doubts as to 
tlieir truth She is said to have shown a 
great fncndshij) for the English who cedo 
ni/ed Virginia, and to have lendeied them 
substantial services In lb07 she prtvaiUil 
on her father to spare the life of (’aptain 
John Smith, his prisoner, and two jeais 
later fnistrated a plot to destroy him and 
his party After (’aptain Smith had left 
the colony she was kept as i hostage by an 
English expeditionary foi ( e ( 1 b 1 2) J luring 
tins detention she mairnd Mr Kolfe, an 
Englishman, who in lOK) took her on a 
vibit to England, whtie she was baptized 
and assumed the name of J^ebecca She 
dud the following year, and left one son, 
who was educated lu London, and whose 
deHcendauts arc said to exist still in the 
state of Virginia. 

Pochard {J^uhgida), a sub family ed 
Anatida or ducks, inhabiting the Arctic 
regions They migrate southwards m wintc r 
to the ( oasts of Europe and North America, 
and they even occur in Asia and in the 
southern heiinH])hcrc They are marine in 
habits, and feed upon crustaceans, worms, 
molluscs, and a(]uatic plants Tlierc arc 
numerous species, and the flesh of several is 
much prized os food A typical form and 
one of the best known is the F fertva^ the 
common pochard variously called dnnbird, 
red headed poker, red headed widgeon or 
duck The head and neck are bright chest 
nut, eyes red, bill long, a broad, trans 
verse, and dark blue band on the upfier 
manclible, length 10 to 17 inches weight 
1 to 2 lbs Other familiar varieties are 
the P glacidbSf or long tailed dm k , the 
scaup pochard (P mari/a)^ the tufted po- 
chard \P enstdia), and the canvas backed 
duck of North America {P VeUttnerta), so 
highly esteemed by epicures 
Poco (Italian for *a. little’), a term used 
in music in such phrases as poco forte {p f ), 
rather loud, poco animato^ with some ani- 
mation, and so forth 
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Pocock, Edward, an English onentai 
scholar, bom at Oxford 1604, where he died 
1691 He graduated at Oxford, and was 
ordained pnest in 1628 While at the 
university he acquired a taste for oriental 
literature, which he was able to gratify as 
chaplain to the English factory at Aleppo, 
1629-36 Laud engaged him to collect 
manuscripts and coins for the University of 
Oxford, and in 1636 chose him to hll the 
newly founded Arabic professorship at that 
university The years between 1637 and 40 
he spent at (^Constantinople studying and 
collecting Arabic manuscripts Although a 
man of moderate views in church and state 
matters, he suffered from the troubles of his 
times He was appointed to the Hebrew 
chair at Oxford in 1648, together with the 
rich canonry of Christ Church, but from 
1 650-60 he was deprived of his church pre 
ferment His works are of great value to 
oriental and biblical students 

Pod, in botany, a general term applied to 
various forms of seed vessels of plants, such 
as the legume, the loment, the siliqua, the 
silicle, the follicle, the capsule, &c 
Fodag^ra, that species of gout which re* 
curs at regular intervals, generally in spnng 
or autumn, attacking the joints of the foot, 
jiarticularly of the great toe, attended with 
a sharp burning pain, and rendenng the 
whole foot so sensitive that the slightest 
pressure, or even the agitation occasioned by 
a strong draught of air, causes torture The 
pain can be assuaged by reducing the in 
dammation, promoting the secretion of the 
gouty matter, and by suitable diet and mode 
of living See Oout 
Podax'gus, a genus of Australasian noc 
turnal birds of the goatsucker family Like 
the goatsuckers their mouths have a very 
wide gape By day they are excessively 
drowsy There are several species, one of 
which, Cuvier’s podargus {P Cuvieri)^ is 
known among the Australian settlers by the 
name of ‘more pork’ from its strange cry 
Podesth, an Itahan word derived from 
the Latin potestas^ power, equivalent m its 
original meaning to a holder of power or 
authority In the middle ages the podestk 
wielded almost dictatorial power in many 
of the Italian cities In the modem kmg- 
dom of Italy he is the chief o&cial of a 
commune, correspondmg to the French 
maire 

Podgorif'za, formerly a Turkish strong- 
hold against Montenegro, but incorporated 
with that principality since 1880 It lies 


about 35 miles north of Scutari, at the foot 
of a range of mountains Fop 5000 

Podiceps See Orehe 

Podiebrad (pod'ye brad), George, King 
of Bohemia, bom 1420 of a noble family, 
died 1471 When a mere youth he entered 
into the Hussite movement In the war 
against Albert V of Austria he rendered 
eminent services, and secured the highest 
esteem of the Calixtmes or Utraquists In 
1444 he was chosen head of the party, be- 
came one of the two governors of Bohemia 
during the minority of Ladislas, Albert’s 
posthumous son, now king of the country, 
and, after overcommg the Catholic opposi 
tion, sole regent in 1451 Ladislas died in 
1457, and Podiebrad was elected to the 
throne m the following year, and crowned 
by the Catholic bishops in 1459 He in- 
augurated his reign by the introduction of 
various beneficent laws, wise administra- 
tion, and a policy of concihation towards 
the Catholics, but he was not allowed to 
carry out his reforms in peace The pope, 
Paul II , publicly denounced him as an 
heretic in 1463, excommunicated him, and 
his legate soon produced a rising among the 
Catholics A German crusade was formed 
against Bohemia m 1466, but the invaders 
were defeated m several places Matthias 
Corvinus, king of Hungary and son in law 
of Podiebrad, at the instigation of the pope 
and the Emperor Frederick invaded Mora 
via, but Podiebrad’s generalship was agam 
successful, and m 1469 he hemmed m the 
Hungarian army at Willemow In order 
to secure the aid of the Poles he assembled 
a diet at Prague, and declared the succes 
sor to the throne of Poland to be his own 
successor, while his sons should only in 
hent the family estates (1469) The Poles 
were thus immediately drawn to his side, 
the Emperor Frederick also declared in his 
favour, and his Catholic subjects became 
reconciled to him Shortly after he de- 
stroyed the infantry of the Hunganans, 
which had again taken the field, and Mat 
thias Corvinus hastily fled with his cavalry 
He thus saw himself at last completely 
secured in his kingdom, but no sooner was 
this accomplished than he died, bemg sue 
ceeded by Ladislas, eldest son of Casimir 
IV , king of Poland, who thus united the 
two crowns 

Podium, in architecture, a long pedestal 
supporting a senes of columns It is called 
a stylobate when the columns stand on pro- 
jecting parts of it. 
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Podolia, a government of South wtsttm 
Russia, area, 16,224 sq miles The country 
18 mostly flat, but a low branch of the Car 
pathians extends through it in an easterly 
direction The principal nvers are the 
Dniester and the Bug The climate is 
temperate and salubrious, the soil generally 
very fertile , in fact, Podolia forms one of 
the most valuable agncultural possessions 
of the Russian Empire Manufacturt s are 
spreading rapidly, and beet sugar, spiiits, 
flour, and tobacco are produced in great 
quantities The trade with Germany, Aus 
tna, and Odessa is extensive Capital, 
Kamenetz 

Podophtharmata ('stalk eyed’), a divi- 
sion of the Crustacean class, primarily dis 
tinguished by compound eyes supported 
upon movable stalks termed peduncles This 
division includes the orders Stomapoda and 
Decapoda, the former of which is repre 
sented by the ‘locust,’ ‘glass,’ and ‘opos 
sum ’ shnmps, whilst the latter includes the 
familiar crabs, lobsters, common shrimps, 
hermit crabs, and their allies Ste also 
Crustacea, Crah, Loh<ittr, Shrimp, See 

Podoph'yllin, a resin obtained from the 
root stock of the may apple {Podophifllum 
peltatum See Mat/ apple) It is of a brown 
ish yellow colour, dissolves readily in aU o 
hoi, and has been admitted to the pharma 
copoeias of many countries as a purgative, 
it 18 particularly beneficial in cases of slug 
gish liver, having much the same effect as 
mercury, but m some constitutions produces 
severe griping 

Podu'ndse, a family of apterous (wing 
less) insects belonging to the order Thy 
sanura, distinguished by the possession of 
an elastic forked caudal appendage, which 
18 folded under the body when at rest, and 
by the sudden extension of which they are 
enabled to effect considerable leaps , hence 
their popular name of spring tails Their 
scales are favourite test objects for micro 
scopes 

Poe, Edoar At LAN, Amencan poet and 
romantic writer, born at Baltimore 1809, 
died m the same city 1849 His father an<i 
mother were actors, and being left an orphan 
when a mere child he was adopted by Mr 
Allan, a wealthy Baltimore merchant His 
early education he received at Stoke New 
ington, London, 1816-21, and on his return 
to America attended a school at Richmond, 
Virginia, and finally entered the Univer 
Bity of Charlottesville Here he displayed 
extraordinary talents, but also contracted a 
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taste for fast living which occasioned quar- 
rels with his benefactor, and caused him 
to quit America for Europe He took part 
m the struggles of the liroekH for imle- 
pendence, and for a few jeai-s led an erratic 
life on the Continent In 1829 be rt turned 
to America, a reconciliation w itU Mr Allan 
took place, and he was sent as cadet to 
the military academy at West Point h ur 
ther irrt gulantics brought about a (om 
plete rupture with Mr Allan, and Poo en 
listed as a privati soldier, however only 
to doi^ert laUr on Ills liUruy cartel may 
be Slid to Imvt lugun m 1815, when he 
gamed the pri/t offered by the Baltimoiu 
Satuiday Visitor for a tab and a pot in 
He then hocanie smtessivtlv editor ttf the 
newly founded Southern Liteiary Messen- 
ger at Richmond, tontnbutor to the Now 
York Review at New Vork, and editor of 
Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine and Gra- 
ham’s Magazine at Philadelphia 1 or these 
penoditals he wrote a number of tabs, ex 
fiibiting a weinl yet fascinating itnagma 
turn \VhileatRithmond,in 18dC,homarnod 
his cousin, Virginia (^lemm, a beautiful and 
amiable girl The groat event in Poe s life 
was tin publication at New 'V ork in 184^» 
of his poem the Raven, which spread his 
famt to the wholt English Mptaking woild 
l^’or this lemarkable produttion I’oo is said 
to have received £2 He was subsequently 
connected with The Home #rournal and 
The Broa<lwav Journal In 1848 his wife 
died Passing through Baltimore in 1819, 
on las way to New York to make prepara 
tions for a second marnage, he was led to 
excessive drinking, and died from its effects 
at the hospital Ikie’s ( areer is sad enough, 
and hiB faults were sufliciently numerous, 
but until John H Ingram in 1874 published 
a biography of liirn, based on documents and 
ascertaiufd farts, the public were geiu rally 
led to believe by Rufus Giiswold, his first 
biographer, that his character was very much 
blacker than it really seems to have been 
Poe-bird See II one if rater 
Poelenburgh {{w'len bui/0» CoRNEim 
VAN, Dutch painter, born at IRrecht m 1 086, 
became a pujul r»f Blew inaart, and after 
wards went to Italy In 1627 he returned 
to Utrecht, where he died in 1667 He 
confined himself principally to small land- 
scapes, m which he excelled Charles I in- 
vited him to England, where he painted a 
portrait of the king and other works His 
works are rare, and esteemed for delicacy 
of touch and sweetness of colouring 
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Poe^rio, ‘C arlo, an Italian statesman, bom 
at Naples 1803, died at Florence 1867 
Jjike his father Giuseppe Poeno, he often 
opposed the actions of the Bourbon kings 
of Naples, and frequently devoted his talents 
as an advocate to the cause of pohtical of 
fenders He thus became a suspect, and 
from 1837-48 suffered various terms of im- 
prisonment The revolution of the latter 
year released him from prison and placed him 
at the head of the Neapolitan police, and of 
the ministry of public instruction, but, find- 
ing it impossible to get the Bourbons to 
fulhl their promises, he resigned He sat 
in the new parliament and acted with the 
opposition In J uly, 1 8 49, he was arrested and 
condemned without defence to twenty four 
years’ imprisonment The barbarous treat 
ment he received in prison gave occasion 
to Gladstone s famous Two Letters to Lord 
Aberdeen, written in 1851 from Naples In 
1859 his sentence was commuted to trans- 
portation to South America, but he and his 
companions in misfortune effected a landing 
at Cork in Ireland, and thence proceeded to 
London In 1861 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Italian chamber of deputies, and 
remained till his death one of the chiefs of 
the constitutional liberal party 
Poet Laureate See Laureate 
Poetry (from poet, the Greek poietSs, a 
maker or creator), that one of the fine arts 
which exhibits its special character and 
powers by means of language, or, according 
to Aytoun, the art which has for its object 
the creation of intellectual pleasures by 
means of imaginative and passionate Ian 
guage, and language generally, though not 
necessarily, formed into regular numbers 
It has also been defined as the concrete and 
artistic expression of the human mind in 
emotional and rhythmical language It is 
the earliest form of literature, and also the 
final and ideal form of all pure literature, 
its true place lying between music on the 
one hand, and prose or loosened speech on 
the other The poet deals with language as 
the painter does with colour, sometimes in- 
vading the domam of music and sometimes 
that of prose, or rather he brings prose into 
the domain of poetry The two great 
classes of poetic impulse are dramatic ima- 
gination and lyric imagmation Partakmg 
of the character of both is epic or narrative 
poetry (See £ptc ) To the dramatic class 
belong tragedy and comedy, to the lync 
belong the song, hymn, ode, anthem, elegy, 
sonnet, and bidlad, though the last named 


frequently has a kind of epic character 
Other forms, such as ^didactic’ poetry, ‘sa 
tirical* poetry, are also m use, but it is a 
question if they enter into the circle of 
poetry at all See separate articles on the 
various species Poetics is the theory of 
poetry, that branch of cnticism which treats 
of the nature and laws of poetry 

Pogge Same as Menhaden (which see) 
Poggio Bracciolini (pod'jS brat-cho-le'ni), 
an Italian scholar and prolific wnter, born 
1380, died 1459 He came early under the 
mfiuence of the revival of literature kindled 
in Italy by Petrarch and Boccacio About 
1402 he became writer of the apostolic 
letters under Boniface IX, and for fifty 
years remained connected with the papal 
cuna m posts of confidence and dignity 
He was a great enthusiast for literature, 
and unearthed a mass of valuable works, 
which hitherto had been unknown His 
own writings embrace a vanety of subjects, 
and he excelled as a polemical writer* 
Poictiers See Poitiers 
Poinding, in Scotch law, a legal proceed 
mg by which the property of a debtor’s 
movables is transferred to the creditor 
Point, in geometry, is a quantity which 
has no parts, or which is mdivisible, or which 
has position without magnitude Points may 
be regarded as the ends or extremities of 
lines If a point is supposed to be moved m 
any way, it will by its motion describe a hne 
Pomt-de-Galle See Oalle 
Pointe-a-Pitre (pwant-a pe tr), the pnn- 
cipal port of the IVench W Indian island 
Guadeloupe, on the south west coast of 
Grande Terre, and one of the most important 
commercial towns of the Antilles The 
town, mostly built of wood, was destroyed 
by fire m 1780, by an earthquake in 1843, 
and again by fire m 1871 Pop 18,380 
Pointed Architecture, a name for Gothic 
(which see) 

Pointer Dog, a breed of sporting dogs, 
nearly allied to the true hounds The on 
gmal breed is Spanish, but a cross with 
the fox hound is now generally used It 
IS smooth, short haired, generally marked 
black and white hke the fox hound, but oc- 
casionally a uniform black It denves its 
name from its habit of stopping and point 
ing with the head in the direction of game, 
discovered by a very acute sense of smell 
The dog once having pointed remams per 
fectly quiet This faculty in the pointer 
IS hereditary, but is better developed by 
trsjnmg 
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Poison, any agent capable of producing a 
morbid, noxious, dangerous, or deadly effect 
upon the animal economy, when introduced 
either by cutaneous absorjition, respiration, 
or the digestive canal Poisons are divided, 
with respect to the kingdom to which they 
belong, into ammal, vegetable, and mmeial, 
but those which proceed from animals are 
often cilled 'mioms, whilst those that are 
})roduced by disease have the name iinti 
With respect to their effects thov have bt en 
divided mto four classes, namely, irritant, 
narcotic, narcotic o acini, and septic or pu- 
trescent Many poisons operate chemically, 
corroding the organized hbre, and causing 
inflammation and mortification To this 
class belong many metallic oxides and salts, 
as arsenic, one of the most deadly poisons, 
many preparations of copper, mercury, anti 
mony, and other metals, the mineral and 
vegetable acids, the substance derived fioin 
some plants, as the spurges and me/ercon, 
and canthandes, from the ammal kingdom 
Other poisons c'xercise a powerful action 
upon the nerves and a rapid deHtriictiun 
of their energy These ai-e the sedative or 
stupefying poisons, and belong for the most 
part to the vegetable kingdom Opium, 
hemlock, henbane, belladonna, are the beat 
known forms of this poison Prussic acid, 
a poison obtained fiom tbo kernels of several 
fruits, the cheriy laurel, &c, is one of the 
most rapid destroy ( i s of life Among plants 
tliere are many which unite the properties 
of both kinds, as the common foxglove, and 
the monkshood or aconite An alkaloid is 
extracted from the latter, i^nth of a gram of 
which has proved fatal Another class of 
poisons suddenly and entirely cause a cessa- 
tion of some function necessary to life To 
this class belong all the kinds of gas and air 
whidi are irrespirable, suffocating vapours, 
as carbonic acicl gas, fumes of sulphur ancl 
charcoal, &c Many preparations of lead, as 
acetate or sugar of lead, carbonate or white 
lead, &c, are to be counted m this class 
The effects of poisons materially dejxsnd on 
the extent of the dose, some of the most 
deadly poisons being useful remedies in cer 
tain quantities and circumstances Anti 
dotes naturally vary with the different kinds 
of poisons They sometimes ])rottct the body 
against the operation of the poison, some- 
times change this last m such a manner 
that it loses its injurious properties, and 
sometimes remove or remedy its violent re 
suits Thus in cases of poisoning by aend 
^nd corrosive substances we use the fatty, 
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mucilaginous substances, as oil, milk, &c, 
which sheathe and protect tin coats of iho 
sttvmach and bowels against the operation 
of the (H>ison Against the metallic poisons 
substances are employed which form with 
the poison insoluble compounds, such as 
freshly prepared hvdrated oxide of iron, or 
dialysed iron for arsenic, albumin (white of 
egg) for mercury, Kpsom or Glaubers salts 
for lead Lime, chalk, and magnesia ai e the 
best remedic‘8 for the powerful acids. J<or 
canthandus, miiiilago, gruel, and baiU\- 
wattr are employed \Vo oppose to the 
vlkalinu ixusous the weaker vegetable ac ids, 
as vinegar Prussic acid is neutrah/ed by 
alkdies and ficsbly precipitated oxide of 
iron To arouse those poisoned by opium, 
we use coffee and ammonia, and belladonna 
as an antagomstic drug Chloral hyilrato 
poisoning 18 similarly treated , and for 
stryc hnia or mix vomica, animal chan oal in 
water and chloral hydrate are used In 
Great Jhitoin the sale of poison is regulated 
and lohtricted by the Phaimoty Acts Poi 
somng was common in anen nt Home, and in 
France and Italy during the 17th ceiituiy 
See A(jua Tolana^ Iirt7iviUter8 

Poison-nut, a name for Stri^chnns nux 
io7Mca, ail evergreen tree of the natural 
order Loganiacec, the seed of which yield 
strychnine (See Aax ) Also i nunc 

for the 7\m(/h7nia 1 em nij( rOf of the natmal 
order Apoc}nacea‘, the fruit of which is a 
dtupc iiuloHing a kernel extremely poison 
ous It used to be employed in M adagasc ai 
as an ordeal test of guilt oi innocence, the 
result generally being the death of the huh 
pected person 

Poitiers (pwa tya), or Poictikbs, a town 
of France, on the Clam, fomieily cajutal of 
the province of Poitou, at f»iesent of the 
department of the Vienne I he town occu 
pies a large space, the houses being often 
surrounded by gardens and orcharcls, the 
streets are narrow and ill paved ^I’he prin- 
cipal edifice IS the cathedral, founded by 
Henry II of England about llb2 Poitiers 
IB one of the inrtst ancient towns of I ranee, 
and the vestiges of a Itoman palace, of 
Homan baths, of an acjueduct, ancl an am 
phithcatre still remain I Vo famous battles 
were fought in its vicinity, that m which 
(Jharles Martel defeated the Saracen anny 
in 7 and that between the I rench under 
their king John II and the English under 
Edward the Jilack Pnnee in 13^6 The 
manufactures are unimportant, but there |8 
a large trade Pop 39,83Q, 
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Poitiers, Diana of See Duma of 
Poitiers 

Poitou (pwa-to), one of the old provinces 
of France, between Bnttauy and Anjou on 
the north, Berry on the east, the Atlantic 
on the west, and Angoumois and Saintonge 
on the south The departments of Vienne, 
Deux Sbvres, and Vendee have been formed 
out of this province Henry II of England 
acq lined possession of Poitou by his mar 
riage with Eleanor, heiress of the last Duke 
of A(|iutaine Philip Augustus conquered it 

Poker, an Amencan game of cards for 
two or more persons, originally played with 
only twenty cards, all below the tens being 
excluded, but now played with the fuU 
paclc 

Pokeweed, the Phi/tolacca (hcandray a 
N ortb A mericaii branchin g herbaceous plant, 
order Phytolaccacccc, which is naturalized 
in some parts of Europe and Asia Its root 
acts as a powerful emetic and cathartic, but 
its use IS attended with narcotic effects Its 
berries are said to possess the same quality, 
they are employed as a remedy for chronic 
and syphilitic rheumatism, and for allaying 
syphiloid paina The leaves are extremely 
acrid, but the young shoots, which lose this 
quality by boiling in w ater, are eaten in the 
United States as asparagus 

Pola, a town on the Adriatic, the pnnci 
pal naval port of Austria Hungary, 55 miles 
south of Trieste It is an ancient place, 
and was for a lengthened period the princi 
pal town of 1 stria. Its former importance 
IS well attested by aichitectural remains, 
chief among which are a colossal and well 
preserved amphitheatre and two temples 
Pola had sunk to the level of a mere fishing- 
place with some 800 or 900 inhabitants, 
when the Austrian government, tempted by 
excellent harbour accommodation, selected 
it as their chief naval station , and by the 
erection of dockyards, of an arsenal, bar- 
racks, and other government establishments, 
infused new life into it The entrance to 
the harbour is narrow, but the water is 
deep, and within it expands into a large 
basin, landlocked and safe Forts and bat- 
tenes on hills forming the background 
protect the harbour Pop, including gar- 
rison, 45,205 

Polacca See Polonaise 

Polacca, or Polaobe, a three-masted ves 
sel used m the Mediterranean The masts 
are usually of one piece, so that they have 
neither tops, caps, nor cross trees It car- 
ries a fore-and aft sail on the mizzen-mast, 


and square sails on the mam mast and fore- 
mast 

Pol'and, an extensive territory of Central 
Europe, which existed for many centuries 
as an independent and powerful state, but 
having fallen a prey to internal dissension'^, 
was violently seized by Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia as a common spoil, partitioned 
among these three powers, and incorporated 
with their dominions In its greatest pros 
penty it had at least 11,000,000 of inhabi 
tants, and an area of 350,000 square miles, 
and immediately before its first partition 
an area of about 282,000 square miles, 
stretching from the frontiers of Hungary 
and Turkey to the Baltic, and from Ger 
many far east into Russia, forming one 
compact kingdom With the exception of 
the Carpathians, forming its south-western 
boundary, and a ridge of moderate elevation 
penetrating into it from Silesia, the country 
presents the appearance of an almost un- 
broken plain, composed partly of gently- 
undulating expanses, partly of rich alluvial 
fiats, partly of sandy tracts, and partly of 
extensive morasses Its principal streams 
are the Vistula, the Niemen, and the Dwina, 
all belonging to the basin of the Baltic, and 
the Dniester, South Bug, and Dnieper, with 
its tributary, Pnpet, belonging to the basin 
of the Black Sea The physical configura- 
tion of the country makes it admirably 
adapted for agriculture Next to gram and 
cattle its most important product is timber 

The Poles, like the Russians, are a Sla- 
vonic race, and are first spoken of as the 
Polani, a tribe or people between the Vis- 
tula and Oder The country was divided 
into small communities until the reign of 
Mieczyslaw I (962-992) of the Fiast dy- 
nasty, who renounced paganism in favour of 
Christianity, and was a vassal of the Ger- 
man emperor He was succeeded by Boles- 
law the Great (992-1025), who raised Po- 
land into an independent kingdom and in 
creased its temtones In succeeding reigns 
the country was involved m war with Ger 
many, the heathen Prussians, the Teutonic 
knights, and with Russia The last of the 
Piast dynasty was Casimir the Great (1364 
-70), during whose reign the matensJ pros 
penty of Poland greatly mcreased He 
was succeeded by his nephew, Louis of An- 
jou, king of Hungary, whose daughter, 
Hedwig, was recognized as *kmg* m 1384, 
and having mamed Jagello, pnnee of Lith- 
uania, thus established the dynasty of the 
Jagellons, which lasted from 1386 to 1572 
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Dunng this penod Poland attained its 
most powerful and flourishing condition lii 
1572 the Jagellon dynasty l>ecame extinct 
m the male hue, and the monarchy, hitherto 
elective in theory, now btcame so in fact 
The more important of the electnt kings 
were Sigismund III (1587-lt)37), XMadis 
law or Ladislaus IV (1632- 48), John 
Oasimir (1648 69), and the Polish gencrd 
Sobieski, who became Ling under the title 
of John III (1674-96) He vas succct ded 
by Augustus II , Elector of Saxony, \v lio 
got entangled m the war of Russia witli 
('hailes XII, and had as a rival iii the 
kingdom Stanislaus Lescz^nski Augustus 
HI (1733-63) followed, and by the end of 
his reign internal dissensions and other 
causes had brought the country into a st ito 
of helplessness In 1772, under the last 
feeble king Stanislaus Augustus (1764 95), 
the firsu actual partition of Poland took 
place, when about a third of her territones 
were seized by Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
the lespective shares of the spoil being 
Prussia 13,415 squ ire miles, Austria 27,000 
square miles, and Russia 42,000 square miles 
What remained to Poland was completely 
under Russian influence Aiiotlu r partition 
in 1793 gave Russia nearly 97,000 sipiare 
miles and Prussia 22,500 square iniles A 
third partition took place in 1705 after the 
heroic attempt of Kosciusko to svve his 
country, and the last king of Poland bei ame 
a pensionary of the Russian court The 
successive partitions gave Russia upwards 
of 180,000 square miles, Austria about 
45,000 square miles, and Prussia 57,000 
square miles From 1815 to 1830 Russian 
Poland was a constitutional monarchy with 
the emperor as king, but the Poles, taking 
occasion of the French revolution, at tin 
latter date rashly engaged in an insurree 
tion, which only hastened then complete 
absorption in Russia. The name Kingdom 
of Poland indeed remams, but all the auto 
nomic institutions of the country have been 
swept away, and the whole country is being 
rapidly Russified, The Polish language has 
been entirely superseded by Russian in all 
courts of law, educational estabhsbments, 
and pubhc offices, and all official corre 
spondence must be in Russian Ilie popu- 
lation in 1897 was 9,442,690, of whom over 
70 per cent were R. Catholics 
The Polish language belongs to the Slavic 
division of the Aryan or Indo European 
tongues It 18 remarkable for its flexibility, 
richness, power, and harmony, its gram 
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matual structure is tullv developed aud es- 
tablished, and its orthography is precise. 
The Polish literature rc ulies back to a 
more remote period than tliat of any other 
Slavonic language except the Rohemion 
The oldest monuments (onsist of warlike, 
histontal, political, and religious poems, 
inoie c pec 1 illy the list, but the l^atm lau 
guage, fostered bv the chinch, was used ox 
cluHively by Polish writers for several oen 
tunes The 'golden age ’ of Polish litera- 
tun was from 1521 to 1621 To this peiiod 
belong Nicolas Rej (died 1568) and Jan 
Kochanowski (died 1584), who both attained 
eminence as poets, the foimei in satire, alle 
gory, <lidactic poctiy, &,c , the latter as a 
lyiiat of the highest rank Among the 
other poets of the century were Szai/vnski 
(died I'iSl), and S/yinonowic/ (SimoiiidcH), 
authoi of Polish Idylls It was in tlie 
l6th century also that the first histones in 
the language of tlio people weio wntton 
This flounshing pciiod of Polish liteiature 
was followed by a period of lesiiit supre 
micy and literary decline, which lasted till 
about the middle of the 18th century 
About that time tlio influence of the h tench 
civilization was widely felt in Poland, and 
the w ly for the revival of letters 
distinguished authors of the latter 
part of the 18th century aio Narus/ewicz, 
who w roto odes, idylls, satires, &c , ami 
Krasicki (l/3i 1801), who also clistin 

guished himself in vaiious fields Among 
modern Polish pot ts may be noted Mickie 
wicz (1798-1855), Kiasinski (1812-59), 
Slowacki (1809-49), Zalcski (1802-86) 
Kraszewski, novelist and i>olitical and his 
toncal writer, is one of the most prolific of 
present day Polish authors Most depart- 
ments of literature have been successfully 
cultivated by model u Polish writers, but 
comparatively few have attained a European 
leputatioD 

Polar Bear See Bear 

Polar Circles, two imaginary circles of the 
earth parallel to the etpiator, the one north 
and the other south, (Jistaut 23' 28' from 
eithc r pole See under zl rctic 

Polar Co-ordinates See Co ordinates 

Polar Distance, the angular distance of 
any point on a sphere from one of its poles, 
more especially, the angulai distance of a 
heavenly body from the elevated pole of 
the heavens It is measured by the inter- 
cepted arc of the circle passing through 
it and through the pole, or by the corre- 
sponding angle at the centre of the sphere. 
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According as the north or south pole is ele 
vated we have the north polar distance or 
the south polar distance 

Polar Expeditions See North Polar 
Expeditions and Eouth Polar Expeditions 
Polar Forces, in physics, forces that are 
developed and act in pairs with opposite 
tendencies, as in magnetism, electricity, &c 
Pola'ns, the pole star, which see 
Polar'iscope, an optical mstrument, van 
ous kinds of which have been contnv^, for 
exhibiting the polarization of light, or for 
examining transparent 
media for the purpose of 
determimng their polar 
izing power The im 
portant portions of the 
instrument are the polar 
izing and analysing 
plates or pnsms, and 
these are formed either 
of natural crystalline 
structures, such as Ice 
land -spar and tourma 
line, or of a series of re 
fleeting surfaces artifici 
ally joined together The 
accompanying figure 
shows Malus’ polan- 
scope A and B are the 
reflectors, the one serv 
ing as polarizer the other 
as analyser, each consisting of a pile of glass 
plates Each reflector can be turned about 
a horizontal axis, and the upper one, or ana 
lyser, can also be turned about on a vertical 
axis, the amount of rotation being measured 
on the horizontal circle c C See PoUiriza 
tion of Light 

Polarity, that quality of a body in virtue 
of which peculiar properties reside m certain 
points called poles, usually, as in electrified 
or magnetized bodies, properties of attrac 
tion or repulsion, or the power of taking a 
certain direction, as, the polarity of the 
magnet or magnetic needle, whose pole is 
not that of the earth, but a point in the 
Polar Regions A mineral is said to possess 
polarUy when it attracts one pole of a mag 
netic needle and repels the other 
Polarization of Light, an alteration pro- 
duced upon light by the action of certain 
bodies by which it is made to change its char- 
acter A common ray of hght exhibits the 
same properties on all sides, but any reflected 
or refracted ray, ora ray transmitted through 
certain media, exhibits different properties 
on different sides, and is said to be polar- 


ized. The polarization of light may be 
effected in various ways, but chiefly in the 
following — (1) By reflection at a proper 
angle (the * polarizing angle’) from the sur- 
faces of transparent media, as glass, water, 
&c (2) By transmission through crystals 
possessing the property of double refrac- 
tion, as Iceland spar (3) By transmission 
through a suflicient number of transpa- 
rent uncrystallized plates placed at proper 
angles (4) By transmission through a num 
ber of other bodies imperfectly crystallized, 
as agate, mother of pearl, &c The know- 
ledge of this singular property of hght has 
afforded an explanation of some interesting 
phenomena m optics A simple example of 
polanzation may be illustrated by two shoes 
of the semi transparent mineral tourmalme 
cut parallel to the axis of the crystal If one 
IS laid upon the other in the positions A B 
(see fig below) they form an opaque com- 
bination If one is turned round upon the 
other at various angles it will be found that 
greatest transparency is produced m the 
position corresponding with a b (which repre- 
sents the natural position they originally oc- 
cupied in the crystal), an intermediate stage 
being that shown at a' h' The hght which 
has passed through the one plate is polarized, 
and its ability to pass through the other plate 
18 thus altered Reflection is another very 
common cause of polarization The plane oj 
polarization is that particular plane m which 
aray of polanzed hght incident at the polariz- 
ing angle is most copiously reflected When 
the polarization is produced by reflection 
the plane of reflection is the plane of po 
larization According to Fresnel’s theory, 
which 18 that generally received, the vibra 
tions of hght polanzed in any plane are per 
pendicular to that jilane The vibrations of 
a ray reflected at the polarizing angle are 
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accordingly to be regarded as perpendicular 
to the plane of incidence and reflection, and 
therefore as parallel to the reflecting sur- 
face Polariz^ hght cannot be distinguished 
from common hght by the naked eye, and 
for all expenments in polarization two 
pieces of apparatus must be employed —one 
464 
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to produce polarization, and the other to 
show it The former is called a polartzer^ 
the latter an aiialt/ser, and e\ery apparatus 
that ser\es for one of these purposes will also 
serve for the other One such apparatus is 
shovsn in the article Polariscope llic usual 
process in examining light with a view to 
test whether it is polanzed, consists in look 
mg at it through the analjser, and observing 
v\ hether any change of brightness occurs is 
the ana^lser is rotated There are ivo 
positions, differing by 180", which give a 
minimum of light, and the two positions 
intermediate bctw een these giv e a maximum 
of light The extent of the changes thus 
observed is a measure of the completeness 
of the polanzatioii of light Very beauti 
ful colours may be produced by the peculiai 
action of polarized light, as for example, if 
a piece of selenite (crystallized gypsum) 
about the thickness of paper is mtroduced 
between the polari/er and analysei of any 
polari/mg arrangement, and turned about 
m different direetious, it will m some posi 
tions appear brightly coloured, the colour 
being most decided when the analyser is in 
either of the two critical positions which 
give respectively the greatest light and the 
greatest darkness The colour m chmged 
to its (omplemcntaiy by rotiting the ana 
lyser through a right angle, but rotation of 
the selenite, when the analyser is in eitht r 
of the critiC4d positions, merely alters the 
depth of the colour without changing its 
tint, and m certain critical positions of the 
selenite theie is a complete absence of 
colour A different class of appearances 
are presented when a plate, cut from a uni 
axial crystal by sections perpendicular to 
the axis, is inserted between the polarizer 
and the analyser Instead of a broad sin ^ t 
of uniform colour, there is exhibited a sys 
tern of coloured rings, interrupted when the 
analyser is in one of the two critical posi 
tions by a black or white cross Observa 
tions of this phenomenon affords in many 
cases an easy way of determining the posi 
tion of the axis of the crystal, and is there 
fore of great service m the study of crystal 
line structure Crystals are di8tingui8h< d 
as dextro gyrate or leevo gyrate, according 
as their colours ascend by a right handed 
or left handed rotation of the anal> ser bon 
/ontally Glass in a state of strain exhibits 
coloration when placed between a polarizer 
anH analyser, and thus we can investigate 
the distribution of the strain through its sub 
stance Unannealed glass is in a state of 
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permanent strain A plate of ordinary glass 
may be stramed by a foice ipplied to its 
edges by means of a sertw The «ttate of 
strain may be v aried dui mg the i \amma 
tion of the plate by polan/od light A plate 
of quartz (a uniaxial crystd) cut at right 
angles to the optic axis exhibits, when placed 
betwei r> an analyser and polarizer, a system 
of coloured rings like any otbei uniaxial 
cr\stal, but v\^' hnd that the centie of the 
rings, instead of having a black cross, is 
brightly colouied -red, yellow, gretui, blue, 
&c , attordmg to the thickness of the plate 

Polder, the name gnen m the Ntthcr 
lands to an area of land reclamud from 
the sea, a marsh, or a lake by aitituial 
diamago, protected by dykes, and brought 
under cultivation The poldeis wcie for 
the most y)art foriiieily pi iiiiaiKutly sub 
merged areas U'ho usual method of pro 
cedure m the formation of a polder is to 
inclose the poitioii to be reclaimed by an cm 
baiikmcnt, and lonstruct a cliaimcl having 
its bed sufficiently high to cause a cuirent 
towaids the sta oi nvei Tlio water is tlitn 
pumped into this caiud by nii ans of immpiiig 
apparatus drivtn by steam on otherwise 
bee 

Pole, the iiaino given to either extremity 
of the axis round wbuh the tarth revolves 
The north < 1 11 one iscalhd the noith poU^ 
and the southern the 8ou«/j pnic Kach of 
tlusi pules IS 00' distant from every pait 
of tht equator In astronomy, the name is 
given to each of the two points m which the 
axis of the earth w supijosod to lacct the 
sphere of the heavens, forming the hx(d 
point about which the stars appeir to re 
volvc In a wider sense a jKile is a point 
on the surface of any sphere oijually distant 
from every part of the ciu umfereticc of a 
great ciicle of the sphere, oi a point 00** 
distant from thf‘ i)lanc of a great circle, and 
m a line passing perpendicularly through 
tlie centre, called the axis Thus the zenith 
and nadir are the poli» of the horuoii So 
the pohH of tht ecliptic aie two points o! 
the sphere whose distance from the yioles of 
the world 18 equal to the obliquity of the 
ecliptiu, or they are 90*' distant from every 
part of the ecliptic Pole, in physics, is one 
of the points of a body at which its attrac- 
tive or repulsive energy is concentrated, as 
the poles of a magnet, the north pole of a 
needle, the poles of a battery 
Pole, Pebcu, or Rod, a measure of length 
containing 16^ feet or 5^ yards Sometimes 
the term » used as a superficial measure, a 
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square pole denoting SJ x 5i yards, or SOJ 
square yards 

Pole, Kkoikald, cardinal and statesman, 
bom m Staffordshire 1500, died 1558 He 
was the son of Sir Kichard Pole, Lord 
Montacute, cousin to Henry VII , by Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Duke of Clarence, 
brother to Edward IV He was educated 
at Oxford, and had several benefices con- 
ferred on him by Henry VIII , with whom 
he was a great favourite In 1519 he visited 
Italy, and fixed his residence at Padua. 
He returned to England in 1525, but about 
1531 lost the favour of Henry by his opposi- 
tion to the divorce of Queen Catherine He 
retired to the Continent for safety, was 
attainted, and his mother and brother were 
executed On the accession of Mary (1553) 
he returned to England as papal legate, 
and on the death of Cranmer became Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, and was at the same 
time elected chancellor of the Universities 
of Oxfoid and Cambridge He died in Lam 
beth Palace the day after Mary’s death 
He seems to have been noted for his mild 
ness, generosity, and comparative modera- 
tion, iH an age when persecution was deemed 
lawful on all sides 

Pole-axe, an axe attached to a pole or 
handle df which the length vanes consider- 
ably It was formerly used by mounted 
soldiers, and in the navy for boarding pur 
poses 

Polecat, a name common to several spe 
cies of digitigrade carnivora of the weasel 
family (Mustelidse) The common polecat 
{MustUa putorius or Putorius fcetidus) is 
found m most parts of Europe Its body is 
about 17 inches long, and the tail 6 inches 
The colour is dark brown It is a nocturnal 
animal, sleeping during the day and search 
ing for its prey at night It is especially 
destructive to poultry, rabbits, and game, 
as pheasants, so that in Britain it is being 
rapidly exterminated by gamekeepers, far 
mers, and others Frogs, toads, newts, and 
fish are often stored as food by this voraci- 
ous animal It has glands secreting a fetid 
liquor, somewhat like that of the American 
skunk, which it ejects when irritated or 
alarmed. The name of * Foumart’ is also 
applied to the polecat, and its fur, which is 
imported in large quantities from northern 
Europe, is known as that of the * Fitch’ 
Its hairs form a superior kind of artists’ 
brushes 

Polem'ics, the art or practice of disputa- 
tion generally, bnt m a special sense that 


branch of theological learning which per- 
tains to the history or conduct of ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy 

Polemonia'cess, a nat order of monopet- 
alous exogens with a tnfid stigma, thm- 
celled fruit, and seeds attached to an axile 
placenta, the embryo lying m the midst of 
albumen They consist for the most part 
of gay flowered herbaceous plants, natives 
of temperate countries, and particularly 
abundant m the north-western parts of 
Amenca. They are of no economical im 
portance Some are cultivated for their 
beauty, the well known phlox bemg one 
Polemonium cceruleum, known as Greek va- 
lerian or Jacob’s ladder, is the only British 
species 

Polem'oBcope, a sort of stand or frame 
high enough to nse above a parapet or other 
similar object, having a plane mirror at top 
so fitted as to reflect any scene upon another 
mirror below, and thus enable a person to 
see a scene in which he is mterested without 
exposing himself 

Polen’ta, a preparation of either semolina, 
Indian corn, or chestnut meal, made into a 
porndge and vanously flavoured a common 
article of diet in Italy and France It is 
allowed to boil until it thickens, and is then 
poured into a dish, where it becomes firm 
enough to be cut into slices 

Pole-star, the star a of the constellation 
Ursa Minor, situated about 1® 20' from the 
north celestial pole, round which it thus de- 
scnbes a small circle It is of the second 
magnitude, and is of great use to navigators 
in the northern hemisphere Two stars called 
the pointers, in the constellation Ursa Major 
(the Great Bear, commonly called the 
Plough), always point in the direction of the 
{lole star, and enable it to be found readily 

Polian'thes, a genus of plants belonging 
to the nat order Amaryllidacese They are 
natives of the East Indies and S Amenca, 
and in Britain require the aid of artificial 
heat, under shelter of frames and glasses, to 
bnng them to flower in perfection The P 
tuherosa or tuberose is well known for its 
delicious fragrance See Tuberose 

Police (po-l5s'), the system instituted by a 
commumty to maintain public order, hberty, 
and the secunty of hfe and property In its 
most popular acceptation the police signifies 
the a(hnmistration of the municipal laws and 
regulations of a city or incorporated town or 
borough The primary object of the pohce 
system is the prevention of cnme and the 
pursuit of offenders, but it is also subser- 
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vient to other purposes, such as the suppres- 
sion of mendicancy, the preser\ ationof order, 
the removal of obstructions and nuisances, 
and the enforcing of those local and general 
laws which relate to the public health, order, 
safety, and comfort l^e term u idso ap- 
plied to the body of men by which the laws 
and regulations are enforced A (lolice force 
may be either open oi secret. By an open 
police IS meant otticers dressed m their ac 
customed uniform, and known to everybody , 
while by a secret police is meant ofhctis 
whom It may be difficult or impossible to 
distinguish from certain classes of citi/ens, 
whose dress and manners the> may think it 
expedient to assume, in order that they may 
the more easily detect enmes, or preient 
the commission of such as reciuire any pre- 
vious combination or arrangement This 
latter class of officer is termed in Britain 
and America a detfctive See Constable 
The police system in England, as at pre 
sent organized, dates from 1829, when the 
remodelling of the police system of the 
metropolis led the way to the adoption of 
a uniform system for the whole country 
Tn 1829 Sir Robert Peel got an act passed 
*for improvmg the police in and near the 
metropolis ’ Several modifications were in- 
troduced by subsequent acts of parliament, 
especially by 2 and 3 Vict ca[)S xlvii and 
xciv (1839), and other cities and boroughs 
from this time forward successively acKjuired, 
by separate acts of parhament, the necessary 
powers to enable them to institute and main- 
tain a police force on the model of the metro- 
politan force In 1839 and 1840 acts were 
passed providing for the appointment of a 
county constabulary, organized and main 
tamed in accordance with rules prescribed by 
the secretary of state for the home depart 
ment The county magistrates, however, 
were left the option of taking advantage of 
these acts, and accordingly many counties 
took no steps in the matter But by 19 and 
20 Vict cap Ixix (185C) it was made com 
pulsory, and there is now a county consta 
bulary force in every county (as well as a 
borough police), which reports annually to 
the secretary of state, the force being under 
the penodical inspection of officers appointed 
by the crown. By the Local Government 
Act of 1888 the management of the county 
police IS put under the county council and 
justices jointly, the police of boroughs hav- 
ing a population of less than 10,000 being 
alro put under the county council The 
total number of the pohee in England and 
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Wales IS about 40,000 Of these the metro- 
politan police numlier fully 1 5,000, forming 
a distinct body ihrectly under the home 
secretary The police are 8up|K>rted partly 
by local assessment, partly b> the general 
revenue of the country 

In Scotland the organization of an efficient 
police in the large towns dates from 1833, 
when a statute was passed enabling burghs 
to establish a general system of police The 
force m towns and populous places is at pre 
sent egulated by the General Police Act of 
18b2, and the expense of the police establish 
ments is provided for by an assessment on 
the inhabitants, supplemented by a grant 
fiom government The management is in 
trusted to certain commissionors chosen by 
the inhabitants paying assessment Large 
cities, such as Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
others, have special police acts of then own 
The rural police organized under the law of 
1857 18 now under the contiol of the county 
councils, to which the management of the 
police in all burghs with less than 7000 of 
a populatnui was also ontrusteil by the Local 
Government A(t I’he Nottish const ihu- 
laryis about 4000 stiong 'I’he Irish pidice 
cousists of two seini military Ikidu s— tho 
Royal Irish Constabulary, numbering about 
13,000 men, and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, about 1200 The lush polno are 
almost entirely maintained l>y imperial 
funds The police of India and the colonies 
are in the mam modelled on those of tho 
United Kingdom, though they vary in do 
tails I'lit total police fon e of the whole 
empire numbers upwaids of 215,000 men 
In the United States the provisions for 
repression of crime and tlio detection and 
arrest of criminals were copieil from those 
of Great Britain In 1857 the legislature 
of New York passed an act for the estab 
lishmeut of a znetiopolitau police foice 
There have been subsequent inodihcations, 
and the present New York police may bo 
taken as the model followed lu American 
cities generally 
Police Burgh See Burqh 
Policinello See PunchimUo 
Policy of Insurance Bee Insurance 
Polignac (pol m yak), J ui eb Auoustb 
At{M\ND Marie, Prince de, a Erexich 
statesman, belonging to an ancient French 
family, bom at Pans 1780, died at St Ger- 
main i847« After the restoration he was 
appointed adjutant general to the king, and 
entered the chamber of peers In 1820 he 
obtained from the pope the title of a Roman 
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rince In 1823 he auoceeded Ohftteau 
nand as ambassador at London, but after 
the accession of Charles X spent the 
greater part of his time in Pans He was 
successively minister of foreign affairs and 
president of the council At the revolu- 
tion of 1830 he was apprehended and con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment He 
remained in the fortress of Ham till the 
amnesty of 1886 allowed him to take up his 
residence in England. He was ultimately 
permitted to return to France He was the 
author of Considerations Politiques (1882) 
Several other members of the family were 
men of some note 

Polignano (po Ic nya no), an Italian town, 
province of Bari, on the Adriatic, 26 miles 
K s E of Ban, on the Ban Brindisi railway 
There is a trade in lemons and oranges 
Pop 7855 

Polillo, one of the Philippine Islands, e 
of Luzon, length, 30 miles, breadth, 20 
miles 

Polishing 18 the name given to the pro 
cess by which the surface of a material is 
made to assume a perfectly smooth and 
glossy appearance, usually by friction The 
article to be polished must first be made 
smooth and even, after which the polishing 
begins In the case of wood the process is 
commonly effected by rubbmg with French 
polish (which see) In metals, by polishing 
steel or blood stone, or by wood covered 
over with leather, and on which pulvenzed 
tripoli, chalk, tin putty, &c , is sprinkled 
In glass and precious stones, by tin putty 
and lead siftings, in marble, by tin putty 
and tnpoli, in granite and other hard stones, 
by tnpoli and quicklime 

Polishing-powder, a preparation of plum 
bago for polishing iron articles, also a com 
position vanously made up for cleaning gold 
and silver plate See Plate powder 

Polishing-slate, a gray or yellowish slate, 
composed of microscopic infusona, found in 
the coal measures of Bohemia and in Au- 
vergne, and used for polishing glass, marble, 
and metals 

Politian, Anoelo Ambbogini, Italian 
scholar, known also ttAPohziano or PoltttanuSj 
born 1454, died 1494 The first production 
which brought him mto notice was a Latin 
poem on the tournament of Giulio de’ Me 
dici He assumed the ecclesiastical habit, 
and acquired the favour of Lorenzo de* 
Medici, who made him tutor to his children, 
and presented him with a canonry in the 
cathedral of Florence. In 1484 he visited 


Borne, and after his return to Florence he 
lectured with distinguished success on the 
Latin and Greek languages, and likewise on 
philosophy He wrote an Account of the 
Conspiracy of the Pizza, a Latin translation 
of Herodian, and a collection of Greek Epi 
grams, besides Latin odes and epigrams, and 
a Latin poem entitled Busticus He also 
contributed matly to the correction and 
illustration of the Pandects 

Political Economy, the science of the 
social ordering of wealth, or the science 
which has as its aim the investigation of the 
social conditions regulating the production, 
distribution, exchange, and consumption of 
wealth, the term wealth being understood 
to mean all articles or products possessing 
value in exchange While, however, poll 
tical economy is susceptible of wide defmi 
tion on these lines, the exact scope of the 
science within the terms of the definition 
has been the subject of much confused de 
bate From the nature of the actual con 
ditions of the production and regulation of 
wealth, and the place of the systematic 
examination of these as departmental to a 
larger science investigating the natural laws 
of the formation and progress of civilized 
communities, it is impossible to sunder it 
entirely from physical, intellectual, and 
moral considerations tending to enlarge in- 
definitely its scope The varying extent 
to which these elements have entered into 
the treatment of the subject by economists 
has given rise to controversy not only as 
to whether economics is to be considered 
as a physico mental or a purely mental 
science, but even as to its claim to be con- 
sidered an independent science at all By 
most economists it is urged, that as the rea 
soned and systematic statement of a parti 
cular class of facts it may rightly claim to 
be considered a science, while, as dealing 
with inanimate things only incidentally as 
the measure of motives of desire, it is to be 
classed with the moral or social sciences 
Of more importance, as affecting the whole 
history of the science, have been the ques- 
tions ansing from the method employed in 
economic inquiry The modern English 
school of economists, including the names 
of Adam Smith, Bicardo, Mill, Gairns, F'aw- 
cett, and Marshall, have been mainly guided 
by the deductive method, its more extreme 
representatives, such as Senior, asserting this 
method to be the only one applicable to the 
science In point of fact pohtical economy 
has necessarily a\ ailed itself of both methods. 
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It lias been deductive in so far as it has 
assumed at the outset cerUm hypotheses, 
and denv ed from these by a dialectical pro 
cess the guiding principles of the science but 
even the older economists, working under 
the immediate mfliicnco of the mathematic o 
physical sciences chiefly, cannot be justly 
accused of having overlookeil, though they 
tended to undtrestimate, the iiecesMty of 
supplementing deduction liy induction 1 ho 
hypothesis onw Inch theecononne system was 
founded, was tbit in the economic sphere 
the }>rincipal motive of human action was 
individual self interest, leatling men to seek 
to obtain the gieatest amount of wealth 
with the least expenditure of effoit, this 
hypothesis being followed out to its logical 
conclusions, under assumed conditions of per 
fectlv ficc competition, in connection with 
the facts of the limitations of the earth’s 
extent and productiveness, and the theory of 
a tendency in the race to multijdy to an in 
calculable extent in the absence of natural 
or artifacial obstacles On this 1 tasis thcone s 
of value, rent, and population wcie formed, 
having the charicter of Uws but of Iiws 
which were hypotbetieal merely - true only 
under the assumed conditions evf an enviioii 
incnt in which competition was fiie anel 
frictionless, unhampered b> inertness, ignor 
ance, leatnctive customs, and the like In 
this respect the methexi adopted and the 
results arrived at found analogy in theise 
physical sciences tie laws of which are 
only applicable in actual fact under large 
and variable mofbfication There was, how 
ever, an indisputable tendency among the 
earlier economic wnters to regard these 
hypothetical laws as in a greater degree re 
presentative of actual fact than they were, 
and even, when the actual facts fell short of 
the theoretic conditions, to regard these as 
prescriptive and regulative The ethical 
protest against this tendency found a strong 
support m the development of the group of 
biological sciences, opening up new concep 
tions of organic life and growth, and as the 
result of these and other influences the old 
rigidity in the application of theory has 
largely disappeared Where the older eco 
nomist tended to look upon the subject 
matter of economics as more or less con 
stant and furnishing laws of universal ap 
plication, the modem economist, having re 
gard to the complexity and variability of 
human motives and the development of the 
race both in the matter of character and in- 
stitutions, has come to recognize that the 
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alvatract conception of a frutionless com 
pititive atmosjihcrt, in whuh st If inU lasted 
motiv€8 worked with methanicvl regulaiity, 
can never bear other than a ((ualihed ap- 
pln atioii to ictual econoinu conditions and 
that laws relating to the eionomu ispicts 
of life at one stivge of human <lc\ elopnu nt 
seldom apply at another without largo modi 
hcation He reali/es clearly what the oldt i 
cconmnists only imperfectly peictivtd, ami 
even inoie imperfectly expressed that tlie 
svHtem they wore elaborating w'as to lui 
considoted rathtr as an instrument to assist 
in the discovery of economic tnith, than 
a body of truths rejireseiiting any attual 
or desirable social state Wlieii loganUd 
m tbis light— as a means to assist in the 
disentanglement of the complex motnis 
operative in actual economic lelations the 
isolation of one set of economic fon t s, ami 
the tracing of tlie logic il issues of tlu se, bo 
comes of the higliest value, despite tlio dan 
ger in caieless ust of mglccting ncKssary 
mudihcation and of translating its hv]>o 
tin tic statements into piesc iiptions fot (ou- 
diK t and smial oiganiAition It has been 
this III gleet, the assumption of didactic 
authontv, and the extent of the modiflca 
tions often necessary in the prai tu al uppli 
cition of theory whii li havi ii ndi d to bring 
the oldir sihool into disdidit at the hinds 
of C’ointe, (did licslio, Huskin, and a large 
number of foreign cioiiounstH some com- 
plaining with ( 'ointe of the temh ncy to 
vicious abstractions, and the impossibility 
of isolating to any useful end the sjiecial 
phenomena of economics from other social 
phenomena, some, like the (German and 
American histone schools, arguing that it 
is desirable and necessary to reason direct 
from histone f lets to facts without the in 
tervcntion of any formal cLonoinie theory 
*So far, however, the opponents of the older 
method of dealing with economic problems, 
though they have accomplished an adinir 
able work in clearing the older economics 
of many confusions and inisapprtdiensiona, 
have failed to supply a supenor method of 
analysing the phenomena constituting the 
subject matter of thi scu nco, while many 
of them have not scrupled to avail them- 
selves largely of the results amved at by 
the method they condemn On the grounds 
of difference in method, and in conception 
of the scope of the science, the economists 
of to day may be classified as forming four 
pnncipal groups — 

1 The modem orthodox philosophic school, 
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Working, as indicated above, on the basis of 
a body of hypothetical principles, constitu 
ting the statics of exchange and distnbution, 
deductively arrived at by the consideration 
of the operations of motives of self interest 
in an environment of free and fnctionless 
competition — pnnciples impeifectly repre- 
senting actual economic conditions, but of 
assistance, under due precautions, in the 
accurate analysis of these 

2 A group of mathematical economists 
allied to the philosophic school as working 
on the deductive basis, and largely engaged 
in translating philosophic theory into sym 
bolic formulae for retranslation into theory 

3 The historical school, denying the value 
of deductive economics, and seeking to con 
fine the work of the economist to the de 
scnption of the various stages of economic 
civilization as they have arisen, and the in 
dication, under due conditions of time, place, 
and national development, of such relative 
principles as may be discoverable in them 

4 A group of economic students who ap 
proach political economy from the point of 
view of a previous training in ‘ the sciences 
of inorganic and vital nature’ (physics and 
biology as opposed to metaphysics), and who 
wish to- include within the scope of econo- 
mics the consideration of wealth as mea 
sured, not by subjective emotions and de 
sires, but by the objective utility of things, 
the part played by them in the maintenance 
and evolution of society, the definitely de 
termmable capacities they may possess of 
supplying physical energy and improving 
the physiological constitution of the race 
From this point of view, economics is to be 
regarded as * the direct study of the way in 
which society has actually addressed itself, 
and now addresses itself, to its own conserva 
tion and evolution through the supply of its 
matenal wants’ (Ingram) — astudy, therefore, 
mseparable from the study of sociology as 
a whole, and to be followed up under the 
immediate guidance or bias of a moral syn- 
thesis and a therapeutic aim. 

The general scope of the science from the 
neo orthodox standpoint may be broadly 
indicated under four heads — 

I Production dealing with the requisites 
of production — Land (natural agents). La- 
bour and Capital, the law of fertility of 
land (Law of Diminishing Betums), the 
laws of the growth of population and capital, 
the organization of industry, division of 
labour, &c 

II The pure theory of values or theory 


of normal (natural) values, i e of values as 
they would arise m a market where com 
petition was free and undisturbed. Under 
this head are discussed the relations of value 
and utility, the laws of supply and demand, 
cost and expenses of production, the law of 
rent and the relation of rent to value, the 
considerations determinmg the normal share 
of the various classes of producers in the 
value of the product, the laws of supply and 
demand in relation to skilled and unskilled 
labour and to capital, the laws of wages and 
earnings, &c 

III The application of the pure theory 
of values under the conditions of actual 
trade — internal and international treating 
of the medium of exchange, the influence of 
changes in the purchasing power of money, 
influence of modern credit systems, the in- 
fluence upon prices and wages and profits 
of local customs, monopolies, combinations, 
trades unions, co operation, &c , the condi- 
tions of foreign exchange, the competition 
of different countries m the same market, 
and the like 

IV The economic functions and influence 
of government dealing with Taxation, di- 
rect and indirect, the opposing principles of 
Protection and Laisser faire, &c 

In the last division the treatment inevi- 
tably takes the form not merely of setting 
forth what is, but of discussing what ought 
to be, m other words, the method is no 
longer that of a science aiming at the sys 
tematized representation of facts, but rather 
that of an art, seeking to prescribe and 
regulate for ethical and prudential reasons 
the industry and commerce of nations In 
this respect a large portion of the discus- 
sions usually ranged under this head might 
well be considered as forming with certain 
other pressing problems of economic reform 
a distinct branch of the subject, which may 
be provisionally described as prescriptive or 
regulative or therapeutic economics To 
this branch would belong the vanous pro 
blems touching the fair share of the different 
productive classes m the value of the pro- 
duct, and indeed the investigation of the 
whole question of property in relation to the 
various schemes of distribution — individu- 
alistic, socialistic, and communistic The 
frequent mixture of these considerations of 
practical economic reform with the non- 
moral and indifferent systematization of con- 
temporary economic fact has been a most 
fertile source of confusion and misunder- 
standing 
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iH)LnTCAL OFFENCES 


As a separate scheme of knowledge ment 
mg the title of a science, political economy is 
little more than acentury old, butthe germs of 
modem economic doctrines are to be traced 
long previous In Greece, Plato, Xenophon, 
and Aristotle alike conduct mi estigatioiih m 
economics from an ethical pomt of view and 
in subordination to the theory of the state, 
the last, however, showing a perception of 
the difference between value in use and 
value in exchange, of the advantages of 
division of labour, of the functions of money 
as a measure of value and an instrument of 
exchange, of the desirability of maintaining 
a proportion between population and tern 
tory The Romans followed, without ad 
vancing upon, the economics of the Greeks 
Cicero opposed manufactures and trade, up 
holding, m the mam, like (^ato and Varro, 
an agranan ideal, Pliny condemned the 
effects of servile labour and the exportation 
of money, and discussed some of the prob 
lems connected with value After the fall 
of Rome it is not till the latter part of the 
middle ages that we find the emancipation 
of the towns and the development of the 
burgher class admittmg of industry and 
commerce on a wide S( ale In the 1 f th 
century St Thomas Aquinas paraphrased 
the doctrines of Anstotle on money and m 
terest, establishing on them a condemnation 
of interest His influence lasted into the 
next century, among the pnncipal wntera 
of which were Bartolo di Sassoferrato, lean 
Bundan, and Nicolas Oresme, the latter the 
author of the fullest treatise on money 
written up till his time Gabnel Biel, F 
Patnzzii, and Diomede Caraffa are the chief 
names of the 15th century, the study of 
economics being chiefly pursued by ecclesi 
astics until the collapse of medievalism iii 
the 1 6th century The mam economic topics 
continued to be the nature and functions of 
money, the legitimacy of usury, institutions 
of credit, and monti di pieth, C hief among 
the 16th century writers are the namts of 
Jean Bodm m Prance, and in England tho 
writer W S (probably William Stafford), 
who worked in part from Bodin, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Gilbert, Hackluyt, and Peckham 
The characteristic doctrines developed at 
this time came to be known as the mercan- 
tile system, or Colberti8m,and found expres- 
sion m the close of the 1 6th and beginning 
of the 17th centuries chiefly m the writings 
of Antonio Serra m Italy, Antoine de Mont- 
chrdtien in France, and Thomas Mun m 
England. They were opposed by a few 


early advocates of free trade, including 
EmMque de Lacroix in Franco and Al- 
berto Stnizzi m Spam In the second half 
of the 17th century considerable luhauces 
were made by Hobbes, Locke Sir Joshua 
Child, Sir William Petty, and Sir 1 >udley 
North, and the foundation of the Bank of 
England gave nso to much contioNeiNy 
early in the 18th century, leading more 
enlarged conceptions of the operations of 
credit In France Boisguillebert and Van 
ban opposed Colbertism, and Montesquieu 
endeavoured to work out the economics of 
government hnaucc 'I’he foundation of 
the physiocratic school by C^msna} was, 
however, the thief economic movtnunt of 
tho 18th centuiy in France, among its cx 
jionents being the elder Miiabcau, De la 
Rivibie, Baudeau, Lo Trosne, Dupont de 
Nemours, Gournay, and especially Turgot, 
the greatest of the gioiip It made some 
little way in Italy and Germany, hut its 
diiect influence w as not marked in FiUgland, 
where Flume s Flconomit F^ssays were ft>l 
lowfd by Adam Smiths epexh r taking 
Wealth of Nations, directed against mcrcon 
tihsts and ph^siot rats alike New t h ments 
weie introduced b> the population thcf>ry 
of Malthiis, and tho theory of lent tnun 
ciated by Ricardo on tho lines imhcated by 
Anderson and West, and the statistical side 
was developed by Thomas 'J'ooke In re 
diiciug the teaching of Adam vSrnith to sys 
tern, the French economist Say pi eyed an 
influential part, and the work was advanced 
still further by the labours of ^’orrtns, 
James Mill, M'Culloch, Whatcly, Senior, 
and other minor wntera No work, how 
ever, after the Wealth of Nations exoKiscd 
so wide an mfluence as that of John Stuart 
Mill, who despite the signs of levolt, to 
which allusion has been made, still domi 
nates popular economic thought for g(K)d 
and ill The names of Longe, 1 a bIic, Thorn- 
ton, and < "airiK s may be noted among tho 
earlier critics or commentators of Mill, 
while Marshall, working on the basis of 
Mill, has nioro accurate 1} defined thr limi 
tations of the deductive methcKl in seeking 
to formulate and apply a pure theory of 
values Among other recent wnters of im 
portance have been W Stanley Jevons (ma- 
thematical and statistical group), Carl Marx 
(Socialist), Koscher (histoncal), Sidgwick 
(eclectic), and Ingram (Positivist) 

Political OffezLceB are those offences con- 
sidered injunous to the safety of the state, 
or such enmes as form a violation of the 
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allegiance due by a subject to the recog 
ni/ed supreme authority of his country In 
modern times the crimes considered political 
offences have varied at different penods and 
in different states In Bntain the most 
serious political offences are termed treason 
(nee Treamn and Treason Fdony), and those 
of a lighter nature, which do not aim at 
direct and open violence against the laws 
or tht sovereign, but which excite a turbu- 
lent and discontented spirit which would 
likely produce violence, are termed sedition 
(See bfditwn ) Political offenders of foreign 
countries are by English law not included 
in extradition treaties In the United States 
also, and in most of the countries of Europe, 
tlie extradition treaties do not include the 
giving up of political offtnders 

Political Parties, divisions of people m 
a state marked off by the particular views 
they hold as to the public policv to be pur 
sued in the best interests of the people at 
large In the normal condition of British 
polities thei e were but two political parties, 
the Liberals Mid tlu t onstr rati ten or Tones 
The former were distinctively advocates of 
progressive reform, and were sub classed as 
or liadualSf according as their views 
were moderate or advanced The Irish 
question has for the present created two 
other parties by a division on different 
lines, Home ‘ Jiuh and Unionists The 
ITnionists comprise the whole of the Con 
servative party and a considerable portion 
of the Liberal side, the Home Rulers, the 
dissatisfied lush and thiir sympathi/crs 
among the Libeials In America the chief 
political parties are the Panocrats and the 
Jitpublican^j the former favouring a tariff 
for revenue purposes only the latter a high 
protective tariff French political parties 
are broadly divided into Republicans and 
Reactionaries both of which are subdivided 
into numeious antagonistic sections, the 
latter mcludiiii' Rona parti sts and Monarch 
iHSf or those who favour a restoration of 
the old monarchy In German politics there 
are the UUraniontancs the Constriatite% 
the Retch^rparUi or Imperial ntSf the Aa 
tional Liberals^ the Proqremsts the Social 
Democrats, the Volhspartci or Ihmocratskc 
PoVitiCB, in its widest extent, is both the 
science and the art of government, or tlie 
science whose subject is the regulation of 
man m all his relations as the membei of a 
state, and the application of this science 
In other words it is the theory and the prao 
tioe of obtaming the ends of civil society as 


perfectly as possible In common parlance 
we understand by the politics of a country 
the course of its government, more parti- 
cularly as respects its relations with foreign 
nations 

Poliziano See Pohtian 

Polk (pok), Jamfs Knox, president of the 
United States of North Amenca from 1 8 to- 
49, was born in 1795 in North Carolina, 
died at Nashville 1849 He studied law and 
entered Congress as representative of Ten- 
nessee m 1825 He was speaker of the 
House of Representatives from 1 ^3“) to 1 838 
His ad\ ocacy of the annexation of "i'exas led 
to his election as president in 1841 I'he 
annexation of Texas, the Mexican war, the 
acquisition of Upper California and New 
Mexico, and the settlement of the Oregon 
boundary were the chief events of his term 
of office 

Polka, a species of dance of Bohemian 
origin, but now universally popular, the 
music to which is in | time, with the third 
quaver accented Inhere are three steps m 
each bar, the fourth beat being always a rest. 

Pollack {Mtrlangus pollaehuis), a fish of 
the cod family The pollack belongs to the 
same genus as the whiting {M vulgaris) 
the members of this genus possessing thre'i 
dorsal hns and two auals The lower jaw is 
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longer than tht upper jaw, and the tail is 
forked, but not very deeply It inhabits the 
Atlantic Ocean, and is common on all the 
British coasts, as well as on the shores of 
Norway The noithern coasts of Bntam 
appear to be those on which these fishes 
are most abundant I he pollacks are gre 
ganous in habits, and swim in shoals It 
bites keenly at either bait or fly, and affords 
good eating Called in Scotland L if the 
Pollan, the ‘fresh water herring* {Core- 
ghnus Piilan), a species of fishes belonging 
to the Salmonidie It is an Irish species, 
and IS found in Lough Lriie, Lough Neagh, 
and Lough Derg It is generally aliout 9 
or 10 inches in length ‘There is a Scotch 
species m Loch Lomond known as the Poioan, 
another in Lochmaben, the Yendace 
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Pollanarraa, a ruined city and formerly 
capital of Ceylon, situated about 60 milts 
N E of Candy There are numerous large 
stone figures of Buddha, and remains of 
temples and other buildings It tiounshed 
from the 8th to the beginning of the 1 ith 
century Called also Topare 
Pollaxd, the name given to a tree the 
head of which has been lo]>j>ed off about 
8 or 10 feet from the ground, in order to 
induce it to send out bushy slmots, whit h 
are cut penotlically for bisktt making, fuel, 
fencing, or other purposes 

Pollen, the malt element in flow ering 
plants, the fine dust or powder whitli by 
contact with the stigma effects tlu ftcun 
dation of the seeds To the naked e^o it 
appears to be a very fine powder, and is 
usually inclosed in the cells of the anthtr, 
but when examined with the microscope it 
18 found to consist of hollow cases, usually 
spheroidal, filled with % fimd in which are 
Buspiiidcd drofw of oil from the 20,00()th to 
the d(», 000th of an ^ ^ ^ 

inch in diameter, 
and grains of starch 
five or six times as 
large InipregnatKrti , 

IS brought about by 

ineauH of tubes (pollen tubes) which issue 
from the pollen grains adhering to the stig 
ma, and jienetratc through the tissues until 
they reach the ovary 'J'he cut shows the 
pollen grains of (1) manna ash {Frarhim 
ornus), (2) clove {Carifophy/lus armfuitinis)^ 
(3) strong scented lettuce {Lactuca iirom) 
Pollenza (pol yen'tha), a towm of Spain, 
in the island of Majorca, 28 miles north 
east of Palma It has a fine .1 esuits’ college , 
partly ruinous, and manufactures of limn 
and woollen cloth Pop 8547 
Polho, Caius Asinii b, a Roman of pie 
beian family, born uc 76, died \ n 4 He 
took a preeminent part in the civil war, and 
accompanied Julius Casar to Phaisdia, and 
then to the Afncan and Spanish wars 
After obtaining the consulship ho com 
manded in Illyna and Dalmatia^ and for 
hiB victories was honoured with a tnumph 
B c 39 He afterwards devoted most of bis 
time to literary pursuits, but acted both as 
a senator and an advocate His works, con- 
sisting of speeches, tragedies, and a htstf^>ry 
of the civil war in seventeen l)oe»ks, have all 
been lost He was the fnend of Virgil and 
Horace, and founded the first public library 
in Rome 

PoUok, Robert, a Scottish poet, was 
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boni at Miiirhouse, in the pansh of Ragles* 
ham, lienfrew'shire, ]79^\ dietl at South- 
ampton 1827 He was edueated at Glas- 
gow Univei'sity, studied divinity, and was 
licensed as a preacher bv the Associate 
Presbytery of Eilinburgh in the spring of 
1827 He IS the author of a senes of Tales 
of the Covenanters, and a blank verst poem, 
The ( Vuirse of 'I mu , which m spite of many 
faults has enjovtd a wondeiful jiopulaiity 
both 111 Britain and America, lie died of 
puliiiunaiy disease soon after the publication 
of his po» m 

Pollokshaws', a town of Scotland, county 
of Rtiifrcw, a little to the south west of 
Glasgow, on the M hift ( ^art 'Pho inlmbi 
tints ait principally employ td in the manu 
factun of cotton fabrics, iron founding, 
engmet ring, papei making, &c Pop ll,lb9 

Poll-tax, a tax levied per head in pro 
portion to the rink or fortune of the nidi 
viduil, a capitation tax ^riiis tax w is lust 
levied in England in 1377 and 1380, to 
defray the expenses of the french war its 
collection in 1381 led to the insnrrt c tioii of 
Wat 3Mer 'J'he hearth inoruy of tlu rtigii 
of King William JII was virtually a poll- 
tax, aiui was ((|iully unpopular, though it 
led to no outbreak 

Pollux See ( ant or and Poll a t 

Pollux, fluiirH, a Gicdc sophist and 
gramininm, born at Nauciatis, fgypt, 
about the ycai 1 55 ad He went to Romo 
diinng the nign of M inns AuhIiuh, who 
appoinWl him one of tlu preceptors of liis 
son (^miinodns He wrott h( vtr il works, 
all of which have penshtd except his 
Onomasticon, dedicated to <'ommo<lu8, and 
therefore published before 177 I’liis work 
IS of great value in the study of (ureek 
antU|Uity 

Polo, a game at ball resoinbluig liockey 
The players are mounted on ponies, and 
wield a 'mallet' 4 feet i iruhcs in length (a 
stick with a crook at the end) It is played 
by Hides, and the object is to dnve the ball 
from the centre of the ground through c ither 
of the goals, the sub* gaming the most goals 
being the winner 

Polo, Gabpau Gir, a Spanish poet, born 
at Valencia about 1517, died 1572 His 
reputation was established by his Diana 
Enamorada, a pastoral romance, partly in 
prose and partly in verse Cervantes ex 
cepts the Diana of Polo from his list (m 
Don Quixote) of works condemned to be 
burned It has been translated into French, 
English, and Latm 
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Polo» MaBOO, Venetian traveller, was 
born about the year 1256 His father 
Nicolo was the son of Andrea Polo, a patri- 
cian of Venice Shortly before Marco’s 
birth, Nicolo with his brother Matteo set 
out on a mercantile expedition, and ulti- 
mately arrived at Kemenfu, on the frontiers 
of China* where they were favourably re 
ceived by Kubilai, the jfraiid khan of the 
Mongols In 1 266 the khan sent the brothers 
on a mission to the pope, and they arnved 
in Venice in 1269 Two years later they 
again set out for the East, this time accom 
pained by the young Marco After reach 
mg the court of Kubilai, Marco rapidly 
learned the language and customs of the 
Mongols, and became a favounte with the 
khan, who employed him on various missions 
to the neighbouring princes Soon after 
wards he was made governoi of Yang tchou, 
in Eastern (/hina, an appointment he held 
for thiee years In 12^*2 the three Polos 
accompanied on escort of a Mongolian pnn 
cess to Persia. After ariiving at Teheran 
they heard of Kubilai’s death, and resolved 
to return home They reached Venice in 
1295 In the following year Marco Polo 
took part in the naval battle of Curzola, in 
which he was taken prisoner Dunng his 
captivity he dictated to a fellow prisoner, 
Kustichello or liusticiano of Pisa, an ac 
count of all his travels, which was finished 
in 1298 After lus liberation he returned 
to Venue, where he died in 1323 His 
book — known as the Book of Marco Polo — 
created an immense sensation among the 
scholars of his time, and was regaidcd by 
many as pure hctiou It made known to 
Europeans the existence of many nations of 
which they weie formerly totally ignorant, 
and created a passion for voyages of dis- 
covery It has gone through numerous 
editions in the vaiious European languages, 
but the best n that of Col (Sir Henry) 
Yule, accompanied with a great amount of 
learned elucidation and illintration It was 
originally written in French, but Latin and 
Italian MSS of it are more common 
Polonaise (Itahan, Polatca\ is a Polish 
national dance, which has been imitated, 
but with much variation, by other nations 
The Polonaise^ in music, is a movement of 
three crotchets in a bar, characterized by a 
seeming irregularity of rhythm, produced by 
the syncopation of the last note in a be^ 
with the first note of the bar following, in 
the upper part or melody, while the normal 
time 18 prMerved m the boss 


Polotds, a town m Bussia, government of 
Vitebsk, at the confluence of the Polotka 
and the Dwina. The most remarkable edi 
fices are a dilapidated castle built by Stephen 
Bathory, king of Poland, in the 16th cen 
tury, and the old Jesuit convent and college 
It has an increasing trade, especially with 
Riga, in com, flax, hnseed, Ac , and tanning 
is carried on to some extent A battle took 
place here between the Russians and the 
French m 1812, in which the latter were 
defeated Pop 19,074 

PoltaVa, or Pdltawa, a government of 
Russia^ bounded by Czemigov, Kharkov, 
Ekatennoslav, Kherson, and Kiev, area, 
19,265 sq miles. It consists of an ex ten 
sive and somewhat monotonous flat, watered 
by several tnbutaries of the Dnieper It is 
one of the most fertile and best cultivated 
portions of the Russian Empire, and grows 
large quantities of gram lAve stock and bee 
rearing are important branches of the rural 
economy Both manufactures and trade are 
of very limited extent Education is very 
neglected Pop 2,520,887 — Poltava, the 
capital, at the confluence of the Poltava 
with the Worskla, has straight and broad 
streets, a cathedral, important educational 
institutions, Ac As a place of trade Pol- 
tava derives importance from the great fair 
held on 20th July each year Wool is the 
great staple of trade Horses, cattle, and 
sheep are likewise bought and sold in great 
numbers It contains a monument to Peter 
the Great, who here defeated Charles XII 
in 1709 I*op (1897), 53,060 

Polyaderphia,the name given bylannseus 
to the eighteenth class of his sexual system, 
m allusion to the stamens bemg collected 
into several parcels 

Polyan'dna, or Pol\ andry (Greek •pohjs, 
many, and ar?/r, andros^ a man), denot^ the 
custom of one woman having several bus 
bands (generally brothers) at one time This 
system pre\ ail^ among the ("'elts of Britain 
m Ccesar’s time, and occurs yet in Southern 
India, in Tibet, among the Eskimo, the 
Aleutians, some tnbes of Amencan Indians, 
and in the South Seas The practice is 
believed to have had its ongin in unfertile 
regions in an endeavour to check the undue 
pressure of population on the means of sub 
sistence 

Polyandria, in botany, the name given 
by Lmnseus to a class of hermaphrodite 
plants haMiig many stamens, or more than 
twenty, ansing immediately from below the 
ovary 
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Polyanthus, a beautiful and favourite 
Vanety of the common pnmrose {PrtmHla 
vnlgdrt8)y a native of meet parts of Europe, 
growing m woods and copses in a moist 
clayey soiL The leaves are obo\ ate, oblong, 


toothed, rugose, 
and villous be 
neath The 
flowers are in 
umbels on a 
scape or flower 
stalk 3 to 6 m 
ches or more in 
length In ad- 
dition to propa 
gating from 
seeds polyan 
thuses may also 
be readily in- 
creased by divi 
Sion The seeds 



should be sown in June The plants should 
be potted in August Some will show flowers 
the same autumn, and many in the follow- 
ing spring The plants are very hardy, and 
require to be transplanted every two yeara 

Polybasic Acids, acids which {K>88esB more 
than one hydrogen atom capable of being 
replaced by a metal equivalent 

Polybius, a Greek historian, was born at 
Megalopolis, in Arcadia, about 20 1 b f , <licd 
122 His father, Lycortas, was one of the 
leaders of the Acheean League, and the con 
fidential fnend of Philopcpmen Educated 
for arms and {KiUtical life he entered, at the 
age of twenty four years, into the military 
and political service of the League After 
the subjugation of Perseus, king of Mace 
donia, by the Romans (168), Polybius found 
himself among the 1000 Achaeans summoned 
to Rome to answer before the senate why 
the League had not aided the Roman army m 
Macedonia While in Italy he formed an 
mtimate friendship with Scipio yEmilianus, 
whom he accompanied on his African cam- 
paign, and witnessed the destruction of 
Carthage He returned to Greece in 140, 
just after the fall of Connth, and exerted 
himself successfully to obtain moderate 
terms from the Romans for his countrymen 
His principal work is his history of Rome, 
in forty b^ks, from 220 to 140 bc, with 
an introduction giving a sketch of the rise 
of the city from its conquest by the Gauls 
to the outbreak of the second Pumc war 
Only the first five books and fragments of 
the rest are extant 

Pol'ycarp, one of the Christian fathers, 
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and, according to tradition, a disciple of the 
apostle lohu, was born probably in Suijrna 
about bO or 70, niartvreil l'>5 or 156 Ac 
cording to a legendary fragment ascribed to 
a w nter named I'lomus, he u as consecrated 
bishop of his native city by St John Dur- 
ing the persecution under Marcus Aurelius, 
l*c»lycarp was seived and hi ought before the 
Roman proconsul at Smyrna Having re 
fused to reuouuct his faith he was con 
demned to the flames He wrote 8e\eral 
letters, which were current m the eaily 
church, but have all jHjnshcd except one 
addriwd to the Philippians, which appeals 
to ha\e boon written about 1 1 5, and is vain 
able fot its quotations from the apostolic 
writings 

Polychrome Printing See Colour Prt n t 
tnq 

Pol'ychromy, the name given to the art 
of decorating works of Hciilj)tiire and archi 
tecture with different colours The custom 
of painting statues is as ancient as sculpture 
itself the Egyptians, Assyrians, Phmuicians, 
Bahylomans, and Persians all painted their 
statues in various colours, especially in rod 
Polychromy, howevt r, only reached the dig 
nity of a real art among the G rt c ks I nstet^ 
of ( mploying colours, the scniptois of the age 
<if I'cricles g< nci illy used marbles of dif 
fererit < colours fitted together, and the oma 
merits of their statues were made of vanous 
metals and of ivoiy Thus the nude parts 
were, m some cases, of Parian marble, the 
draperies of streaked onyx, the eyes of gold 
or ivory, the shu Ids and other arms of 
bronze, and so forth Architectural poly 
chromy may be <livided into natural poly 
chromy, in which the materials employed 
produce certain effects by their natural col- 
ours, and artificial polychromy, which is 
simply the applnatiou of coats of paint, 
whether on the cxtmoi or interior parts of 
the edifice Jloth natural and artificial poly 
chromy wcio used by the J'gyptians, Assy- 
rians, Babylonians, and Persians I*oly 
chromy was cultivated by the Romaus in 
a much more restricted style In the pub 
lie buildings of the later Romans gold de 
coratioiis and facings of vanegated stone 
were used instead of mere colours In the 
middle ages polychrome architecture was 
adopted by the Arabs and Byzantines A 
fine example of Byzantine architecture in 
polychrome style is the Palatine Chapel at 
Palermo, erected in 1232 On the estab- 
lishment of Gothic architecture polychromy 
was introduced into the intenor of churches. 


POtYCLEtUS 

This practice was maintained throughout 
the middle ages 

Polycle'tus oy Sic yon, a Greek sculptor 
and architect, who flourished about 452-412 
n c His most celebrated statues were the 
Doryphorus (Spear bearer), to which the 
name of canon or model was given, and his 
statue of Hera (Juno) in the temple be 
tween Argos and Mycenae As an architect 
he also distinguished himself 
Polycotyle'donouB Plants, those plants of 
which the embryos have more than two 
cotyledons or seed lobes Instances occur 
m plants of the cruciferous order, and in 
coniferous plants 

Polyc'rates, Greek tyrant or absolute ruler 
of Samos during the time of the elder (’yrus 
He made himself master of the island by 
violence, and having secured absolute sway 
seized upon several of the neighbouring 
islands and some towns upon the mainland 
In 522 n O the Persian satrap Oroetes trea 
chorously invited Polyerates to his jialace, 
and there crucified him ]*olycrate8 siems 
to have had much taste for learning and the 
arts, and greatly promoted the refinement of 
the Samians 

Polycysti'na, a group of Protozoa, divi 
Sion llhizoppda, order Radiolaria, consisting 
of minute organisms allied to the Foramini- 
fora, but their shells are of siliceous matter, 
while those of the latter are calcareous The 
bodies of the Polycystma aie composed of 
a brownish sarcodo matter apparently con- 
taining yellow globules, which protrudes m 
the form of elongated fil iments {pseudopodia) 
through apertures m the shells The Poly 
cystina inhabit the sea depths, and are 
abundantly represented as fossil organisms, 
as in the ^infusorial earth’ of Barbadoes 
Polydeuc^B, or PolydkukBb, the Greek 
name of Pollux See Castor and Pollux 
PolydipBia, a term applied to diabetes 
Polyem'bryony, in botany, a phenomenon 
occurring, sometimes regularly and some- 
times abnormally, in the development of 
the ovules of flowering plants, consisting in 
the existence of two or more embryos m the 
same seed 

Polyg’ala, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Polygalaceje The species abound in 
milky juice, and are found in most parts of 
the world The root of P Senega (senega 
or seneca root or Virginian snake root) is a 
stimulating diuretic, useful in pneumonia, 
asthma, and rheumatism P vulgaris^ or 
milkwort, is a Bntish plant, common in dry 
pastures. 


— POLYGLOT 

Polygala'cese, a natural order of herbs or 
shrubs, with alternate, exstipulate, simple 
leaves, irregular heimaphrodite flowers, dia 
delphous or monadelphous stamens, anthers 
opening at the apex by a pore or chink 
Nearly half the species are comprised in the 
genus Pol i/qala, and are very generally dis 
tnbuted The plants of this order are mostly 
bitter, and acrid or astringent 

Polyg'amy consists in a man’s having 
more than one wife at the same time In 
ancient times polygamy was practised by all 
the Eastern nations, and was sanctioned oi 
at least tolerated by their religions It was 
permitted to some extent among the Giceks, 
but entirely disappeared with the later dc 
velopment of Greek civilization To the 
ancient Romans and Germanic races it was 
unknown It prevailed among the Jewish 
patriarchs both before and under the Mosaic 
law But m the New Testament we meet 
withnotraceof it Polygamy has never been 
tolerated among Ghristians, although the 
New Testament contains no injunction 
against it It is, however, practised by the 
Mohammedans and Mormons (up till re 
cently) A statute of Edward 1 treated 
polygamy as a capital crime 

Poryglot (Greek, pohfs, many, and 
language), a work which contains the same 
matter in several languages It is more 
particularly used to denote a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures in which two, three, or more 
translations are given, with or witliout the 
original The first great work of the sort is 
the (^omplutensian polyglot, prepared under 
the direction of Cardinal Ximenes, and splen 
didly printed (1514-17), m fi folio volumes, 
at Alcala de Henares, called in J^atm Coin 
jilutuvif whence the name of the work It 
contains the Hebrew^ text of the Old Testa 
ment, with the A’^ulgate, the Septuagint, a 
liteial Latin translation, and a Chaldee 
paraphrase (which is also accompanied by a 
Latin translation) Another celebrated poly 
glot IS that of Antwerp, called tlie Jioi/al 
Bible ^ because Philip II of Spam bore part 
of the cost of publication It was conducted 
by the learned Spanish theologian Benedict 
Anas Montanus, assisted by other scholars 
It appeared at Antwerp in 8 folio volumes 
(15C9-72) The Pans polyglot appeared 
in 1645, in 10 foho volumes The London 
or Walton’s polyglot, in ten languages, ap- 
peared in 6 volumes folio, with two supple- 
mentary volumes (London, 1654-57) It 
was conducted under the care of Bryan 
Walton, afterwards Bishop of Chester, and 
47b 
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contains all that m in tht Parw polyglot, 
but with many additions and improvements. 
It contains the original text according to 
several copies, with an Kthiopic and a Per 
Sian translation, and the T atm versions of 
each Bagster’s Polyglot (folio, l^ondon, 
1831) gives eight versions of the Old Testa 
ment and nine of the new 

Polygno'tUB, Greek painter, flourished 
fiom 450 to 410 no He was a native of 
the Island of 1 hasos, and w as instructed in 
his art by his fithei \glaophon rmioii, 
the rival of Pericles, brought him to Athens 
and employed him to decorate the Stoa 
I’cecilC, or painted portico at Athens His 
works were probably on wood I\)lj gnotus 
18 represented as being the first who made 
painting independent of sculiiture 
PoPygon (Greek, polif\ many, f/onuit an 
angle) In geometry, a plane figure of many 
angles and sides or at least of more than 
four sides A polygon of five sides is termed 
a pentanon one of six sides, a htxntfon 
one of seven sides, a hcpUiuon, and so on 
Simdar poJtpfOM are those which have their 
several angles e([ual each to each, and the 
sides about their eijual angles proportionals 
All simiUr polygons aio to one another as 
the 8([iiares of their homologous sides If 
the sides, and consequently the angles, aie 
all equ il, the iiolygon is said to be regular, 
otheivvise, it is ii regular Bvery regular 
jK)l>gon can be circumseribed by acirele, or 
have a circle insenbed in it — Polipfon of 
forces in mechanics, the name given to a 
theorem which is as follows —If any num 
Iyer of forces act on a point, and a polygon 
be taken, one cjf the sides of w hich is formed 
by the line representing one of the forces, 
and the following sides in succession by 
lines representing the other forces iii riiag 
nitude, and parallel to their directions, then 
the Ime which completes the polygon will 
represent the resultant of all the forces 
Polygona'cese, a natuial order of hetbv 
ceous plants, with tngoiial fruit, and usually 
with stipules united into a tube or ochrea, 
through which the stem passes They have 
astringent and acid properties, some are 
purgative, and a few are aend Among the 
best known species are rhubarb, the docks, 
and the sorrels See Poly(/onum 

Folyg'onum, a genus of herbaceous plants, 
natur^ order Polygonaceas They are found 
in the temperate regions of Europe, Afnea, 
North America, and Asia. They are her- 
baceous, rarely shrubby plants, with alter 
Date stipulate or exstipulate leaves, and 
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spike s of small pink flowers v erol British 
8[>etit8 are known by the name of ptrsi 
(arias H&d liittort liuckafuat^ Ktt< t 

Polygyn ia, erne of the ordt rs in the fifth, 
sixth, twelfth, and tlilrteenth classes of 
the Linmcaii system, comprehending those 
plants which have flowers with many pistils, 
or in which the pistils or stales are moie 
than twelve in numlier 

Polyhe'dron, in geometry, a body or solid 
Ixuiuded by many laces or planes ht ii 
all the faces are regular polygons similir 
and equal to each other the solid becomes a 
rtgulai body Only five rtgular solids cun 
exist, namely, the tetrahedron, the hexahe 
dtoii the octahedron, the dodecahedron, and 
tho icosahedron 

Polyhym'nia, or Pomm'nia, among tho 
Greeks, tho muso of the sublime hymn, and 
according to some of the poets, in ven tress 
of th< lyre, and of mimes She is usually 
represented in ait as covered with a white 
mantle, in a meditative attitude, and without 
any attribute 

Polym'eriBxn is a particular instance of 
isomerism (which see) Poltftntrizatwu is a 
name givtn to the process by which a cherni 
cal compound is tiansformcd into auothei 
having the same chemical dements com 
billed in tho same jiroportions but with dif 
ferent molecular weignts thus the hytlio 
carbon amjlene, (VJIio, when acted on by 
strong sulphuric acid, is converted into the 
polymer paramyleno, GioH^ 

Polymor'phiBxn, the property possessed 
by certain bodies of crystalli/ing in two or 
more forms not derivable one from the 
other 'i’hus mercuric iodide separatf s from 
a solution m tables belonging to the dimotrio 
system, if these crystals are heated they 
sublime and condense m forms belonging to 
the monoclmic system, carbonate of cal- 
cium exists as calc spai, which crystallizes 
111 rboinbohedral forms, and as aragonite, 
which crystallizes in trimetnc forms. 

PolynemuB See Mango fiah 

Polyne'flia (Greek, pdy», many, 
island), a general name for a number of dis 
tmet archipelagoes of small islands scattered 
over the Pacific Ocean, extending from alK»ut 
lat 15*’ N to 35** B , and from Ion 135'' B to 
100'’ w , the Phihppmes, New Guinea, Aus 
traha, and New Zealand bemg excluded 
(See Ocfania ) llie islands are distributed 
into numerous groups, having a general 
direction from N w to a. 1 . The groups 
north of the equator are the Pelew, La- 
drone or Mananne, Carolme, Marshall, Gil- 
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bert or KingsmiU, Fanning, and Hawaii or 
the Sandwich Islands. South of the equator 
are New Ireland, New Bntain, Solomon 
Islands, New Hebndes, Fiji, New Cale- 
donia, Navigator, Friendly, Cook’s or Har- 
vey, and the Society Islands, the Low Archi 
pelago, the Marquesas Islands, and the 
isolated Easter Island The term Polynesia 
IS sometimes restricted to the groups most 
centrally situated in the Pacific, the New 
Hebndes, Solomon Islands, New Bntain, 
New Ireland (Bismarck Archipelago), &c, 
being classed together as Melanesia, whereas 
the Carolines, Ladrones, Marshall Islands, 
&c , form Micronesia 'J’he islands may be 
divided mto two chief classes, volcanic and 
coral islands Some of the former nse to a 
great height, the highest peak in the Pacific, 
Mauna Kea, in Hawaii, reaching 13,805 
feet The pnncipal groups of these are the 
Friendly, the Sandwich, the Marquesas, and 
the Navigator Islands The coral islands 
compnse the Carolines, Gilbert, and Mar 
shall Islands on the north west, and the So 
ciety Islands and IjOw Archipelago in the 
south east, in both of which groups the atoU 
formation is very common, besides numerous 
other groups where coal reefs occur The 
elevations of these groups do not exceed 500 
feet Polynesia has a comparatively mod- 
erate temperature, and the climate is de- 
lightful and salubrious The predominating 
race, occupying the central and eastern por- 
tion of Polynesia, is of Malay origin, with 
oval faces, wide nostrils, and large ears The 
hair and complexion ^ary greatly, but the 
latter is often a light brown Their lan- 
guage is split up into numerous dialects 
The other leading race is of negroid or 
Papuan origin, with negro like features and 
(lisp mop like hair They are confined to 
Western Polynesia, and speak a different 
language, with numerous distinct dialects 
( ’hristianity has been introduced into a 
great many of the islands, and a 1 irge num 
her of them are under the control of one or 
other of the European powers Many atro- 
cities have been practised on the natives in 
recent times in connection with the lunng or 
kidnapping of them to w ork in the European 
settlements. The commercial products con 
Bist chiefly of cocoa nuts, cotton, coffee, 
sugar, fruits, pearls, and trepang The 
L^rones were discovered by Magellan in 
1521, the Marquesas by Mendafla m 1595, 
but It was not until 1767 that Wallis, and 
subsequently Cook, explored and desenbed 
the chief islands. Smee the natives came 
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in contact with the whites their numbers 
have greatly decreased. For further mfor- 
mation see articles on the individual groups 
and islands 

Polyni'ces See EteocUt 

Polyp, a term which has been very vari- 
ously and indiscnmmately apphed to dif- 
ferent animals. It has thus been used to de- 
signate any animal of low organization, such 
as the sea-anemones, corals, and their allies, 
or it has been employed to indicate animals, 
which, like the ooelenterate zoophytes or Hy- 
drozoa, and the mollusooid Polyzoa, bear a 
close resemblance to plants It is now gen- 
erally applied to any single member of the 
class Actmozoa, represented by the sea 
anemones, corals, and the like, or any mem- 
ber (or zooid) of a compound organism be- 
longing to that class Ihe term pciyptde is 
employed to designate each member or zooid 
of the compound forms mcluded m the 
Polyzoa The name polyptdom applies to 
the entire outer framework or skm system 
of a compound form such as a hydrozoan 
zoophyte The word polypite refers to each 
separate zooid or member of a compound 
zoophyte or hydrozoon The pdlypa/ry of a 
hydrozoon specially refers to the homy or 
chitmous skin secreted by the Hydrozoa. 

Polyphe'muB, in Greek mythology, the 
most famous of the Cyclops, who is desenbed 
as a cannibal giant with one eye in his 
forehead, living alone in a cave of Mount 
.^i^tna and feeding his flocks on that moun- 
tain Ulysses and his compamons havmg 
been dnven upon the shore by a storm, un- 
wanly took refuge in his cave Polyphe- 
mus, when he returned home at night, shut 
up the mouth of the cavern with a large 
stone, and by the next mommg had eaten 
four of the strangers, after which he drove 
out his flocks to pasture, and shut m the 
unhappy capti\ es Ulysses then contnved 
a plan for their escape He intoxicated the 
monster with wine, and as soon as he fell 
asleep bored out his one eye with the blaz- 
ing end of a stake He then tied himself 
and his companions under the belhes of the 
sheep, in which manner they passed safely 
out in the morning Polyphemus was the 
despised lover of the nymph Galatea 

Polyphonic, a term applied to a musical 
composition in two or more parts, each of 
which forms an independent theme, progres- 
sing simultaneously according to the laws 
of counterpoint, as in a fugue, which is the 
best example of compositionB of the poly- 
phonic da^ 
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Polypodia'eea, a natural order of feme, 
which may be taken as the t> (>e of the whole 
They constitute the highest order of aero 
genous or cryptogamic vegetation, and. are 
regarded as approachmg more nearly to cy 
cadaceous gymnosperms than to any other 
group of the vegetable kingdom They are 
usually herbaceous plants with a permanent 
stem, which either remains buneu or rooto<l 
beneath the soil, or creeps o\ er the stems t)f 
tiees, or forms a scarcely movable point of 
growth, round which new leaves are auiiu 
ally produced m a circle, or it rises into the 
air m the form of a simple stem, beanng a 
tuft of leaves at its a[>ex and sometimes at 
taming the height of 40 feet, as m the tice 
ferns 

Polyp'orns, a genus of parasitical fungi 
The P destructor is one of the pests of 
wooden constructions, producing what is 
sometimes termed dry rot, although the true 
dry rot is a different plant {Merultus Utcry- 
mam) P tgnuirius is known by the name 
of amadou, touch wood, or spunk 

Polyp'terufl, a genus of fishes inhabiting 
the NUe, Senegal, and other nvers of Africa, 
and included in the (.ranoid order of the 
class. Ihey form types of a sptcial family, 
the PolyptendiB Their most singular tha 
ractenstic is the structure of the dorsal hn, 
which instead of being contmuous is sepa 
rated into twelve or sixteen strong spiius 
distnbuted along tbe back, each bordered 
behind by a small soft fin In tbe young 
there is an external gill The Polyj}tcrus 
bic?itr attams to a length of 4 feet 
Polypus, m medicine, a namt given to 
tumours chiefly found in the mucous mem 
branes of the nostrils, throat, ear, and uterus, 
rarely in the stomach, bladder, and mtes 
tmes Polypi differ much in si/e, number, 
mode of adh^on, and nature One sj^ccies 
18 the mucouSt soft^ or tesicular, l^ecausc its 
substance consists of mucous membrane with 
its embedded glands, another is called the 
Jiard polypus, and consists of filirous tissue 
Polypi may he malignant in character, that 
la of the cancerous type 
Polys5ni'deton is the name given to a figure 
of speech by which the conjunctive particles 
of sentences are accumulated, contrary to 
usnal custom, for the purpose of givmg a 
greater emphasis to the terms connected by 
them, as when Schiller says, 'And it waves, 
and l^ils, and roars, and Lsses ’ 

Poly synthetic Languages See Phthlogy 
Polyt^hnic School See £cole Polyteeh 
niQue, 
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Polythala'mia, a group of Protoxoa oocu 
pying compound chambered cells of micro* 
scopic size In some instances each cell of 
the common shell presents only one external 
opening, but more commonly it is punctured 
with numerous imtmte pores or foramina, 
through which the animal can protrude hla* 
ments Their remains constitute the hulk 
of the chalk and tertiary hniestone See 
Foramimfera 

Polytheism (Greek, many, theos^ 

god), the belief in, and worship of, a plura* 
lity of gods, opposed to monotheism, the 
belief in, and worship of one god It is still 
a matter of debate vibetber polytheism is a 
primary h)rm of Imman belief or a <legeii6 
ration of an original monotboiHiic idea It 
IS argued, on the one hand, that the senst of 
personal dependence, the feeling that there 
was an undefined power, a mysterious some 
thinq around and above liim, did not pn 
manly present itself to the mind of man 
except under a form of unity His earliest 
religion would therefore be of a monotheistic 
chara( ter, but of a highly unstable nature, 
and t mineutl;y liable, amongst races of nidu 
faculties and little power of abstraction, to 
assume a polytheistic form, the idea of one 
Supitinc lioing being leadily obscured by 
the multiplicity of the visililc operations of 
that benng on eai ih Those who affirm that 
polytheism was a primary form of religious 
belief argue that man, ignorant of the luitnie 
of hiB own life, and of the nature, ongin, and 
properties of othei objei ts, could at first only 
attnbute vaguely to all visible things the 
same kind of coubciouh c xistence as that 
which belonged to hinisc If 'I'hus the sun, 
moon, and stars would all be living beings, 
and their mfluenc o, from the absenc e of any 
idea of a natural oiclei, would f>o seem in the 
working of the material world, and in all the 
aceult nts of human life As being beyond 
human c ontrol, and us affecting tlie condi* 
turn of men, the) would f>e lovtjd or fcaied, 
and w ith tbe growth of the ich a that they 
might be propitiated or appeased the system 
of }s>l) the isin w oiild be complete See Mono 
thitni and Miftholoqij 

Polyzo'a (f»r y;o////r, many, zooti, animal), 
a class c>f Mollusc uida or liower Moliusca, 
generally known by the popular names of 
*84 a mosses* and 'sea mats * 'Ihey are 
invanably compound, forming associated 
growths or colonic s of animals produced 
by gemmation from a single primordial 
individual, and inhabit a poLyzoo/num^ or 
aggregate of cells, corresponding to the 
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polypidom of the oompoeite hydroida The time m the army In 1739 he waa appointed 
polypide^ or individual polyzoon, residea in ambassador in London He was recalled m 
a separate cell or chamber, has a distinct 1745, and the queen sent him to Vienna to 
alimentary canal suspended freely in a body act as mediator between the pope and Ma- 
cavity, and the j i na Theresa. Under Joseph I he became 

reproductive or c secretary of state for foreign affairs He 

gaiis contained J \ rendered the king entirely subject 

within the to his influence, and proceeded to the ac- 

body The body com plishment of his favourite objects— the 

IS inclosed in a expulsion of the Tesuits, the humihation of 

double walled r greater nobles, the restoration of Portu 

sac, the outer gal s prosperity, and the absolute command 

layer {cctoct/xf) ^ of the state in the name of the monarch 

of which 18 chi He deprived the leading nobles of their 

tinous or calca JF wK- r pnucely possessions in the colonies, and 

reous, and the 1 ^ abridged the powers of the prelacy In 

inner {endocy&t) — h depiived the Jesuits of the place of 

a delicate mem confessors and ordered them to retire to 

branous layer if ' their colleges A conspiracy against the 

On the ectocyst \ I }J life of the king afforded him opportunity to 

are seen certain A Poly zoon (Butniia aniHiarm) banish the whole order of Jesuits from the 


peculiar pro i Natural «izc a, I'otiou of «ame kingdom in 1759 Pombal reorganized the 
cesses called "‘TviSaria* * omcUIs army, and was active in his efforts to iin 

*biid s head prove the country in every relation, he paid 

processes,’ or ai iculai la, from their shape, particular attention to education Joseph I 
the use of which 18 unknown The mouth died in 1777, and was succeeded by his 


opening at the upper part of each cell is 
surrounded by a circlet of hollow ciliated 
tentacles, which perform the function of 
respiration, and are supported on the lopho- 
phore and the cell may be closed by a 
sort of valve called the epidomc All the 
Ihdyzoa are hei maphrodite In many ciises 
there are ovmlls or sacs into which the 
fertilized ova pass From these procetd 
free swimming ciliated embryos which de 
velop into [)olypides CVmtinuous gem 
mation exists in all ’J'he Folyzoa are 
classed into thiee groujw Lctojirocta, Unto 
juocta, and Aspidophora, The Ectoprticta 
are divided into two orders of Phylactolw 
mata^ with a ciescentic lophophore and an 
einstome, and Gymndavuita^ or lufundi 
bulata, w'lth a circular lophophore arnl no 
cpistome They are all aquatic in their 
habits, the marine Polyzoa being common 
to all seas, but the fresh water genera are 
mostly confined to the north temperate zone 
Poma^cesB, oi Pomsi^, a division of the 
natural order Rosaceae, to which the apple, 
peai, quince, and medlar belong It differs 
from ltosace«e proper in having an infcnor 
ovary The fiuit is always apoinr, with a 
crustaceous core or bony stones 
Pombal (pn'bal), SebastiIo Jos6 Oar 
VALHO, Marquis of, Portuguese statesman, 
bom in 1699, died in 1782 After studying 
law at Coimbra, Pombal served for some 


daughter Mana I , w ho immediately de- 
prived Pombal of his offices 
Pomegranate (pom'^ra nat, Pumca qm 
ndturrif order Myrtaceie), a dense spiny shrub, 
from 8 to 20 feet high, supposed to have 
belonged originally to the north of \fnca, 



Pomegranate <i^mca oranOtum) 


and Bulisequentlv introduced into Ital^ It 
was called by the Homans vialum Pumctim, 
or Carthaginian apple The leaves are oppo 
site, lanceolate, entire, and smooth, the 
ffowers are large and of a brilliant red, the 
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fruit 18 as large as an orange, ha\ing a hard 
nnd filled aith a soft pulp and numerous 
red seeds The pulp is more or less acid 
and slightly astringent The pomegranate is 
e\teu*<i\ely cultivated throughout Southern 
Kurofie, and sometimes attains a great si/e 
Another spt cies (P nana) inhabits the West 
Indies and Guiana. 

Pomerania ((rerman, Pommcrn)^ a pro 
Muie of Prussia, Ixmnded bj the Baltic, 
Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, and \\ estPnis 
sia, area, ll,b22 square miles The toast 
is low and sandy and lined by numerous 
lagoons The chief ihlands along the c'oaat 
are Rugeu, Usedom, and Wtdlin The in 
tenor is flat and, m parts, marsh) Ihe 
principal rivers are the Oder, Persante, nnd 
Stolpe The soil is generally sandy and 
mdifferent, but there are some rich allu 
vial tracts, producing a quantity of gram 
Flax, hemp, and tobacco are also cultivated 
Ilomestic animals are numerous The forests 
are of large extent Insh is abundant 
There are few minerals Manufactures in 
elude woollen an<l other fabrics A cun 
Biderable general and transit trade is car 
ned on Iho centre of tiadc is Stettin, 
which ranks as one of the chief coinmcr 
cial cities of Prussia Pomerima appears 
to have been onginally inhabited by (joths, 
Vandals, and Slaves The hrst mention 
of it m history is in 1140 It long re- 
mained an independent duchy, and in 1 (><17, 
on the extinction of the ducal famil), it 
was annexed to Sweden On the death 
of Charles XII it was ceded to the elcc 
toral tiouse of Brandenburg, with the excep 
tion of a part which subsequently was also 
obtained by Prussia For administrative 
purposes it is divided into three govern 
meuts, Stettin, Koslm, and Stralsund. Pop 
l,bd4,832 

Pomfret, John, English poet, bom 1667, 
died 1703 He was rector of Maulden m 
Bedfordshire, and published a volume of 
Poems m 1699, one of which, ‘The Choice,’ 
was for long very popular His life was 
written by Dr Johnson 

Pomo’na, among the Romans, the goddess 
of fruit, and wife of Vertumnus At Home 
she was usually represented with a basket 
of fruit, or with fruit m her bosom 

Pomo'na, or Mainland, the largest and 
most populous of the Orkney Islands, length 
from north west to south east, 23 miles , 
extreme breadth about 15 miles, but at the 
town of Kirkwall only about 2^ miles, area, 
150 square miles, pop 16,235 It is ex 
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treme1> irregular iu shape, and on all Bidet 
except the w est is deepl) indented by bays 
and creeks The surface is covered m great 
part b) moor aud heath, but good pasture 
IS also to be found, and m the v alleys a good 
loamy soil occurs The priiicqml towns are 
Kirkwall and Stromuess See ihknry 

Pompadour (pon pa dor), Jeanne An 
ToiNFirR Poisson, MAiiguiSE de, the mis 
tress of Louis XV , was bora in 1721, and 
was Slid to be the daughter of the farmer- 
general Ijenormand de I'ournehein, who 
at bis death left her an immense fortune 
In 1741 she married her cousin, Lenormand 
d’b tiolU H A few ) ears later she succeeded 
m attracting the attention of the king, and 
soon entirely engrossed his favour In 1745 
she appeared at coiui; as the Marti uise do 
Pompadour Here she at iirst poscti as the 
pationess of learning and the arts, but with 
the decay of her charms she devoted her 
attention to state affairs Her favourites 
filled the most impoi'tant offices, and she is 
said to have biouglit about the war with 
Frederick II bho died in 1764, at the 
age of foity four, hated aud reviled by the 
nation 

Pompeii (pom jiS yS), an ancient city of 
Italy, in ( ’amp inia, near the Bay of Naples, 
about 12 miles south east fioin the city of 
that name, and at the base of Mount V'esu- 
vius on Its southern side Before the close 
of the republic, and under the early em- 
perors, Pompeii became a favourite retreat 
of wealthy Koraans In ad 63 a fearful 
earthipiake occurred, which destroyed a great 
part of the town The work of rcbuililing 
was soon commenced, aud the new town 
had a population of some 30,000 when it 
was overtaken by another catastiophc on 
24th August, A D 70 3 hiH consisted in an 

eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which sud 
deni) belched forth tremendous showi rs of 
ashes, red hot pumice stone, Ac , so as to 
overwhelm the city for a considerable depth 
The piesent supenucumbeut muss is about 
20 iect in thickness A portion of this was 
formed by subsequent eruptions, but the 
town ha<l been buned by the first catas- 
trophe aud entirely lost to view l\>mpeii 
was consigned to oblivion dunng the middle 
ages, and it was not until 1748, when a pea 
sant 111 sinking a well discovered a painted 
chamber with statues and other objects of 
anticjuity, that anything like a real interest 
in the locality was excited Excavations 
were now prosecuted, and m 1755 the amphi- 
theatre, theatre, and other parts were cleared 
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out Undtr the Bourbons the excavations 
were earned out on a very unsatisfactory 
plan Statues and articles of value alone 
were extneated, whilst the buildings were 
Buffered to fall into decay or covered up 
again To the short reign of Murat (1808- 
1 ">) we are indebted for the excavation of the 
Forum, the town walls, the Street of Tombs, 
and many private houses Latterly the 
government of Victor Emmanuel assigned 
tiOUO anniully for the prosecution of the 


excavations, and a regular plan has been 
adopted, according to which the rums are 
systematically explored and carefully pre- 
served The town is built in the form of an 
irregular oval extending from east to west. 
The circumference of the walls amounts to 
2925 yards The area within the walls is 
estimated at 160 acres, greatest length, | 
mile, greatest breadth, ^ mile There are 
eight gates The streets are straight and 
narrow and paved with large polygonal 
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blocks of lava. 1'he houses are slightly 
constructed of concrete, op occasionally of 
bricks Numerous staircases prove that the 
houses were of two or three stones The 
ground floor of the larger houses was gener 
ally occupied by shops Most of the larger 
houses are entered from the street by a 
narrow passage {vestibidum) leading to an 
internal hall {atrium), which provided the 
surrounding chambers with light and was 
the medium of communication, beyond the 
latter is another large public apartment 
termed the tahvlinum The other portion 
of the house compnsed the pn\ate rooms 
of the family All the apartments are small 
The shops were small and idl of one char- 
acter, ha\ mg the business part in front and 
one or two small chambers behind, with a 
single large opening serving for both door 
and window The chief public buildmgs 
are the so csdled Temple of Jupiter, the 


Ternjde of Venus, the Basilica, the Temple 
of Mercury, the (^uria, and the Pantheon oi 
Temple of Augustus '^J’bere are several m 
teresting private buildings scattered through 
the town, including the villa of Biomedes, 
the house of Sallust, and the house of Mar- 
cus Lucretius The Museum of Naples 
owes many of its most mterestmg features 
to the ornaments, &c , found in the public 
and pnvate edifices above mentioned 
Pompey, m full Cneius Pompeius Mao 
Nus, a distinguished Roman, bom B c 106, 
was the son of Cneius Pompeius Strabo, an 
able general Innc 89 he served with dis- 
tinction under his father in the war against 
the Italian allies In the struggle between 
Manus and Sulla, Pompey raised three 
legions to aid the latter, and regained all the 
terntones of Africa which had forsaken the 
interest of Sulla Thm success excited the 
jealousy of Sulla, who recalled him to 
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Home On his return Sulla greeted bun 
with the surname of M agnub ( G reat) Pom 
pey demanded a tnumph^ to h hich Sulla re 
luctantly consented He entered Home in 
tnumph in September 81, and was the first 
Roman permitted to do so ^\lthout p^NSksess 
mg a higher dignity than that of equestnan 
ra^ After 
the death of 
Sulla, Pompey 
put an end to 
the war which 
the revolt of 
Sertonus m 
Spain had oc- 
casioned, and 
in 71 obtained 
a second tri- 
umph In this 
year, although 
not of legal age 
and without 
ofhcial expen 
enoe, he was 
elected consul 
with Crassus 
In 67 he cleared the JMcdittrrant in of 
pirates, and dt stroyed thtir strongholds on 
the coast of C iliua In the four years, 
65 62, he conquered Mithridatcs, Tigrancs, 
and Antiochus, king of S>na At thr 
same tune he subdued the lews and took 
Jenisakui b> storm He rcturne<l to Italy 
m 62 and disbanded his arinv, but dul not 
enter Rome until the following year, when 
he was honoured w ith a third tnumph Pom 
pey, in order to strengtlicn his position, 
united his interest with that of C*a>sar and 
CrasBUS, and thus formed the first triiim 
▼irate This agreement was concluded by 
the mamage of Pompey with Cdesar’s daugh 
^ ter Julia, but the powerful confederacy was 
soon broken During Cajsar’s absence in 
Gaul Pompey ingratiated himself with the 
senate, was appointed sole consul, and the 
most important state ofhees were filled with 
Ceesar’s enemies 'i’hrougli his mduence 
Caesar was proclaimed an enemy to the 
state, and his nval was appointed general 
of the army of the republic Caesar crossed 
the Rubicon in 49 (see C(eaar), and in sixty 
days was master of Italy without sinking a 
blow Pompey crossed over to Greece, and 
m this country, on the plains of Pharsaha, 
occurred the decisive battle which made 
CsBsar master of the Roman world l^oni 
pey fled to Egypt, where he hoped to find 
a safe asylum. I^e mmisters of Ptolemy 
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betrayed him, and he was stabbed on land 
ing by one of bis former centurions in B.0 
48 

Pompey*8 Pillar, a celebrated column, 
standing on an eminence about 1800 feet to 
the south of the present walls of \lexaudna 
m Eg> pt It consists of a C oi inthian capi 
tal, shaft, base, and pedestal The total 
height »'f the column is 104 feet, the shaft, 
a monolith of red granite, is 67 feet long, 
and 9 fett in diameter below and not (]uite 
8 at ton it is named fiom the Roman 
picfiit romjHJius, who erected it in lionour 
of Dioih tiau about or soon after 302 A l) 

PomponiUB Mela Si e Mcfa 

Ponape, one of the (.^vrolmo Islands 
(which see) 

Ponce de Leon (pon'the do lo on'), Juan, 
one of the eaily Spanish disi overers m Ame- 
rica, bom about 1460, died at Cuba 1521 
He accompanied (Vdiimbus on his sicond 
( xpedition in 140 and was sent by Ovando 
to conquer the island of I’orto Kico Hav- 
ing there amassed great wealth, and ro- 
ceivid information of an island situated to 
the north, he diseovered the couiUry, to 
whuli he gave till name of Moiida. JNmeo 
returned to Spam lu 1511, and was ap 
pointed by lurdinand governor of the island 
of Flonda, as he c ailed it, on i ondijbion tliat 
ho should colom/i it In 1521 ho embarked 
neatly all his wealth in two ships, and pro 
ceeded to take posscssiou of his piovineo 
He was, however, met with determined hos 
tility by the natives, who made a sudden 
attack upon the Spaniards, and drove them 
to their Bhi{>s In the combat i*oueo do 
lioou was mortally woumled 

Ponce de Leon, Limh, a Spanish lyric 
jioet, bom in 1527, pndiably at (Granada, 
dud 1591 He entered the order of Bt 
Augustine at thc^ age of sixteen, and be- 
came professor of sacred literature at Sala- 
manca He translated the Song of Solomon 
into Castilian, for which ho was brought 
before the Impiisition at Valladolid (1672) 
and thrown into prison At the end of five 
years lie was liberatorl and reinstated m 
all his offices, and was i^lceted head of bif 
ordei His original productions arc < hiefly 
of a religious character 

Poncho (pon'chr>), a kind of cloak much 
worn by the South Araencau Indians, and 
also by many of the Spanish inhabitants 
It IS a piece of thick woollen cloth of rectan 
gular form, from 5 to 7 feet long and 8 to 4 
feet broad, with a hole m the centre for the 
bead to pass through 
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Pondicherry (French, Pondichiry\B.ioym^ 
capital of the French East Indian settle- 
ment of the same name, on the east or 
Coromandel coast, 85 miles south by west 
from Madras Its temtory is surrounded 
on the land side by the British distnct of 
South Arcot, and has an area of 115 square 
miles, pop 182,000 The town stands on 
a sandy beaph, and consists of two divisions 
separated by a canal The * White Town,* 
or European quarter, on the east, facing the 
sea, is very regularly laid out, with well- 
built houses The ‘ &ack Town,’ or native 
(luarter, on the west, consists of houses or 
huts of brick or earth, and a few pagodas 
There is an iron pier, and railway communi- 
cation with the South Indian system waa 
opened in 1879 The settlement wiw pur- 
chased by the French from the Bejapoor 
rajah in 1672, and has been repeatedly m 
the hands of the British 
Pondolaiid, a maritime territory of Cape 
Colony abutting on Natal, 90 miles fn>m 
K E. to 8 w , and about 50 from ^ w to « K 
Pop about 200,000 It was the last rem 
nant of independent Kaffraria, became a 
British protectorate in 1884, and was an 
nexed to the Cape in 1894 
Pondweed See Potamogeton 
Pozdatowski, an illustrious Polish family 
Stanislaus, Count Pomatowski, born 1678, 
died 1762, is known for his connection with 
Charles XII , whom he followed into Tur 
key He wrote Reinarques d’un Seigneur 
J’olonais sur I’Histoire de Charles XII par 
Voltaire (Hague, 1741) — His eldest son, 
Stanislaus Auqusius, born 1762, the fa- 
vourite of Catharine II , was elected king 
of Poland in 1764 — Jozef, the nephew of 
King Stanislaus, born in 1 762, served against 
the Russians m 1792, and in 1794 joined 
the Poles in their attempt to dnve the Rus- 
sians out of the countiy, and commanded a 
division at the sieges of Warsaw In 1809 
he commanded the Polish army against the 
superior Austrian force which w as sent to 
occupy the Duchy of 'W arsaw , and compelled 
it to retire In 1812 he led the Polish forces 
against Russia. During the battle of Leipzig 
Napoleon created him a marshal 
Ponsard (pon sar), FRAN 9018 , French 
dramatist, born at Vienne, in Dauphin^, 
1814, died 1867 His first success was his 
Luerhee, produced in 1843, and welcomed 
as a return to classicism Among his other 
pieces are Agnhs de M4ranie, Charlotte Cor- 
day, L’Honneur et 1* Argent, Ac He became 
a member of the Academy in 1855 


Ponta-Delga'da, or Ponte -Delgada, a 
seaport on the south side of the island 
of St Michael, one of the Azorea It is 
built with considerable regulanty, and the 
bouses are substantial A recently con 
structed breakwater has much improved the 
anchorage, and it has now an excellent har 
hour The chief exports are wheat, maize, 
and oranges Pop about 21,000 

Pont-a-Mousson (pon ta mo son), a town 
of France, dep of Meurthe et Moselle, 16 
miles north-west of Nancy, on both sides of 
the Moselle, here crossed by a bridge It 
has a handsome Gothic church dedicated to 
St Martin, the old abbey of St Mary, now 
converted into a seminary, a college, &c 
Pop 12,847 

Pontchartrain (pont chaPtran), a lake of 
Louisiana, U St ites, 5 miles north of New 
Orleans, about 10 miles long from east to 
west, and nearly 25 in breadth It is from 
12 to 14 feet deep, and communicates with 
Lake Borgne on the east, with Lake Mau 
repas on the west, and by means of a canal 
with New Orleans on the south 

Ponte-Corvo, a town of S Italy, prov of 
Caserta, 20 miles south east of liVosinone, 
in an isolated territory on the left bank of 
the Gangliano It is the see of a bishop, 
has manufactures of maccaroni and plastic 
ware, and the whole distnct is rich in Ro 
man remains It was the capital of a prin- 
cipality created by Napoleon I , and from 
which Bernadotte had his title of Pnnee de 
Ponte Corvo Pop 9601 

Pontede'ra, a town of Italy, prov Pisa, 
on the Era, not far from its mouth, on the 
Arno, manufactures cotton goods Fop 
6687 

Pon'tefract, or colloquially, Pomfrft, a 
municipal and pailiamentary borousrh of 
England, in the county and 24 miles s s \\ 
of York, near the confluence of the Aire and 
Calder It is well built, and has the remiuns 
of aNorman castle, w hich w as the scene of the 
murder of Riehard II and other atrocities 
This was the last gamson to hold out for 
Charles I, and was dismantled in 1649 
The chief manufactures are iron and brass 
castings, earthenware, bncks, tiles, pipes, 
Ac , besides considerable trade m small 
lo/enges prejiared from hquonce, known for 
centuries under the name of Pomfret cakes 
There are large colhenes m the vicimty 
Pop 20,742 

Pontevedra (pon te \a"dra), a town in 
North west Spain, capital of a provmce of 
the same name It is surrounded by an old 
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wall , consists of broad, well pavtd stret ts, 
and well built houses of £p*anite, and has 
manufactures of cotton, vehet, i^oollen and 
cotton cloth, hats, leather, t^c Pop 20,012 
— The province produces in abiindanre 
maize, rye, w heat ami millet, flax fniit, and 
wine, and rears great numbers of cattle 
Area, 1730 square miles , pop 4b3,5<14 

Fonthieu (pon tv<»0, an ancient county 
of France, in Pic irdie, cipital VbbeviUt 
Between 127^ and 14 13 the county frt- 
quently changed hands, the ( on tending par 
ties being the English and French kings 
In the latter yc ar it was wrested from the 
English by Charles VII 

Pontianak', the capital of the Dutch set 
tlements on the w coast of Borneo, at the 
confluence of the Landak and Kapuas, al 
most on the equator It has some trade in 
gold dust diamonds, sugar, nee, coffee, cot 
ton, and edible birds’ nests Pop 18,000 

Pon'tifex, among the ancient Romans a 
priest who served no particular divinity 
'J he Homan pontifices form* d the most illus 
tnous among the great colleges of priests 
1 heir institution was asc ribcd to Nuina, and 
their number V aritcl atdifFercnt iienods from 
four to sixteen The pontijer maximu'i, or 
chief pontiff, held liw othco foi life, and could 
not leave Italy 3’he emfitror aftc^rwards 
issunied this title until the tunc of TIiccmIo 
8 U 18 , and it siibsequenfly became ectuivalent 
to pope 

Pontine Marshes, an extensive marshy 
tract < f Und in Italv, in tin h part of the 
Roman C’ampagna, extending along the 
shores of the Mediterranean for alxiut 21 
miles, with a mean breadth of 7 miles The 
Romms, by the construetion of the Appian 
way and hy means of canils, laid a con 
Ricltrable i)art of them dry, and many of 
the po[>e8 engaged in the drainage and re 
elaimmg of the marshes But notwith 
standing all these labours, now completely 
abandoned, the air of this region is far from 
being salubnouB, and the vast tract is m 
habited by a scanty population of husband- 
men and shepherds, who, if possible, Bjiciid 
only a part of the year here 

Pontoise (pon twiz), a town in France, 
department of Seme et Oise, at the conflu 
ence of the Viosne with the Oise It has 
manufactures of chemical products, hosiery, 
&c Pop 6675 

Pontoon^ in military engineenng, a 6at 
bottomed boat» or any light framework or 
floating body used in the construetion of a 
temporary bndge over a nver One form 
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of pontoon, used in the British sen icc, is A 
hollow tin plate cylinder, with hemisphencal 
ends, and divided hy several longitudinal md 
transverse partitions to act as braces and to 
prevent sinking if pierced b\ a shot or by 
accident Another is in the' form of a dec keci 
canoe, and consists of a Umber frame coven d 
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with she ct copper It is formed in two dis 
tmet p II ts, whi( h are hn k« d together for use 
and disloc atod for tiansportation, and is also 
divided into nir tight c hamb< rn 'riie name 
IS also given to a water iigltt Htnntuio or 
frame placed beiuaih a Hubnuiged visscl 
and then idled with air to assist in n float- 
ing the vessel, and to a water tight striic 
turo which is sniik by hlling with watei and 
raised by pumping it out, iised to close a 
sluici way oi entrance to a dock 

Pontop'pidan, Iuik, I finish writoi,born 
in 1008, died 1701 ilo became picacher to 
the court m 1735, and soon after jnofessor 
of theology in f’ojienhagen In 1747 he was 
made bishop of Bergen, and 1755 chancellor 
of Copenhagen University Pontoppidan 
wrote several works of historical and scien 
tifac interest, including Natural History of 
iMorway, Annals of the Danish Cliurcli, i\cc 
PontuB, a kingdom in Asm Minor (so 
called from tlu Pontus Fuxinus, on which 
It lay), which extended from llalys on the 
west t« * 'olchis on the oast, and was bounded 
on the north by the Euxine S< a, and on the 
south by Ualatio, C’appodocia, and Armenia 
Minor 3'he first king was Artabazes, son 
of Danus The kingdom was in its most 
flourishing state under Mithridates the 
Great But soon after bis death (ii c 68) 
It was con(|uered by Ciesar, and made tri 
batary to the Roman Empire In 1204 
Alexius Conmenus founded a new kingdom 
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tn PontUB, and In 1461 Mohammed II 
united it with hu great conquests 
Pontus Euxi'nuB, the ancient name for 
the Black Sea (which see) 

Fontypool, a town and important railway 
centre or England, in the (ounty and 15^ 
miles south west of Monmouth The greater 
portion of the population i« emjdoyed in iron 
works and forges and works for making tin 
plate Pop 5842 

Pontypiydd, a town of South Wales, m 
(Bamorganshire, at the confluence of the 
Khoudda with the Taff It has r ipidl> in 
creased m recent times owing to the adja- 
cent coal and iron mine s Pop 32,319 
Pony, a term applied to several sub vane 
ties or races of horses, generally of smaller 
size than the ordinary horses, and whieh are 
bred m large flocks and herds lu vanous 
parts of the world, chiefly for purposes of 
nding and of lighter <lraught work Among 
well known breeds arc the Welsh, Shetland, 
Iceland, Exmoor, New Forest, and Scotch 
Highland 

Poodle, a small \anety of dog covered 
with long, curling hair, and remarkable for 
its great intelligence and affection The 
usual colour is white, but black and blue, 
if good m other points, are highly valued 
Poole, a seaport of England, county of 
Dorset, on the north part of Poole Harbour, 
an ancient place The old town is being 
surrounded by handsome suburbs at a rapid 
rate, and theie are many fine pul)lic build 
mgs The manufactures consist chiefly of 
cordage and sail cloth, theie are also pot 
teries, large flour mills, and two non fouu 
dries The harbour is large and commodi 
ous, with excellent quays and extensive 
waiehouses The chief exports are clay for 
the Staffordshire potteries, and manufac 
tured clay goods Pop 16,406 
Poole, Mati'HRW, the compiler of the 
Synopsis Cnticorum Biblicorum, was born 
at York about 1624, died at Amsterdam 
1679 He studied at Emmanuel College, 
Cambndge, and took orders In 1662 he 
was ejected by the Act of Uniformity from 
his church of St Michael le Querne in Lon 
don, and subsequently retired to Holland 
He devoted ten years to his Synopsis, which 
IB an attempt to condense mto one work all 
biblical criticisms written previous to his 
own times 

Poonac, the substance left after cocoa 
nut oil 18 expressed from the nuts, used as 
manure and for feedmg stock. 

Poonah, or Puna, a city and district of 


Hindustan, m the presidency of Bombay 
It is about 119 miles east of Bombay by 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway The 
city 18 well built, and has the Deccan col 
lege for classics, mathematics, and philo 
Sophy, and a college of science with special 
trainmg in civil engineenng, also training 
college, female normal school, and other 
schools, public library, hospital, arsenal, bar 
racks, &c It was the capital of the Peishwa, 
or head of the Mahratta confederacy It 
IS a health resort, and for part of the y ear 
the seat of the Bom})ay government M arm 
factures include gold and silver jewelry, small 
ornaments in brass, copper, and ivory, and 
Bilk and cotton fabrics It is an important 
military station (the cantonments lying to 
the north of the town), and good roads con 
nect It with Bombay, Ahmedriagar, Sattarah, 
&c Pop 153,320, of whom 40,000 are in the 
cintonmcnts — The distnct has an area of 
6348 sq miles, and a pop of 995,074 It is 
anele\ ated table land, watered by the Bhima 
and its tributaries, and abounding in iso 
lated heights, formerly crowned with strong 
fortresses Inhabitants chiefly Mahrattas 

Poon (or Poona) Wood is the wood of the 
poon tree {Cahphylliim inophyllmn and Valo- 
phyllum anqu'itifohum)y a nati\e of India 
It IS of a light, porous texture and is much 
used in the East Indies m ship building for 
planks and spars The Calcutta poon is 
preferred to that of other districts Poon 
seed yields an oil called dilOf poon seed oil, 
&c 

Poop, the aftermost and highest part of 
the hull m large vessels, or, a partial deck 
m the aftermost part of a ship above the 
deck proper 

Poor, those who lack the means necessary 
for their subsistence At no penod in the 
history of the world, and amongst no people, 
can there be said to have existed no poor, 
and probably in all civilized communities 
some provision, however madequate, has 
been made for their support In Rome, in 
its earlier days at least, the contest between 
the plebeians and patricians partook very 
much of the nature of a struggle between 
poverty and riches, and in later times com 
or bread was often doled out free to needy 
citizens During the middle ages the great 
majority of the people were maintained in 
a state of bondage by their feudal superiors, 
and many freemen, in order to avoid destitu- 
tion, surrendered their bberty and became 
serfs In all the oountnes of modem Europe 
laws have been enacted relative to the main- 
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tenance of the poor lu England, up to the 
time of Henry VlII , the poor subsisted en 
tirely on private benevolence Numerous 
statutes were passed in the reign of Henry 
VIII and following reigns to provide for 
the poor and ‘impotent’, but these were far 
from sufficient to meet the retiuirementa of 
the kingdom Accordingly other measures 
were adopted, and by 43 Eliz cap ii (l^lOl) 
overseers of the poor were appointed in every 
parish Their chief duties were first, to 
provide relief for the poor, old and imjiotent, 
and secondly, to provide work for the able 
bodied out of employment For these pur 
poses they had power to levy rates on the 
inhabitants of the parish This act of Eliza 
beth is the basis of the present English poor 
law system The statute of 1 601 was modified 
by a law of Charles II in 1662, and from this 
period till 1834 the administration of relief 
was intrusted to the churchwardens and 
overseers In 1782 GilherVa Act was passed, 
authorizing the voluntary union of several 
adjacent parishes to found and support a 
poor house for the reception of paupers re 
(paring permanent succour, and the con 
trul of these houses was intrusted to quai^ 
dians Acta passed m the end of the cen 
tury allowed relief to be given in aid of 
wages The working of thosei laws was at 
tended with numtruus abuses, and in 1811 
tile Poor Law Amendment Act was passed, 
which with some more recent statutes, par 
ticularly those of 1844 and 1857, forms the 
legislation in actual operation at the present 
day 

By the act of 1834 each locality forma an 
aggregation of a number of parishes called a 
umon Each union is supervised by a board 
of guardmntt now either elected as such 
in urban districts or as district councillors 
in rural districts The guardians fix the 
amount of contributions required, and 
ordam and direct the distribution of relief 
The general direction of the whole system 
was by the act of 1834 placed in the hands 
of three crown commissioners, who were 
authorized to make rules upon all matters 
relating to the management and mainten 
ance of the poor By the same act all 
relief is refused to the able bodied poor, ex 
cept in workhouses established on a very 
rigorous basis By 10 and 11 Vict , cap cix 
(1847), all the powers and duties of the com 
mission# rs were transferred to the Poor law 
Board, which consisted of a president and 
four commissioners In 1871 an act was 
passed, providing for the establishment of a 
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board to be called the Local Government 
Board, and all powers and duties vested in 
the Poor law Board were transferred to the 
XiOcal Government Board The duty of as- 
sessing and levying the po< >r rate m each par- 
ish belongs to the guardians and overseers, 
the concurrence of the inhabitants not being 
necessary. The rate is levied m advance for 
a part of the tear on a scale adapted to the 
prooable exigencies of the parish As an 
occupier a man is ratable foi all lanels which 
he occupies m a parish, whetlu r h( is resi 
dent or not , but the tenant ami not the 
landlord is considered as the oce upitr w itliin 
this statute The relief atfoidtd to the poor 
18 of two kinds, indoor and outdotyr The total 
number of paupers in England and Walts is 
about eme thirtieth <d the population 
In Scotland acts were passed m 1635 and 
1663 providing for the maintenance of the 
infirm jwor by taxation, but the cliief source 
of relief was long voluntary collet tions made 
at the parish churches The chit f w t by 
winch the relu f of the poor is now admin 
istertd is 8 and 0 Yiot e Ixxxiii (1845) 
By this act a generd Board of Supervision 
was ostablisheKl, and asscsKinontH were im 
posed by parochial hoards, one half on 
owners anel one half on teuiants and occu- 
piers The relief w is administcicd by the 
parochial boaid, which was appointed by 
the ratepayers, the relieving othci rs being 
appointed by the board Tlie jiarish councils 
now take the place of the jiarochial boaids, 
and a Local Government Board that of 
the Board of Supervision Able bodie d per 
sons out of work have no light to demand 
relief In Ireland there were no poeu Jaws 
till 1838 By 1 and 2 Viet cap Ivi, passed 
in that year, Ireland is divided into 163 
unions of town lands or parishes Each 
union has a workhouse^ managt d by a board 
of guardians elected by the ratepayers 
Every destitute person has an absolute right 
to relief In the United States local umi- 
munities are recjuired to support their own 
poor by taxation A legal claim to relief 
exists 111 most of the northern European 
countries, but m others no such thing as a 
poor law exists 

Poor«e, or Puri, a town and district of 
India, in the provmce of Orissa The town 
ts 250 miles 8 w from Calcutta It contains 
the shnne of Juggernaut, to whose worship 
crowds flock from every part of India (See 
Jagairndtha ) Pop 49,834 — The district 
has an area of 2478 square miles, and a 
popolatton of I,017»2S6. 
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Poor’s Rate is the name given m Bntam 
to the taxes raised for the aid or support of 
the poor See Poor, 

Poor’s Roll, a roll or list of paupers, or 
persons entitled to or who have received 
parochial relief In Scots law it is the list 
of litigants who, by reason of poverty, have 
the privilege of suing or defending a case in 
court in forma pauper by which they are 
exempted from the payment of any court 
fees, and are entitled to have their case 
conducted gratuitously by the counsel and 
agents for the poor There is no provision 
for litigation corresponding to that of the 
poor’s roll either in England or Ireland 

Popayan', a city of C’olombia, and capital 
of the state of Tauca, situated near the 
river Cauca, and 228 miles 8 w of Bogott 
It IS the see of a bishop, and has i univer 
sity, a cathedral, an hospital, and other 
public buildings In 18J4 it was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake I’op 8000 

Pope (Latin joojpo, Greek papn% father), 
the title given to the head of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy It stems to have been 
used at Brst in the early church as a title of 
reverence given to ec( Itsiastics generally, 
and at the present time it is applied in the 
Greek Church to all priests In the early 
Western Church the title of pope was ulti 
inatoly bestowed upon the metrofxilitan 
bishops, but in the struggle for pre eminence 
the claim to be recognized iis the only pope 
was enforced by the Bishop of Rome This 
claim of ]ire eminence was founded on the 
belief, supported by the early traditions of 
the church, that the Apostle l^eter planted 
a church in Rome, and that he died there 
as a martyr This tradition, t iken in con 
nection with the alleged pre eminence of 
l*eter among C’hrist’s disciples, came to bo 
regarded as sufhcient reason for the primacy 
of the Bishop of Rome in the church Con 
seqiiently from the end of the 4th century 
the Bishop of Rome was the first among 
the five patriarchs or superior bishops of 
C^hnstendom A decree of the emperor 
Valentian III (445) acknowledged the 
Bishop of Rome as primate, but until the 
8th century many measures of the popes met 
with violent opposition Leo the Great 
(440-461) was the first to base his claims to 
the primacy on divine authority by appeal 
ing to Matt xvi 18, and he ciid much 
to establish the theory that bishops in dis 
piites with their metropolitans had a nght 
of appeal to Rome The Eastern Church 
always resisted the see of Borne, and this 


mainly occasioned the schism that m 1054 
divided Christendom into the Greek and 
Roman Churches After the 8th century 
several circumstances contributed to open 
to the popes the way to supreme control 
over all churches Amongst these were the 
establishment of missionary churches in Ger- 
many directly under Rome, the pseudo- 
Isidonan decretals, which contamed many 
forged documents supporting the general 
supremacy of the Roman pontiff, the grada- 
tions of ecclesiastical rank, and the personal 
supenonty of some popes over their contem 
poranes Leo the Great (440-461), Gre 
gory I , the Great (590-604), and Leo 111 
(795-816), who crowned r*harlemagne, all 
increased the authority of the papal title 
Much violence and corruption prevailed in 
the Roman see during the middle ages In 
1059 the dignity and independence of the 
papal chair were heightened by the consti- 
tution of Nicolas II , placing the nght of 
election of the pope m the hands of the 
cardinals In 1073 Gregory VII, at a 
Roman council, formally prohibited the use 
of the title of pope by any other ecclesiastic 
than the Bishop of Rf>me, he also enforced 
a celibate life upon the clergy, and pro 
hibited lay investiture 1'he reign of In 
nocent III (1198-1216) raised the papal 
see to the highest degree of power and 
dignity, and having gained almost unlimited 
Bpintual dominion, the popes now began to 
extend their temporal power also The 
dominions under the pope’s temporal rule 
had at first consisted of a territory granted 
to the papal see by Pepin in 7 54, which was 
subsequently largely increased The popes, 
houever, continued to have to some extent 
the position of lassals of the German em- 
pire, and until the 12th century the German 
emperors suffered no election of pope to 
take place without their sanction Innocent 
III, however, laigely mcreased his tern 
tones at the expense of the empire, and the 
power of the emperors over Rome and the 
pope may now be said to have come to an 
end Fa\ ourable circumstances had already 
made several kmgdoms tnbutary to the 
papal see, which bad now acquired such 
power that Innocent III took upon him to 
depose and proclaim kmgs, and put both 
France and England under an interdict. 
France alone first successfully resisted the 
popes In Philip the Fair Boniface VIII 
found a master, and his successors between 
1307 and 1377 remained under French in- 
fluence, and held their courts at Avignon. 
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Their dignity sunk still lower in 1378 when 
two nval popes appeared, XTrban VI and 
Clement VII , causing a schism and scandal 
in the church for thirty eight years 'rhis 
schism did much to lessen the influence of 
the popes m Chnstendom, and it siibst 
quently received a greater blow from the 
lleformation Dunng the reign of I^to X 
(1513-2")) Luther, Zuinglnis, and (^alvm 
were the heralds of an opposition whicli sep 
arated almost half the \V eat from the pop« s, 
while the jwlicy of Charles V was at the 
same time diminishing their power, and from 
this time neither the new Hiip})ort of the 
Society of Jesuits nor the policj of the popes 
could restore the old authority of the papal 
throne The national churches obtained 
their freedom in spite of all opposition, and 
the Peace of Westphalia (1648), bringing to 
an end the Thirty Years’ u ir and the n li 
gious struggle in Cermany, gave public 
legality to a system of toU ration which was 
in direct contradn tion to the paf)al doc 
trines The bulls of the ])oj)e8 were now 
no longer of aiail lieyond the states of 
the church without the toiihcnt of the sov 
ercigns, and the revenues from foreign king 
doins decreased Pius VI (1775 ys) wit 
nessed the revolution which not only tore 
from him the h rcnch Church, but < ven dt 
pnved him of his dominions In 1801, 
and again in 1800, Pius VII lost his lib 
erty and possessions, and owed his rtstori 
tion in 1814 to a coalition of tenqjor.il 
pnnees, among whom were two hcrctus 
(English and PrusHiau) and a schismatic 
(the llussian) Nevertheless he not only 
restored the IncjuiHition, the order of the 
Jesuits, and other religious oiders, but ad 
vanced claims and principles entirely op 
posed to the ideas and resolutions of his 
libeiators The same spirit that actuitcd 
Pius VII actuated in like manner his sue 
cessors, Leo XII (1821-29), Pius VIII 
(1829-30), and above all Gregory XVI 
(1831-46) The opposition of the latter to 
all reforms in the civil rel itious of the papal 
dominions contnbuted greatly to the n vo 
lution of 1848, which oVdigcd his successor, 
Pius IX, to flee from Koine The power 
of the papacy was further weakened by the 
events of 1859, I860, and 1866 And after 
the withdrawal of the French troojis from 
Italy in 1870, King Victor Emmanuel took 
possession of Rome, and since that time the 
pope has lived m seclusion in the V atican 
By the decrees of the Vatican (’ouneil of 
1870 the pope has supreme power m matters 
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of discipline and faith over all and each 
the pastors and of the faithful It is fur* 
ther taught by the Vatican Couni il that 
when the pontiff speaks t r ntthtdrit, that is 
when he, in virtue of liis apostolic office, 
dehnes a doctrine of faith ami moials to be 
held bv the whole church, he possesses in 
fallibility by diviiu assistance The pope 
cannot annul the constitution of the church 
as ordained bv (’hnst He may condemn 
or prohibit books, alter the rites of the 
chunh, and rest rve to himself the i anoni/a- 
tion of saints A pope htw no power to 
nonnnate his successor, chclton bt ing eii 
tirtl^ in the hands of the cardinals, who 
art not bound to choose one of then own 
body 'riie pa])dl insignia are the ti ira or 
tuple Clown, the straight ei osier, and the 
])aihum He is acldiessed as ‘Your holi 
ness 
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48.1 

ht < il IIHHlt I 

t)l 

St Oi laHliiM I 


till. 

Kt 1 MiristiiH 

ino 

St AniMtaHiuHlI 


4im 

St AhxiiiiiUi 1 

108 

Ht S\ 1 iiiai It OH 


4t»H 

Ht SlXfUH 1 

itn 

Ht IliirniimiaH 

/ OK 


Ht I « 1» HphoruM 

1J7 

n yicf 


514 

Kt IhKiiiiiM 

1 w 

Ht 1 tlin 1 


641 

Ht 1 lUH 1 

142 

Ht l‘.lix IV 


6 (i 

Ht AtiMolUH 

16" 

llftiiifiit « 11 - Ihi 

at afUH 

r 10 

St SotUUH 

1 1(8 

John 1 1 


M) 

Ht J hutlioiiuN 

177 

Ht Auajx'tuw I 


r «) 

St Vi« tor i 

lUl 

Ht HvUcnoH 


6 Ml 

Ht /« phinuHH 

.04 

ViisiliuH 


117 

Ht C ihixtiifl 1 

217 

I « IllKIUH 1 


.8 

Ht Urlmii 1 

.1 

lohii III 


600 

Ht l'< ntmmi8 

4«> 

lt( in dirt ( 1 ) iSdii 

INIIH 

674 

Ht Antiruti 

416 

loIuKXiH II 


f78 

Ht 1 a Ilian 

JKl 

, Ht Ok Kill; I till 

1 nut nsio 

ht < on 1 ) 11)1 

4.0 

SihiijianuH 


(104 

St I U< lUH 1 \tfHltl 


lionifiH rill 


(to7 

anna 

64 

[Hi Itiinifao IV 


«0« 

Ht stiplion I 

.n 

Ht louKdidit 


(111 

ht Sixtu’) 11 

. 7 

lion 1 fa 11 \ 


(119 

Ht In nvHtui!i 

.iS 

lloiioriuH 1 


04B 

Kt 1 f hx 1 

4H» 

(Sen va< ant 1 > i 

ir and 


Kt I ult< liiauiiN 

1" » 

7 loonlliH ) 



Ht < aiiiH 

4K1 

Hi VI rInuH 


(140 

St Marullitnia 

418 1 1 

John IV 


m) 

{H«t, \ uimt 1 u» ami 

1 hi (xluriiH 1 


(U4 

« moiit to* ) 


Ht Martin 1 


(Ml) 

Ht MarolluHl 

JOH 

Ht luK'niOHl 


(ir>4 

Ht HuMliiun 

110 

Ht VitLllanux 


(187 

hi Mtldiiadixor Miiti 


Aih utatiiM 


(I7J 

aiinti 

"11 

IioniiH or IioraniiM 

1 I 

076 

Ht HvhmUr r 

14 

Ht AKHthon 


(t7« 

Ht Via uM 

tdi 

St III 11 


m 

St J (lIlUM I 

ir 1 

Ht 111 III dll t 11 


(184 

I ilifnuH 

1>4 

lohn V 


m 

Ht Ptlixll (Hfmx tirnni) 


t onoii — TimnUtrua 


refkoncd an Anti 

365 1 

I aarkal 


m 



Ht HirfflUN 1 


mt 

Ht I>^lnaHUH 1 

m 

John VI 


701 

St Hinnux 

W4 ' 

John VII 


705 

Ht An uttnRhiH I 

1 

Hi»ini)iU)i 


708 

Ht Innf»**ntl 

402 

Coniitaritine 


708 

Ht /oHimuii 

417 ! Ht < riKorj II 


718 

Kt t 

Ht OriKory HI 


731 

Ht C<( U utirx* I 

422 , 

Ht /arbary 


741 

Ht ftixtaolIX 

442 

Htenhcu 1 1 (rliod before 


St Leol the Great 

440 I 

cuniiecraiion) 


7M 
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Stephen III 
Si Paul 1 -( 


III A D m I 
1 —Coiutanime, 


Thsopfuflactut, Philip 707 
Siephen Tv 768 

Adrian I 772 

St Leo 111 790 

Stephen V 816 

St Paichal I 817 

Eugenloi II 824 

Yalentlnue 827 

Gregory IV «27 

Sergius 11 844 

St Leo IV 847 

Benedict III — Anasta 
nut 8S5 

St Nicholas! 808 

Adrian 11 867 

John VIII 872 

Marinus I , or Martin 

II 8H2 

Adrian III 884 

Stephen VI 885 

Formosus 891 

Boniface VI (reigutd 

only 18 days) 896 

Htophcn VII 896 

Ilomauus 897 

Therjdorus II —bergtut 

III 898 

John IX 898 

Benedict IV 909 

Leo V 901 

(’hristopher 9iM 

Sergius 111 904 

Auastiuiiua III 911 

liandn 913 

John \ 914 

Loo VI 928 

Stephen VI II 929 

John XI 911 

Leo VII 916 

Stephen IX 939 

Mannus 11 or Martin 

III 941 

AKai)etU8 IT 946 

J.ilm XII ^Leo VUI ‘b6 
Bt iiedict V 964 

)«>hn Xni 960 

Benedict VI 972 

IlonuH or tiomuus 1 1 974 

Benedict VII 970 

John XIV -- iioni/ttce 
vn 983 

John XV 980 

Gregory V —John XI 1 996 
Sylvester II 999 

JohnXVIorXVII 1003 
John XVII or Will 109J 
Sergius IV 1099 

Benedict Vlll - Ore 
gory VI 1012 

JohnXVIll or MX 1024 
Benedict TX (dopoNcd) 
—John XX 1033 

Gra^ory VI — Sylvester ^ 

Clement II 1046 

Bamasus 11 —BetieJiCt 
IX attemiits to ro 
Bume the thione 1048 
St Leo IX 1049 

Victor II lOfw 

Stephen X 1057 

Benedict X 1058 

Nicholas II 1058 

Alexander II —Horn 
nut II 1061 

Gregory Vll (11 tide 
brand)— Otentenf III 1073 
(See vacant 1 year ) 
Victor III 1086 

Urban II 1088 

Paschal II 1099 

Gelaaius II —Grtgory 
VIII 1118 

Callixtos II 1119 

Uononus II — Cele». 

^ tine It 1124 

Innocent II —Anaele 
ftts//, Victor ir USO 
Colestinus II 1148 

Lucius II 1144 

Eugenitts III 1140 


Anastarins IV ad 1163 
Adrian IV (Nicholas 
Breakspear an Log 
lishman) 1164 

Alexander III — Victor 
V , Patehal III Cal- 
liztut ill innocent 
III 1169 

Lucius 111 1181 

Urban HI 1186 

Gregory VIII 1187 

Clement III 1187 

CelestiuuH 111 1191 

Innocent ill 1198 

Uononus 111 1216 

Gregory IX 1227 

Celestinus IV 1241 

(Bee vacant 1 year and 
7 mouths ) 

Innocent IV 1248 

Alexander IV 1264 

Urhin IV 1261 

Clement IV 1266 

(Bee vacant 2 3 curs and 
9 mouths ) 

Gregory X 1271 

Innocent V 1276 

Aiirian V 1270 

John XIX 01 XX or 
XM 1276 

Nicholas HI 1277 

Mvrtin n 1-81 

Hrinunus TV 1285 

Nicholas IV 1-88 

(Set vacant 2 > cars and 
\ montliH ) 

St ColeHtniuHV 1294 

Boniface Vl II 1-94 

Bone diet M 1303 

Cloinunt V (pajiiry re 
moved to Avi^,nou) 1300 
(Bee vacant 2 j< arh and 
{ months ) 

lohnXXlI 1316 

Bcutdii t \ 1 1 — A tcho 
lat V at Home 1314 

OlemintVI 1142 

Innocent VI 13 j2 

llihan V —Clement VII 1362 

0 rogory XI (t it roue rc 

Httcred to lloiiio) 1370 

Uiban VI 1378 

Boniface IX —Btmdvet 
XI 11 at itngnoti 1389 
Innocent Vll 1404 

(IroguryXIl 1406 

Alexander V 1409 

TohnXXIll 1410 

Martin V — Clement 
1 111 1417 

Fiigenius TV —IdizV 1431 
Nicholas V 144” 

( alhxtus 111 14.>6 

1 lus II 1468 

laulll 14(>4 

Sixtus IV 1471 

Innocent vn I 1484 

Alexander VI 1492 

Pius III 1608 

luhusll 1003 

1 eo X 1513 

Adrian VI 1022 

C Icmont Vll 1523 

Paul III 1634 

Julius III 1560 

Marcellus 11 1556 

Paul IV 1655 

Pius IV 1659 

St Pius V 1566 

Gregory XII 1 1672 

Bixtus V 1580 

Urban vn 1690 

Gregory XIV 1690 

Innocent IX K^l 

dement VIII 1598 

Leo XI 1605 

Paul V 1806 

t.regory XV lf21 

UrbairVllI 1623 

Innocent X 1644 

Alexander V’^II 1650 

Clement IX 1667 

Clement X 1670 


Innocent XI ad 1676 Clement XIV a.d 1769 
Alexander VIII 1689 Pius VI 1775 

Innocent XU 1601 Pins Vll 1800 

Clement XT 1700 Leo X 11 1823 

Innocent XIII 1721 Pius VIII 1829 

Benedict Xlll 1724 Gregory XVI 1831 

dement XU 1730 Pius IX 1846 

Benedict XIV 1740 Leo XIII 1878 

Clement XIII 1758 PiusX 1903 

Pope, Alexander, a celebrated English 
poet, was bom May 21, 1688 His father 
was a London merchant and a devout Catho- 
lic Soon after his son’s birth the father 
retired to Bmfield, near Windsor Pope 
was small, dolicate, and much deformed 
Hifl education was a desultory one He 
picked up the rudiments of Greek and Tjatiii 
from the family pnest, and was successively 
sent to two schools, one at Twyford, the 
other in London He was taken home at 
the age of twelve, received more priestly 111 
stniction, and read so eagerly that his feeble 
constitution threatened to break down Be 
fore he was fifteen he attempted an epic 
])oein, and at the age of sixteen his Pas 
torals procured him the notice of several 
eminent persons In 1711 he published his 
poem the Essay on ('’nticism, which was fol 
lowed by The Rape of the Lock, a polished 
and witty narrative poem founded on an 
incident of fashionable life His next pub 
lications were 'I'he Temple of Fame, a 
modernization and ada})tation of Chaucer’s 
House of Fame, Windsor Forest, a pastoral 
poem (1713), and The Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard (1717) I'rom 1713 to 1726 he 
was engaged on a poetical translation of 
Homer’s works, the Iliad (completed m 
1720) being wholly from his pen, the Odys- 
sey only half The pecuniary results of 
these translations shoived a total profit of 
nearly 4,9000 In 1728 he published his 
Dunciad, a mock heroic poem intended to 
ov erwhelm his antagonists with ridicule It 
IS distinguished by the excessive vehemence 
of its satire, and is full of coarse abuse 
This w as followed by Imitations of Horace 
(among the most original of lus works), and 
by Moral Epistles or Essays His Essay on 
Man was published anonymously m 1733, 
and completed and avowed by the author in 
the next year This w ork is distmguished 
by its poetry rather than by its reasomngs, 
which are confused and contradictory In 
1742 be added a fourth book to his Dunciad, 
in which he attacked Colley Cibber, then 
poet-laureate He died on May 30, 1744, 
and was interred at Twickenham Pope 
was vain and irascible, and seems to have 
been equally open to flattery and prone to 
resentment, yet he was kind hearted and 
490 
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itanch to his fnends, among whom he 
reckoned Swift, Arbuthnot, and Gay His 
great eakness was a disposition to artifice 
to acquire reputation and applause As a 
poet, no English writer has earned further 
correctness of versification A large num 
her of his letters were published m his own 
lifetime There are \ anous editions of l*ope s 
works, the best being that by the liev \\ 
Elwin and W J Courtho^ie 

Popermghe (po per an), a town in Bel 
gium, prov W Flanders, with some tiode 
in hops and hemp It has manufactures of 
woollens, lace, bnen, pottery, &c Pop 
11,065 

Popish Plot, an imaginary conspiracy 
which Titus Oates pretended to have <]ih 
covered in 1678, and by which he succeeded 
in deludmg the mind of the nation over a 
space of two years, and causmg the death 
of many innocent Cathohes Oates alleged 
that the plot was formed by the Jesuits and 
Koman Catholics for the purpose of murder 
mg the king, Charles 11 , and subverting 
the Protestant religion Gcnifrcy, a justice 
of the peace to whom OaUs ga\e evidence, 
was found dead in a ditch (Oct 17), and 
the Papists were accused of his munhr, 
though nothing transpired to substantiate 
the charge Parliament met soon after 
wards, and the Commons passed a bill to 
exclude the Catholics from both Louses 
Oates received a pension, and this encouraged 
Bedloe, a noted thief and impostor, to < ome 
forward and confirm Oates’s statements 
He also accused several noblemen by name 
of a design to take up arms against the 
king Coleman, secretary to the Duchess 
of York, a Jesuit named Ireland, and others 
were tried, condemned, and executed on the 
testimony of Oates and Bedloe In 1080 
Viscount Stafford was impeached by the 
Commons, condemned by the Lords, and 
executed (Dec 29) as an accomplice of the 
plot, on the evidence of Oates and two of 
his associates Soon after the accession of 
James II (1685) Oates was convicted of 
perjury and other crimes See Gates 

Poplar (Poptil/u8)y a well known genus of 
hardy deciduous trees, natural order Sail 
cace», with both barren and fertile flowers 
in catkins, stamens four to thirty, leaves 
alternate, broad, with long and slender foot- 
stalks flattened vertically, the leaves having 
generally more or less of a tremulous motion. 
About eighteen species have been observed, 
natives of Euro^, Central and Northern 
Asia, and North America. Some of the pop- 
491 


lars are the most rapid grow ers of all hardy 
forest trees. They thrive under a veriet) of 
conditions as regards soil, Ac , but do best in 
damp situations 1 he timber of the poplai is 
white, light, and soft, and not very valuable 
J* tastufidtitf the ( ormnon I^ombanly j>oplar, 
IS well known as a tall tree with slender 
brain lies almost upright, it readies a height 
of IbO to 150 feet J* niifra is the comiuou 
black poplar P iremfiftt is tlie aspen P 
afha, the white poplar, often attains a htight 
of 100 feet P hafmviift'nt is tin t)alsam 
poplar or tacainaliac of the U States, P 
inoniGjfra, the cotton wood of Annrica, P 
the Ontaiio poplar 

Poplin, a kind of fmdy woven fibrn, 
made of silk and worsted In tin bist poj» 
lins the warp is of silk and the weft of 
worsted, a combination vvbnh nupaits jacu 
liar softness and elasticity to the material, 
in the chea])er makes cotton and flax ate 
substituted for silk, which i)roiluces a cor 
responding deterioration m the' appearance 
of the stuff I'he luanufictme of poplm 
was intiodincd into Ireland from hrnnee 
in 1775 by Vrotestant refugees, and Ireland 
IB still famous for its yuudiutnm 
Popocatepetl (A/t(‘e, to smoke, 

and a mountain), an active volcano in 
Mexico, in the province of Puebla, Ion 98** 
33' w , lat 18’ W N Us height has been 
estimated at 1 7,884 fe et The crater is 
3 miles in circnraferenco and 1000 feet deep 
Forests cover the basci e>f the mountain, but 
its summit IS mostly covi red with sneiw 

Poppy, the common name for plants of 
the genus Papain, type e»f the order l*apa 
veracea The siieeies of po|>py are herba 
ceeais plants, all hearing large , hnlhant, but 
fugacieais flowers, 'ihe white* lK>pj)y (P 
somnijlrum) yields the well kneewn ojuum 
of commerce (See Opium ) Most of the 
sjHjcies are natives of Eure>|)c, and four are 
truly natives of Bntain Ihey often occur 
as weeds in fields and waste places, and are 
freejucntly also cultivated in gardens for 
ornament The seeds of the white poppv 
yield a Axed haimlessoil employed for cuu- 
nary purposes, and the oil cake is used for 
feeding cattle I’he roots of the poppy are 
annual or perennial, the calyx is composed 
of two leaves, and the corolla of four petals, 
the stamens are numerous, and the ca^isule 
IS one celled, with several longitudinal par- 
titions, and contains a multitude of seeds 

Population The power of propagation 
inherent m all organic life may be regarded 
as infinite There is no one species of vege- 
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table or animal which under favourable 
conditions as to space, climate, and food 
(that 18 to say, if not crowded and inter- 
fered with by others), would not m a small 
number of years overspread every region 
of the globe To this property of organ 
ized beings tlie human species forms no 
excejition And it is a very low estimate 
of its power of increase if we only assume 
that, under favourable conditions, each gen 
eration might be double the number of the 
generation which preceded it Taking man 
kind in the mass, the individual desire to 
contribute to the increase of the species 
may be held to be universal, but the actual 
growth of population is nowhere left to 
the unaided force of this motive, and no 
where does any community increase to the 
extent of its theoretical capacity, even 
though the growth of population has come 
to be commonly considered as an indispen- 
sable sign of the prosperity of a community 
hor one thing population cannot continue 
to increase beyond the means of subsis 
tence, and every increase beyond actual or 
immediately attainable means, must lead 
to a destruction of life But if population 
IS thus actually limited by the means of 
subsistence, it cannot be prevented by these 
means from going further than these means 
will warrant, that is to say, it will only be 
cheeked or arrested after it has exceeded 
the means of subsistence It becomes then 
an inquiry of great importance by what kind 
of cheeks population is actually brought up 
at the point at which it is in fact arrested 
This inquiry was first systematically trt ated 
in an Essay on the Principle of Pojiulation 
published in 1798 by the Kev T K Mai 
thus (^ee Malthus ) Malthus points out 
that population increases iii a geometrical, 
while the means of subsistence only increase 
in an anthmetical ratio And in examm 
ing the bearing on each other of the dif 
feient ratios of increase of human life, and of 
the means of supporting it, he has deduced 
a law to the proof of which a considerable 
portion of his work is devoted This law 
IS that the energy of reproduction nses above 
all the ordinary accidents of human life, and 
the inevitable restraints imposed by the 
various organizations of human society, so 
that in all the various countries and climates 
in which men have lived, and under all the 
constitutions by which they have been gov 
erned, the normal tendency of population 
has always been to press continuously upon 
the means of subsistence Malthus divides 


the checks on the increase of population into 
two classes, preventive and positive, the 
one consisting of those causes which prevent 
possible births from taking place, the other 
of those which, by abbreviatmg life, cut off 
actual excesses of population In a further 
analysis of these checks he reduces them to 
three— -vice, misery, and moral restraint 
The proof of his mam position is histoncal 
and statistical In regard to the subsidiary 
inquiry, the most striking point brought out 
is the rarity of moral restraint and the uni 
form action, m innumerable forms, of vice 
and misery In order that the latter should 
be weakened in their action, and the former 
strengthened, it is desirable to have the 
g< ner d standard of living in a community 
raised as high as possible, and that all may 
look to the attainment of a position of com 
fort by the exercise of prudence and energy 
The following figures may be given as aj) 
pioMinately representing the density of 
population in the great divisions of the 
world (but some of the figures are mt*e 
estimates) — 
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Porbandar, a town of India, chief town 
of a native stite of the same name, m the 
political agenc> of Kattyawar, 1 Bombay It 
IS built on a creek on the s \v coast of (lu 
jeiat, and has a brisk tnde with Bombay 
and Malabar Pop 14,509 The state has 
an area of 535 square miles and a pop of 
72,077 

For'beagle, a fish of the Tiamnid e family 
of sharks Three species have been de 
scribed, the best known is Lamna coinu 
hica, which occurs in the North Atlantic, 
and frequently strays to the British coasts 
It attains to a length of 10 feet, and feeds 
chiefly on fishes 1 he porbeagle has two 
domal fins, a wide mouth, lanceolate teeth, 
and very wide gill openings 

Porcelain China itare and Pottery 
Porcelain Crab {Poi cello na), a name for 
certain Crustacea, typical of the family Por- 
cellamddB, small smooth crabs, of which two 
are British P platycheles the hairy, and 
P longieornis the minute, porcelain crab 
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Porch, an extenor appendai^e to a build 
mg, forming a covered approach to one of it* 
pnncipal doorways The porches m some 
of the older churches are of t^^ o stones, hav 
mg an upper apartment to which the name 
pan IS IS sometimes applied — Tht Porch was 
a public portico in Athens ^the ^toa Poikilt) 
where the philosopher Zeno taught his dis 
ciples Hence The Parch is e<pu valent to 
tht ^chm! oj the Mo}cs 

Porcia, an ant icnt Reiman latly, a daughter 
of Cato of I tu a. She first married M 
Bibulus, C isar s colleague in the consulship 
(b c bv whom she had three children 
Bibulus died m bo 48, and lu B c 4 > she 
married M Brutus, who after w ards In. c vine 
the assassin of Ctesar After the death of 
Brutus she put an end to her life 

Por'cupine, a name of certain rodent t(iiad 
rupeds, the best known species of which bo 
long to the genua //ys^r/r I’he body is 
covered, especially on the back, with the 
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SO called quilh, or dense solid spine -like 
structures, intermixed with bristles and stiff 
hiirs There are two incisors and eight 
molar teeth m each ]aw, which continue to 
grow throughout life from permanent pulps 
The muzzle is generally short and iwmtcd, 
the ears short and rounded The antenor 
feet possess four, and the hinder feet five 
toes, all prov idcd w ith strong thick nails The 
common or crested jMircupine, Jlysirix cris 
tdta^ found in Southern Lurf)pe and in 
Northern Afnca, is the best known species 
When fully grown it measures nearly 2 feet 
m length, and some of its spines exceed 
1 foot Its general colour is a gnzzled dusky 
black The spines m their usual pr>8itum he 
nearly flat, with their points directed back 
wards, but when the animal is excited they 
are capable of being raii»ed The quills are 
loosely inserted in the skin, and ma\, on 
bemg V lolently shaken, become detached — 


a circumstance which ma\ probably have 
given rise to the purely fainilous stitement 
that the animal possessed the power of actu- 
ally ejecting its quills like arrows or darts 
at an enem> These animals burrow dining 
the day, and at night searih for fwd, which 
consists chief!) of vegetable mattei Of the 
\ met lean species, the Caiiaihaii or North 
Anurican pore u j >me {/ r#^/nco« dormin) is 
tlu best known It is about 2 feet long, and 
of slow md sluggish habits The quills in this 
sjhicu'h ire short, and are concealed amongst 
the fur The ears are shoit, and hiddiu by 
tin fur The tail is comparativily short 
The genus Ctrcdnhi^ of South Amorua 
possesses a (list im live ftaturo in the cion 
gated prehensile tad, ada])tiug it for arbo 
real existcnu These latter forms nia) thus 
Ik) tcimed ‘tree porcupines ’ In length the 
t^picil species of this genus averages 
foot, the tail measuring about 10 inches 

Porcupine Ant-eater See hchulna 
Porcupine Crab {Irifhodis hi/ntru), a spo 
cies of crab coveied with spines, found off 
the coiusts of Japan It is dull and sluggish 
111 its movewK nts 

Porcupine-fish ' Diodon h^Htrit), a fish of 
the order Blcctognathi, fomid in the tropical 
seas It IS about 1 1 iiictics long, and is 
covered with spines or prukles 
Porcupine - grass {'Jitodm or Ft silica 
iriUant)^ an (xccssivcly spiny Australian 
grass which makes largt aicas almost im 
passable, also commonly tailed aptmjex 

Porcupine-wood, a name for the wood of 
tlie cocoa nut p ilrn 

Pordeno'ne, a town of N Italy, prov of 
Udint , 10 miles N N E of Venice It is a well 
built, stirnng place, with manufactures of 
linen, copper utensils, paper, and glass, and 
a consider ible trade i*()p 7190 

Pordenone, Ir (so called from his birth- 
place, I’urdenonc, his true name being (lio 
vanm Antonio liicimo), or Ueoiiio da 
J’oUDFNONi-, a painter of the Venetian 
sc h<K)l, iKirri alunit 1484 Ho executed many 
works for his native place, some also for 
Mantua,, Viccn/a, and Genoa, but his 
grt itest works were for Venice He died in 
ierrara 1540 Sjiccimens of his works are 
to be found in many of the principal gal 
lories of Europe 

Porgie (Patfrun arff^rops)^ a fish of the 
family Sparida , with an oblong body, scaly 
checks, and one dorsal fin, found off the 
coasts of the United States It is one of 
the most important food fishes, and attains 
a length of 18 inches and a weight of 4 lbs. 
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The name is also given to the Menhaden, 
which see 

Porifera (‘pore beanng*), a term com- 
monly employed to designate the sponges 

Ponsm, a name given by ancient geome- 
ters to a class of mathematical propositions 
having for their object to show what condi- 
tions will render certain problems indeter- 
minate Playfair defined a ponsm thus ‘A 
proposition affirming the possibility of find 
ing such conditions as will render a certam 
problem indeterminate, or capable of innu- 
merable solutions * 

Pork, the fiesh of swme, is one of the 
most important and widely used species of 
animal food Pork is coarser and ranker 
than beef or mutton, but when of good 
quality and well cured it develops a nch 
ness and delicacy of flavour in marked con- 
trast with the dryness and insipidity of other 
salted meat The abundance and digestive 
quality of its fat renders it a suitable diet 
for cold climates The swine was forbidden 
to be eaten by the Mosaic law, and is re 
garded by the Jews as especially typical of 
the unclean animals Other Eastern nations 
had similar opinions as to the use of pork 
Pork contains less fibrine, albuminous and 
gelatinous matter than beef or mutton 

Porosity, tho name given to a property 
possessed by all bodies, in consequence of 
which their molecules are not immediately 
contiguous to one another, but are separated 
by intervening spaces or pores 

Porphyr'io, a genus of birds of the rail 
family, including the P hifacinthinui (pur 
pie or hyacmthiiie gallinule), a bird found 



Porphyno hyacvnUitnui (Purple Gallinule) 

in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and remarkable 
for the structure of its beak and the length 
of its legs It feeds on seeds and other hard 
substances, and hves in the neighbourhood 
of water, its long toes enablmg it to run 
over the aquatic plants with great facility 


It 18 about 18 mches long, of a beautiful 
blue colour, the bill and feet red 

Porphyry, originally the name given to 
a very hard stone, partakmg of the nature 
of granite, susceptible of a fine polish, and 
consequently much used for sculpture In 
the fine arts it is known as JRosto AnttqaOf 
and by geologists as Red Syenitia Porphyry 
It consists of a homogeneous felspathic base 
or matrix, havmg crystals of rose coloured 
felspar, called oligoclase, with some plates 
of blackish hornblende, and grams of oxi- 
dized iron ore imbedded, giiing to the mass 
a speckled complexion It is of a red, or 
rather of a purple and white colour, more 
or less vanegated, the shades being of all 
gradations from violet to a claret colour. 
Egypt and the East furnish this material 
in abundance It also abounds m Mmorca, 
where it is of a red lead colour, vanegated 
with black, white, and green Pale and red 
porphyry, vanegated with black, white, and 
green, is found m separate nodules in Ger- 
many, England, and Ireland The art of cut- 
ting porphyry as practised by the ancients 
appears to be now qmte lost In geology 
the term porphyry is applied to any un- 
stratified or igneous rock m which detached 
crystals of felspar or some other mineral are 
diffused through a base of other mineral 
composition The vaneties of porphyry are 
known as felspar porphyry, claystone por- 
phyry, porphyntic granite, and porphyntic 
greenstone 

Porphyry (Pobphybios), a Greek philoso 
pher of the Neo Platomc school, celebrated 
as an antagomst of Christianity, bom about 
233 AD He studied under Longinus at 
Athens, and at the age of thirty placed 
himself under the teachmg of Plotmus at 
Rome About 268 he went to Sicily, where 
he IS said to have written his treatise 
against the Christians, which was publicly 
burned by the Emperor Theodosius, and is 
only known from fragments m the authors 
who have refuted him Porphyry recognized 
Christ as an eminent philosopher, but he 
charged the Christians with corruptmg his 
doctnnes He was a volummous writer, but 
few of his works are extant The most im- 
portant are his Lives of Plotmus and Pytha- 
goras Porphyry died about 304 or 306 

Porpoise, a genus of cetacean mammalia^ 
belonging to the family DelphmidsB (dol- 
phins, &c) The common porpoise (PAo- 
caena is the smallest and most 

familiar of all Cetacea, and occurs plenti- 
fully off the Bntish coasts and in the Xorth 
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S«a. It attains an ayerage length of f* feet 
The front of the head is convex iii form, 
wad has the spiracle or blow hole in the 
middle line The eyes and ears are small 
The caudal fin is horizontal and flattened 
The neck is very short The fore limbs 
project from the body \o bind limbs are 
developed The teeth are small with blunted 
crowns The stomach is in three portions. 



PorpoiM (Phoetma commAnu) 


No olfactory nerves exist The porpoise 
feeds almost eutiicly on herrings and other 
fish, and herds or ‘schools’ of f>oriX)i8ea fol 
low the herring shoals, amongst which they 
prove very destructive An allied species 
IS the round hea<led poriioise, or ‘ caamg 
whale' of the Shctlandeis 'J’hese latter 
measure fiom 20 to 24 feet in length, and 
are hunted for the sake of the oil See 
Caatng Whale 

Por’pora, Nicol6, Italian composer, was 
bom at Naples about 1085, and was the 
favounte pupil of Scarlatti His first opera, 
Axiana e Teseo, was brought out at V lenna, 
1717 In 1722 he had composed five operas 
and an oratorio In 1 7 25 he went to V leiina* 
and subsequently paid professional visits to 
Rome, Venice, and Dresden In 1729 a 
party in London, which was discontented 
with Handel, opened a second opera house, 
and called Porpora to take the directnm of 
it Porpora was successful, and Handel 
after a heavy pecuniary loss gave up the 
theatre, and devoted himself to oratorio 
Porpora afterwards returned to the < 'oiiti 
nent, and died m great poverty at Naples 
m 1767 

Porsen'na, or Por'hena, Labb, the king 
of the Etmrian city Clusium, according tf> 
the legend narrated by Livy, who rreeived 
the Tarquins when they were expelled from 
Rome, and after in vam endeavouring to 
effect their restoration by negotiation, ad 
vanned with an army to Rome He was 
checked by Horatius Codes, who defende<l 
the bridge over the Tiber leading to Rom* 
Modem critics have held that Rome was 
completely conquered by him 


Porson, Richard, critic and olasaical 
scholar, professor of Greek m the Univer 
sity of (.’ambndge, was born ii 1759 at East 
Ruston, 111 Norfolk, where his father was 
parish clerk, and died in London 1808 In 
1777 he entert'd I rmity College, Cambridge, 
wheio he laghly distinguished himself in 
classics, and in 1782 tiK^k the degree of U A 
and v\ 0 ) chosen to a fellowship This ho 
resigned in 1792, smeo it could no longer l>e 
held by a lav man, aiul Porson declined to 
take holy orilen Hoon after he was unani 
moiihl^ t ie( te(i ( 1 1*01 k pi ufessor, a post which, 
however, hi ought him an income of only 
Jt40 a yeai Ho edited and annotated sev* 
eral Greek woiks, especially four of the 
dramas of iMnipnles, and enjoyed the repu- 
tation of bung one of the best Greek 
scholars and critics of the age, notwith 
stauclmg which he experienced little p itioii 
age, a circumstance paitly attributable to 
his intemjwrato lialiits In 1805 ho was 
Appointed librarian to the London Institu 
turn Ho was familiar with English litera 
tuie, and wioto for some of the chief 
periodic als of the day 

Port, a kind of wine See Po/t II trie 
Port, a harboui oi haven, ccr place where 
ships receive and discharge taigo A free 
}U}rt IS one at whicli the goods imported 
arc exempted from the payment of any 
customs or duties, as long os they are not 
ccuiveyed into the interior of the country 
Port, the name given to the left side of a 
ship (looking towards the prow), as distin 
guished from the starboard or right side 
Jb ormerly larboard was used instead of port 
Porta See Pace to dtfla Porta 
Fort Adelaide, a seaport of S Australia, 
the port of the city of Adelaide, with which 
il IS connected by a railway of 7^ miles It 
18 on the estuary of the I’orrens, which 
eiiteis the Gulf of St Vincent, and is the 
chief port of S Australia The harbour 
accommodation has been recently greatly 
improved, extensive wharves, piers, &c, 
have lx.en provided, but the entrance is 
still partly olistructed by bars The town 
has a custc^m house, manno board offices, 
court house, ckc Pop (with district), 21,000 
PortaAown', a rnarkc t town, Ireland, m 
the county and 9 mile m north east of Ar 
magh, on the Bann, which is navigable to 
vtflsc Is of 90 tons It has manufactures of 
linen and cambric, of steam engines and 
other machinery, a soap and candle work, 
and a brisk trade m agricultural produce. 
Pop 10,092 



PORTAGE PORTER 


Portage, a term applied m Canada to a 
break in a chain of water communication, 
over which goods, boats, &c , have to be 
earned, as from one lake, river, or canal to 
another, or, along the banks of nvers, round 
waterfalls, rapids, &c 

Portage la Praine, a nsing town of 
Canada, in Manitoba, on the Assinibome, 
in a nch wheat growing region Pop 3901 
Portal Circulation, a subordinate part 
of the venous circulation, belonging to the 
liver, in which the blood makes an additional 
circuit before it joms the rest of the venous 
blood I'he term is also applied to an ana 
logous system of vessels in the kidney 
Port Alfred, a port and seaside resort, 
Cape Colony, at the mouth of the Kowie 
Kivcr, NK of Port Elizabeth Pop 1100 
Portarlmgton, a market town of Ire 
land, partly in Xing’s and partly in Queen’s 
County, on the Barrow, 44 miles vv s w from 
Dublin The inhabitants are partly desetn 
dants of French and Flemish Protestants 
formerly settled here Pop 1943 

Port Ar thur, a port, town, and railway 
station on Thunder Bay, Lake Superior, 
Ontario, Canada, carries on mining and 
lumbering Pop 3000 
Port il^hur, naval station and fine bar 
hour on the Ijeaotong peninsula of N E 
China, taken by the Japanese in 1894, and 
since acijuired by Russia 

Port-au-Prinoe (por to prana), capital of 
the Republic of Hayti, on the western side 
of the island, at the south east extremity of 
the bay of the same name It is built m a 
low and unhealthy spot, consists cliiefly of 
wooden bouses, and contains an ungainly 
palace, a senate house, a Roman Catholic 
church, a custom house, mint, an hospital, 
lyceum, &c The chief exports are mahog 
any an 1 red wood, coffee, and cocoa nuts 
Pop 40,000 

Port Blair, a harbour of South Andaman 
Island See A tidamans 
Portcullis, a strong grating of timber or 
iron, resembling a harrow, made to slide m 
vertical grooves in the jambs of the entrance 
gate of a fortified place, to protect the gate 
in case of assault 

Port Darwin, an inlet on the northern 
coast of Australia, the chief harbour of the 
Northern Territory of South Australia, about 
2000 miles from Adelaide The port town 
is Palmerston 

Port Dumford, a good harbour on the 
east coast of Equatorial Africa, in lat 1® 13' 
s , at the mouth of the Wabuski River 


Porte, Ottoman, or Sublime Porte, the 
common term for the Turkish government 
The chief office of the Ottoman Empire is 
styled Bahi Ali^ lit the High Gate, from 
the gate {hab) of the palace at which justice 
was administered, and the French trans- 
lation of this term being Sublime Porie^ 
hence the use of this word 

Port Elizabeth, a seaport in the east of 
Cape Colony, on Algoa Bay It contains 
many fine buildings, mcludmg a town -house, 
custom house, hospital, &c , and is the great 
emporium of trade for the eastern portion 
of the colony as well as for a great part of 
the interior, being the terminus of railways 
that connect it with Kimberley and other 
important inland towns It is now a greater 
centre of trade than Cape lown, and the 
exports and imports amount to over three 
and a half millions sterling Pop 25,325 
Porter See lirt u ing 
Porter, Anna Maria, sister of Jane 
Portei, and a native of Durham, was born 
about 1781 Most of her life was spent 
with her mother and sister Jane near Lon 
don She produced a number of novels, 
which enjoyed considerable popularity in 
theirday, including 'Die Hungarian Brothers, 
Don Sebastian, The Recluse of Norway, 
The Fast of St Magdalen, and the Knight 
of St John Died 1832 
Porter, Jane, sister of Sir Robert Ker 
Porter and Anna Mana Porter, was Ixirn 
at Durham in 1776, and made her first 
essay in literature m 1803 by the publica- 
tion of Thaddeus of Wai*saw, an historical 
romance, which became extremely popular 
and secured her European fame A still 
greater Buccess attended her Scottish Chiefs 
(1809), though It 18 now thought little of 
Her subsequent works include the Pastor’s 
Fireside, Duke (^hristian of Luneburg, Ihe 
Field of Forty Footsteps, &c Died at 
Bristol 1850 

Porter, Noah, D D , LL D , an American 
philosopher and writer, born at Farmington, 
Conn , United States, in 1811 Graduatmg 
at Yale College m 1831, he was ordained 
pastor of the Congregational Church, New 
Milford, Conn , in 1836, and in 1843 settled 
at Springfield, Mass Returning to Yale m 
1846 as professor of metaphysics and moral 
philosophy, he was elected president in 1871, 
and continued to hold that position till 1 886 
Amongst his chief works are Historical Dis- 
courses, the Human Intellect, Books and 
Reading, the Science of Nature versus the 
Science of Man, The Elements of InteUectual 
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Philosophy, The Elements of Moral S< u nee, 
Bishop Georg^e Berkeley , and Kant s Lthics 
Dr Porter also edited an edition of Web 
ster 8 Dictionarv He dud in 1892 

Porter, Sm Robert Ker, artist and tra» 
\entr, boin at Durham alniut 177*), ditd at 
St Petersburg IS 12 He was brother to 
Jane and Anna Mana l\irtt.r, became a 
student at the Ko}al Ataderny, painted 
several large battle pieces, and in 1804 was 
invited to UusMa by the em|,>eror, who 
made him his historical painter In l^OS 
he joined the Bi itwh forces under Sir *1 ohu 
Moore, whom he atcompanicd to bpain 
Subsequently he rcturneil to Russia and 
mairied the Princess Sherbatoff In 18H 
he obtained the honoiu of knighthood 
From 1817 to 1620 inclusive ho was en 
gaged m travelling through the East, and 
from 1820 to 1841 was Biitish consul to 
A^ene/iu la Among bis woi ks are 1 ravel 
ling Sk.tclies in Russia and Sweden, liCt 
ters from Portugal and Spain, Nairativc of 
the Campaign in Russia, Travels in Georgia, 
Pcrsi i, and Arun nia 

Port -Glasgow, a seaport of Scotland, 
in Renfrewshire, on the southern bank of 
tlie estu irv of the ( l^dc aliove (irecnock 
Among the buihhngs aic the town house, 
court house, and [uisou combined, forming a 
hue nnge of buildings, with a Doric portico 
and a handsome spire , there arc aDo a 
handsome t<jwu hall and a good custom 
house When the Clyde was deepened so 
as to enable large vessels to sail up to Glas 
gow, the trade of I’ort (jilasgow rajadly dim- 
inished Recently, however, it b<i8 some 
what revived Ihe staple industries arc 
ship building and manne engineenng , and 
there are manufactures of sail cloth, nqits, 
&c The burgh joins with Xilniarnock, 
Rutherglcn, Dumbarton, and Renfrew m 
sending a member to parliament Pop 
(1901), 16,810 

Poxt Hamiltozi, for some time a coaling 
sUtion of the British navy, ci nsisting of 
three small islands, Sodo, Sunhodo, ami 
Observatory Island, about 10 miles south of 
Corea, commanding the straits of that natm 
leading from the China Seas to the Ja 
panese Sea The three islands inclose a 
large and commodious harliour Pop about 
2000 

Port Hope, a town of C’anada on the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario, 6 5 miles 
N E of Toronto by the Graml 'I riink Rail 
way I'he town is beautifully situaU d it 
the base and on the declivity of the hills 
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ov 11 looking the lake It has active indus 
tries, and a good trade iii tmd<tr, gram, and 
floui Pop 4186 

Port Huron, a cit> of the Dnitid States, 
on the St Clair River, jMichigan, where it 
leaves Lake Huron It has an extensive 
lumber trade, ship yaids saw, flour, and 
planing mills, &t , and m conneited with 
SarniH in Canada by femes and a railioad 
passing under the liver Pop 19,ir)8 

Portici (por'ti ehi ), a town in Southern 
Italy, on the Uulf of Najdes at the base of 
\ csuvius It IS alxmt 5 milts east from the 
city of Na])ks, but is connected with it by 
the long village of S Giovanni a Tcdiutio 
^Sii plan at It is delightfully 

situated, has inan> ekgant villas, and is 
suirouudid bv ime couutiv seats It jios 
Htssts a royal palate, now the piopmty of 
the municipality of NajJts An active 
hsheiy is earned on Pop 

Portico, in aukitcH tuuj, a kind of jjoreh 
befoie* the entranto of a building fronted 
with (olumns, and either pnqoc ting in fiont 
of the building or reetdmg within it Poi 
ticots are styled tctiastyle, hevastjlo, otto 
styh, detastvle, attording as tht columns 
nuinbi I four, hi\, tight, oi ten 

Fortishead, familiarly PoKHEr a Hinall 
town t»f England, in Somt iHetshirc, on the 
Severn < stuary, 10 miles b^ rail from Bris 
tol, now a favourite watering plaet , with a 
d<»(k of 12 atrts Poj) 2900 

Port Jackson, a beautiful and extensive 
inlet oil the east coast of AuHtrulia m New 
South Wales, forming a well shelttnd bar 
hour tm the south shore of which Sydney 
Blands See /Sydney 

Port Jervis, a town of the U States, in 
Orange co, Now \ ork, btautifully situated 
at the confluence of tin Ntversmk and 
Dtlawart, whtre tht boundaries of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania meet 
Pop 9J27 

Portland, a seajiort of the United 
States, in Maine, on a ptninsula at the 
western extremity of CWo Bay, a pntur 
esque and well built city, with hamlHome 
public buildings, and abumlanee of trees in 
manv if its streets Locomotive cam, , 
aro madt , tht re ire also shqi building yards, 
glass works, pottenes, and rope walks, and 
the ithiang of potroU urn and sugar is ex 
teiiHivelv tarntd on Tht trade Ixith man 
tune and inland is exttnsive, Portland l>eing 
the ttiiiufius of imjiortant railways The 
haiboui iH easy of at cess, capacious, safe, 
deep enough for the largest vessels, and 
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rarely obstrueted with ice, hence it is a 
convenient winter port for traffic between 
Bntain and Canada The coaeting trade is 
extensive, and many vessels are engaged in 
the fishenes The principal exports are 
timber, fish, beef, butter, &o Pop 60,145 

Portland, the chief cit} of Oregon, United 
States, situated on tiio left bank of Wil- 
lamette River, about 12 miles from its con- 
fluence with the Columbia It is the ter 
minus of the Northern Pacific Railway, and 
at the head of ship navigation, having regu 
lar steam ooinmumcation with British Co- 
lumbia and San Francisco Pop (1890V 
4() 385, or, including the suburban city of 
Last Poitland, 56,917, (1900), 90,426. 

Portland, a town of New Brunswick, 
really a suburb of St John city, with which 
it has been recently united. 

Portland, Ihle of, a peninsula, supposed to 
have been formerly an island, in the county 
of Doisot, 50 miles ws w of Southampton, 
111 tlie British ( 'hanneh It is attached to the 
mainland by a long ndge of shingle, called 
the Chesil Bank, and it consists chiefly of 
the well known Portland stone (which see), 
whii h is chiefly worked by convicts, and is 
exported in largo quantities One of the 
most prominent objects in the island is 
the convict prison, situated on the top of 
a hill It contains about 1500 convicts 
The south extremity of the island is called 
the Bill of Portlami, and between it and a 
bank called the Shambles is a dangerous 
current called the Race of Portland See 
also Portland Breakwater 

Portland Beds, in geology, a division of the 
Uppei Oolites occuirmg between the Pur 
beck Beds and the Kimmendge Clay, con 
sisting of beds of hard oolitic limestone and 
f i ei stone interstratified with clays and rest 
ing on light coloured sands which contain 
fossils, chiefly inollusca and fish, with a few 
uptilcs They are named from the rocks 
of the group fomimg the Isle of Portland 
III Uorsetshire, from whence they may be 
tiaied through Wiltshire as far as Oxford 
shire 

Portland Breakwater, the greatest work 
of the kind in Britain, runs from the north 
east shoulder of the Isle of Portland (which 
see) m a north east direction, with a bend 
towards the English Channel, and forms a 
complete protection to a large expanse of 
water between it and Weymouth, thus form 
ing an important harbour of refuge It con- 
sists of a sea wall 1 00 feet high from the bot 
tom of the sea, 300 feet thick at the base, and 


narrowmg to the summit, and has a length 
of 1§ mile, consisting of two portions, one 
connected with the shore, 1900 feet m length, 
and another of 6200 feet m length, separated 
from the former by an opening 400 feet wide, 
through which ships can pass straight to sea 
with a northerly wind It is protected by 
two circular forts, the pnncipal at the north 
end of the longer portion The work, which 
was earned out by government, occupied a 
penod of nearly twenty five years, ending 
with 1872, and cost £1,033,600, exclusive of 
convict labour Worl^ to protect an addi 
tional area are now in course of construction 

Portland Cement, a well known cement, 
so called from its resemblance m colour to 
Portland stone It is made from chalk and 
gault clay in definite proportions These 
matenals are intimately mixed with water, 
and formed into a sludge This is dried, and 
when caked is roasted in a kiln till it be 
comes hard It is afterwards ground to a 
fine powder, in which state it is ready for 
market This cement is much employed 
along with gravel or shivers for making arti- 
ficial stone A month after it is set it forms 
a substance so hard as to emit a sound when 
struck. 

Portland Stone is an oolitic limestone 
occumng in great abundance in the Isle of 
Portland, England. (See Portland ) It is 
one of the members of the Portland Beds, 
and IS much used in building, being soft 
when quamed, but hardemng on exposure 
to the atmosphere 

Portland (or Barberini) Vase, a cele- 
brated ancient cinerary um or vase, of the 
3d century after Christ, found in the tomb 
of the Emperor Alexander Severus It is 
of transparent dark blue glass, coated \\ ith 
opaque white glass, which has been cut 
down in the manner of a cameo, so as to 
give on each side groups of figures dehcately 
executed in relief, representing the marriage 
of PeleuB and Thetis In 1810 the Duke of 
Portland, its owner, allowed it to be placed 
in the British Museum, where it remained 
intact till the year 1845, when it was mali- 
ciously broken The pieces were carefully 
collected and very successfully reunited, and 
in this state it still remains m the museum, 
but IS not shown to the public 

Portlaw, a village in Ireland, county of 
Waterford, 11 miles WNW of the town of 
Waterford, formerly noted for a large cotton 
manufactory Pop 1394 

Port-IfOids, the capital of the island of 
Mauritius, on the north west coast, beauti- 
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fully situated lu a cove formtd b) a strits 
of basaltic liills^ partially wooded, \ irsniij 
in height from 10 >8 to 2b feet The site 
18 rather unhealthy llio sticets, though 
rather narrow, are laid out at light angles 
and adorned with acai las A mount im stw im 
traverses the town and an open spa< e hki a 
race-course lies behind it There are bar 
lacks, the itre, public hbrar\ , iHitanic giirdt ii, 
hospital, &c , but no buildings of aichitec 
tural importance The tov\n and harliout 
aie protected by batterus Pop 67,387 
Port-Lyttelton St c I utu I 
ion 

Port-Mahon (ina on'), the cap 
ital of the island of ^Minorca, situ 
ated on a narrow inlet iii the « i 
of the island The harbour, j)io 
tected by three forts, is one of tlu 
finest 111 the Mediterranean, anti 
is capable of aceornniodatmg i 
large Meet of ships of the heavit st 
tonnag'e 1 he tow n is w 1 11 built 
and still bears evidences of tin 
British otcupation which lasttd 
for great partof the 18th eentury 
Pop 17,790 

Port-Moody, ahaihoui at tin 
head of Bunard Inlet, British 
C’olumbia, ('auada It was in 
tended for the terminus of the (Unadian 
I'acific Railway, but has been abandoned 
for Vancouver, at the entrance to Ihui iid 
Inlet 

Port-Natal' See Durban 
Porto Same as Opoito 
Porto- Alegre (a 15 gre), a seaport of Brn/il, 
capital of the state* of Ui*) Grmde do Sul, 
near the north west extremity of Lake 
Patos, 150 iiiilc', N \ w of Uio (iiaiide It 
IS well and itgularly built The* harbour 
H much visited by nieieluint visseN, and it 
li vs an impoitant trade Pop 61,421 
Portobello, a peril imentary burgh (Luth 
district) of Siotland, mmiieipilly included 
in Edinburgh, on the Firth of horth, niudi 
frequented as a summer resort The bea< ii 
u well adapted for bathing , the promcna<lo 
IS nearly a mih long, and the pier 1250 
feet long and 22 feet broad Pop 8181 
Porto-Bello, a seaport of ( Vdoinbia, on th» 
Cinbbean Sea, 40 miles n n w of Panain » 
Formerly of some importance, it is now i 
floor and miserable place, although its fiii« 
harbour still attracts some tride 

Porto-Cabello, a town of Venezuc la, o i 
the Canbbean Bea. It has a capacious and 
safe harbour Pop TjOO 
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Porto-Ferrajo (ferra'^ri), (hiof town of 
the island of I Iba, on the noith exiaat. Pop 
8737 Najxdeon I residecl hero fnmi May 
6, 1814, to Jhebruarj^ 2t», 1''15 
Port of Spain, the chief tenvn of the 
island of Trinidad It is a pleasant, will 
built town, has two 1 aihcdrals govcriiiutiit 
house, town hall, comt bouse, thontix), I nr 
racks, t*^c It is i rnilway terminus, and at 
pre'sent gcKxB art 1 mded in fiats from the 
ahip*c in the load dead, but a pier is pio 
jeeted Pop, including the suhuilia of 


liavcntville, Belmont, and St A urn s, 

6 ',000 

Porto-Maurizio, a town in U dy, 40 imh s 
F N F of Kite, on the south western hIioh* of 
the ilulf of (leiioa It has a trade in edivc 
oil Pop 728<> 

Portono VO, a se if>ort m Ihndustau, m S 
\reot distrie t, M uh is PrcHKlency, forme ily 
i huge* and wealthv town, hut now lom- 
fniativcly poor uid depopuUtocl J’op 
1 1.OOO 

Porto Rico (Spanish, Puitto Rno)y one of 
the Ingir West India Isltiids, the fourth 
ui rti/e of the Aiitiih-i, e^uit of Ilayti, aiea, 
with Hubordinato ishs, 8000 sipiure mihs 
'riie islmd IS beautiful an<l very feu-tih 
vV. lango of inountains coveied with wood, 
traverses it fiom east to west, averaging 
about 1^»00 ft ft m height, hut with enio 
peak 3078 feet high In tho interior aro 
extensive savaunalm , and along the coast 
tiarts of fertile laml, from 5 to 10 miles 
wide T he HtreaiDH are* numerous, and some 
of the nvers can be ascended by ships to 
the foot of the mountains Theic are num 
erouB bavs and creeks The chief harbour 
IS that of the capital, San Juan de Porto 
Rico, others are May ague/, Police, and Are- 
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ubo The climate is rather healthy except 
dunng the rainy season (Sept — March) 
Gold 18 found m the mountain streams 
Copper, iron, lead, and cf>al have also been 
found, and there are salines or salt ponds 
The chief produc ts are sugar, rum, molasses, 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, hides, live stock, dye- 
woods, timber, rice, &c Discovered by 
Columbus in 1493, it was settled by the 
Spaniards in 1010, who ceded it to the 
United States m 1898 Pop 953,243 

Porto-Rico, San J uan de, the capital and 
principal seaport of the above island, on its 
north coast, stands upon a small island 
connected with the mainland by a bridge, 
IS surrounded by strong foitihcations, and 
18 the seat of the government and 8ui>erior 
courts of the island I'he harbour is capable 
of accommodating ships of the largest size 
Pop (1899), 32,048 

Porto Santo, a small island about 40 
miles north east of the island of Madeira, 
of which it IS a dependency, 6 miles long by 
2^ hrotwl, producing wine, oranges and other 
fruits, vegetables, &c 

Port-Patnek, a seaport in Wigtownshire, 
Scotland, on the Insh Sea, the nearest port 
III Britain to Ireland, the distance being only 
21 miles A submarine electric telegrafih 
connects Port Patrick with Donaghadee m 
li eland Pop 451 

Port-Phllhp, Austialia See Melbourne 

Portree', a village of Scotland, on a small 
bay on the cast shore of the island of Skye 
It has a good harbour, which is regularly 
visited by (Glasgow steamers, and there is 
a considerable export of cattle, salmon, &c 
Pop 872 

Port-Royal, a fortified town on the south 
last coast of Jamaica, on a tongue of laud, 
forming the south side of the harbour of 
Kingston Its harbour is a station for 
British ships of war, and it contains the naval 
arsenal, hospital, &c It has been often 
damaged by eaithquakes Pop 14,000 

Port - Royal, a Cistercian convent in 
Fiance, which jdayed an important part in 
the Jansemst controversy It was situated 
near C^hevreuse (depaitment of Seine-et 
Oise), about 15 miles s w of Pans, and wm 
founded m 1204 by Matthieu de Mont 
morency, under the rule of St Bernard 
l*ort Royal, like many other religious houses, 
had fallen into degenerate habits, when m 
lb09 the abbess Jacqueline Mane Angt- 
li({ue Arnauld undertook its reform U’he 
number of nuns increased considerably under 
her rule, and m 1625 the^ amounted to 


eighty The building thus became too small, 
and the insalubrity of the situation induced 
them to seek another site The mother of 
the abbess purchased the house of Cluny, in 
the Faubourg Saint Jacques, Pans, to which 
a body of the nuns remov ed The two sec- 
tions of the convent were now distinguished 
as Port Royal des Champs and Port Royal 
de Pans About 1636 a group of emiuent 
literary men of decided religious tendencies 
took up their residence at Les Granges, near 
Port Royal des Champs, where they devoted 
themselves to religious exercises, the educa- 
tion of youth, &c These weie regarded as 
forming a joint community with the nuns 
of Port Royal, among whom most of them 
had relatives Among the number were 
Antoine Ainauld, Arnauld dAiitilly, Le 
maistie de Sacy and his two brothers, all 
relatives of the abbess, NicoUe, and subsc 
qnently Pasc il, whose sister Jacqueline was 
at Port Royal The educational institution, 
thus founded, which flourished till 1660, 
became a powerful rival to the institution 
of the Jesuits, and os the foundeis adopted 
the views of Jansenius (see Jan'uni&U)^ sub 
sequently condemned by the pope, a for- 
midable quarrel ensued, in which the Port 
Royalist nuns, siding with their male 
friends, became subject to the relentless 
persecution of the Jesuits, which culmi 
nated in the complete subversion of then 
institution Port Royal des Champs was 
finally suppressed by a bull of Pope Clement 
II (1709), and its profierty given to Port 
Royal de Pans The latter continued its 
existence to the revolution, when its house 
was converted into a pnson, and subse- 
quently (1814) into a maternity hospital 
Portrush', a small seaport in the north of 
Ireland, 5 miles north of Coleraine, much 
resorted to for sea bathing It is connected 
with the Giant’s Causeway by an electric 
tramway Pop 1941 
Port Said, a town of Egypt, on the Medi 
terraneau, at the northern entrance of the 
Suez Canal It was begun simultaneously 
with the canal in 1859, being designed for 
its terminal port There is an outer harb( )ur 
formed by two piers jutting out into the 
sea, each terminated by a small lighthouse 
This admits large ocean steamers, which 
thus sail into the inner harbour and from it 
into the canal Near the entrance to the 
inner harbour is a lofty lighthouse with i 
powerful light Pop 42,095 
Portsea, an island of Hampshire, Eug 
laud, about 5 miles long (n to s ) by about 
500 
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3 broad It comprises the towns of Ports 
mouth and Portsea, and several villages, and 
w connected with the mainland by a bridge 
at its north end See Port-onouth 

Portsmouth, the principal station of the 
British n vvy, a seaport, municipal, county, 
and })sil borough of England, in If amp 
shire, on the south west extremity of the 
islind of Portsea It consists of the four 
distiicts Portsmouth pi oper Portsea, Land 
jmit, and Southsea Portsmouth proper is a 
girri&on town The best street is the High 
Street, which contains the pnncipal shop^, 


hotels, and places of business Portsea is the 
seat of the naval dockyaid, I^andpoit is 
an artisan quarter, and Southsea on the 
east side of the town of Portsmouth is 
a fav ourite sea side resort, and commands 
hue V lews of Spithead and the Isle of Wight 
Southsea (Vstle with its a Ijacent earth 
works, the battenes of the (Tosport side, and 
the circular forts built out in the road 
stead, command tlie entrance to Portsmouth 
Harbour The island of Portsea^ which is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow 
creek called Portsbndge C*anal, is bounded 
on the east by Langston Harbour, on the 
west by Portsmouth Harbour, and on the 
south by Spithead and the Harbour Channel 
The royal dockyard covers an area of about 
500 acres, and is considered the largest and 
most magnificent establishment of the kind 
m the world Inclosed by a wall of 14 
feet high, and entered by a lofty gateway, 
It includes vast store houses, containing all 
the matenals requisite for naval architcc 
ture, machine shops, with all modem ap> 
pliances, extensive slips and docks, in which 
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the largtst ships of the navy am built or 
repair«‘il, ranges of handsome resideiKcs fiw 
the ofhtials, and a Ro>al Naval (\)ll<ge, 
with accommodation for Si>veuty stiidtiits 
Outside the dockyaixl an area of 1 1 a< res 
contains the gun wharf, where vast numbers 
of guns and other ordnance stt>res are kept, 
and an aimoury with 26,000 stand of small 
arms IVrtsmouth has no inannfa( tuios of 
any const quence, except those immediately 
connected with its naval cHtablishments, and 
a few largt brewt rics Its ti ade, both ttiast 
ing and ft»r(igu is of considoiablo oxtuit 
Of latt years an evtensivo and 
systematic series of forti(uati<»ns 
has been undei tonstnutioii for 
tht complete deftmt of Poits 
mouth 'Ihc> exttnd along a 
(uive of about mile at the 
north side of Poitsea Isl iiid 
A stiles of hills, f imlts to the 
north of Poitsmonth, and com 
manding its front to the sea, are 
wtll fortifieil with strong forts 
On the (tosport side a line of 
forts txttnds for I nubs ^I’he 
mtinitipal ami parliamentary bor 
ough incUidcH nearly the whole 
of the islaiul of Portsea. It sends 
two membtrs to the Housi of 
CWimons Prip (1001), 180,160 
Portsmouth, a sea^mrt of the 
United States, in Uo(kingham 
count}, New Hutnpshirt, on the right lunk 
of th( l*iscata(j[ua, 3 miles above its mouth 
m the Atlantic, 50 miles north by east of 
Boston It has long been noted foi its skill 
in naval architcc tuie, and for maritiine 
cfiterpnse It is the scat of a government 
navy yard, and the harboiii is one of the 
safest and most commcxlious m the United 
States JV)p 10,637 
Portsmouth, a seaport town of the United 
States, in Norfolk county, Virg-inia, at the 
mouth of the I li/abeth, 88 miles f h k 
Richmond, has a military academy, and a 
harbour allowing shipsof the heaviest burden 
to come to the wharfs At (josport, a 
suburb, are a navy yard, dry dock, and naval 
hospital Pop 17 427 
Portsmouth, a town in the United States, 
in Scioto county, Ohio, on the Ohio, has ex 
tensive iron manufactures Pop 17,870 
Port -Stanley, pr<rt and capital of the 
Falkland Islands, on I^)rt William Inlet, 
on the y e coast of East 1 alkland It ex 
ports wool, hides, seal fur, Ac Pop 900 
Port Talbot See Ahtravon 
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Por'tugal, a kingdom in the south west of 
Europe, forming the west part of the Ibe 
nan Peninsula, bounded east and north 
by Spam, and west and south by the Atlan 
tic, greatest length, north to south, 345 
miles, greatest breadth, 140 miles I’he 
seven old piovinccs Minho,Tra/ os Montes, 
Beira (Upper and Ijowei), Estreiiiadura, 
Alenitejo, and Algarve now form seventeen 
districts, total area 34,462 sq miles, popu 
lation, 5,021,6'')? in 1000 Add to these 
the Arores (921 sq miles, population, 
256,474), and Madeira (315 sq miles, 
population, 150,528), which gives a grand 
total of 35,698 sq milts, and a population 
of 5,428,659 The eoloniil possessions of 
Portugal consist of — m Asia — Goa, Sal- 
set te, Damaun, and Diu, all in Hindustan, 
Macao in China, and possessions in the 
Indian Arehiptlago, having together an 
area estimated at 9000 stj miles and a 
population estimated at 941,000, in Africa 
— Cape Verd, St Thomas, and Princes 
Islands, the Guinea settlements, Angola, 
Mozambique and dependent its, with an 
o-gffregate area of 792,000 sq miles, and an 
estimated population of 8,197,790 The 
total area of the Portuguese possessions, 
th( refoii, amounts to 801,000 sq miles, the 
population to nearly 9,250,000 

Phyncobl Features — Portugal is only par 
tially separated from Spain by natural boun 
(lanes Its sli ipe is nearly that of a paral- 
lelogiam The coast lino, of great length 
in proportion to the extent of the whole sur 
face, runs from the north m a general s s w 
direction till it reaches Cape St Vincent, 
where it suddenly turns cast It is occa 
sionally bold, and rises to a great height, 
but the far greater part is low and marshy, 
and not unfretjuently lined by sands and 
reefs, which make the navigation dangerous 
The only liarbouis of importance, either 
from their excellence or the trade carried 
on at them, are those of Lisbon, Oporto, 
Setubal, Faro, Figueira, A\ eiro, andVianna. 
The interior is generally mountainous, a 
number of ranges stretching across the coun 
try, forming a succession of independent 
river basins, while their ramifications form 
the water sheds of numerous subsidiary 
streams, and inclose many beautiful valleys 
The loftiest range is the Serra d’Estrella, 
a continuation of the central chain stretch- 
ing across Spain, which attains the height 
of 7524 feet The nucleus of the moun 
tains IS usually granite, especially in the 
north and middle The minerals mclude 


lead, iron, copper, manganese, cobalt, bis 
inuth, antimony, marble, slate, salt, saltpetre, 
lithographic stones, mill stones, and porce 
lam earth No rivers of importance take 
their rise in Portugal The Miriho in the 
north, the Douro, and the Tagus all flow 
from east to west I’he Guadiana is the 
only large nver which flows mainly south 
I*ortugal can only claim as jiecuharly her 
own the Vouga, Mondtgo, and Sado 

('Iwiatc (171(1 Product ionH — The climate 
IS greatly modified by the proximity of the 
sea and the height of the mountains In 
general the winter is short and mild, and m 
some places never completely interrupts the 
course of vegetation Early in February 
>cgetation is in full vigour, during the 
month of July the heat is often extreme, 
and the country assumes, particularly in its 
lower levels, a very parched appearance 
The di ought generally continues into Sep 
tember, then the rams begin, and a second 
spring unfolds Winter begins at the end 
of November In the mountainous dis- 
tricts the loftier summits obtain a covenng 
of snow, which they retain for months, but 
south of the Douro, and at a moderate ele 
vation, snow does not lie long The mean 
annual temperature of Lisbon is about fiO** 
Few countries have a more varied flora than 
l*ortugal The number of species has been 
estimated to exceed 4000, and of these more 
than 3000 are phanerogamous Many of 
the mountains are clothed with forest trees, 
among which the common oak and the cork 
oak are conspicuous In the central pro- 
vinces chestnuts are pre\alent, m the south 
1x)th the date and the American aloe are 
found, while in the warmer districts the 
orange, lemon, and olive are cultivated with 
success The nmlbeiry affoids food for the 
silkworm, and a good deal of excellent silk 
IS produced The vine, too, is cultivated, 
and large quantities of wine are sent to 
Britain (especiilly port wine), and also to 
France, being in the latter country con 
verted into Bordeaux wine Agiiculture 
generally, however, is at a low ebb, and 
m ordinary years Portugal fails to raise 
cereals sufficient to meet its own consump- 
tion Among domestic animals raised are 
mules of a superior breed, sheep, goats, and 
hogs, but up to a very few years ago bttle 
attention was paid to their improvement. 
In consequence of recent reforms, however, 
there has been a marked improvement m 
most branches of mdustry More homed 
cattle have been raised and of a better 
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quality, and livestock now 6gure8 with 
timber and wine among the chief exjwrts 
The fisheries, so long neglected, have also 
been rev ived in recent years 

Manufacture^ Jnduitn/^ <te — ManuLiC 
tures are of limited amount, although thty 
have been increasing of late jears. They 
embrace woollens, cottons, silks, earthen 
ware and porcelain, soap, pajier, iron giKwls, 
h its, &c The principal exports are wmc, 
cork, cattle, timber, olive oil, fruits, iron and 
copper pyrites, and wool, the principal im 
ports are cereals, salt piovisions, colomd 
produce, woollen, cotton, lintn, and silk 
tissues, iron, steel, and other metals, and 
coal In 18*^9 the total amount of imports 
was A1 1 ,4 19,530, w hile the exports amounted 
to £6,678,270 The bulk of the trade is with 
Great Britain, France, and Brazil Cotton 
goods to the value of nearly i 4 50, 000 are 
annually exported from Great Bntain to 
Portugal Accounts are kept in rciSj 7nilr( is 
or 1000 reis, and conto dt rrn or 1,000,000 
icis The value of the rea (or na/) is so 
minute that the milrtis is worth only about 
Is 4 id The French metnc system of 
weights and measures was introduced into 
Portugal between I860 and 1863 

Ooi frmnenty dc — The crown is hereditary 
both in the male and female line The con 
stitution recognizes four pow ers in the state 
— the legislative, executive, judicial, and 
moderating The last is vtsted in the 
sovereign There are two chambers, the 
Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of 
Deputies In 1885 a law was passed abol 
ishing hereditary peerages by a gradual pro 
cess All laws relatmg to the army and 
taxation must ongmate in the chamber of 
deputies While the established religion is 
the Roman Catholic, other religions are 
tolerated. Conventual establishments were 
suppressed in 1834 Education, under a 
distinct ministry, is compulsory , but the 
law IS not enforo^ and the general state of 
education is low The revenu* for 1900 01 
was estimated at £11,600,000, the expendi 
ture at £12,300,000 The revenue has be< n 
almost constantly deficient for more than 
thirty years, and the national debt is now 
fully £150,000,000 The army, consisting 
of 80,000 men on the peace footing, is raised 
both by conscription and enlistment The 
navy is as yet of insignificant strength, but 
is being gradually augmented It is manned 
by 4360 sailors 

HiMory — The Phoenicians, Carthagi 
mans, and Greeks early traded to this part 
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of the peninsula, the original inbabitauts 
of which are s(K)Keu of as 1 uhdantaiH, the 
country being called Lusitania It was 
aftirwards conquered by tin Romans, who 
intnHluced into it tlieir own <uili/ation 
The country was afterwanls inundated by 
Alans, huovi, (Jotbs and \ audals, and m 
the 8th century (712) was ccmqueicd by 
the Saracens \\ lit ti the Spaniards tinally 
wrested the county betw'eeri the JMinho 
and the Doiiro from ^looiish hands, they 
placed counts or governors over this union 
Henry the Youngei of Burgundy, grandson 
of Hugh (’apet, came into Spain alanit lO'H), 
to seek his fortune in the wais igainst tlu* 
Moors Alphonso \ I gave him tlie hind 
of his diughtti, and ippomtcd him (lOO")) 
count and governor of the provinces iMitre 
Donro e Miriho, Tra/ os Montt s, pait <if 
Beira, Ac The count, who owed ftiuld 
services to the Castilian kings, was {»etmitt< d 
to hold in hiKown right whaievei comintHts 
he should make from the Moors beyond tho 
Tagus (1 1 1*2) lit nry s son Alphonso 1 , tie 
feattd Aljibonso, King of ( 'asUlti in 1 17, 
and made himself imU pendent In 11 19 he 
gamed tho brilliant vietoiy of OuiUjne ttver 
the Mtwirs, and was saluteJ on the fit Id King 
of Portugal 9’hc eortes ctmvt oed hy A1 
phonso in 1143 at Laniego tonhrmed him 
in the royal title, and in 11 SI gave to tho 
kingdom a codt of laws and a tonstitiiinm 
Alphonso ex teiuled his doimnionH to tlu btjr 
ders of Algarve, and tt>ok Santaiem m 1 H i 
The capture of Lisbou (1147) which was cf 
fected by the aid of some English ('lUHtidt rs 
and others, was one of the most brilli int 
events of his warlike life 'riie Kiiccttdmg 
reigns from Alphunso I to Dionysius (1279) 
are noteworthy chiefly for tlto tompitHt of 
Algarve (1251) and a conflict with the pope, 
who several times put the kingdcm nmh r 
interdict Dionysius s wise eiuonragcrm nt 
of eximrneieo, agriculture, nuuiufac tuu m, and 
navigation laid tho foundation of the futuu 
greatness of Portugal He liberally patio 
ni/ed learning, and founded a university at 
Lislion, transferred in 1 to Coimbra 
By these and other acts of a wise and 1 1 ne 
ficent aelmimstratiou he earned the title of 
father of his emntn/ He was succeeded 
by Alphonso IV, who in eonjunction with 
Alphonso II of Castile defeated the Moors 
at Salado m 1340 He murdeied Inez do 
Castro, the wife of bis son Pedro (1355) 
(see Inez de Castro), who succeeded him 
Dymg m 1367, Pedro I was succeeded by 
Ferdinand, on whose death m 1383 tho 
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male line of the Burgundian princes became 
extinct His daughter Beatrice, wife of the 
King of Castile, should have succeeded him, 
but the Portuguese were so averse to a con 
nection with Castile that John I , natural 
son of Pedro, grand master of the order of 
Avis (founded in 1162), was saluted king 
by the estates In 1415 he took (*euta, on 
the African coast, the first of a seiics of 
enterprises which resulted in those great 
expeditions of discovery on which the re 
nown of Poitugal rests In this reign were 
founded the firat Portuguese colonies, Porto 
Santo (1418), Madeira (1420), the A/ores 
(1483), and those on the Cold Coast 8’he 
reigns of his son Kdward (1433-38) and his 
grandson Alphonso V were less brilliant 
than that of lohn I , but the latter was 
surpassed by that of lohn TI (1481-05), 
perhaps the ablest of Portugal rulers In 
his reign began a violent struggle with the 
nobility, whose power had become \try 
great under his indulgent predecessors The 
expeditions of discovery were continued 
with ardour and scientific method Bar 
tolommeo Dia/ doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1487, and Vasco da Gama leached 
India in 1408 In 1 500 (Cabral took posses 
Sion of Brazil (See Colom/ ) While these 
great events were still in progress John II 
was succeeded by his cousin Emanuel (1405- 
1521) The conrpiests of Albmiuerque and 
Almeida made him master of numerous 
]) 08 Svssions in the islands and mainland of 
India, and in 1518 Lope de S(jares opened 
a commerce with COima Emanuel ruled 
from Babelmandeb to the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, and the power of Portugal had now 
reached its height In the reign of John 
III , son of Emanuel (1621-57), Indian dis 
coveries and commerce were still further 
extended, but the rapid accumulation of 
wealth through the importation of the pre 
Clous metals, and the monopoly of the com- 
merce between Europe and India, proved 
disadvantageous to home industry The 
wisdom which had hitherto so largely guided 
the counsels of the kings of Portugal now 
seemed to forsake them The Inquisition 
was introduced (1536), and the Jesuits were 
admitted (1540) Sebastian, the giandson 
of John III , who had introduced the Jesu 
its, having had his mind inflamed by them 
against the Moors of Africa, lost his life in 
the battle against these infidels (1578), and 
left hiB throne to the disputes of nval can 
didates, of whom the most powerful, Philip 
II of Spam, obtained possession of the king- 


dom by the victory of Alcantara. The Span- 
ish yoke was grievous to the Portuguese, and 
many efforts were made to break it, but the 
power of Philip was too great to be shaken 
Portugal continued under the dominion of 
Spam till 1640, and her vast colonial posses 
sions were united to the already splendid 
acquisitions of her rival But these now 
liegan to fall into the hands of the Dutch, 
who, bemg provoked by hostile measures of 
Philip, attacked the Portuguese as well as 
the Spanish possessions both in India and 
America They deprived the Portuguese c/c 
the Moluccas, of their settlements in Gum .5a, 
of Malacca, and of Ceylon They alsr ac 
quired about half of Brazil, which after 
the re establishment of Portuguese i jdepen 
deuce, they restored for a pecun ary com 
pensation In 1610, by a succejsful revolt 
of the nobles, Portugal lecove’ed her indc 
pendcnce, ancl lohn IV , duke of Braganza, 
reigned till 1656, when he was succeeded 
by Alphonso VI Al])hon 80 ceded Tangier 
and Bombay to England as the dowry of his 
daughter, vv bo became the queen of Charles 
II Pc dro II , who deposed Alphonso VI , 

concluded a treaty with Spain (1668), by 
which the independence of the country was 
acknowledged During the long reign of 
John V (1706-50) some vigour was exerted 
in regard to foreign relations, while under 
his son and successor Joseph I (1750-77) 
the Marquis of Pombal, a vigorous re- 
former such as Portugal required, adminis 
tcred the government On the accession of 
Maria Francisca Isabella, eldest daughter 
of Joseph, in 1777 the power was in the 
hands of an ignorant nobility and a not less 
Ignorant clergy In 1792, on account of the 
sickness of the queen, Juan Maria Josd, 
pnnee of Brazil (the title of the prince royal 
until 181b), was declared regent His con- 
nections with England involved him in war 
with Napoleon, Portugal was occupied by 
a French force under Juiiot, and the roy il 
family fled to Brazil In 1808 a British 
force was landed under Wellington, and after 
some hard fighting the decisive battle of 
Vimeira took place (August 21), which was 
followed by the Convention of Cintra and 
the evacuation of the country by the French 
The French soon returned, however, but 
the operations of Wellington, and in par- 
ticular the strength of his position withm 
the lines of Torres Vedras, forced them to 
retire The Portuguese now took an active 
part in the war for Spanish independence 
On the death of Maria m 1816, John VI 
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ascended the throne of Portiig-xl and Bra/al, 
m which latter lountry hi still continued 
to reside The absence of the court was 
viewed with dislike by the nation, and the 
general feeling required some fuiidamtiital 
changes in the go\ eminent, A revolution 
in favour of constitutional govirninent was 
effected without bloodshed in lh2<^, and thi 
king invited to return honit whuh hi now 
did In 1822 Hra/ul threw off the vivkt of 
Portugal, and proclumed Dom IVdro mui 
of John VI, ernperor dofm \I dud m 
18*2b, having named tlic Infiuita Isdulla 
Mam regent hhe govcnu.<l in the name 
of the liiiiqieror of lira/il, Ihun Pedro IV 
of Portugal, who gr uited a new c onstitution, 
modelled on the Irench, m 182b In this 
year he abdicateil the Portuguese throne in 
favoui of his daughter Maria da (lloiia, im 
posing on her the condition of inairying hei 
uncle Dom Miguel, who was intrusted with 
the government as regent, but thu ahso 
lutist pirty m Portugal set up the* tlami of 
Dom Miguel to in unlimitid sovireigutv, 
and a revolution in his favour placed him on 
the throne in 1828 In Dfl Dom Ptdio 
resigned the Hra/iliau crown, ind ntuining 
te) Duiope sucteedtd in overthrowing Dom 
Miguel, and restoring the crown to Miiia 
in 1833, d}ing himself m IS D In 18 U» v 
successful revolution took place m favour of 
the restoration of the constitution c»f iSiO, 
and in 1S42 anothir in favour of that of 
182b M ana died in 18 O 3 Her husband, 
Ferdinamlof Saxe ^V)burg(Dom Ferdinand 
II ), became regent foi his and her son, 
Pedro V , who himself took the reins of 
government in Pedn died in IHbl, 

and w'as succeeded by his brothei, Louis I 
IjOUIS died in 188*^, and was suee ceded by 
his son, Carlos I Dunrig these latter reigns 
the state of Portugal has generally bee n 
fairly prosperous ami progressive The re 
lations between Bntain and Portugal have 
generally been very fneiidly,but Portuguese 
encroachments on terntory under British 
protection in South east Afnev provoked 
an emphatic protest from Britain m 18Hb 
90, and a rupture was even threatened for 
a time 

Language and Literature — The eliffer 
ences between Portuguese and Spanish Ian 
guages are of comparatively irmelem ongm, 
the two languages being very nearly alike 
in the time of Alphoiiso I The dialect of 
Spanish spoken m Portugal at the l>egin 
ning of the monarchy was the Galician, 
which was also that of the court of Leon, 
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but that eomt Mibseipu'nt'v ailopted the 
Castilian, whitli betamo the lUmiinant Ian 
giiago of Spain T he declim of the < iahei in 
ehdtit in Spam and the foiuuition ot the 
Portuguese language hinllv di tenmnc*<l the 
SI paration of Spvinsh and Poitugucse and 
from cognate didcets madi them distinet 
languas^t s l\)i tuguese is eoimidered to h iv e 
le8sdu,nit\ than the Spanish, bntis supnior 
to It in litxibililv In some points of j)ro 
mimiviion it iiu i e resembles Iniuh than 
Spunsh It IS dst> thi 1 inuu igt of Bi i/d 
The ol Ust mouuuit nts of INutiigui st liti la 
ture do not go buk furthn tluni tlie 12th 
ami 13th eentuiUH, ami the natui litna 
tail could then biMvst of nothing imui than 
popul ir songs TTii hist Poitngmso col 
lection of poetry {<atH Knu no) was imuh by 
King I >ionysiuM, and was published umli r 
till title of ( amioneitodel Kc v Dom Dim/ 
Some poems on the* death of his wift aie 
attiihuted to Ptdro I , husband of Im / do 
(^astio T'hc sons and grandsoiiH of lohn I 
Will ])Oi9tH and piltoiisof tla troubidoiits 
Side MuamlamaiKs the transition fiom thu 
Hith to the Ibth icntui) and the si paration 
of thi I’oitiigmHo fiom thi (>the*i Sp inish 
didccts md from the language of the tiou 
hadouiH Thu Ibth (cntmv is the elasstc 
tra of I’ortugmsi lib ratine Thu thnf 
names an Sa ilt Miianda, Antonio Per 
reita, ( ainot ns, Diego Biiiiaidcs, Andrade 
{’arninlia, and Alvans do Oiienti The 
piimipal (pic and thogrcatist poem m the 
l^ortugmse htiiaturr, almost the only ono 
whi( h has ac([Uir( d a Lnropcan rt piitatimi is 
Os Taisiados (The Portugueso) of Cainouns 
(I'iil 80), whii h has plated its writei in the 
rank of the few’- gre*at jaiets of the highest 
cl IKS wh(iM 0 genius iH univt rhally recogni/ed 
After ( 'amotJUH vs an ejm vviiter conn h ( 'or 
t(*i<al, who has (dehrated th(j siege of Dili 
ami tin sliipw n c k of Sc pulvc da^ V afl< o d© 
I obiiro, IraiuiHto Moiaes and P»ernardiin 
l«’il>eiio are among the leading romamo 
write rs T he dr inia also bf gari to be c ulti 
vated in the Ibth emtury Sk de Miiamla 
stiiditd and imitated JTautus >^rreiia 
<oriJ{MH(d the first regular trag< dy, luc/ de 
Castro CanioeiiH wrote several theatric d 
pieces, among which are Aiiqdiitryon and 
Sdiucus Birros, also a romance writer, 
wrote a History of the Conquest of India. 
The (Vunmentanes of Alfdionso d’Albu- 
uercpic, by a m*f»hew of the conqueror, the 
‘broiucle of King Manuel and of Pnnee 
John, by Damian de Goes, the History of 
the Discovery and Concjuest of the Indies, 
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by Lophfl de Castanheda, the Chronicle of 
Kin^^ Sebastian, by JDiego liernardo (Vu7, 
are all works of merit By the opening of 
the 17th century Portugal s literary great 
ness had been succeeded by one of great 
activity, though of little real power A 
fiowd of epics were stimulated into being 
by the success of the Lusiad During this 
period the native drama became almost ex- 
tinct, being overshadowed by the Spanish 
In the 18th century the influence of the 
l^reneh writers of the age of Ijouis XIV so 
( ompletely dominated Portuguese literature 
that it beeamci almost entirely imitative 
I’owards the close of this et ntury two writers 
ajipeared who have formed schools, Fran 
CISCO Manoel do Nascimento (1734-1820), 
an elegant lyrist, and Barlxisa du Bocage, 
who introduce d an affected and hyperbolical 
style of writing Among more recent poets 
posse ssing some claim to originality may be 
mentioned Mou/inhode Albuquerque, Fell 
ciano Castilho, llerculano dc Carvalho, A1 
meida (larrett, and 'rhoiii i/ b’lbciro, among 
novelists are (hirvalho, (lairctt, .lulio Diniz, 
and Rcbcllo de Silva Through the efforts 
of these and otheis Portuguese literature 
has aguii begun to assume vu aspect of 
native vigour In art Portugal has never 
distinguished herself 

Portuguese Man-of-war, the popular 
name of certain marine animals, allied to 
the Medusube or jelly hshes, and included 
in the (lass Hydro/oa. See Phynaiut 

Portula'cesa, or Ihuisi anls, a smdl nit 
order of polypctalous exogens, consisting of 
annual, perennial, herbaceous, or shrubby 
plants, occuriing in all the liottei or milder 
])aits of the world The only species of any 
importance is Portuldca ohrac^dj or common 
purslane, which is a fleshy prostrate annual, 
sometimes used in salads It is naturali/od 
in most of the warmer parts of the woild, 
and IS often a troublesome weid 

Portum'nus, or Portu'nus, the Roman 
god of harbours The Poitxnnnnfux were 
yearly celebrated in his honour 

Port Victor, a seaport and sea side resort 
on the shores of Victor Harbour, a small 
bight of Encounter Bav, S Australia, 64 
miles south of Adelaide I xtensiv e har 
hour works have recently been executed 
Pop 1250 

Port Victoria, the capital of the Sey 
chelles, in the island of Mah^ See Mah*^ 

Port Wine is a very strong, full flav oured 
wine produced in the upper vallev of the 
Douro, Portugal, and has its name from the 


place of shipment^ Oporto It is slightly 
astringent, and has a colour varying from 
pink to red. It requires three or four years 
to mature, and with age becomes tawny, 
it receives a certain proportion of spint to 
hasten the process of preparation The vin- 
tage begins early in September and extends 
into October The port wme trade was 
established in 1678, chiefly to supply Bntain 
The total annual production is put at from 
110,000 to 120,000 pipes, of which at pre 
sent 40,000 are on an average exported 
Since 1876 the vineyards of the Douro have 
suffered greatly from the phylloxera. Large 
(juantities of artihcial port are made, par 
ticiilarly in the United Sates 

Poseiddn (po si'don), the Greek god of the 
sea, ideiitihed by the Homans with the Ita- 
lian deity Neptunus A son of Kronos and 
Jlhea, ind hence a brother of Zeus, Hrra, and 
Drmftrr, he was legarded as only inferior m 
p<iwer to Zeus His usual residence was in 
the depths of the sea near ^goe, in Eubcea, 
and the attributes ascribed and most of the 
myths regarding him have reference to the 
phenomena of the sea The horse, and more 
particularly the war horse, was sacred to Pos 
eidun, and one of the symbols of his power 
During the Trojan war Poseidon was the 
constant enemy of Troy, and after its close 
he 18 described as thwarting the return of 
Ulysses to his home for his having killed 
INjlyphtmus, a son of the god PoseidOn 
was married to Amphitnte His worship 
was common throughout Gieece and the 
Gteek colonies but especially prevailed m 
tlic maritime towns The Isthmian games 
were held in his honour In works of art 
I’oseidRn is represented with features re 
sembling those of Zeus, and often bears the 
trident in his light hand A common le 
presentation of him is as drawn in his chanot 
over the surface of the sea by hippocamps 
(monsters like horses in front and hshes be 
hind) or othei fabulous animals 

Posen, a fortified town in Prussia, capital 
of the province of the same name and in 
archbishop’s see, stands on the Warthc, 149 
miles east by south of Berlin It is sur 
rounded by two lines of forts, is built with 
considerable regularity, has generally fine 
wide streets, and numerous squares or open 
spaces The most noteworthy public build 
mgs are the cathedral, in the Gothic style 
(1 776), the town parish church, a fine build- 
ing m the Italian style, both Roman Catho 
he, the town house (1608), wnth a lofty 
tower, the Kaczynski Library, the mum 
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cipal archive building, &c. The maniific 
tures consist chiefly of agricultural mat him s, 
manures, woollen and linen tissui s, camaires, 
leather, lacquerware, kc , lusidts bren tries 
and distilleries. Pop (1900), 117,014 — 
The province is bounded by \\ est Prussia, 
Russian Poland, Silesia, and Brandenburg 
area, 11,1/8 sq miles. The surface is flat, 
and extensively occupied by lakes ami 
marshes A small portion on the north east 
belongs to the basin of the Vistula, all tht 
rtst to the basin of the Oder The soil is 
mostly of a light and 8and> character, yield 
millet flax, hem]>, tobacco, and 
hops horests occupy 20 per cent of tlu 
surface The inhabitants include many ( lor 
mans, especially in the toivns, but consider 
ably more than half are Poles, Posen being 
one of the acquisitions which I’russia made 
by the dismemberment of Poland It is 
divided into the governments of Posen and 
Bromberg 

Poses Plastiques, or Tabi kaux Vi\ anth, 
imitations of pictures by living persons 
taking the place of those depu tetl 

Posidonius, a Stoic philosopher, l>om in 
Syria, about 135 n c He settled isatcachci 
at Rhodes, whence be is called the Hhodian 
The most distinguished Romans uere his 
scholars, and Cicero was initiated by him 
into the Stoic philosophy Removing to 
Rome in 51 B c , he died not long aitcr 
In his physical investigations he was more 
a follower of Aristotle than of the Stoic 
school 

Posill'po, an eminence which bounds the 
city of Naples on the west It w ti a versed 
by a tunnel called the Grotto of Posilipo, 
2244 feet long, from 21 to 32 feet wide, with 
a height varying from 25 to 69 feet through 
which runs the road to Pozzuoli This tun 
nel is remarkable for its anticjuity, being 
constructed in the reign of Augustus A 
second tunnel has recently been constnic ted 
for the tramway from Naples to Po//uoli 

Positive, in photography, a jimtnrc oh 
tamed liy pnnting from a rurfatnr^ m which 
the lights and shades are rendered as they 
are in nature See Photography 

Positive Philosophy, or Positivism, is 
the name given by Auguste Comte to the 
philosophical and religious system promiil 
gated by him (chiefly m his Cours de Philo 
sophie Positive, 1 830-42, and his posthumous 
£^>s on Religion) The distinguishing 
idea which lies at the root of this twofold 
system is the conception that the anomalies 
of our social system cannot be reformed 
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until the theonc'i uinm wlmh it is 8lia|»c<l 
hive botn brought into coiunlete harmiuiy 
w ith Belt me I ht hading ido us of Comtoa 
philosophy are (1) tho clasHifuation of the 
siiencf^ in tho onlcr of tlu it development, 
proceeding from the siinpht to the more 
complex — mathciu itics, astiouomv, physics, 
chemistrv , bit>log} , and soi iol(»gy and ( J) the 
doctrim of the ‘three stages,' or tho three 
as^sets 111 vvhith tho human mind sue ns 
sivclv vu wstlu woiMof phtnomena,imnHly, 
the thcologicd, tlu uu taph\BU«vl, and the 
Rcuntihc 'rhiH tluoiy of tho three stages, 
out itf the most chain tciisLic of Comte s 
system, is thus stated b> Goorgo llciuy 
1 ewes 

‘hvery brvnch of knowledge jiasscs sue 
ccssively through thut stages Ist, tho 
Huptrnatinnl or fictitious, 2d, tho iut(tti>hii 
vim/ or abstract, Id, tho pontlnt or scun 
tific 'I he fust IS the mccsHViy point of 
(lopaiturc taken by human intelhgeneo tho 
second IS mticly a stage* of transition fiom 
the supc inatiiial to llie positive, uid tho 
third IS the fixed and dtfimtu condition in 
which Knowledge is alone eapablo of pro 
gicsHive development In tho •^u prrn atm nl 
stage the imiul seeks after ramm aspires 
te) know tho of things and ihtir 

modes of opoiation It regaids all effects 

as the )>rodu(tions of supcruatuial agents, 
whose mteivcntion isthceof/se of all tlu ap 
pareiitaiuunalioH uid iiregulantu s Nature 
18 animate el by supc i human beings Kvery 
unusual pheniomciion is a sign of the ph anure 
or disjde asuro of some be mg adored and pio 
pitiated as a (iod In the metaphysical 
stage, which is only a modification of tin 
foniier, but which is important as a tiansi 
tional stvge, tlu supernatural agents give 
pi u ( to abstrae t fore ts ([x rHouihed abstrac 
tioiis) rtupi)OH( d to inhe ro m the various sub 
stances, and eapablo tlu mse 1\ e s of ©ngcruler 
mg phenomena 'rho liigluHt condition of 
this stage is wlicn all thestj force s are Vironght 
under one general for<e[j named nature 
In the positive stage the mind, convinced 
of tho futility of ill inquiry into eauscs and 
essences, af>p!i( s itse If to tin oliservation and 
clasHihe ation of laws which regulate effects, 
that 18 to say, the invanablo relations of 
succession and sumhturte which all things 
liear to eae h ejtber Tho highest conditiem 
of this stage would lx. to be able to repre- 
sent all |)henomena as the various particu 
lam of one general view ’ 

The religious side of positivism has some- 
what the nature of on apology or after- 
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thought After doing auoy with theology 
and metaphysics, and reposing his system 
on science or positive knowledge alone, 
Comte discovered that there was something 
positive in man’s craving for a being to 
worship He therefore had recourse to what 
he calls the cultus of humanity considered 
as a corporate being m the past, present, 
and future, which is spoken of as the Grand 
Eire This religion, like other forms of 
worship, requires for its full development 
an organized priesthood, temples, &c Under 
the r(^gime of positive religion Comte would 
include the political and social side of his 
system Hence some of his followers look 
forward to the establishment of an inter- 
national republic, composed of the five great 
western nations of Europe, destined ulti- 
mately to lead the whole world Society 
in this great commonwealth will l>e reor 
gani/ed on the basis of a double direction 
or control, that of the temporal or material 
authority, and that of the spiritual or edu- 
cating body 

Amongst leading thinkers of the last 
generation Comte s philosophy found many 
admirers and some adherents, partly, doubt- 
less, on account of its sinking originality, 
})irtly by reason of the author’s powerful 
j)ersonality They included such intellects 
as (leorge Henry Lewes, John Stuart Mill, 
Jiichard Congreve, Harriet Martineau, and 
others Later investigators, howe\er, have 
not sustained the favourable verdict of those 
who judged from a nearer mental perspec- 
tive The cntiques of Herbert Spencer, Pro 
lessor Huxley, John Fiske, and Dr M‘Cosh 
are specially important, also the reply of 
M Tjittr^, the foremost French disciple of 
Comte, to Mills elaborate cntique of posi 
tiviBin Though there is still a faithful fol 
lowing of the positive philosophy it is not so 
distinguished as formerly , while the professed 
disciples of the religion of humanity are few 
and rare In London there is a meeting- 
place of positivists, with Mr Frederic Har- 
rison as its leading light, m Pans the new 
school has a regular place of worship and a 
review (the Revue Occidentale) , while in 
Germany, the United States, and other parts 
of the world the positive philosophy and reli- 
gion have their adherents — faithful but few 

Pos'se Comita'tuB, m law, * the power of 
the county,* that is, the citizens who are 
summoned to assist an officer m suppress- 
ing a not or executing any legal process 

Poste-restante, a department in a post- 
office where letters so addressed are kept 


till the owners call for them It is for the 
convenience of persons passing through a 
country or town where they have no fixed 
residence 

Postern, in fortification, is a small gate 
usually in tlie angle of the flank of a bastion, 
or in that of the curtain, or near the onllon, 
descending into the ditch 

Post-glacial See Post tertiary 
Posting, travelling by means of horses 
hired at different stations on the line of 
journey, a system established in England as 
early as the reign of Edward II 

Postmaster-general, the chief executive 
head of the postal and telegraphic systems 
of Britain He is usually a member of the 
cabinet, and exercises authority over all the 
departments of the postal and telegraphic 
systems, including money orders, savings 
bank, insurances, and annuities 

Post-mill, a form of wind mill so con 
structed that the whole fabric rests on a 
vertical axis, and can be turned by means 
of a lever See Windmill 
Post Mortem ('after death’), a Latin 
term used as in the phrase post mortem ex 
amination, an inspection made of a dead 
body by some competent person in order to 
ascertam the cause of death 
Post-obit Bond, a bond given for the 
purpose of securing to a lender a sum of 
money on the death of some specified indi 
vidual from whom the borrower has expecta 
tions Such loans are not only generally made 
at usurious rates of interest, but usually tlie 
borrower has to pay a much larger sum than 
he has received in consideration of the risks 
the lender runs in the case of the obliger 
predeceasing the person from whom he has 
expectation If, howev er, there is a gross 
inadequacy in the proportions amounting to 
fraud a court of equity will interfere 
Post-office, a department of the govern- 
ment of a country charged with the con- 
veyance of letters, newspapers, p^ircels, &c , 
and also since recent times with the trans 
mission of telegrams From the time of 
Cyrus the Elder down to the middle ages 
various rulers had concocted more or less 
effective systems of postal communication 
throughout their dominions, but the ‘ post’ 
as we know it to day is an institution of 
very modern growth The first traces of a 
postal system in England are observed m 
the statutes of Edward III , and the post- 
office as a department of government took 
its rise in the employment of royal messen 
gers for carrying letters The &t English 
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postmaster we hear of was Sir Bnan Tuke, 
his d ite being 1 In 1543 a post existed 
which letters were carried from I^udon 
to Edinburgh within four davs, but this 
rite of tiansportation, rapid for that period, 
lasted but a short time J imes I iniproied 
the postal communication with Scotland, 
and set on foot a system for forwarding 
letters iiitendtd for foicign 1 inds In 1(>07 
he appointed l^oul Stanliope postmaster for 
1 ngland md in 1()1M a sep irate postmaster 
for foreign parts I^p to within i short tune 
of the reign of Chaika 1 , iiu rchants, trades 
men, and proft-ssional men nailed them 
helves of any means of convevance that 
t)ffered, or employed express messengers to 
carry their conespoiideiice Ihe univer 
sities and principal cities had their own 
posts The foreign merchants settled m 
London continued to send their foreign 
letters b> pnvate intans long after the estab 
lishment of the foreign post In Ibdi 
( hailea T foihadr litters to bt sent out of 
the kingdom CMipt tlirough the post o'liit 
In IbJ') he estiblishcd a new system of 
posts for Lngland and hi otl mil AH piivate 
and lot il posts were ilsdislnd, and thi in 
come of the post otfieis was el iimod by the 
king Interrupted by the civil wiis, peace 
had no sooner been restoied tli m i ruori 
perfect postal 83 Htem was thtablishcd In 
1()S i a pinny post was set uj) in the imtro 
]»olis During the government of Willi iiri 
111 aits of })arlianient were passed which 
regulati d tlu intern d postal system of St ot 
land, md umkr Quien Anni, m l7ll, the 
postal system of Lngland was arranged on 
the method on whnh, with sorne modifiea 
tions, it continued till nc ir the middle of the 
l^th century Sir Kow land Hill, the author of 
the systi m at present existing, gave the first 
intimation of his plan in a pamphlet in the 
year 1817 He soon had the satisfaction of 
81 eiiig the legisl iture adopt his jd m, m its 
])nncipal featuris it k ist, and on the 10th 
January, 1840, the uniform rate of li/ f>er 
{ oz for prepaid letters i ame into ojioration 
The success of Rowland Hill’s scheme was 
vastly favoured by the mventioii of the wl 
hesive postage stamp, the idea of whith 
would seem to be due to Mi Jamis ( hal 
mers of Dundee Subsequently many im 
portant improvements have l^een made m 
the management of the post office business 
( )ne of these was the adoption of postal car- 
nages on railways, by which the delivery of 
letters w as greatly accelerated 1 hese car 
nages are fitted with an apparatus into 
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which lei ter-bags are thrown w ithout stop- 
ping or even niatenally slackening the speed 
of the tram, while the sorting of letters, <Sra, 
proceeds during the transit The rediu tiou 
of the cost of carnage, the gre it ini reast in 
the rapidity of transmission, the iminenso 
development of comineici, together with the 
iiiereast of population, have had the ifftct 
of enormously incnasing the work dom by 
the jiost office In IStHl the total number of 
British letters conveyed through the post- 
offite was estimated at about 76,000,000, lu 
ISO''* 96 it had reached 1,834,200,000 In 
the lattir year there weieako ill! 500,000 
post lards forwarded, 672, .100, 000 packets 
of books, &c , and 140,000,000 news])aptrs 
The post office u veimt fell for a pt nod afti r 
1840, but in 1852 the gross revenue on the 
new system overtook that which was y it hied 
on the old, and it Is still going on ini leasing 
The net revenue for the year 1 888 8<) w ,im 
i.3,190,644, while for 1899-1900 it was 
£3,905,163 

The rates of postage established m 1810 
continuid long in opi ration, but mueli 1 >w« r 
rates h ive bet n latterly introduei d, naim 1>, 
foi evtry lettei not oxi ceding 4 o/s Id 
above I o/s but in>t ibovi 6 o/s , nnd 
id additional for every 2 o/s or fraction of 
2 o/s But no letter lan bt eonvtvtd by 
the post office if it is more than 24 ini In s 
in length, 12 inches m width, and 12 iiu In s 
in depth, unless it proceeds from, or is sent 
to, ont of the government ofhet h W In ii 
sped il security is required for the dilivt ry 
of a letter the lettii may hi registirid foi 
a fee of 2d in addition to the p(mtag(, the 
post office also undertaking to give corn 
pensatiun up to £5 wh(*ii it or its contents 
are lost Ilighor fees secure greater com 
pensation, up to £120 for a foe of In 2d 
Any Ui wspaper puhlislied at intervals not 
exceeding seven days, and duly registered, 
may, subject to certain eonditions, l>e sf nt 
by post to any part of the Unit< d Kingdom 
for ^d Baekf ts of nowsiiapers may hi made 
up and sent at tin letter rate up to 5 lbs 
weight of a book packet is now con 
fined t » 2 oab , the {smtage of which is ^d 
A vanity of articles may hi sent under 
this head, besides books and publications , 
such as drawings, engravings, paintings, 
pi ins, maps, charts, invoices, orders for 
goods, receipts, advice notes, statements of 
account, printed prorjfs with corrections 
and instructions, deeds, agreements, voting 
pipers, printed circulars, &c , but type 
wntten circulars and letters are not ad- 
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missible by book post, nor plain paper, nor 
other articles substantially of the nature of 
statioiuiy Any communication of tho 
nature of a letter found in the packet makes 
it liable to double letter postage Since 
1870 post cards having a halfpenny stamp 
pnnted on them have been issued by the 
postal authorities, as a means of conveying 
any eominunication, whether written or 
printed Reply post cards are issued at double 
the rates of the others, and private post cards 
with a halfpenny stamp may now be sent 
There are also post cards for sending abroad 
Pare< Is may bo sent by post between any 
places in the United Kingdom at the fol 
lowing prt paid rates — not exceeding 1 lb 
in weight, 3fZ , up to 2 Ihs 4d , to 3 Ihs 
hd f 4 lbs 6d , 5 lbs 7d , 6 lbs 8d , and so 
on up to 11 lbs Is No parcel may exceed 

II lbs in weight, or 3 feet 6 inehes in 
length, oi with length and girth combined, 
more than 0 feet Post ige stamps may be 
used foi rceeijits and certain other purposes 
msUad of inland n venue stamps, and also 
for the payment of inland telegrams 

Otlur departments under the manage 
meiit of the post ofheo m (xreat Britain ate 
the money order department, the savings 
hiiik department, annuities and life assur* 
anee department, and telegriph department 
1' or the savings bank department see Jianl % 
and for the annuities and life assurance de- 
partment see Post ojfice Inmumce The 
money order department was annexed to 
the post othce m 1838 By means of an 
inland money order an amount, not exet ed- 
iijg £10, can be transmitted to an^ peison 

III any j art of the United Kingdom and 
prest iited for payment at the post ofhee 
named in it within twelve months aftei the 
date of issue, otherw ise it is legally \ oid At 
first the rates were much higher than they 
are now The rates now are for sums up 
to il, 2(/ , to £3, 3d , to £10, 4 d Postal or 
dels for fixed sums w(ie nitiodmed in 1881 
Tlie amounts of and charges on these ordtis 
are fid, Is and Is fid -- [d , 2'? , 2s fid, 
and on by intervals of ()c/ to 10*1 fid — Id , 
11s, 11s fid, 12s, and so on up to 21s 
— l^d Stamjis to the niiiouiit of ^>d may 
also be affixed to m order to cover any fur- 
ther sum whidi it IS dcsiud to transmit, 
but the order must be i^resentc*d for pay- 
ment within three months of issue, other 
wise a new commission will be charged 
Postal orders are now prov idtd w ith eoun 
terfoils for letention by the sender There 

now money order conventions with 


most foreign countnes and with all the colo- 
nies, so that money in this form can be 
transmitted to most parts of the world The 
amount transmitted by inland money -orders 
and postal orders m 1898-99 was fully 
£67,800,000 There are also telegraph 
money orders issued between the chief 
offices of the principal towns of the United 
Kingdom The amount so transmitted is 
limited to £10, the commission charged is 
double the money order rates, and the payee 
must himself attend the office to receive 
payment 

The telegraph lines of the United King 
dom have been worked by the post office 
since 1870 An act passed in 18fi8 autho 
ii/(d the Postmaster General to buy up all 
existing lines, to make extensions and im 
provements as occasion requires, and to 
work them as part of the post office busi 
ness A second, passed m 18fi9, practically 
gave the government a monopoly in tele- 
graphing The rate is 6d for twelve words 
or less, and ^d for every word afterwards, 
the addresses of sender and receiver being 
both charged for 

In recent years an immense stnde has 
been taken in the improvement of postal 
communication between different countries 
by the formation of the International Postal 
Union, the provisions adopted by which 
came into force in 1875 The Union has 
been greatly enlarged since that time, and 
only a few countries or regions now remain 
outhido of it, such as China, Abyssinia, 
Arabia, &o All the countries in the Union 
have a uniform chaige for letters, &c , pass- 
ing between them Kven to other countries, 
however, letters may be sent on almost the 
same terms as to those in the Union, so that 
practically a half ounce letter is now car 
rud to any part of the world for 2^d and a 
post card for Id Half-ounce letters may 
now be sent to most of the British pos- 
stssions for Id, the exceptions being the 
Australasian colonies, Rhcidesia, Bechuana- 
land, and Grenada, to which the rate is 
2\d per ^ oz In general a letter, post- 
card packet, &c, may be registered for a 
fee of 2d Newspapers, books, and other 
printed matter are transmitted at the rate 
of id per 2 oz. The limits of size and 
wei^t of packets vary somewhat, accord- 
ing to the country to which they are sent 

In France a system of postal messengers 
for administrative purposes was established 
under Louis XI m 1464, and it is to France 
that the term post is due A general postal 
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B>8tem m France was set on foot in l’>r6 
Up to near the end of the Ihth century tlu» 
French jKwts were farmed out The postd 
reform introduced into England by Sir Kow 
land Ilill was to some extent culopte<l in 
France in 134^^, but it is oul) recently that 
the French |>o8tal anangemtnts have Ixen 
rendered satisfactory In reg vrd to cheap 
nt'.s of letter-carnage France, houc\ei, is 
still behind Greit Jlritain In Germanv 
the hrst post was established in 1 \ rol alsnit 
the latter half of the U)th century by tlu 
Count of Thuni, 'I avis, and V^HaKsina, 
ami the administr ition of the postal system 
of the empire, with the revenues attacht d, 
remained until 18o3 as a fief to this family 
Many of the German states, however, hul 
also a separate post of tlieir own I'he ton 
neetion of the telegraphic with tlu })o8til 
system of Cl t nnaiiy began in 1 M Smei the 

estahlishinent of the (lei man hmpirc a uni 
f«)rm postal and telegraphic system has bteu 
oigani/ed foi the whole of (urmany 'I In 
Germans have paid gie it attention to then 
jKistal arrangementN and in some respeets 
they are ahead of other toimtnes 1 o Gt i 
miny is due the introdiution of post cards, 
which were hi'st proposed by riussii at i 
p(*stil eonfennee held at K irlsmhe in Iht)** 
The postal system of Itily arose m Pud 
uiont about the yeai UiOO, when the Duke 
of Savoy farmed out the transmission of 
lettei-s to a [lostmast* i geiu ral '1 hts ar 
rangemeut continued until 1 hhT, when Duki 
Victor kmadeus added the income of the 
post oil ff to the revenue of tin state, and 
from 1710 the ailnamstratiou was carried 
on directly by the state Since tlu unih 
cation of Italy a reorganized sy^tt in, includ 
mg telegraphic and parcel transmissions, 
h IS liet n extendi d to the whoh oi tlu 
kingilom In most of the other states of 
i mope a veiy pci feet systeni also now ob 
tains The same is the ease w ith the Untish 
colonies and the United States 'J’he e iriiest 
mention of a postotiue in tlu Ihitish N 
American colonies is in 1630, a post ottu< 
for foreign h tters being then established at 
Boston In 16S3 a post office was estab 
lished in Pennsylvania by "William l*enn 
In 1002 a postmaster general for the z\iru 
nean colonies was af>pomted, and a general 
postal system was soon after organiijed 
Benjamin Franklin was postmaster genenl 
in 1753-74, and numerous reforms wcie 
mstituted under his management In tlie 
United States all mail matter is divide<l 
mto four classes Ihe first class includes 
6U 


letters, jHist cirds and anv thing dosed 
against inspet turn postage, 2 t cuts each ox, 
or addition il fiiution of an ox jiost cards, 

1 cent registered Utters, 10 vtuts in iwUli 
turn to postige Second class matter in 
eludes all lu wsp ipt im, jienodu aU, Xe , issued 
asfrcqmntlv ns fom times i vtar postage, 
one cent jar lb oi fiiutum theioof When 
the newspapers, itt , me sent by persons 
other thvn tlio publishers the charge ih ono 
cent foi tiuh fmii ounces Mail inattei of 
the thud class includes books cnculars, 
proof thee tn, j>ostage, 1 cent foi each 

2 o/s limit of weight, 1 lbs each pack 
age 'llu fomth t lass embi ues mi rt hail 
disc and all matti rs not tiu huh d m ihe other 
thicH (IvHsts jvostagt 1 centlHro/, limit 
ot wught 1 lbs Piepaynu lit of postug« by 
stamps foi dl classes of matter is rcquin d 
lu inosi of the ( entt d and South \nuii 
(an states the postal systtm is as yet far 
from being well oigim/(d, thoiiL,h a some 
what hi tier state of ullairs |)i( vails in ( hill, 
Mcxu<», the Arg( ntmi Ihpublu, ind Pra/il, 
in (ach of which tiuK is also a sysUm of 
state tihgiaphs In Asiv the postal service 
IS ( inied on foi tlu most pait by ageneus 
of 1 uropiuu Mt»t»H In ( hina a body of 
(outiers i vist foi tonv tying governnuntde 
Hp itches .1 ip in has of late ye us developed 
a jtostal Hciv 1(0 modelled on the F!ur(>))ean 
systems 

Larceny in rdatiou to the poHlodue is 
piimslu d with gi( at sevt nty Every js istui 
employed under the p(»st olfui who wiong 
fully opt ns oi dt tains a hthi, tu ih attts 
Bory then to, is liuhli to Is ismishod by lino 
OI iinpiiHonint nt oi both If he embezzle, 
secrete, oi (hstioy i httd, he is guilty of 
felony, and is liabh to p< nal servitude 
3(l(griphie despatt IK B are put nearly on 
tlie same fo< ting as It tbas, but ai tides sent 
through tin l)ook post an on a somewhat 
<hffcreut btotiug Tlu best sourto of infor- 
Tii ition with Kgard to tlu Biitisli post office 
is tlu Puitish Post vl ( I Hide 

Post-office Insurance, a dipartmcnt of 
tlu P*ntish post office, the duties of which 
include tlu issiiing of goveinnumt annuities 
os well as of life iSKiiranee poheus, hrst 
fully organized in 1665 Annuities, either 
imiiuciiate or clefentd, payable half yearly, 
from i.1 up to XKXi, may Is purchased for 
any person of five years of age and upwards, 
andifu jtersuiis so insun d liave agovemment 
guarantet ft^r tfie payment of the money De- 
ferred annuities may f>e purchased either by a 
single payment or f >y insta) ments By pay uig 
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higher premiums the person on whose life 
the annuity depends may secure the repay- 
ment to his representatives of all the per 
miums paid up to his death, if that event 
should take place before the annuity be 
comes due Policies of insurance for sums 
not less than JL5, nor more than £100, may 
be issued to any j)erBon between the ages of 
fourteen and sixty hve, and the premiums 
may be paid by yearly, half yearly, quarterly, 
monthly, or fortnightly instalments, pio- 
vided no payment be less than la Com 
plete tables of the premiums payable in 
this department may be seen at any local 
post office Consult also the British Postal 
Guide 

Post-office Savings-banks See £ank 

Post-pleiocene, or Post pliocene, m geo 
logy, same as PUi'Kiocenc 

Post-tertiary, in geology, the Lyellian 
term for all deposits and phenomena of more 
recent date th<in the Norwich or mammali 
ferous crag It may be restneted ho is odI^ 
to include accumulations and dci)osits formed 
since the close of the glacial or boulder drift 
systems, and liis been di\ided into three 
sections — hstoric^prf lu'itoriCf&nd poit yin 
cial The first comprises the peat of Grc it 
BnUm and Ireland, fens, marshes, river 


deposits, lake silts, accumulations of sand- 
diift, &c , containing human remains, canoes, 
metid mstruments, remains of domestic ani- 
mals, &c The pre historic compnses simi- 
lar, or nearly similar deposits, but the re 
mams found m them are older, comprising 
stone implements, pile dwellings, and ex 
tmet animals, as the Irish deer, mammoth, 
Ac To the po<it glacial belong raised beaches, 
with shells of a ipore boreal character than 
those of existing seas, the shell marl under 
peat, many dales and n\er valleys, as well 
as the common bnck clay, &c , covering sub 
marine forests or containing the remains of 
seals, whales, the mammoth, rhinoceros, 
urus, hy ena, hippopotamus, &c 

Postulate, a position or supposition as- 
sumed without proof, being considered as 
self evident, or too plain to recjuire illustra 
tion In geometry, the enunciation of a 
self evident problem Euclid has constructed 
his elementH on the three following postu 
1 ites 1 Let it be granted that a straight 
hue may be drawn from any one point to 
any other point 2 That a terminated 
straight line may be produced to any length 
in a straight hue 3 "J hat a ciicle may be 
described from any centre at any distance 
from that centre 
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